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MODERN PRINCIPLES: 
A SYNOPSIS OF FREE RELIGION. 


ffured an A pnrely individual inter 
ns movement, It being proper to 
is other friends will wholly agree 


(The following ontline 
pretation of the froe rell 
fate that few, lf any, 
with [.—Ep.] 


1. CHRISTIANITY AS A SYSTEM. 

1, Regarded as to its universal element, 
Christianity isa beautiful but imperfect pre- 
sentation of natural morality. 

2, Regarded as to its special element, 
Christianity is a great completed system of 
faith and life—a coherent body of doctrines 
logically developed and organized as an his- 
torical power by the Christian Church. It 
claims absolute control over the collective 
life of society and the outward and inward 
life of the individual. It rests this claim on 
the supernatural revelation of the will of God ; 
that is, on the principle of Divixg AUTHOR- 
ITY, 


8. The chief features of this system are the 
doctrines of the Fall of Adam, the Total De- 
pan of the human race, the Everlasting 

‘anishment of the wicked, and Salvation by 
Christ alone, Through the transgression of 
the first man, all human beings lie under the 
consuming wrath of God, and sre condemned 
to an everlasting hell, from which the only 
escape is by the Atonement of Christ. 

4. This system demands absolute and un- 
reasoning submission from the human mind. 
It teaches that doubt is sin, and that disbelief 
is damnation. It everywhere condemns free- 
dom of thought, and persecutes it in propor- 
tion to its power. It is the worst enemy of 
liberty, science, and civilization, because it is 
organized DESPAIR or MAN. 

IL FRHE RELIGION AS A SYSTEM. 

5. Free Religion is a great and growing 
system of ideas, hitherto very imperfectly de- 
veloped, but destined to become embodied in 
a world-wide Commonwealth of Man. It will 

absolute control over the collective life 
of society and the outward and inward life of 
the individual, It will rest this claim on the 
natural perception of truth by the universal 
reason of the race; thatis, on the principle of 
Human FREEDOM. 

6. The chief features of this system are the 
supremacy of liberty in all matters of govern- 
ment, the supremacy of science in all matters 
of belief, the supremacy of morality in all 
matters of conduct, and the supremacy of be- 
nevolence in all social and personal relations. 
It puts the Church on the level of all other in- 
stitutions, the Bible on the level of all other 
books, the Christ on the level of all other 
men, leaving them to stand or fall by their in- 
trinsic merits or demerits. 

7. This system encourages the largest ac- 
tivity of the human mind, and asks no assent 
that can be withheld. Itis the best friend of 
progress of every kind, because it is organized 

AITH IN May. 

TIL ANTAGONISM OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 

8. Between these two great systems there 

exists an absolute contlict of principles, aims, 


and methods. The one ruled the world in 
the Dark Ages of the past. The other will 
rule the world in the Light Ages of the future. 
Their battle-ground is the Twilight Age of 
the present. 

9, Free Religion emphasizes the Unity of 
the Universe, the Unity of Mankind, the Unily 
of the Person, and the Unity of the Unities. 

IV. THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


10. Nature is an organic, living whole. All 
things are in harmony as parts of a perfect 
cosmos, All phenomena, physical and spirit- 
ual, are correlated in the unity of a perfect 
order. 

11. Tbe laws of Nature are elements of one 
underlying, all-permeating, all-comprehensive 
system of Law. Fixed and inviolable, from 
eternity to eternity they know no change, 
‘The belief in miracle is an infinite delusion, 

12, The forces of Nature are modes of one 
omnipresent Exergy, illimitable, uncreatable, 
indestructible—the cause of all metamor- 
phoses and the life of all that lives. 

13. Thus Nature is infinitely many in her 
piao snd absolutely one in her order, 
laws, and forces. 


V. THE UNITY OF MANKIND, 


14. The origin of the human race is one, 
in virtue of a common descent from inferior 
types of being. 

15. The nature of the human race is one, 
in virtue of the universal possession, in varying 
degrees, of the same fundamental faculties. 

16. The destiny of the human race is one, 
in virtue of a slow.but constant progress to- 
wards n universul and perfect civilization. 

17, The buman race ought to be a political 
unit, as a universa? Republic of Repnblics 
based on the priuciple that the liberty of the 
individual is absolute except as limited by the 
equal rights of all individuals. 

18. The buman race onght to be a social 
unit, as a universa] Co-operative Union based 
on free industry and free commerce,—labor 
and capital being reconciled by the education 
of ignorance aud the reformation of selfish- 
ness, 

19. The human race ought to be a religions 
unit, as a universal Brotherhood of Man based 
on faith in human nature and love for all hu- 
man beings. 

20. Thus the human race is one in origin, 
nature, and destiny; and it ought to be one 
politically, socially, and religiously. 

VL THE UNITY OF THE PERSON, 

21. Every human being is an independent 
conscionsness, manifesting itself on the one 
hand in nnmerons unlike faculties (sensation, 
perception, locomotion, passion, affection, will, 
Treason, conscience, ete.,) and manifesting it- 
self on the other hand in the absolate unity 
of personality (the 7). 

22. Every human being ought to develop 
the unity of personality into the unity of 
character, based on the principle that the lib- 
erty of every faculty is absolute in the exer- 
cise of its natural function, 

33. The unity of character requires that 
the Intellect shall make experience its point 
of departure, reason its road, knowledge its 
goal, and the love of truth its inspiration and 
guide; that it shall count all questions open 
that are not shut by positive dunondratens 
that it shall reject all answers which have no 
better basis than ignorant assumption or dog- 
matic authority; and that it shall seek an- 
swers to all questions through the patient 
study of universal Nature according to the 
laws of scientific thought. 


24, The unity of character requires that 
the Conscience shull Eum all personal ac- 
tion by absolute ard universal moral ideas 
truthfulness, justice, benevolence, purity, 
onor, integrity, self-respect ); that it shall 
speak in all places and at all times with the 
voice of absolute command; that it shall 
shine like a sun that never sets, flooding the 
soul with the light of an ever-beautiful ideal ; 
that it shall uneparingly rebuke every be- 
trayal of the right, enous haetiy to 
it by approving smiles, and waken deathless 
aspiration towards it by unveiling the eternal 
possibility of virtue; and that it shall make 
the welfare of all a private duty to each, thua 
consecrating the private life to the public 

od. 


ood. 

25. The unity of character requires that 
the Affections shall irradiate life in all its re- 
lations with the splendor of unselfish love ; 
that they shall make manhood more manly 
and womanhood mote womanly by blending 
them in one pure and happy home; that they 
shall dignify existence with noble friendships; 
that they shall deepen the joy and lighten the 
grief of others by respectful and tender sym- 
pathy; thut they shall reverence the good 
and pity the evil in every human soul, and 
browian out into a mighty and self-forgetful 
love of universal man. 

20. The unity of character requires that the 
Will shall serve the conscience and reason, and 
know no other law; that it shall master the 

ssions, and confine them to their lawful 
Tuoctions; that it shall be incorruptible in 
this servantebip, and unconquerable in this 
mastership; und that thus, harmonizing the 
animal and the spiritual, it shall bring the 
entire man into harmony with the laws of 
Nature. 

27. The unity of character requires that the 
Sentiments and Imagination shall sour to the 
beautiful and sublime, aud never trail their 
wings in detiling mire; that they shall vener- 
ate the truly venerable, delight in the magni- 
ficence of universal Nature, and thrill to its 
mysterious life; that they shull recognize the 
infinitude of the unknown, and add to the 
clear insights of science the deep glow of 
poetry and the deeper reverence of worship. 

28, Thus the individual is one in the unity 
of personality, and ought to be one in the 
unity of a free, powerful, and self-harmonized 
character. 

VIL THE UNITY OF THE UNITIES. 

29. The Unity of the Universe is repeated in 
miniature in the ideal Unity of Mankind; and 
the ideal Unity of Mankind is repeated in 
miniature in the ideal Unity of the Person. 
The macrocosm is mirrored in the microcosm, 

80. The great inspiration of the nineteenth 
century is faith in these ideal unities as pos- 
sible in fact. Its faith in Man is part of its 
faith in universal Nature; and ite faith in 
universal. Nature includes and necessitates its 
faith in Man. 

31. The great endeavor, half-conscious 
though it be, of the nineteenth century is 
thus to reproduce the eternal harmony of 
Nature in the life of the race and the life 
of the individual,—to create a civilization 
grounded on universal reverence for freedom, 
truth, and the equal rights of all mankind, 

32. The Universe is Many in One, and One 
in Many. Such also will be Humanity, when 
its ideals shall have been realized in the 
world and in the soul. The national motto 
of America has become the great watchword 
of the ages— | 

E PuvniBUS, UNUM. 
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THE INDEX- 


OHBISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Dec. 18, 1870.] 

“Tn the frat two centaries of the Christian Chareh the meral 
elevation was extremely high, and was continually appealed 
‘to aa a proof of the divinity of the creed. In the century be 
fore the conversion of Constantine, & marked depression was 
already manifest. The two centuries after Constantine are 
uniformly represented as a period of general and scandalous 
‘vice, The ecclesiastical civilization that followed, though not 
‘without Its distinctive merits, assuredly supplies no justifica- 
tion of the common boast about the regeneration of soclety by 
the Church. That the civilization of the last three centuries 
‘has risen In most respects to a higher level than any that had 
preceded it, Tat least firmly believe; but theological ethics, 
though very important, form but one of the many and complex 
elements of ita excellence. Mechanical inventions, the habita 
of industrialiam, the discoveries of physical aclence, the im- 
provements of government, the expansion of literatore, the 
traditions of Pagan antiquity, have all a distinguished place, 
‘while, the more fully history la investigated, the more clearly 
‘two capital tratha are disclosed. "The frat is that the influence 
of theology having for centuries benumbed and paralyzed the 
‘whole intellect of Christian Europe, the revival, which forms 
the starting-point of our modern civilization, waa mainly due 
to the fact that two apheres of intellect stili remained uncon- 
trolled by the sceptre of Catholiciem. The Pagan literatore of 
antiquity and the Mobammedan schools of science were the 
chief agencies in resnecitating the dormant energies of Christ- 
endom. The second fact, which I have eleewhere endeavored 
to establish In detall, ia that during more than two centuries 
the decadence of theological influence has been one of the 
invariable signe and measures of our progress. In mi 
physics! science, commercial interests, politics, and even eth- 
les, the reformer has been confronted with theological afirma- 
tions which barred his way, which were all defended as of vital 
Importance, and were all in turn compelled to yield before the 
secularizing influence of civilization." 

‘Lucky, History of European Morale, Vol. II, pp. 17, 18. 


“The first Christian Emperor transferred his capital to a new 
city, uncontaminated by the traditions and the glories of Pse 
gnnizm; and he there founded an empire which derived all lta 
ethics from Christian sources, and which continued in ex- 
{stance for about eleven bundred years. Of that Byzantine Em- 
‘ire the universal verdict of history is that it constitutes, without 
a singe exception, the most thoroughly base and despicable 
form that civilization has yet assumed.” 

Thid. Vol II, p. 18 

" yhe condition of the Western Empire was somewhat dif- 
ferent. Not quite a centary after the conversion of Constan- 
tine, the Imperial City was captured by Alaric, and a long series 
of barbarian invasions at last dissolved the whole framework of 
‘Roman society, while the barbarians themselves, having sdopted 
the Christian faith and submitted absolutely to the Christian 
priests, the Church, which remained the guardian of all the 
"treasures of antiquity, was left with a virgin sol to realize her 
Seal of buman excellence. Nor did she fall short of what 
might be expected. She exercised for many centuries an al- 
most absolute empire over the thoughts and actions of mankind, 
and created s civilization which was permeated in every part 
‘with ecclesiastical infiuence. And the dark ages, as the period 
of Catholic ascendency ls justly called, do undoubtedly display 
‘many features of great and genuine excellence. In active be- 
nevolence, in the spirit of reverence, in loyalty, In co-operative 
habits, they far transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity ; 
‘while in that humanity which shrinks from the Infliction of saf- 
fering they were superior to Roman, and in respect for chastity 
to Greek, civilisation. On the other hand, they rank immeasor- 
ably below the best Pagan civilizations in civic and patriotic 
virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number and splendor of 
the great characters they produced, In the dignity and beauty 
of the type of character they formed. They had thelrfull share 
of tumult, anarchy, injustice, and war, and they should probably 
be placed, in all Intellectual virtues, lower than any other period 
in the history of mankind. A boundless intolerance of all 
divergence of opinion was united with an equally boundless 
toleration of all falsehood and deliberate fraud that could favor 
received opinions. Credulity being taught as a virtue, and all 
conclusione dictated by authority, a deadly torpor sank npon 
‘the human mind, which for many centuries almost suspended 
its action, and waa only broken by the scrutinizing, innovating, 
and free-thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the in- 
‘dustrial republics of Italy, Few men who arenot either priesta 
or monks would not have preferred to live in the best days of 
the Athenian or of the Roman republics, in theageof Angustas 
‘or in the age of the Antonines, rather than in any period that 
elapsed between the triumph of Christianity and the fourteenth 
century." 

Ivi, VoL II, pp. 15, 16. 


"Tbe more carefully the Christian legislation of the Empire 
is examined, and the more fully it is compared with what had 
been done under the influence of Stolcism by the Pagan legizla- 
tors, the more evident, 1 think, It will appear that the golden 
age of Roman law was not Christian but Pagan. Great worka 
of codification were accomplished under the younger Theodosi- 
ns and under Justinian ; but it was in the reign of Pagan Em- 
perors, and especially of Hadrian and Alerander Severus, that 
‘pearly all the most important measures were taken 

injustice, elevating oppressed classes, and making the doctrine 
of the natoral equality and fraternity of mankind the basis of 
legal enactments. Receiving the beritage of these laws, the 
Christians no doubt added something; bat a careful examins- 
tion will show that it was surprisingly little. Inno respect is 
the greatuess of the Stolc philosophers more consplcnons than in 
the contrast between the gigantic stepe of legal reform made in a 
ew years under thelr Infiuence and the almoet insignificant steps 
taken when Christianity had obtained an ascendency in the em- 
pire, not to speak of the long period of decrepitude that followed. 
+ +++, Tha most prominent evidence, indeed, of ecclesiastical 
influence in the Theodosian code, is that which must be most 


lamented. It is in the immense mass of legislation intended on 
the one band to elevate the clergy into » separate and sacred 
caste, and on the other to perseente, in every form and with 
every degree of violence, all who deviated from the fine line of 


“Damascus had been the seat of empire under the Ommi- 
ades; it was removed by the succeeding family to their new city 
of Bagdad. There are not any names in the long line of Ehalifs, 


silver, the populousness and wealth of their cities, formed a. 
striking contrast to the rudeness and poverty of the western 


writings of Greece were eagerly sought and translated ; the stars 
were numbered, thecourse of the planets was measured; the 
Arsbians improved upon the science they borrowed, and re- 
turned it with abundant Interest to Europe in the communica- 
tion of numeral figures and the intellectual language of algebre.” 

Harax, View qf the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
p.m 


“J am very much disposed to believe, notwithstanding what 
seems to be the general opinion, thst Mahomet had never read 
any part of the New Testament: His knowledge of Christianity 
appears to be wholly derived from the apocryphal gospels, and 
similar works. He admitted the miraculous conception and 
prophetic character of Jesus, but not his divinity or pre-exist- 
ence.” 

Thid. p. 250, (note). 


“This, then, was the first and principal effect of the Crusades, 
a great step towards the enfranchisement of mind, great progress 
towards more extensive and liberal ideas......-». They 
[the Crusaders] also found themselves in juxtaposition with two 
civilizations, not only different from their own, but more ad- 
‘vanced—the Greek on the one hand, and the Mohammedan on 


ever seen. The Crusaders, on their part, were struck with the 
riches and elegance of manners of the Muasulmans.” 
Guizor, History of Civilization, Vol. 1, p- 194. 


“We know, indeed, that Bagdad snd Cordova became cele- 
‘brated for all graceful refinements, for letters, even for tolera- 
Hon. We know that Sclence, physical and metaphysical, be 
came s distinctive mark of the Arablans.” 

F. D. Mavmuoz, Religions of the World, p. 18. 


"He [the Ehalif Almamon} was not ignorant that they are 
the elect of God, his best and most useful servants, whose lives 
are devoted to the improvement of their rational faculties. . . « 
++ The teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries end legis- 
lators of a world which, without their ald, would again sink in 
ignorance and barbarism.” 

‘AsuLrmanserve [the Arabian historian, born A. D. 1226), 
quoted in Grasox'a Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. 
V, p SOL. 


“There was formed at the same time, in the besrt of the Ro- 
man society, a society of a very different nature, founded npon 
totally different principles, animated by different sentiments, 
a society which was about to Infuse into modern European so- 
ciety elements of a character wholly different; I speak of the 
Christian Church. I say, the Christian Charch, and not Christe 
fanity. At the end of the fourth and at the beginning of the 
fifth century, Christianity was no longer merely an individual 
bellef, it was an institution; it wasconstitnted; it had its 
government, a clergy, an hierarchy calculated for the different 
functions of the clergy, revenues, means of independent action, 
rallying points sulted for a great society, provincial, national, 
and general councils, and the custom of debating in common 
upon the affairs of the society. Ins word, Christianity, at this 
‘epoch, was not only a religion,—It was also a Church. 

‘Had it not been a Charch, I cannot say what might have hap- 
pened to it amid the fall of the Roman Empire. I confine my- 
self to simply haman conaiderations; I put aside every element 
which is foreign to the natural consequences of natural facts; 
had Christianity been, a» in tbe earller times, no more than a 
belief, a sentiment, an individual conviction, we may believe 
that it would hava sunk amidst the dissolution of the Empire, 
and the Invasion of the barbarians. In Ister times, in Asis and 
In all the north of Africa, it sunk under an invasion of the same 
nature, ander theinvasion of the Moslem barbariana; it sunk 
then, althongh it subsisted tn the form of an Institution, or con- 
stituted church. With much more reason might thesame thing 
have happened at the moment of the fall of the Roman Empire. 
There existed, at that time, none of those means by which, in 
the present day, moral influences establish themseives or offer 
resistance, independently of institutions; none of those means 
whereby a pure truth, s pure idea obtains a great empire over 
minds, governs actions, and determinesevents. Nothingof the 
kind existed in the fonrth century to give a like authority to 
ideas and to personal sentiments, It is clear that a society 


sucha storm. Idonotthink that Yaay more than the truth in 
affirming that at the end of the fourth and the commencement 
of the fifth centuries it was the Christian Church that saved 
(Christianity ; it was the Church with ita Institutions, its magis- 
trates, and its power, that vigorously resisted the internsi dis- 
solution of the Empire and barbarism ; thmt conquered the bar- 
Darlans and became the bond, the medium, and the principle of 
civilization between the Roman and barbarian worlds. It Ls, 
then, the condition of the Charch rather than that of religion, 


properly so called, that we mast look to, in order to discover 
‘what Christianity has, since then, added to modern civilization, 
and what new elements it has introduced therein. What was 
the Christian church at that period 1" 


Guzor, History of Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 83-84. 


In my last lecture, I referred to the fact that the 
earliest civilizations have been found in the tropics, 
the highest in the temperate zone; and found a suf- 
ficient cause for this fact in the superabundance of 
cheap food in tropical climates, which tends to create 
a premature and speedily arrested social develop- 
ment A surplus of food stimulated population,and 
thereby reduced wages; and the wealth acquired, 
falling into few hands, became the foundation of so- 
cial inequalities which destroyed the liberty of the 
people, and established stem of caste which ren- 
dered true civilization impossible. Having next de- 
fined true civilization as the practical reconciliation 
ofthe unity of the race with the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, so as to ensure at the same time universal 
progress and universal order, I endeavored to apply 
this standard in determining the character of the 
causes which have produced European and Ameri- 


can civilizstion. Modern society being, as it were, 
twisted of three principal strands, Greco-Roman 
civilization, Germanic barbarism, and Christianity,— 
orrather being a stream flowing from these ties 
fountain-heads,—I tried to sketch briefly what it has 
derived from each of these. Greek individualism, or 
the emphasis of the natura] deyelopment of the indi- 
vidual,and Roman imperialis or the emphasis of the 
public life of the race, I considered to be the great 
principles transmitted from Pagan antiquity ; whil 
true conception of personal independemce, i 

of citizenship in a petty State or a vast Empire, 
seemed to be absent from it. This missing element, 
however, I found in the Northern barbarism which 
at last overflowed the exhausted civilization of Rome 
like an inundation of the Nile, Out of this sentiment. 
of personal independence, combined with the pe- 
cultar clannishness of the barbarians, grew the great 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, which, however 
crudely, foreshadowed the true theory of political life 
as finally established in the American Republic. 

It remains to-day, therefore, to discover the part 
played by Christianity in the slow development of 
Western civilization, Its influences have and 
are so complex, that I cannot pretend to do more 
than give the barest outline of my thought, and must 
leave unstated most of the facts on which Ibaseit I 
will begin by emphasizing a distinction between the 
universal and special elementa of Christianity which 
has been already made in the “Fifty Affirmations,” 
but which has nevertheless failed to win the attention 
i must yet receive from philosophical students of re- 

ion. 

Y the universal element of Christianity, I mean 
the moral principles and spiritual aspirations, sen- 
timents, and affections which all otherreligions share 
with it in greater or less degree. The conviction of 
a profound, underlying oneness among all the world's 
great religions is in these days growing very deep 
and strong ; and while it tends to enlarge human eym- 
patties, snd dissipate the mean jealousies and harsh, 
false antagonisms which have embittered the re- 
lations of unlike believers, it also tends for the time 
being to obscure the perception of fundamental and 
ineffaceable differences. Christian ethics, so far ms 
valid for all times and climes, belong to thatuniversal 
element of Christianity which is not Christian,but hu- 
mun, and is found substantially the same in all the 
other great faiths which have divided the world's al- 
legiance. The Golden Rule, for instance, belongs to 
universal man, and has no more organic connection 
with Christianity than with Confucianism or Juda: 
ism. The universal element of Christianity is that in 
it which re-appears wherever the human conscience 
has spoken its commanding word, or the buman heart 
has loved, suffered, or burned with inextinguisb- 
able aspirations for a higher life. It belongs to the 
human race, not to any historical religion. 

The special element of Christianity, however, ig 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical,—on the one hand a series 
of doctrines to be mentally assented to, and on the 
other a great institution enforcing these, and de- 
manding to be obeyed and maintained in power. 
These constitute Ihe Christian system, which, ad- 
ministered by an ecclesiastical hierarchy, appeara in 
history as the Christian Church. lfChristianiry had 
not been a Church, it could never have survived the 
wreck of ancient society. Its ethics would not have 
saved it, even if far more perfect than was the fact. 
special element it owes its very existence asa 
religion, not only in human society as an historical 
power, but also in the individual soul as a moral and 
spiritual power. I find astrange inappreciation of 
this truth in a certain class of radical thinkers, who 
sympathize with the universal element of Chriat- 
ianity, but, lacking the historical conscisusness, dis- 
card ita special element as unessential and accidental, 

The connection, however, between the universal 
and special elements of Christianity isan absolutely 
vital one. To sever it is atonce to destroy Christ- 
ianity asa religion, and deprive its name of ll sig- 
nificance. Subtract the universal element—eliminate 
from Christianity {ts morality and inward spirit, 
leaving only the hard exterior of dogma, form, am: 
institution —and the moat devoted Christian would 
at once exclaim—‘Away with the corpse under 
ground!" But subtract the special element,—over- 
throw the mocs-grown edifice of Christian theology 
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and Christian institutions,—snd the universal ele- 
ment becomes a disembodied ghost, vanishing into 
thin air atthe approach of light A corpse ora 
ghost—such is Christianity, if once its universal and 
special elements are parted; in either case, dead be- 
yond hope, so far as the living world of man is con- 
cerned. In truth, Christianity is & river, with def- 
nite sources, definite channel, definite mouth. What 
isa river? A Lody of water, flowing ultimately into 
the sea between banks that determine itscourse, The 
‘universal element of Christianity is the water itself,— 
water, the same everywhere all over the globe, owing 
no allegiance to the banks it fertilizes, but passing on- 
ward to mingle with kindred drops in the depths of 
ocean, or to fall in showers upon the bosom of the 
earth. But the special element of Christianity is the 
banks that confine the water, and guide its course. 
What the river would be without its water or with- 
ont its banks, such would be Christianity without its 
universal or its special element. Distinct yet insepara- 
"ble, these two are equally essential to its existence as 
an active force in human history. Separate them— 
abolish either —and only a memory will remain. 
Now the influence of the universal elementon civ- 
ilization, so far as it can be isolated, has unquestion- 
ably been good; while the influence of the special 
element has been partly good and partly evil. The 
pure morality of the Church, although somewhat 
one-sided and incomplete, has been a blessing to man- 
kind. Especially in the early ages of its history, it 
the character and conduct of the Christians so 
high as to excite the admiration even of their perse- 
cutors. From the time, however, that Christianit 
became the dominant religion of the world, this col- 
lective moral perry comand; und the’ day bas 
loi me by when it wasa prima facie proof oí 
moral excellence to know that à man ‘called hi 
s Christian, But itis impossible to consider the 
moral influence of Christianity as in fact separable 
from its element. Christian morality is so in- 
dissolubly bound up with Christian doctrine, that it 
is always colored by it. Nay, more. Thecharacters 
known in Christian history as the saintliest exhibi- 
tions of Christian morals have become such through 
the activity of specially Christian motives drawn 
from Christian theology. An impassioned love for 
Jesus, as Savior and Lord, lies at the root of their ex- 
ceptional sanctity, and is, in Lecky's phrase, "the 
wellspring of whatever is best and purest in Christian 
lifa" There B however, an embarra mpr 
riety in ing of “ Christian moral [o 
is a Rule] anà absolute; it deals with 
laws valid everywhere and always, and of uncondi- 
tional obligation ; it appeals solely to that which is 
‘universal in man, neither Christian nor extra-Christ- 
ian, his moral nature; it lends itself to the service of 
no historical system. Hence the phrase “Christian 
morals” always implies that the command to do right 
is grounded on an Appeal to motives drawn from the 
ial element of istianity, such, for instance, aa 
e love of Jesus, the hope of heaven, or the fear of 
In other words, morals can only become 
“Christian” by being filtered through Christian doc- 
trine, and thug receiving from the latter a character- 
istic coloring. 
‘Tho influence, therefore, of Christianity upon mod- 
ern civilization has been neither purely moral nor 
urely theological, but a mixture of both. Christ- 
Eit) is not an abstraction, but has been a power in 
history BECAUSE IT HAS CAST UNIVERSAL MORALITY 
IN THE DEFINITE MOULD OF CHRISTIAN DOGMAS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. Our question thus resolves itself prac- 
tically into the inquiry,—Whst has the CHRISTIAN 
CnuRcH, the creation of the special element of Christ- 
lanity, done for civilization * 
At the period when Constantine assumed the im- 
rial purple, the Christians numbered, according to 
ibbon's estimate, only about one-twentieth of the 
population of the Roman Empire. But from that day 
the Christian Church aspired to the administration of 
the world. It soon achieved its end, and made the 
Emperors its tools. Guizot errs in imagining that 
the Church and the Empire had different principles. 
‘The dominant idea of Rome became the dominant 
idea of the Church, namely, the creation of a vast 
unity of the nations under one imperial government, 
Just as the minor kingdoms of the earth were swal- 
lowed up in the enormous Roman Empire, so were 
their jarring polytheiams swallowed up in the victo- 
rious Church. In fact, JESUS BECAME THE REAL EM- 
PEROR OF ROME, AND HIS CHURCH THE REAL CUSTO- 
DIAN OF THE IDEA OF IMPERIALISM. The idea was 
all-inclusive; the fact, it is true, failed to embody it 
in completeness. Out of all the conflicting and het- 
erogeneous elements of the Empire to construct an 
harmonious whole—to create a public life conscious- 
ly one and indivisible throughout the habitable globe, 
—this was the object of the Church, and it was also 
the object of the Empire. But while the Emperors 
aimed only at political unity, the Church aimed to 
add to this the unity of thought, of affection, and of 


will,—to complete the vast structure of political im- 
perial by creating, as its counterpart and fulfil- 
ment, s spiritual imperialism vaster still. "True, the 


outward and the inward Empires were equally des- 
potic; but if they had not corresponded to the wants 
of the time, neither could have existed. The point I 
wish to make clear and prominent is simply this, that 
the Roman Empire and the Roman Church were in- 
spired by one and the same idea of absolute, universal 
imperialiam ; and that the Roman Church held it in 
a far higherand fuller and more thorough-going sense 
than the secular government, Though under the 
form of despotism, it seized and cherished with pro- 
found devotion the grand idea of tbe unity of man, 
aad sought to mould human society throughout the 
world in accordance with it. The Church thus won 


its amazing victory over 

it expressed, far better than 
piration of the P. heart, 
more Roman than itself. 

Now when the Northern barbarians came in con- 
quee hordes, and at last annihilated the secular 

impire, submitted without resistance to the ec- 
clesiastical Empire. They destroyed the visible unity 
of the Western world; but thelr swords were power- 
less against its invisible unity. They conquered 
Rome; they were conquered by Rome’s idea. Impe- 
rislism, apparently extinguished in the dismember- 
ment of the Roman dominion, survived in a subtler 
form in the Church; and in the course of centuries it 
re-appeared even in outward form in the temporal 
triomph of the Papacy, Here we find the secular 
and ecclesiastical Empires practically united under a 
single head; and although the temporal power of the 
Popedom never equalled that of the Roman Emper- 
ors, its spiritual power obtained so vast a develop- 
ment that the Pope, as an actual sovereign, wielded 
at last a shtier than the imperial sceptre. Dur- 
ing the Dark Ages therefore, when the very {dea of 
public or national life seemed to have faded from the 
world's consciousness, and when the great truth of 
the unity of man appeared to be irrecoverably lost, the 
Church still preserved it, and transmitted to modern 
times this sublime principle, the greatest legacy of 
Rome. For this service, the special element of t- 
isnity—the Christian Theology and Church—i 
ted to the lasting gratitude of mankind. 

"The idea of Imperialism, thus preserved, still sur- 
vives in its ancient form. "The Northern barbari 
submitted to the spiritual sway of Rome, although in 
their own turbulent fashion. Their much-vaunied 
conquest of Rome was, in fact, never accomplished. 
"That passionate love of personal independence which 
I haye mentioned aa the great eontribution of Ger- 
manic barbarism to modern civilization for long arag- 
gled blindly and uuessily against the absolute domi- 
E ition of Home; but ecclesiastical cunning and am- 
bition were more than a match for it. For many cen- 
turies after the so-called downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Roman imperialism atill governed Europe under 
‘the form of the Christian Church ; and the pride of 
its pretensi rpetuated in the great Papal ponti- 
ficate and the feeble imitation of this by the various 
to note, in paming, that tbe imperlish of Charie- 
to note, , thst the imperialism oí le- 

‘and ‘the later imperialism of the Bonapartes, 
which sought to revive under changed conditions the 
ancient Roman Empire, were simple monstrosities, 
and failed because the true Roman Empire still sur- 
vived in the Catholic Church. The counterfeit was 
detected by mankind. 

Let me state this most important truth exactly as 
it is, however strange the statement may appear. Un- 
til Christianity has Ceased to be the great, dominant, 
universally recognized religion of the Western world, 
it is in vain to attempt to write the history of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” ‘The im- 
mortal work of Gibbon does but deal with the merest 
shell of the subject. Tax Roman EMPIREIS Cunist- 
rANITY. It is still a vast and powerful reality. It is 
not yet fallen. Its sway is somewhat weakened, but 
by uo means destroyed. All the governments of the 
old world are sull pledged to its support, and still 
maintain the clergy as the spiritual nobility of the 
Christian Church, the spiritual aristocracy in that in- 
visible Roman Empire of which Jesus ia the Emperor 
and the Head. Never was a blow aimed fairly at the 
roots of this enormous world-system of Christian Im- 
perialism, until the government of the great Ameri- 
can egt was established on a purely secular 
basis. 'The American people dreamed not what the: 
did. They builded better than they knew. The ul- 
timate meaning of that fact is neither more nor less 
than the utter overthrow of Christianity as a great 
world-governing religion. That stern passion for 
freedom, not merely political but personal, which is the 
grandest trait of the Teutonic character, bas fought 
with Rome from the earliest days of CI ristinn iiy. 
Although it triumphed over Rome's political impe- 
rialism, it succumbed to her ecclesiastical imperial- 
ism, over which it won its first decisive victory in the 
founding of a purely secular government in the West- 
ern World. Here, friends, is the Roman Empire 
doomed to "decline and fall" We are the heirs of 
those old barbarians who but half did freedom’s 
work. What they were too ignorant to do, the free- 
men of America, gradually educated by the influences 
of civil liberty, are destined to accomplish. Here is 
to be the tremendous death: struggle of Christian Im- 
perialism with modern Republicanism; nor is the 
issue doubtful. And freedom's victory in America 
will be frcedom's victory throughout the world. 

To Protestants, and cepecially to Protestant lib- 
erals, I know that these statements must seem utterly 
and extravagantly wild. So completely habitusted 
are they to look on Roman Catholicism as a corrup- 
tion of Christianity rather than as a derelopment of it, 
that, as Mr. Frothingham ssid last May in Boston,— 
“When Mr. Abbot says, Christianity culminates in 
Romanism, every Protestant nostril dilates with 
scorn." So beit, For proof of my interpretation of 
Christianity, I appeal to the sober thought of poster- 
ity—to the enlarged experience of mankind. Com- 
pare with me the essential ideas of Roman Imperial- 
jam and of Christianity, and judge for yourselves how 
far I am right and how far Protestant nostrils are 
needlessly dilated. 

The great ambition of Rome, during the later Com- 
monwealth and the Empire, was to unite the known 
world under a single head. The union thus aimed 
at was purely political, nor was it ever absolutely 

realized. The conquest of the world was not so ens- 
fly accomplished. ‘But that was the aim steadily held 


ism because in reality 
im, the secret as- 
use it was really 


enti- 


in view and, so far as the wonderful military genius 
of Rome could avail, successfully carried out. To 
unite and governa whole world by a single will— 
that was the clear, tern ambition of the Cæs- 

the grest dominant idea of the Roman Empire. 

ow in what did this idea differ from that of th: 
Christian Church? Let history, not transcendental 
Philosophy, reply. The gradually developed object 
of the Christian Church was simply to mount the im- 
perial throne, wield the imperial power in. its own 
interest, and extend the authority of the imperial 
sceptre over the affections and thoughts of all man- 
kind. That is, it aimed to unite the whole world in 
obedience to the will of the Christ, of whom the 
Church stood as the visible vicegerent. Without in 
the least aeai the absolutism of the Empire, it 
aspired to add tothisan equally absolute control of 
human minds consciences, hearts, and willa. Ii 
simply aimed to make the Roman Empire internal 
as well as external, and thus enlarge its boundaries 
by removing all limits to its away even in the depths 
ofthe human soul The gradual elevation of the 
bishopric of Rome to the universal Papacy was the 
inevitable result and outward expreasion of this ec- 
clesiastical ambition, which was itself the natural 
consequence of the fundamental Christian idea of the 
Messiahship. The union of the temporal and spirit- 
ual powers ia one Supreme Pontiff, whose will was 
the law of God to all Christendom,—what is this but 
the development ef ancient Roman Imperialiam into 
mediseyal Catholic Imperialism ? That this develop- 
ment took place, is the plainest fact of history, That 
it was the logical and necessary result of the Christ- 
jan ides, is the equally plain conclusion of common 
sense, 


Now it is the great merit of Imperialism, both 
under its Pagan and its Christian forms, that it held 
fast to the great truth of the unity of man. Rebellion 
was the greatest of crimes under the one—schiam the 
greatest of crimes under the other. But it is the 
great demerit of both forms thet they utterly sacri- 

iced human liberty. Rome, ancient and modern, 
stands in history for the UNITY oF MAN on THE BASIS 
or AUTHORITY. Christianity did but complete and 
realize the ideal of Paganism. Its greatest merit and 
its greatest demerit, esch the simple expansion of the 
corresponding merit and demerit of the Pagan Em- 
pire, give us a direct reply to our question concern- 
ing the influence of Christianity, and in cular its 
special element, on civilization. in mind 
our previously accepted test of true civilization,— 
namely, the practical reconciliation of the unity of the 
race with the liberty of the indlvidual,—we can state 
this reply with precision. True civilization will 
secure the Unity oF MAN ON THE BASIS OF FREEDOM. 
Bo far, therefore, as Christianity Leld firm, during the 
chaotic disorganization of the Middle , to the 
sublime fact of the Unrry or Man, it rendered to the 
cause of civilization a service of unspeakable value. 
But so far asit insisted on the principle of AUTHORITY 
and trampled on the principle of FREEDOM, it dealt 
to this cause a most dangerous and ghastly’ wound, 
History containg indubitable proofs that it both ren- 
dered this service and dealt this wound; and both 
are to be attributed to itsspecial—that is, its dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical—element. Allow me to point out 
8 few great leading facts which sustain my conclu- 

jons, 

In the period succeeding the decay of the ancient 
Pi or Greco-Roman civilization, the utter disso- 
lution of society was threatened. ‘Anarchy of the 
most terrible character seemed almost universal. At 
that period, when lawlessness had taken the place of 
law, and disorder that of order, the great truth to 
which Imperialism held fast was most urgently re- 

ired ; and it was then that Christianity rendered to 
id its greatest service. Liberty is always im- 
possible where there isno law; and what society 
most sorely needed was a deep conviction of the 
unity of man. This the Church not only taught, but 
by its powerful organization did the utmost possible 
to realize. Besides softening the fierce and cruel 
manners of the times, which it did in virtue of its 
universal or moral element, Christianity by itsspecial 
element also held aloft the banner of an indivisible 
oneness of tbe race in the “kingdom of God"—the 
“Church of Christ.” Without the development of 
this sense of a common interest, Europe might have 
remained what savage America once was, a wilder- 
ness inhabited only by disconnected aud warring 
tribes or clans. The feudal system alone, if not re- 
inforced by the influence of a universal Christian 
Church, would probably haye failed to develop itself 
into a group of great nations, The social forces were 
all centrifogal ; Christianity alone played the part of 
a centripetal force. In this influence which it then 
exerted lay public benefit whose magnitude it 
would be difficult to over-estimate; and for its 
good results all credit should to yielded to historical 
Christianity. 

‘The first great manifestation of a public European 
consciousness, which had been thus quietly develop- 
ing in tbe medival society, was the outbreak of the 
crusading fever, which continued from the eleventh 
into the thirteenth century. The Crusades were a 
great and well-nigh universal uprising of the peoples 
of Europe to rescue the tomb of Jesus from the 
bands of the Moslem or "iafidels," Their origin was, 
as you see, to be found in theepecial element of 
Christianity—in the superstitious adoration of the 
Head of the Church. To the special element of Christ- 
isnity, therefore, must be attributed, directly or in- 
directly, both the good and the evil of this Tanatical 
enterprise. The resulte ot the Crusades were, on the 
one band, uniold ey aud waste of treasure and 
blood,—on the other hand, the development ofa 
great European consciousness, the consequent en- 
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feeblement of the feudal system and a very beneficial 
contact with the superior Mohammedan civilization. 
"Their general effect was to enlarge tha activity, 
mental and otherwise, of the European populations, 
and pave the way for a brighter future. 

‘The absolute supremacy of Christianity, in con- 
sequence of the Crusades, ite zenith, and began 
to decline. The revival of learning by the discovery 
of the ancient literature of Greece and Rome gave an 
igactrenont. Smp to the maw 5 a CA Ee 
modern industry began to leveloped; pi 
was invented ; wder and the compass became 
known; Vasco de discovered the Passage of 
the Cape of Good Hope; Columbus and the Cabota 
discovered America; commerce received a wonderful 
impetus; science and art and philosophy took a fresh 
start from a higher vantage-ground. ahort, the 
world was waking from its long slumber, and modern. 
civilization was born. But in all this Christianity 
had no part The Church had outgrown its chief 
usefulness, and become a hindrance. Henceforth the 
world had to fight it at every stop. — . . 

At last came the Reformation, with its great insur- 
rection of the human mind against the authority of 
the Church,—a movement which owed its origin and 
success to that indomitable spirit of independence 
transmitted by the barbaric North to its posterity, and 
destined now to fight once more across the seas the 
battle of human progress against the stil] surviving 
Roman Imperialism. Without being aware of the 
fact, Luther and Calvin rose in rebellion against the 
very cardinal principle of Christianity, that of blind 
submission to Authority; and Taa Era their pro- 
testin behalf of freedom was incomplete. Yet, partial 
asit was, It achieved momentous gains for civilization, 
and did incalculable service to humanity, From that 
day to this, the cause of man has been gaining ground 
against the cause of Christian Imperialism; yet the 
battle still continues, and has hardly yet in to be 

fought about the capital point. The conflict, how- 
ever, is deepening, Mankind are beginning to be 
aware that the Christian Church, so far from belag a 
friend to modern civilization, is today its most potent 
and deadly en and when tbat conviction bas 
once become firmly rooted in the buman mind, the 
triumph of free humanity will be assured, Christ- 
janity the caua of civilization? Preposterous, auda- 
cious claim] For centuries it has been the t 
obstacle to progress and reform in every feld of hu- 
man activity; and while I would not, and do not, 
forget the good Influence of its univefal element, Í 
believe most profoundly that the influence of ita 
special element is growing daily more obstructive, 
and must be destroyed nt any cost. 

T have thus tried to deal fairly but frankly with the 
theme I had to discuss, Without going atall into 
details, I have shown that Christianity is the Roman 
Enple outliving {ts time, and embodying the same 
fundamental principle of Imperislism—the Unity of 
Man on the basis of Authority—which was the life 
and ie pia of Pr Rome. Ihave shown that 
true civilization will be the final establishment of the 
Unity of Man on the basis of Freedom, and that thia 
in the fundamental principle of American Republican- 
ism. Between these two, Roman Taperialiam and 
American Republicanism, which, when carried up 


to the spiritual plane, re-appear as Christianity ai 
Free Religion, Y hav shown that an irrepressible 
conflict exis! ‘hich must go on till one or the other 


is annihilated. The world will yet find itself forced 
to choose between them. 

What, then, has Christianity contributed to ciy- 
ization? 

By ita universal element, it has exerted inno small 
degree n softening and purifying influence over man- 
ners and morals; though even this has not been un. 
mixed good. Even a truth may become a practical 
falsehood by excess of emphasis or disproportion of 
development; and the many-sidedness of modern 
morality bas bot been brought out by Christianity, 
which Underrates the virtues ofmaturity and holda up 
& "little child" as its ideal, 

By its special element, it has always affirmed the 
rent principle of the unity of man, but has miserably 
mutilated this by admitting only a fraction of the 
race to ita BiB xU It bas sought to brini 
all men within its fold and thus make the unity ol 
man a fact; but it bas exacted submission to impos- 
sible claims, sought to subjugate human reason and 
human conscience, and scrupled at no time to use 
violence and persecution when it had the power, In 
a period of universal anarchy, ignorance, and degra- 
dation, its very despotism had some compensating ad- 
vantages. But that period has passed. Every year 
widens the gulf between civilization and the Christ- 
ian religion. Humanity today demands freedom— 

litical, social, mental, religious—as its first and 

ighest good; and it is freedom which Christianity 
can never without suicide concede. The unity of 
man which it seeks to realize in the great empire of 
the “Christof God” over all human society, is atulti- 
fied and destroyed by its principle of Authority, 
which can never secure this unity. In the present 
age of the world, Christianity chiefly contributes to 

vilization great and terrible obstacles; and it be- 
comes daily plainer that, in proportion as these ob- 
stacles are overcome and the Christian Church is en- 
feebled in power, the gray dawn of the Golden Age 
is brightening into day, 


Gerrit Smith’s letter to Mr. Churchill on the 
Sun Domingo question is timely, brave, and 
true. 
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THE CONFLICT COMING. 


The proposed amendment to the Conatitu- 
tion of the United States by which the Amer- 
ican government is to be based on the Ohrist- 
ian religion and robbed of ita chief jewel, re- 
ligious liberty, has been brought before Con- 
gress by Senator Yates, of Illinois, in the 
shape of a memorial, A National Convention 
for pushing this “reform” will probably have 
been held in Philadelphia before this issue of 
‘THe INDEX reaches its readers. Meetings are 
algo held in the churches, as in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati last week, 
for the same purpose. The country is on the 
eve of a great agitation of this question, The 
present attempts will probably fail. Butnew 
ones, and more powerful ones, will be made. 
‘There is no escaping this issue. Christianity 
is mustering its forces for open war against 
republican liberty, and the sooner the fact is 
recognized, the better. Fortunately, notwith- 
standing some inconsistencies of practice 
(such as the illegal appointment of public 
“Thanksgiving Days” by the President, and 
the payment of salaries to Ohristian Chaplains 
in Congress, National Asyluma,the army, etc.), 
the precedents are on the side of religious free- 
dom, For instance, in a treaty with Tripoli, 
concluded by the administration of George 
Washington, November 4, 1796, there occurs 
the following notable declaration :— 


“Ag THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED BTATES 18 
wor IN ANY SENSE FOUNDED ON THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; as it has in itself no character of enmit 
against the laws, religion or Eee of Mussul- 
men [Mussulmans] ; and as the said States never have 
entered into any war or act of hostilit inat any 
Mahometan nation, it is declared by the parties that 
no pretext arising from religious opinions shall over 
produce an interruption of 
tween the two countries.” 

Not this treaty alone, but the whole theory 
of our republican government ns well, will be 
unsettled and destroyed, if these fanatical ef- 
forta are to succeed. Americans must watch 
such movements. “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

a 

The names of persons to whom THE IN- 

DEX ig desired to be sent during January are 
pouring in so fast—by fifties and even hun- 
drede—that our editions of the early numbers 
of the second volume, though very large, cau- 
not supply the demand. We shall be obliged 
to substitute other numbers in many cases, 
reserving enough copies of Nos. 54and 65 to 
furnish to new subscribers. But we are glad 
to receive all the names that can be sent; and 
to each we will send four sample copies, in- 
cluding at least one number containing the 
“Modern Principles.” If in any case our 
friends desire that four consecutive numbers 
of the present year should be sent to the ad- 
dresses given, we will commence with the is- 
sue next succeeding our receipt of the order, 
and print enough extra copies to meet the de- 
mand. By all means let new names be sent 
in ; for we regard this as one of the very best 
means of enlarging our circulation, and we 
renew our thanks to the friends who take the 
tronble of forwarding the names, 


harmony existing be- 


Mr. D. G. Francis, 17 Astor Place, New 
York, has issued a new and revised edition of 
Mr. Frothingham’s “Child’s Book of Religion.” 
It is the product ofa mind rich in religions 
sensibility. Poems of rare grace and beauty, 
selected or otherwise, abound in its pages. A 
whole cluster of charming legends, sure to in- 
terest children, sure also to require some ju- 
dicious warnings against a too credulous ac- 
ceptance, is given in the latter part of the 
book. A highly imaginative mind like Mr. 
Frothingham’s, inclining always to seize the 
ideal truth and to disregard its wrappage, is 
apt to credit others with the same tendency, 
ard to underrate the literalism of average 
childhood. Older readers, especially liberal 
people who are not bigoted in their liberality 
and who stillenjoy the poetry of Christianity, 
will derive no little pleasure from these legends, 
and find them useful auxiliaries in cultivating 
the moral nature of children. The general 
influence of the book cannot fail to develop 
their religious sentiment, which we suppose 
to be one of the compiler’s chief aims. There 
is time enough in later years for speculative 
thinking and exact science. Let childhood 
revel in its innocent dreams, and suck the 
honey of poetic fancies as freely from Christ- 
ian mythology as from the “Arabian Nights ;” 
but protect it in season from the germs of 
superstition. Fiction known to be such is 
food ; fiction mistaken for truth is poison. 

re 

The “Science of Evil,” by Mr. Joel Moody, 
of which advance sheets have been forwarded 
to us, is the work of an independent and or- 
iginal thinker, written in a trenchant and 
neryous atyle--in fact, more vigorous than ac- 
curate. The hasty glance which is all we have 
found leisure to give to it thus far has not 
qualified na to express an opinion on its merit 
as s whole; but we have seen enough to be 
convinced that the author has ideas worthy of 
very thoughtful consideration. Ourattention 
has been especially arrested by the boldness 
with which he treats the subject of prostitution. 
This is the closing sentence :—“If prostitution 
must be struck, strike the man who patronizes 
in any manner the sale of woman’s virtue.” 
Published by Crane & Byron, Topeka, Kan- 
BAS. 


—— a 

The free evening school for men and boys 
in Toledo is growing so rapidly that the num- 
ber of teachers ought to be greatly increased. 
Beginning with seventy or eighty scholars, it 
had one hundred and eighty-two on the even- 
ing of Jun. 11, The attendance at the female 
schools is much leas. An earnest appeal is 
made by the Committee to the public for more 
teachers. It is hoped that every competent 
person in the city who can give one eveninga 
week to this greatly needed work will volun- 
teer at once. It would bea shame to thecom- 
munity, if such an enterprise should languish 
for lack of instructors. 


Mr. William Sharman, late minister of the 
Unitarian Seciety in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
has dropped the “Rev,” withdrawn from the 
Unitarian ministry on account of the action 
of tho last National Conference, and assumed 
the editorship of the Leavenworth Times. We 
congratulate him on his manly protest, and 
wish him great success in his new line of 
labor. Before long, others will discover the 
impossibility of being free men in the Unita- 
rian pulpit, go long as they entertain radical 
convictions. A little more non-conformity 


would invigorate the times. 
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THE HOSPITALITIES OF FAITH, 


"The critica of Free Religion meet its asser- 
tion of the universality of religious senti- 
menia, ideas, and principles by urging the 
large hospitality which the Christian religion 
extends to them all Yes, they say, religion 
is universal, and Christianity is the universal 
religion. Religious sentiments, ideas, prin- 
ciples, are diffused over the whole world; and 
Ohristianity proves itself to be the true re- 
ligion because it contains them all What 
true or good thing can be found elsewhere 
that is not found more justly stated in the 
faith of Christendom ? 

"The Theist reads of the personal God, the 
Father “who maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth his rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” The Pantheist finds 
comfort in Paul’s declaration that “In Him 
we live and move and have our being.” 
"The Transcendentalist reads with delight the 
eighth chapter of Romans. The Spiritualist 
can desire nothing better than the stories of 
transfigoration and resurrections, the ac- 
counts of opening heavens, visions of the de- 
parted, and voices from the invisible world. 
The Mystic has all he needs in the writings 
ascribed to the apostle John. The believer in 
the unity, the spirituality, the loving kindness, 
the careful providence of God, must be blind 
indeed if he misses in the New Testament an 
adequate expression of his persuasions, Im- 
mortality is there; recompense and retribu- 
tion, justice and mercy are there. Ovnfucius 
might find here his moral precepts; Zoroaster 
his conviction of the everlasting battle be- 
tween light and darkness; Gautama Buddha 
his sense of the evil of animal desire, his pas- 
sion for purity, and his aspiration after heaven. 
The Greek may feast his love of beauty on the 
vision of the Christ's unapproachable loveli- 
ness, and may satisfy hia taste for speculation 
by the lofty reasonings of the fourth Gospel. 
The Roman finde an earnest affirmation of his 
reverence for law, both in its civil and its 
moral aapect. The Rationalist welcomes his 
principle in the injunction to “ prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.” 
The Calvinist is comforted with the promise 
of everlasting damnation. The Universalist 
rejoices in the Love that met death for all. 
The Naturalist and the Supernaturalist find, 
each, suitable text. 

What hospitality could be larger? The 
Christ says the people from the East and the 
West, from the North and from the South, 
shall come into his kingdom. The shepherds 
and the sages, the kings and the peasantry, 
angels and brute beasts, met together in the 
stable, while the star stood in the heavens il- 
luminating them all. There was room by the 
manger for all sorts and conditions of men,— 
for human and for seraphic beings. There is 
room in the Charch for all sorts and condi- 
tions of souls,—for faiths rudimental and for 
faiths sublimated. The little child received 
all the gifts, the gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
and the field. flower which the shepherds may 
have stopped to pluck on their way. The 
Church receives all beliefs, the convictions of 
the most enlightened spirits, and the stam- 
mering confessions of the dark and doubting. 

Now granting all this to be true, granting 
that Christianity opens its doors to all honest 
comers, and finds for them all entertainment 
in some parta of its large mansion, giving them 
straw or down to lie on, and a crust or some- 
thing more succulent to eat, we do not per- 
ceive how the fact establishes the humanity 


or proves the genuine hospitality of the faith. 
Indeed another interpretation may be pnt on 
the fact which not only seta the claim of gen- 
erosity aside, but justifies the. old deep-seated 
suspicion of exclusiveness. 

It is a custom with some of the English 
nobility, and of old was a custom with the 
proudest feudal barons, to make an occasional 
feast to which all the tenantry were invited. 
The lord welcomed them to the castle; the 
lady said gracious wordain the porch. There 
were amusements for the old people, and 
sports for the young; games for the lads, and 
gayeties for the maidens, and dances on the 
green sward for both, Bountiful tables were 
spread on the lawns, at which all sat down 
together. The lowliest were waited on, and 
the lordliest waited. Every appetite was gra- 
tified, and every taste consulted. The manors 
and parks were free, and every visitor was 
made to feel at home. On the next day, how- 
ever, the gates were shut, the villagers toiled 
on the land, and eat black bread in their huts, 
and were given to understand that the wel- 
come of the day before was an act of con- 
descension on the part of their liege lord. 
The liege lord never visited their homes, or 
sat down to their tables, or confessed that 
they had anything that he had not, or ad- 
mitted that he owed anything to them or 
could derive from them either entertainment 
or instruction, or shared with them the les- 
sons of common human experience. He had 
all they had, and a good deal more. He 
could give them many things they had not. 
But they could give nothing to him ; and if 
they possessed anything in common with 
him, it was valueless because it was a mere 
fragment, a detached morsel, of no intrinsic 
worth, 

It is somewhat 80 with Christianity. It is 
glad to have the other religions come as 
guests and admire the splendor of its courts, 
the vastness of its preserves, the Juxuriance 
of its gardens, the wealth of its galleries, the 
bountifulness of its board, the richness and 
variety of the costumes displayed by those 
who accept its hospitality. It will take pains 
to collect and exhibit what each loves best to 
see, and to provide for each the viande and 
the delicacies which each particularly enjoys. 
But she never reciprocates. It is one thing 
to be visited, quite another thing to visit; one 
thing to dazzle the world with your own wealth, 
another thing to admire others’ possessions; 
one thing to accept the tribute of worship, 
another thing to pay it when it is due. 

Will the “Christian” acknowledge that 
other believers bave the same things that he 
has? Will he confess that other believers 
may perhaps have some things in greater per- 
fection than he has them? Will he consent 
to visit them in their own land and do justice 
to their own productions? Will he esteem at 
their full worth the theism of India, the 
spiritualism of Persia, the philosophical in- 
sight of Greece, the moral dignity of Rome, 
the catholicity of Egypt, the social complete- 
ness of China, the rational breadth of Judæa? 
Will he render due meed of praise to the im- 
mortal Buddha, to Confucius, the “superior 
man” to whom the people of Chins do rever- 
ence, and whom the Emperor of those mil. 
lions worships with all his court? Will he 
place Socrates where he belongs, neither try- 
ing to disparage his character, nor diminish 
his fame? Will he respect the slave Epictetus 
and tbe Emperor Marcus Aurelius as cordial- 
ly as he would have done, had no Jesus ex_ 


isted to share the glory of their goodness?" 
Will he take staff and scrip and reverently go 
on a pilgrimage to foreign shrines, confessingy 
as he kneels at them, the equal omnipresenee- 
of the divine spirit? Will he candidly ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to Alexandria and 
Babylon, to Antioch and Corinth, to Athens 
and Rome? Will he thank Buddhism for this, 
Zoroastrism for that, Mosaism for the other? 
Platonism for this idea, Mithraism for this 
symbol, Brahmanism for that form? Wilk 
he rejoice in finding everywhere the elements 
and the demonstrations of the spiritual life, 
and now and then will he put himself in the 
attitude of a receiver? Will he condescend 
even to be a supplicant for a blessing whick 
has been more richly bestowed on his neigh- 
bors than on himself? If he will not, his 
claim to generosity cannot be allowed; his 
boasted hospitality is delusive. He is not te 
be credited either with sympathy or with fair- 
mess; and, instead of praise for his magne- 
nimity, he must not be surprised if he meets 
with blame for his superciliousness and pride. 
The emotions of the devotees of some 
strange old faith on recognising his ancestraP 
beliefs adopted by Christianity, may be akin 
to those of Italians or Spaniards on seeing 
the master-pieces of native art displayed in- 
the Louvre. There they are, undoubted or- 
iginala They are in excellent company and 
well preserved. But it is exasperating to re- 
member how they came to be where they are, 
and to be invited to the privilege of viewing: 
them. 0. B. P- 


MELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Some dozen years ago, while I was in Ger- 
many, an anecdote was being circulated of 
Humboldt which well illustrates the relatite 
positions of the church and science of thie 
age. Humboldt had been very critically sick, 
and the greatest solicitude was manifested in. 
Berlin and throughout Germany with regard’ 
to the issue of the disease, After days of anx— 
ious waiting the public were informed that he’ 
was convalescent, Just at this time an eyan- 
gelical ecclesiastical convention was in seasiorr 
at Vienna; and the clerical delegates, hearing: 
the good news of Hnumboldt's probable re- 
covery, sent him a telegraphic dispatch con- 
gratulating him that by the grace of God he 
had been brought through his severe illness 
and was being restored to health. Humboldt 
said, when the message had been read to him, 
“Send a reply thanking the Convention for 
the interest shown in my condition, and say 
that, through the natural vigor of my' con- 
stitution and the skill of my good physician, 
my health is now nearly restored.” 

Here in anutshell are presented the two 
sides of the question in the modern confiet + 
between “religion” and “science ;” on theone ' 
side religion, as represented in a Protestant’ 
clerical Convention, appealing to and-aphold- - 
ing the idea of a power directly and specially ` 
intervening in the affairs of men without re- > 
gard to fixed methods and laws; on theother ^ 
side science, in the person of its greatest nod 
ern representative, maintaining the regularity 
and inviolability of natural law, and resting- 
upon man’s capacity to discover the same aa 
the true basis of all human faith and activity. 

Now there should be no conflict betweor « 
these two things. Religion in its essence and ` 
deepest reality is as much-a study und observ- 
ance of law as is science; and science, whem 
it comes to the bottom of its problems, touches 
with awe the same ground out of which re- 
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ligion springs. The conflict comes from re- 
ligion not throwing off the habits of thought 
and speech that have come down from prim- 
itive faiths and are now out of place in this 
rational and scientific age. Religion insists 
atill upon saying (religion, that is, in its ec- 
clesiastical forms) that Humboldt recovered 
from his sickness through some providential 
power specially superadded to the vital pro- 
cesses of his physical nature and the skill of 
his physician, which power it calla the “grace 
of God.” Science says that the grace of God, 
the divine energy and power, whatever it be 
im essence, that restored him tohealth, worked 
throngh the vital processes and laws of his 
natural constitution and the physician’s 
knowledge and vigilance. And one of the 
worst features of the conflict is, that probably 
a majority of the clergymen at Vienna in 
their secret thought agreed with the state- 
ment of Humboldt, but, from some supposed 
ecclesiastical exigency, felt it necessary to re- 
peat in public the traditional statement of 
theology. W. J. P. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondenta must run the risk of typographical 
errors, The utmoet care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 


fer no space will be spared to Errata. 


SPENCER ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


Mz. AnmBoT:—You directed my attention some 
time ago to Herbert Spencer's reply to your review 
of his Principles of ‘Biology, in bis pamphlet entitled 
Bpontaneous Generation. l have read the reply, and 
on that, in connection with your article on the same 
subject in Tae Inpex of Nov. 5, I make the follow- 
ing remarks, Your affirmation that,—" Whoever re- 
jects the miraculous-creation hypothesis is necesearil 
‘driven to accept some form of the evolution [of ie] 
hypothesis, unless he stolidly refuses to think; 
‘whatever evidence is sufficient to discredit the former, 
by that very fact establishes the latter,"—may be true, 
bat only in regard to those who accept the Nebular 
hypothesis to explain the origin of the globe; it can- 
not apply to those who reject both the Nebular and 
the mirsculous-creation hypothesis. 

Hugh Miller, in his Footprints of the Creator, admit- 
fed that the old anti-atheistic arguments cannot be 

ht to bear against the atheistical assertors of an 
infinite or eternal series of beings. Metaphysical The- 
ology, he eaid, in his latest work, furnishes no argu- 
menis against them. It is geology only that furnishes 
irrefutable arguments. It shows from demonstrable 
facts that the infinite series of the atheist can have no 
in modern science, and that the development 
(evolution) hypothesis is a mere dream, unsupported 
a shadow of evidence; but he made the great mis- 
siatement that geology showed that every species of 
plant and animal that now lives upon the earth be- 
gan to be during the tertiary period, and that not any 
of the species existed in the secondary period. The 
progress of geology now shows that this statement is 
utterly false; it also shows that species now existing 
annot be distinguished from mon which existed in 
strata of the primary periód. Twenty-five Years ago 


Miller assumed that about the present time 


ion hypothesis is very 
fairly stated by Prof Tyndall in his address to the 
British Association on the Scientific Use of the Imagi- 
‘ation. He there said,—* All our philosophy, all our 
poetry, nll our science, and all our art—Plato, Shakes- 
peare, Newton, and Raphael potentially existed in 
the fires of the sun.” But he admitted that the eyo- 
tution hypothesis is founded on uncertain data; and 
that the Nebular hypothesis is only probable, though, 
ho gaid, there are the strongest grounds for believing 
that the earth, at first, was in either a nebulous or 
molten state, probably nebulous, and unfitted for 
life; but, he said, the questions are, did creative en- 

use until the nebulous matter was condensed, 
snd the earth fitted tosustain life, and then send forth 
the fiat —" Let life be?"—or were all organisms, igno- 
ble and noble emotion, intellect, and will latent in a 
fiery cloud? Does life belong to what we call mat- 
ter, or is it an ind ident principle inserted into 
matter when duysieal conditions permitted the devel- 
opment of life? The notion, says Tyndall, that the 
consciousness of today is evolved out of unconscious 
primeval mist may be too monstrous to be held by 
any sane mind, but, he says, in the spirit of a Free 
Paigionist, it is not to be contemptuously flouted, or 
denounced ns wicked; it is compatible with a belief 
in all the Christian virtues, and leaves the mystery of 
the universe unsolved, for we know nothing of the 
reality of matter or spirit. 


\ 


As Spencer assumes in his evolution hypothesis 
that the successive forms of existence are the result 
merely of re-distributions of matter and motion, it 
seemed to me to be a ni inference from the 
hypothesis stated in his Principles of Biology, that he 
should accept some form of the doctrine of what is 
called spontaneous generation. His announcement 
of having no belief in the doctrine, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that he did not explain his idea of 
the genesis of organic matter, and of the germa of or- 
ranked existences, but merely assumed their exist- 
ence, did warrant your affirmstion that he could not 
evade the admission of an absolute commencement of 
organic life or a first organism; and thatin denying 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation he denied that 
the first organisms were evolved out of the inorganic 
world. Spencer replied to you that it ís not neces- 
sary to suppose an sbsolute commencement of or- 
ganic life, or of a first organism ; that the conception 
of spontaneity is wholly incompatible with the con- 
ception of evolution; and that no form of evolution, 
inorganic or organic, can be spontaneous. Ido not 
know whether his explanation of how inorganic mat- 
ter has been gradnally transformed into organic mat- 
ter satisfies you as to his consistency, or if you think 
that his inductions from the experience of organic 
chemistry, and from the observations of biologista, 
enable us to conceive how organic compounde were 
evolved from inorganic matter, and how by a con- 
tinuance of the process the nascent life displayed in 
these compounds became, gradually more pronounced, 
having higher organic forms, and manifesting emo" 
tion, intellect, and will, Spencer thinks his explana- 
tion probable, though, be has said, that every assum] 
tion that can be made respecting the origin and ne- 
ture of things inevitably commits us to alternate im- 
possibilities of thought, Your reproach that the 
* very best English minds lose their reckoning, unless 
they feel demonstrable facts under their feet at every 
step,” does not apply to Spencer. T think: he relies 
too much on the German faith in “ Vernunft." 

Respectfully, 
JOAN CHAPPELLSMITH. 

New Harwony, IND., Jan. 8, 1871. 

[Not to discuss the question here whether the notion 
of an “azoic period” of the earth's history is a mere 
blunder of the geologists, we presume no one would 
dispute that there was once a time when the human 
species, at least, did not exist, Of two things, one. 
‘The human species must have appeared on the earth 
either gradually or suddenly—in the former case by 
slow changes of organic structure in successive gen- 
erations of lower animals; in the latter case without 
parentage or any antecedents assignable by science. 
The one is the development theory, the other the 
theory of miraculous creation. The only logical way 
to escape admitting one of these two theories, with 
regard, at least, to the human species, is to assert the 
eternity of this species in the past. No one, we sus- 
pect, will be ao hardy as to assert this. 

Mer. Bpencer'a reply to our review of his “ Princi- 
ples of Biology” we consider very inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. In fact, he hes not correctly stated 
the points we made. But this is not the place to 
criticise his pamphlet.—En.] 

raa 


THE CLAIMS OF THE HEART IN RELI- 
GION. 


Ts it not true that rationalists characteristically ig- 
nore sentiment, or the love-element, too much in re- 
ligion—that, in exalting the authority of the head, 
they leave almost no room for the play of the fervors 
ofthe heart? Yet is it not to the heart, to the reli- 
gious nature principally, that a religion properly ad- 
dresses itself—to our hopes and fears, our loves, our 

ideals, our distinctively religious 

? The intellect, the ‘speculative 
faculty, may legitimately, nay, should, pronounce 
upon many of the testimonials a religion may present, 
—discuss its external or scientific “evidences,” an- 
alyze nnd synthesize its doctrines. Yet the heart 
alone, properly inspired, can authoritatively pro- 
nounce upon the essential quality or character of 
what is called spiritual truth, Is the mathematical 
faculty ever employed within the domain of esthetics? 
‘What man whose judgment is entitled to any respect, 
ever thinks of introducing his logical apparatus into 
this sphere? To what sort of consideration are the 
criticisms of that man entitled, all of whose opinions 
concerning art-matters are formed in accordance with 
certain dry rules, certain abstract theories, which, 
even if original, are yet simply the cool deductions of 
the brain? Every one admits at once that no art- 
criticism is of any value that is not made by one ca- 
pable of loving and appreciating art; that the wsthet- 
ic value of any artistic performance is to be deter- 
mined, not by the judicial, but by the wathetic or 
beauty loving faculty. 

‘Again. What woman ever resorts to metaphysics 
or to logical forms in discussing the matter of love? 
What hus love to do with speculation—with pure 
thought? What doesa man who has never trul: 
loved, even though he may be passably familiar with 
Aristotle's philosophy or Bacon's Necum Organum, 
know about sentiment? How can he know anything 
about it? His mathematical, philosophical, philo- 
logical, and paleontological attainments can avail 
him nothing here—can avail him nothing in inter- 
preting the poets or in unlocking for him the subtile 
charm of the romance and the song of the race. The 


man who should attempt to speculate or discourse 
about the nature of sentiment or passion, while yet 
knowing nothing whatever about it by experience, 
would deservedly be laughed at,—hie speculations on 
this subject would be ridiculed as the merest ‘vagaries 
and fancies, 

Coming now to the domain of religion, the same 


principle may evidently be applied. In dealing with 
that which addresses itself specially to the higher 
spiritual life, what use have we for the logical faculty 


or the logical reason ? This ts predominantly the em- 
pire of the moral reason. By what authority, then, 
shall the intellect intrude here? It is an impertinence. 
ltisan RR L n » eee per 
outrage, Letit toita figures and tables, and no! 
undertake to dictate on Mb ons hand any formal 
treatise to be accepted as an orthodox cı nor on. 
the other hand what is credible and rational, and 
what not, within the domain of experimental or spir- 
itual religion. Does not the artist insist, and right- 
fully, that the only proof of beauty is the picture or 
the landscape? Does not the mother insist that the 
only satisfactory proof ‘or demonstration of love is the 
sweet-lipped babe reposing upon her mother’s-heart ? 
Bo who shall say that, in the soul’s own sense of ite 
eternal future, there liea not the chiefest, most 
factory proof of its immortality—that, especially, in 
the felt presence of God, bro over the soul, and 
in an uninterpretable language communing withit, we 
do not have the most conclusive of all possible proofs 
of the divine existence? Nothing so truly satisfies 
the soul of man as love, or life in the moral 1 
Lets man truly love, in the spiritual sense of that 
term—let him feel and exclaim with Paul— Noth- 

shall separate us from the love of God which isin 

ist Jesus,” or with the poet,— 

* How tedious and tasteless the hours, 
When Jasus ao longer I aee, "— 

and that man hes a that “ passeth knowledge,” 
Y. e, that is beyond the power of the speculative rea- 
son either to comprehend or express. There is no 
longer distressing doubt in that man’s mind; for, 
though he has not fathomed all mysteries, his Aeart is 
at rest, and when the heart finds repose, there is no 
more inward conflict. In consideration of the fact, 
first, that the intellect must in the very nature of the 


Čase insist on knowing the ground and reason of 
things; and, secondly, there must in the very nature 
of the case be, in the realm of the invisible, many 


facts whose ground and reason cannot at present be 
understood by finite minds, we can easily see how it 
is that to make our religion a matter of mere opinion 
or of speculative thought, to commit it almost alto- 
gether to the intellect, can never give the soul of man 
. The heart, however, when once it is satisfied, 
no questions. Hence it is that love alone can 
remove painful doubts. It not only casts out fear, 
but baniahes all dread, uncertainty, anxious question- 
ings, dreary, wearying, restless doubts. It isan in- 
teresting fact that that sceptic among the disciples, 
‘Thomas, (and 1 am glad that there was one, and that 
he was no less obetinate and exacting than he was) 
‘was finally lifted from his doubt, not so much, after 
all, by the unexpected and wonderfu! display of the 
Bavior's person, as by the revelation of that Bavior'a 
love. Thomas's own heart was touched. It was not 
so much, 1 venture to think, the resurrected and pal- 
pene body of his Master, bearing though it did, in ita 
ruised hands and wounded side, indubitably distin- 
guishing signs, that effectually dissipated the unbelief 
of this apostolic sceptic,—not so much this as the un- 
utterable tenderness, suffusing the countenance and 
warming the tone of that Master's voice. A miracle 
that should serve simply to perplex and confound the 
reason, Without also touching and moving the moral 
nature, and opening up & way to the religi 
sciousness for God, would utterly come short, at least, 
of its immediate oject, Jesus, in bis interview with 
"Thomas, as ever aforetime, seems to have kept this 
desired result constantly in view. Thomas had said, 
—“Unless I put my finger into the print of the nails.” 
Jesus bids him, —“ Reach hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hand." Thomas had said,—" Unless I thrust 
my finger into his side.” Jesus responds,—" Reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into my side." Thomas 
had said,—“I will not believe.” Jesus replies — 
“Thomas, be not faithless, but believing.” And &o, 
in love, in pity, in those tender and well-known tones, 
the Master retorts upon the sceptic all his words of 
unbelief. Thomas could hold out no longer. Over- 
come, nut so much, indeed, by wonder, as by grati- 
tude for the fulness of such love, by the impulsive 
response of his own glowing heart rather than by the 
testimony of his senses or the verdict of his reason, 
refusing now to lay earthly touch on that sacred 
body, but raising his eyes above those wounded hands 
to the face beaming with unspeakable tenderness, 
Thomas utters the fullest, the most devout expression 
ot faith that lad yet found utterance, — My 
my God 
“Ah,” says Pascal, “the Aeart has reasons of its 
own the reason knows not of" There is an unseen 
realm, a demonstration to the soul, to the conscience, 
no less essential in matters of faith than the one to 
the intellect in matters of pure thought. Let evi 
religion, therefore, claiming to be the truth of God, 
understand that not ony has it to be subjected to the 
scrutiny of reason, and withstand the criticism of 
scholarship, but it must still appear and answer for 
itself before this highest of all tribunals, the Human 
Haganr—the very highest evidence of itz divinity be- 
ing that it fully satisfies the soul of man. Is it no 
proper evidence that God intended that we should 
rink cold water, that it is calculated so completely 
to satisfy thirst? In like manner may we not con- 
clude that a true religion will cempleicly satisfy the 
wants, the religious wants, of our average humanity, 


and 


THE INDEZ. 


them what, if cordially embraced and loy: 
ally , Will enable them in all the varied and 

scenes and circumstances of buman life, to be 
hol: and happy, useful and spiritual, fervent and 


wid the permission of the editor, I shall at some 
ture time continue the foregoing train of thought. 
R. H. Howarp. 
[It is but just that liberals should give due consid- 
eration to such reflections as the aboye. It would be 
a serious objection to liberaliem, if it left any faculty 
of human nature to shrivel away by disuse. At some 
time we may touch on this point more at length, and 
show that Free Religion has higher objecta than any 
“Savior” on which to concentrate human affection. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that love un- 
guided by reason is the root of countless miseries and 
follies, If reason forbears to direct love, character 
and happiness alike are at the mercy of the imagina- 
tion—sometimes the moet terrible of tyrants. All 
that Mr, Howard urges goes to justify the blind wor- 
ship of the “ Holy Virgin" as completely as that of 
Jesus.—Ep.] 


HOW WE SEE. 


Dr. Clarke. in Hours at Home, i 
the conse of sight may reside in o 
mn 


Fan 


of the possibility that 
or than tha visual Daras 


fully established that somnamballats go wherever they 
please without hesitation, read and write, and give E 
evidence of a power of perception independent of the us 
lon" Pe apiacks of catalope 
ie pecal M. Deaplne, late in- 
apector of the mineral waters Eris ‘in Savory, mentions the 
following among many other casen ; ‘Not oaly could onr patient 
hear by means of the palm of ber hand, but we have seen her 
‘ead without tne arslatance of tbe eyon, merely with the tipa of 
the wed rapidly over the page that ehe 
er times we have seon ber aelect from 


Persone sabject Ti 


DIR ate sh 


ed any visaa ray that might have reached hereyes. Thesame 

phenomenon was manifested at the roles of her feet, on the 
sepigastriam, snd other parts of the 

pals es produced by mere tonch,' 


Sod Harot Martineau tell of aa old a ay wi ET "had been blind 
from her birth, and yet saw in her aleop, and ln ber waking 
tate described the e color ef aaciathingoinainidualecoreeti- 
bt perception le av usual in the ‘rata; 

oF tas arte bare the power of e con: 
Daria the body an the enda ofthe tapers ibe occiput, or tke 
Bpigustrtum, sastme the ofice of the eye.” T 

The learned Doctor does not give any explanation 
of this wonderful m it therefore remains for 
ms to attempt it. What Dr. Clarke speaks of as à possi- 
bility, namely, that the sense of sight docs not reside 
in the nerves of the eye, we regard as a scientific and 
well-established fact. The eye with ita complex and 
AME mechanism is but the organ or instrument 
of sight 

1f one looks into the pupil of the eye of another 

n, be sees a picture of himself mirrored in the 

iquid depths. The picture isa miniature but perfect 

copy of himself. The person into whose eye he looks 
sees the same picture, but from a nearer and different 
stamd-point; and this difference enables him to see 
you large as life. His eye is a camera obscura, one 
end of which points towards him, the olher towards 
you. For him this camera throws the picture up ; for 
you it concentrates the rays of light to a focus. ‘Tis 
the spirit, thereal man, that does the seeing in both 
Sane the eyes of ench serving but as instruments of 
sight. 

ie great sclence of Phrenclogy gives the ke; 
this wonderful mystery, Anatomy and physiol Lr 
had long ago shown (he structare and natural uses ot 
the eye, but utterly failed to explain why s dead man 

not see, inasmuch as the eye remains perfect 
for some time, atleast, 

Before this great mystery of seeing with one’s eyes 
closed, as in Somnambulism or clairvoyance, the 
scientific world stands in wondering awe. Death is 
the resurrection or separation of the spirit from the 
body, the laying aside of the physical organs which 
have hitherto served as instruments for doing certain 
rough work, and for coming into contact with certain 
rough phases of life that have served a specific pur- 

in his development. While in the body, one 
feela with the nerves of touch, bears with the ears, 
tastes with the tongue and palate, smells with the 
nose, and sees with the eyes, if all the bodily func- 
tions are active. Should they from any cause (such 
as catalepsy, somnambulism, suspended animation, 
drowning, a sudden concussion of the brain, &c. &c.,) 
become inactive, the spiritual powers assume inde- 
pendent functions at once, and the individual sees 
objects not photographed on the retina of the eye, 
and hears sounds that do not vibrate upon the tym- 
panum of the ear, 

‘Thus the science of Phrenology proves the immor- 
tality of the soul, and settles tnat vexed question over 
which priests and skeptics have quarrelled for ages 

LAND. 


["The sensation of light, it must be understood, is 
the work of the brain, not of the retina,” says Prof. 
Hazley, In his Physiology ; “for if an eye be destroyed, 
pinching, galvanizing, or otherwise irritating the 
optic nerve will still excite the sensation of light, be- 
cause it throws the fibres of the optic nerve into 
activity ; aud their activity, however produced, brings 


about in the brain certain changes which give rise to 
the sensation of light” 

Sight is simply & modification of the sense of touch. 
—En.] 


©, D. B. MILLS. 


m Ixpzx:—lsm pleased to learn that Mr. 

oD D. XA ani of this city, Eje President of the Syra- 

ub, is soon to make a lecturing tour 

hey the West; and I hope all Radical Clube and 

Societies in that section of the country will 

‘one his services for an evening, at least. Mr. Mills 

isa modest msn, and has therefore never acquired 

the reputation that he is entitled to as a public lec- 

turer. But I can promise any Society that may be so 

ite as to secure a lecture from him s spiritual 

and literary entertainment which it will long remem- 
bery witb pleasure. 

P the last few years Mr. Mills has sedulously 
mus imself to the study of the various religions 
of the world, and has etored his mind with an amount. 
of information connected with these religions which 
is seldom to be found, and which, when presented in 
a lecture, will prove "valuable to any thoughtful au- 
dience. 'He is an eloquent and impressive speaker, 
snd one of the most earnest defenders of what he 
considers the truth that it has ever been my privilege 
to listen to, For many years he has Dein t ps 
siding officer of the meetings of the Friends of 
gress, held yearly at Watertown in this State; 
the thousarids who have listened to his eloquent a 
peals in favor of the various gressive movements 
that have come before that body will bear me out in 
wise lam now saying of this brave Radical of the 

. He isas worthy a man as walks the earth 
sayin, as all who know him intimately will 
Friends of humanity and of religious free- 
dom in the West, give him a generous hearing. 
It is with grest reluctance that the ccu Club 
In this city, over which he has presided since its or- 
tion, consents to dispense with his labors for a 
few weeks, and to forego the pleasure, each evening of 
their meeting, of listening to bis short, stirring, 
ing speech. 


BYRACUEE. 


^ TOTAL DEPRAVITY.” 


FRIEND Ansor:—I see no objection to the idea of 
“ Total Depravity,” as Mr. R H. Howard at last ex- 
presses it, 1 think it is more natural (and so more de- 
sirable) for the human race ts develop socially and 
Intellectually first, and religiously at a later period. 
But the doctrine that Jesus is the only direct source 
of Bie and power through which muck, development 
is possible is narrow and sectarian. Some have ex- 
perienced ths same necemary ehange,—" conversion, 
regeneration,""—through feith i in Confucius, Zoroaster 
and many others, and some through faith in the high- 
est and best attributes of their own souls. 
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SOCIENTIFIOALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indlecretion or other causes, have beea 
doomed to suffer from dlsesee, s remedy for disease 
‘been provided. Onr hills and’ riers abound with roots and 
herba, which I sclentldcaly pre and compounded, 
restore hesith and vigor to the Invalid. "To find euch a remedy 
we should seek one that hae stood the teet of age. 


HOOFLAND’S nee BITTERS! 


Orr Er vont Det. E Bare for das Jaundice, 


And al affections arcing froin weaknons or want of action ia 
he Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 
rev: 


It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, H 
they will nse a few bottles of this remedy sach spring and fall. 
o0 

WU be iren for any caso of dia. disease that ocn ta aay 
‘one that uses the Bitters or Tonic. 

"nona who have the Fever and Ague wit find, after the 
chills have stopped: that by ualng a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will hot re 

remedies will tebulld thelr Constitution faster tham 
aog oier known remedy, 
les were placod before the public thirty years ago 
{shall the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine" operat 
D 


against them, but gradually thelr virtues became knows 
tod tow, to day. they Rand at (he head of all Preparations e 
thelr claen, w th the Indorsement of eminent Judges, Ja: 


clergymen and physicians. 
Read the following symptoms and If you find that your bn 
tem le affected by any of them, yon may rest assured that 
commenced its attack on tbe most important organs 
of your r body, and ubiees soon checked by the uso of powerfal 
emedies, a mlserabie fe, oon terminat gin death, will be 
e rell, 


xi 
Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Mates, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Welght la the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tatione, king or Fluttering at the ro: ofthe Stomach, 
Spiniming of the Head, d or Dificnlt, Bresthlag, 

uttering 
tione when Ium 

‘Webs before the foren zs Pain In the Head. De- 


E 
Back, Ghent) Limba, 
Constant imegintog or Et ° 
iv 
aao P Depression of Spirite 
AU tndicata disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com 
‘ined with impure bi 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
de entirely vogetatle and contains no liquor, [tla s compound 
of Finid Kxtracta, The Roota, Herbs from wide 
these extracta are made, aro xi 12 Germany, 
Jcinal virtues arc extracted from them by a EST Siem 
‘These extract are then forwarded to thie coun! be nsed 
expressly for the manufactare of this Bitters. 
ile subetance of any kind used In compo 

re hence it ie fee from all tho objections incident vo the 

‘bee of a liquor preparation. 
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CXoofland's German Tonio 


Ja a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cmz Rum, Oranges, Æo. Tr 1s unea for 
the same disease as the Bitters, [n cases where some pure aloo- 
holic stimulus ia required. 


TESTIMONY 
Like the Aage we was never before offered ın behalf of any 


N. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chlef Justica of the Supreme Court of Pennizlvants b 
1nd “Flooftand's German Bitters’ | & good Tonle, üseful la. 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit’ in cases 
of debility and want 


F 
ef nervous action In the gue. i 
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i P uu ME 
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n 3 ap joe] Blue" aval Ey. medicine 
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this from my experience of ft. T Sg 
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MES THOMPSON. 
HON, GRO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justico of the Supreme Court of pt eumueriraaia. g 
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Mayers EP ei uu ps 


Y. 
Mayor's Oflce, Buto, Tane 224, 190, 
1 have used ‘ Hoofand's ters and Tonic? in my 


family during the paet year, Se can recommend them as am 
E jt tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system, Thele 
‘been productive of decidedly benef-ial effects, 


HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
1x5 SEALE, of Wililamrport, Pansis irent 

re gresi recommes 6 Germsa 

Tonic" to any one who may Beatie wth Gree ‘dyspepela, Thad 


tere” Ja 
most direct 


the dyspepsia so badly that It was Impossible to keop an: 
on my eromact, and, f became’ ao weak aa not to be Abie te 
walk’ nai a mlie. Two boules of Tonic effected a 
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JOHN 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Nba P Peunaylvanta. 
Tado la to gere that T Bava used. © Hi 's German Bit- 
tere" for dyspepela, and found itan Invaloable remedy, 
CIA CIC ECOINI.—Hoofand's German Bitters are 
counterfeited. Boe the spia of C. M. JACKSON Ja on the 


Wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfet. 
Principal Ooa sos Manufactory at the German Medicine 
631 ARCH STREET, aaa: Pa. 
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THEINDEX 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 


THE INDEX was cetablished in November, 1869, and bas juet 
closed ite Arst yearly volume. 

‘We deem It proper, therefore, to submit the following Pro- 
srectve of Volume 1I for 1871, and sek the friends of the causo 
At represents to make active efforts to increase Its circulation 
tnd usefulness. There ta quite a large number of persons In 
almost every community, both in thechnreh and out of It, who | 
would enbecribe for euch a paper, If the matter was properly | 
presented to them, and especially if they wore urged alittle to | 
do so by ancighbor, We cannot afford to send out travelling | 
agents, nor would they succeed so well In gotting name 
persons of local influence, Wo therefore bave determinod to 
use tho finde it would cost to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, ln tho purchaso of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to thoee who make up lists ov subscri- 
bors; thu» presenting to the friends of free thought and pure 
religion the double motive of doing good and getting paid for 
Mt 

N.B. The subscription price of Tus Inpex is Two Dor- 
ch and every case, InraríaMy in adrance. 


hans a year in 


PREMIUMS. 


For Fifty Names, wo will ivo one of uixcr & Co'e 
four Octave Melodeons (price $5) or a complete copy of 
Cu, Re’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten vol- 
umes (price $9). 


For Forty Names, wo will give a Wilson's Family 
Sewing Machine, one of the best Machincs made. 


For Twenty-Five Names, Webster's Koyal Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary (price $13), or one oi the fol: 
lowing Chromos : 

‘The Three Tom-Boys (Prang't), price... 
Winter in the Forest, 20s. .. 
Watering the Horsen, 21x2. 


For Ten Names, onc of the following Chromos: 
Wurrruma’s Barefooted Boy, (Prang’s) price 
‘Tho Unconecloua Sleeper, 11x17,....... 
Mt. Blanc, 20x86, 
Or a copy of Lzckv'a 
Max MuziAEN's Chips from a German Work-Shop, 2 vola 5.00 
Euxnson's Prose Works, 2 vola. .. a 
‘Wrins's Life and Correspondence of Tu 

2 volumes.. DU 


For Five Names, a bound volume of Tur Ixpex, for 
& 1830, (Price $250.) Or a copy of oucof the following works, 
(port pala): 


Danwix's Origin of Spectos,prico... DL 
Lonaock's Origin of Civilization, pri . 200 
asaya in Criticism, by Marruzw Aaotn, prico. 2.00 
‘Tablets, by A. BRoxsox ALcorr, with portrait,prico...... 400 


Any volume of the writiugsof Tuzopons Pamxen or Hax- 
ny D. TuonzAU, each. E . 200 
Ou the Helghts, Avens. 


For Four Names, a copy of Tur Ixpzx for 1871, or ono 


of the following books (post pald) : 
Eurnson's Soclety and Solltude,price.. 
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FEAR, KNOWLEDGE, LOVE, THE DE- 
VELOPMENT QF HELIGION. 


[A Discourse by William J. Potter.) 


For God hath not given ue the spirit of fear; but of power, | 


and of love, und of a sound mind. 
TI. Thworey, 1:7. 


The progress of mankind in religion las always 
been from a spirit of fear to a spirit of confidence and 
love. Note the difference between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. In the former the predomina- 
ting sentiment with reference to God is thal of awe, 
reverence, dread, tgar.. In the latter, the predomina- 
ting sentiment is trust, gratitude, assurance, love. 
And in the progress of Hebrew history, as indicated 
in the Old Testament writings aloue, the records of 
many centuries, the same advance may be observed. 
There was a gradual elevation of the religious senti- 
ment from awe to tenderness; from the oppressive 
consciousness of Deity ss an Almighty Sove to 
the belief in Him as a paternal Benefactor, The first 
mention that is made of the feeling of the traditional 
parents of the Hebrew race toward Jehovah, is that 
they werc afraid of Him, and sbrank away from His 
presence, And a fixed tradition, which well repre- 
sents the ancient popular Hebrew feeling of the rela- 
tion of the human race to its Creator, was that no 
man could look upon the face of Jehovah and live. 
That privilege, if accorded at all, was accorded only 
to Moses and a few great prophets, who were except- 
ed from the evil result of it by supernatural power. 
But centuries later we read of the " loving-kindness © 
of the Lord, and of his "tender mercies," which are 
over “all his works." He becomes the friend of the 
poor, the oppressed, the fatherless, the weak, Even 
the transgressor may look to him with confidence for 
pity Zod forgiveness. Let him turn to God from the 
error of his ways, and he is assured that he will find 
One who will abundantly pardon. AN this is in the 
Old Testament. And it indicates, as I have said, a 
progress in the Hebrew people from the sentiment of 
fear toward God to the sentiment of confidence. Nev- 
ertheless the prevailing expression of the Old Testa- 
ment with regard to the character of Deity, though 
He is always conceived of as a human individual, 
represanta his sovereignty, his majesty, his awfulnesa. 

ie people are taught to tremble before Him; He 
must be approached from a distance, He is terrible 
in power; and He ruleth the earth’ and its inhabi- 
tants after His own pleasure. — He is to beappeased, 
therefore, as a human sovereign; His anger is to be 
bought off, and His retributions escaped from by con- 
tracts for service and outward offerings of homage. 
It is not till we come to the New Testament that we 
find the idea of God's tenderness so advanced as to 
outweigh the old Hebrew awe and fear, and God 
represented as father more than as sovereign. 


Yet we should not be true to tlie facts of the case, 
| if we were to suppose that Cbristianity put aside at 
once and forever the old Hebrew conception of God. 
We may say that the prevailing sentiment of Christ- 
innily as we find it in the New Testament, is that 
God is a being to be loved.—that he is more Father 
than King. Bu! even in the New Testament there 
are strong appeals to the sentiment of fear, Itis the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews in the New Tes- 
tament who says—" it isa fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God.” It is the book of Rey- 
elation that gives us the Scriptural picture of the 
burning lake of Lrimstone as the punishment of the 
damned. And it is Jesus himself who is reported as 
warning the people at times against the torments of 
hell, ** where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched.” And if we follow Christianity into its 
after history, we shall find that hardly has another 
religion existed which has rested its appeals more 
emphatically on the sentiment of fear in one of its 
phases—the fear, namely, of God ss a fival judge 
and avenger of sin. istorica! Christianity, with 
no small foundation in the New Testament itself, bas 
rested its central dogma upon the wrath of Deity. 
What an important part has that horrible doctrine of 
eternal punishment played in the histery of the 
Christian church! What ghastly terrors have been 
conjured up by i! How anything but lovable has 
seemed the face of God in the light reflected from 
this endless fire of torment! What hideous blas- 
pheniies have grown out of the doctrine! How bas 
the church seemed only an alter expedient—a sort 
of second ark—for escaping this consuming ven- 
geance of the Almighty! And how many people, 
shocked in heart and offended in reason, have been 
driven away from religion by these terrific spectres 
of belief that have appeared in its name! 

Still, fearful as is this doctrine and the belief in it, 
this much is to be said of it, when used as indicating 
the popular conception of the character of God: it 
was an attempt to show that God's retributive anger 
falls only upon the ainner, and that He is to be feared 
therefore only because of sin; whereas in the enrlier 
Hebrew times hardly was this distinction made, but 


Being to be feared and propitiated. Calvinism, there- 
fore, with all its horrors of doctrine concerhi 
shows some slight advance upon the conception of 
Him entertained by the rude nomadic tribes that first 
composed the Hebrew nation. It has nt least at: 
tempted, in the character of its second person in the 
Godhead, to atoue for the vindictive, unlovable na- 
ture attributed to the first; though it may be ques- 
tioned whether it has succeeded in making the lights 
of the picture, proceeding from the mercy of theSon, 
counterbalance the horror of the «hedows in which it 
has depicted the stern, unyielding features of the 
Father's: face, But in later times the progress of 
Christianity from fear to love is shown in the evident 
reluctance to make this doctrine of endless misery, 
with all its ancient ingenuities of torture, prominent, 
even among those who sti logically acceptit; while 
thonsands and hundreds of thousands of people who 
once accepted it have freed themselves from it, and 
advanced to more rational, consistent, and lovable 
views of the divine nature. 

And the same kind of progress has been shown in 
all other religions where there has been any historical 
development, as well as in Judaism and Christianity, 
—an advance from the spirit of fear to the spirit of 
love. The first rude beginnings of religion among 
every people seem to have been in the awakening of 
the sentiment of fear toward some being or bein; 
supposed to be almighty. The first acts of worship 
are sacrifices to appease the anger or obtain the favor 
of these beings. The first feelings of worship are 
wonder, awe, dread, a sense of mystery. The first 
thought about Deity is not of his goodness, but bis 


nated in the sentiment of fear, is a perfectly natural 
and easily explainable fact, Man comes into this 
world, which bas been gradually shaped for his uses 
and needs, ns inexperienced asa child,—his intelli- 
gence at first barely sepsrated from the maternal, 
natural forces from which his being has becn evoly- 
ed. He finds himself in the midst of the wondrous 
phenomena of Nature. Mighty powers are at work 
all about bim. Strange changes are constantly going 
on, The scenes are daily and monthly shifting. New 
exhibitions of power are constantly being made. The 
movements ef the heavenly bodies, the ebb and flow 
of the sea, the succession of day and night, the forces 
of the winds, the progress of the season bringing va- 
rious phases of verdure and fruitfulness, the conflicts 
of the elements in storms and tempesis, the hurri- 
cane, the flooded river, the snow and rain and ice, 
heat and cold—to all these his external senses are 
opened. And ihere are agencies also which seem 


God was represented in His gencral character'aa a | 


wer, 
And this historic fact, that the religions have origi- | 


direful only. The fruits are cut off, and famine, dis- 
ease, and pestileace, with violence and destruction 
in their train, appear. Amidst these scenes and agen- 
cies, man begins his existence on the earth,—with 
some dawning of mental and moral consciousness 
within bim; with desires that are something more 
than tbe instincts of the brute; with some faint per- 
ceptions of order and beanty and right; with yo 
decided dispositions to soqoli and possem, wd with 
a wondering wish to know what all this means, and 
to do and provide somehow for himsclf; but all these 
faculties, though in time to become so mighty, are at 
first as weak and futile as a child's vain first efforts 
at walking or the reachings out of its fecble arms af- 
ter things that are utterly beyond its grasp. He soon 
finds his desires thwarted, his expectations disap- 
pointed, his will put to nought. The scenes shift, 
the mighty forces play around him, the mysterious 
agencies not only of life, but of death, keep at their 
work; and he stands there, wondering and helpless, 
the sceming puppet or victim of it all. His strongest 
sensation is that of bewildering ignorance and help- 
lessness: and his first emotion, therefore, toward 
this strange power which somchow holds the destiny 
of his life in its control is that of awe and fear. Hc 
trembles before it, He knows not what it may do 
next. He must propitiate its favor.- Does it want 
the lives of kids and oxen, that it sends the plague to 
cut them off? He hastens to offer in sacrifice the 
best of the berds and flocks, that the rest may be 
spared. Does it want the blood of human beings, 
that it attacks them with famine and disease? Give, 
then, the first-born of the family, that the rest may 
be sayed. Give also of the frults of the soll,—per- 
haps a thank-offering will appease his anger and 
avert the famine and disease. And so comes out of 
this emotion of fear the whole machinery of the first 
rude worship; and from that emotion religion starts 
on its career. 

But it is evident that fear will cease ns a control- 
ling motive in religion just so fast and £o far ns the 
conditions of existence which called it forth shall 
cease to be operative. It sprang from man's sense of 
his ignorance and. helplessness, when he first found 
himself face to face with the mighty powers and 
mysteries of Nature. But just so fast and so far ns 
knowledge has taken the place of ignorance, and, in- 
stead of utter helplessness amid the forces of Nature, 
man has learned to control and use them, to just that 
extent has fear as a religious motive subsided, while 
tme reverence, and tion, snd manly confi. 
dence and reliance have come inita place. As man 
has developed his capacities, as he baa learned to use 
his reason and apply his inventive powers to just 
that extent has he found his existence to be in har- 
mony with the wondrous mighty agencies in the ma- 
teria! universe around him, and discovered that Na- 
ture is not his enemy, but his best friend. Themore 
perfectly he unfolds his own being, and brings to ex- 
ercise his various gifts and faculties according to 
their normal design—that is, the higher he rises in 
the scale of intelligence and power as a true human 
being—the more completely does he come into sym- 

athy with Nature's laws to find her ends his own. 
Fear munt vanish before the growing sense of power 
and reason, 

‘Man learns, for instance, that he is not so helpless 
amidst these forces of Nature as at first he seemed to 
himself to be. He discovers that he can bar out the 
cold; that he can shade himself from the heat; that 
he can build a wall against the overflowing river: 
that he can make the winds his steeds; that he can 
control the fearful agency of fire to do him service; 
that he can bridge the ocean with his ships, and draw 
the farthest continents to his neighborhood ; that he 
can convert barren land to fertility, and drain the 
soil of pestilence and disease. Ile learns the use of 
the metals, the art of medicine, invents writing aud 
printing, discovers steam, electricity, magnetism, and 
applies them to their multiform uses, So far from, 
being the weak, helpless puppet of these mighty 
forces and elements of Nature, man learns to wield 
them for his own benefit and pleasure, He becomes 
their master. Instead of being their victim, he 
makes them his servants, He gets power, and fear 
departs before it. 

in like manner he learns through the exercise of 
his reason the lawa which permeate these natural 

neies and operations, and finds them to be the ev- 
idences, not of a erucl, arbitrary, and capricious will, 
but the embodiment of intelligence and beneficent 
design, which he can turn to his own service and 
with which he can himself co-operate, He learns 
that one and the same force holds his feet to the 
earth and the heavenly bodies in their places, and 
makes the ebb and flow of the tides, The stars be- 
come his timepiece for the years, and the finger-posts 
for hls ships across the seas, He fathoms the law of 
the angle and the curve, and finds the secret for sus- 
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of any opinion we have once formed, simply because 
we have formed it, and because we do not choose to 
change. Any soul which surrenders to pride or 
timidity speedily becomes conservative in this bad 


sense of the word, snd grows grey with years, for- | 


feiting perpetual youth. 

Old ministers oflen complain that they lose their 
hold on their audiences, and are ungratefully used ; 
but commonly the fault is their own. No man has 
Any business to be an old minister; if he keeps his 
heart warm and fresh with noble sympathies, and 
keeps hia mind candid and active by the steady pur- 
suit of truth, he will be a boy slill at the end of 
ninety years, and find himself heard with ever in- 
creasing respect and affection. The ministers who 
sre dry and tedious, and complain so much of want 
of appreciation, are commonly men who grow early 
old, who are afraid to speak out their best and bold- 


est word, and so cease to speak from their own en- | 


thusiaem and deepest faith. ‘They are fossils, Leta 
ininister utter always his best thought, and, poor as 
may be bis cloquence, he will find willing hearers, 
The young, growing spirit is forever in sympathy 
with growth; an electric current runs from every 
live speaker to every live hearer, and from the hearer 
back to the speaker again. The pews little know 
how much they may make or mar the inspiration of 
the pulpit. The thought of one eager, hungry, re- 
ceptive listener, one soul that thirsts and waits for a 
living word, will inspire the preacher in hia solitude, 


and call out bis beet truth, his deepest feeling. But | 


alas for him who must address himself to an old au- 
dience,an audience whose souls are not fresh with 
the life of youth nnd growth! The thonghte that 
rise are congealed again at their source; and the 
finer experiences of his soul refuse to voice them- 
selves to careless ears, Let me openly thank you, 
friends, for the help you render me when you know 
nothing of it, by the kindly sympathy and indul- 
gence with which you greet my words, always im- 
perfect and disappointing to myself. Though] have 
but a young man's message to utter, I feel that I utter 
it to young hearts; and this thought is the fountain 
of unspeakable encouragement. That’ is a meagre 
intercourse in which all that passes shoots over the 
telegraphic wires of open speech; more and better 
must pass noiselessly through the air, or else there is 
a weary waste of breath. So] trust that you receive, 
not only the spoken words I bring to your ears, but 
aleo these unspoken words I would fain bring to 
your hearts, I thank you because your hearing sup- 
plements my speaking, and because thus you bear 
away sometbing better than your ears haye heard. 
Men grow old in conscience also, They obey & 
lower law, and suffer the voice of God, ever sound- 
ing, to be drowned in their own inattention. How 


essy it is to grow complacent over our own good- | 


nesa! We accept the customs of men for the laws 
of God, and find that yoke so easy that we fall in 
love with our own very respectable virtue, We suf- 
fer our souls to get into s moral dotage, and then ap- 
pland ourselves for our own excellence. Conscience 
grows fearfully old, if we suffer its warnings to be 
Overborne by the invitations of profit or fashion or 
inclination ; it mumbles oycr its unheeded monitions 
and seems sometimes in the last gasp of consump- 
tion. But though suffered to become old and disre- 
garded, conscience cannot die. lt is the numbuess 
of old age that befalls her, not the coldness of death, 
and new tides of immortal vigor may yet course 
again through her tepid vema. When we adopt the 
world’s ethics, and lower the high commands of con- 
science to harmonize with the easy code of Mam- 
mon, we grow gray in worldliness, and heap the 
years of the Pyramids on our own heads, Folly of 
follies! Conscience is not extinguished after all, 
and will yet revive to show us tbat the wisdom of 
selfishness, with all its ill-got gains, is moral lunacy 
nnd dotage. Keep your conscience young, whatever 


grows old within you; let that at least wear the | 


amaranthine wresth of perpetual youth. 


Men grow old in their affections also. Many a 
generous boy with chivalrous and noble instincts 
enda by becoming a cold, hard, suspicious, utterly 
heartless man; he scoffs at his early dreams as non- 
sense, and chooses even his friends from business mo- 
tives, "This decay of the heart is a melancholy spec- 
tscle. The prosperity which demands so costly a 
sacrifice is not worth the price paid for it. Frequent- 
ly, also, the most beautiful ties of life are suffered to 
perish by merè neglect. How many a household is 
blasted for all earthly happiness by a cold omission 


of everything that expresses love, until, by this mere | 


omission, poor love is frozen to death! Untold do- 
mestic misery springs out of a carelessness of treat- 
ment which makes the souls of husband and wife 
grow old with frightful rapidity. Every impatient 
word writes a wrinkle on their souls,—every selfish 
disregard of each other's comfort blanches a lock,— 
every side-thrust of pique or ill-temper steals a tint 
from the cheek; and before they know it, all the 
beauty of early love is gone, and two peevish, selfish, 
unhappy people are compelled to endure the discom- 
fort of each others oll age. They may be still 
young in years, but their happiness is large 
troyed because they have not cherished the del 
and tenderness and unselfishness which are the 
beauty of love, and without which marriage becomes 
the worst of bandea, The importance of simple 
courtery in a home cannot be over-estimated ; there 
should be a chivalry of devotion, a thoughtfulness of 
attention, to obyiate the little frictions of life, and 
Prevent mere trifles from becoming thorns and tor- 
ments. Keep the heart young.—let not the fair flow- 
er of home happiness perish from want of a litle 
watering and tending.—let the radiance of genuine 


love grow on}y mellower and softer with each pass- ! 


ing year; and thus guard jealously against the inva- 
sion of old age where old age should never be allow- 
ed to come. 


Youth—fresh, warm, generous youth —let us 
keep that always as the very life of the soul. Nu 
standing still, but progress in all that is fairand good, 
pure and true; growth upwards and outwards, in 
mind, conscience and heart. 
repression,—no bondage to the world or its lus: 
gains or its prizes; but free fidelity to the laws of 
spiritual development. The way to be young is to 
get out ot oneself, and live for others, live tor ideas, 
live for God, Let us take Icisure from ambitious 
cares to be men and omen—to recreate, laugh, cul- 
tivate the beautiful, seek for truth, foster the affec- 
tions of life,—in a word, let us not sacrifice the real 
Progress or youth of the soul to any delusion of out- 
side show. Remember that Eternal Life would bea 
curse without Eternal Youth, and that the youth of 
an immortal being must consist in the everlasting un- 
folding of its nature, its endlesa development in 
goodness and knowledge. “Except ye be convert- 
ed and become as litle children,” eaid Jesus, "ye 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven." There isa 
truth in the saying. 
spirit can inherit the blessing. Like the pbenix, 
that fabled bird of Oriental dreamers, the soul must 
rise with renewed youth out of the ashes of ench 
dead experience, and soar upwards into the empy- 
rean, a thing of indestructible life and beauty, the 
bnghtness of whose wings the touch of Time rhall 
have no power to tarnish or corrode, 


THE BORGIAS. 


In no other place than Rome could a Borgia have 
arisen ; in no other position than that of Pope could 
80 frightful a monster have retained power. Al- 
exander VI, or Roderic Borgia, a Spaniard of noble 
family and nephew to Pope Calixtus IIL, was early 
brought to Rome by his uncle, and made a Cardinal 
in spite of his vi 
Pope in 1492 by the grossest simony. Alexander's 
only object was the gratification of bis own desires 
and the exaltation of his natural children. Of these, 
whom he called his nephews, there were fiye—one 
son being Cæsar Borgia, nnd one daughter the infa- 
mous Lucrezia. Alexander is represented to have 
been a poisoner, a robber, a liypocrite, a treacherous 
friend. Ilis children in ail these traits of wickedness 
surpassed their futher. Cresar Borgia, beautiful in 
person, and so strong that in a bull-fight he struck off 
the head of the anima} at n single blow—a majestic 
monster ruled by unbridled passions and stained 
with blood, now governed Rome and his futher by 
the terror of his crimes. Every night, in the streets 
of the city, were found the corpses of persons whom. 
he had murdered either for their money or for re- 
venge, yet none dared to name the assassin, Those 
whom lie could not reach by violence he took off by 
poison. His first victim was his own elder brother, 
Francis, Duke of Candia, whom Alexander loved 
most of all his children, and whose rapid rise in 
wealth and station exciled the hatred of the fearful 
Cæsar. Francis had just been appointed Duke of 
Benevento, and before he set out for Naples there was 
a family party of the Borgias one evening at the pa- 
pal palace, where no doubt a strange kind of mirth 
and hilarity prevailed. The two brothers left to- 
gether and parted with a pleasant farewell, Cæsar 

ying meantime provided four assassins to waylay 
his victim that very night. The next morning the 
Duke was missing; several days passed, but he did 
not return. It was believed that he was murdered ; 
and Alexander, full of grief. ordered the Tiber to be 
dragged for the body of his favorite child. An en- 
emy, he thought, had made away with him. He lit. 
tle suspected who that enemy was, At length a Scla- 


Only the fresh and youthful ' 


ices and his love of ease, He became ; 


vonian waterman came to the palace with a starlling 
story, He said that on the night when the Prince 
disappeared, while he was watching some timber on 
the river, he saw two men approach the bank and 
look cautiously around to see if they were observed. 

‘no one, they made a signal to two others, one 
of whom was on horseback, and-who carried a dead 
body swung carelessly across his horse. He advanced 
to the river, flung the corpse far into the water, end 
then rode away. Upon being asked why he bad not 
mentioned this before, the waterman replied that it 
was à common occurrence, and that he had scen more 
than a hundred bodies thrown into the Tiberina 
similar manner, ‘The search was now renewed, and 
the body of the ill-fated Francis was found pierced by 
nine mortal wounds. Alexander buried bis son with 
great pomp, and offered large rewards for the discov- 
ery of his murderers, At Just the terrible secret was 
revealed thim; he hid himself in his palace, refused 
food, und abandoned himself to griet. Mare he wae 
visited by the mother of his chi'dren, who still live) 
ut Rome What passed at their interview was never 
known; but all inquiry into the murder ceased, and 
Alexander was soon again immersed in his pleasures 
and his ambitions designs, 

Crsar Borzi now ruled. unrestrained. and preyed 
upon the Homans like some fahulous monster ot 
Greek mythology, Ie would sufler no rival to live, 
and he made no secret of his murderous designs. His 
brother-in-law was stabbed by bis orders on the steps 
of the palace. The wounded man was nursed by his 
wife and his sister, the latter preparing his food lest 


_ he might be carried off by poison, while the Pope et 


; from his son. 


Free expansion and no | 10N executioner. 


a guarl around the house to protect his son-in-law 
Cwanr laughed at. these precautions. 
“What cannot be done in the noonday," he said, 
“may be brought about in the evening." "He broke 
into the chamber of Lis brother-in-law, drove out the 
wife and sister, and bad him strangled by the com- 
He stabbel his father’s favorite, 
Perotto, while be clung to bis patron for protection, 
and the blood of the victin flowed over the face and 
robes of the Pope. p 

Lucrezia Borgia rivalled, or surpassed, the crimes 
of her brother; while Alexander himself performed 
the holy rites of the church with singular exactness, 
and in hig leisure moments poisoned wealthy candi- 
uals and seized upon their estates, Ile je said to have 
been singularly engaging in his manners, and most 
agreeable in the society of those whom he had re- 
solved to destroy. At fength Alexander perished bv 
his own arts. He gave a grand entertainment, st 
which one or more wealthy cardinale were invited 
for the purpose of being poisoned, and Cæsar Borgia 
was to provide the means. He sent several flaska of 
poisoned wine to the table, with strict orders not to 
use them except by his directions. Alexander came 
early to the banquet, heated with exercise, and called 
for some refreshments; the servants brought him the 
poisoned wine, supposing it to be of rure excellence; 

e drank of it freclv, and was soon in the of 
death. Hie blackened body was buried with all the 
pomp of the Roman ritual. 

Scarcely is the story of the Borgias to be believed; 
such n father, auch children, have never been known 
before or since, Yet the accurate’ historians of Italy, 
and the careful Ranke, unite in the general outline of 
their crimes. On no other throne save the temporal 
empire of Rome bas sat such a crimina) as Alexan- 
der; in no otber city but Rome could a Cesar Borgia 
have pursued his horrible career; in none other was 
a Lucrezia Borgia ever known, The Pope was the 
absolute master of the lives and fortunce of bis sub- 
jects: he was also the absolute master of their souls; 
and the union of these two despotisms produced at 
Rome a form of human wickedness which romance 
has never imagined, and which Isistory shudders 10 
describe.— Harper's. 


———— E. 
Lanor tx VAIn—The Worcester ("azctte saye thal 
legal circles thereabouts are y an oc- 
currence at the recent term of the $ 


ing jodge was never married, his 
service may be imagined; the members of the bs, 
and officers of the court who were present and knew 
the fact, found the constitutional dignity of their pro- 
fession stretched to its utmost to maintain a proper 
decorum. v 
— 

On certain occasion Henry Ward Beecher preach- 
ed a sermon on the injusiice of obliging men 10 
work on Sunday, The next day while riding down 
to Fulton Ferry, he entered into conversation with à 
car-driver, nnd asked him if he did not think eome 
plan might be adopted to dispense with the need ol 
Tunning the cars sll day Sunday. The driver, in ie 
norance of the name of his interrogating friend, me ^ 
a frank reply: " Yes, sir, I think there might. BY 
there's no hope of it so long as they keep that curse 
Beecher theatre open in Frooklyn. The cars ha" 
to run to accommodate that.” 


— — ——— —— 

“ Why don't the great men of France stir! mt 
do they remain motionless and cold while our b. s 
ing country is ruined f". asked nn orator in Par We 
otlier day. ‘Because they are cast in bronze, 
swered a voice from the gallery, 


THE INDEX: 


"6 


Srurricrt or Sto ATCRE— Without doubt our 
readers will have observed that o late our diplomat 
ic eavoys and other great officers of State, hare fall- 
en into the habit of subscribing themselves to their 
notes and dispatches by their surnames only. This 


| 


has occurred, of course, through their adoration of | 
the noble simplicity of English patricians; and we ' 


think it isa fine proof of the fact, mentioned con- 
cerning Major Pendennis, thnt one may associate 
with aristocracy until one imagines himself ot 
their quality. 

The time was when our ambassadors would hare 
signed their letters Daniel E. Sickles, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, J. L. Motley, and so on, just as in their duy 
Benjamin Franklin, Jobn Adams aud Daniel Web- 
ster used to write their names in full.. But having 


rest called themselves Russell, Palmerston, ete , our 
transitory diplomatists now write themselves Sickle, 
Motley, and Washburne, as if their Christian names 
were so many tiles of nobility which they modestly 
eft off like the English lords. Ft has not always the 
finest effect, us, for example, when our patrician Sec- 
retary of Btate laconically im himself “Fish,” as if 
he were the only kind of fish, or were Duke Fish or 
Earl Fish; but we wish to respect any effort to give 
a European polish to our. manners aud we are going 
to try lo stand in awe of this noble simplicity of aig- 
nature. 

Tt has nowhere impressed’ us so. deeply sa in the 
Marquis of Wasbburne'a correspondence with Jules 
Favre, French Minister of Forciga Affairs. The 
Marquis of Washburne there signs himself simply 
‘Wasbburne, just as if he were not n Marquis at all, 
or as if he had no Christian name. We like it in this 
because the other parly, being a poor devil ofa French 
democrat, and not a great Illinois noble, with ever 
so many, descents, is obliged to sign himself Jules 
Favre—as fully as Alexander Hamilton would have 
done in the like circumstances. We think that when 
he got tho letter of M. le Marquis de Washburne he 
must have opeucd bis eyes in astonishment at the no- 
ble simplicity of the Bucker grandee. We hope he 
did not laugh, In the present condition of French 
Affairs, wo cannot imagine his laughing. —Eeery Wat- 
nurday. 


C 

An Estartit View or SwEAnING.—Ono. of the 
Foung ladies in a Brook Furm story iu the Overland 
"Monthly Says: “Tuere is profane swearing where 
the heart is filled with vindictive passion—with ma- 
lice; but most of the swet indulged in by young 


people nnd uncultivated people js only so much em- 
phasis to back up fheir sentences with. It shows that 
those who indulge io it are wanting in intelligent re- 
or are doubtful if 
dress. 


spect fur their own statemen! 
they will be accepted as true by those they 
I do not m that i gx trema ly-bad taste, tu 
gable: amd yer =. 
caring ia Tauigod la by the really 
‘ind-bearted.” 

"To which s sailor present responds; “I am sure, 
Miss, it’s not language that's so wicked ; it's the way 
one feels in the beart. I was thinking, all the time 
you were talking of once when I was atsea—leagucs 


rever- 


m land in the Pacific; and we fell in with a wa- | 


ter-lo; ship, with nue starving men on her. They 
Waited ean we bove to. Then they begged to be 
taken on board. Now, our captain waa one of vour 
pious sort, Well, when the mate, with bis hands 

the ropes ready to lower the bout, heard 
cold-blooded decision—'Tell them wi 


can't take 
Them; we have only provisions enough to take our- 
selves to port'—why, the mate swore uo oath (1 
should uot dare to repeat it to you, Miss; ina bad 
cause it were enough to sink a ship), and wish- 
ed that he might be hung besides at the sard-arm, If 


be did not fetch those poor soula on boani, And 
down went the boat, in of the captain, and on 
board they came; and we all arrived safe and sound 
in port. "Now, Miss, I ask you: Who swore—the 
mate or the captain $” 


Tur Kixp Cospucron.—It ia a pleasure to say 
something to the credit of av individual who belongs 
to that mucli-abused. class of our community, horse- 
car conductors,whom people like to believe dishonest. 
Oa the morning of the Fourth, a little girl riding to 
Boston tendered to a conductor, for fare, a dingy- 
looking scrip, of tho denomination of twepty-flv 
cente. He took it, looked. at it, said, “Counterteit 1" 
and returned it to her. Evidently judging by her 
appearance that it was all she had, he added, — Sever 
mind; let it go till next time.” 

But the girl was mortifled by the circumstance, aud, 
her eyes brimming with tears, she turned her fice 
away. A lady standing near remarked,—" Her Fourth 
of July is spoiled. 

The condactor hear ind, hesitating but a me 
ment, said to the girl,—" Let's see that money again. 

Bhe handed it to him, sod then be took from his 
pocket tho brightest, newest twenty-five cent serip he 
could find, and gave it to her in exchange. When he 
saw ber countenance expressing the thanks she could 
nót utter, we have no doubt that he felt amply re- 
warded, and wo will wager quite un amount that his 
wearisome labors that day were very much lightened 
by his littJoact of kindness.— Watchman ant Reflector. 


Car Asp Doo.— Tho following * marriage” notice 
sppears in a Durham (Englan aper, apparently 
without exciting suspicion of a joka: | At Purton, 
Tet instant, the Count de la Terriere, of Howlton Hall, 
near Barking, to Tabitha Felicia, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Pi Catt, formerly of Catterick 
Bridge, Yorkshire." —Transeript. 


Lserved that Earl Kussell, Lord Palmerston and the | 


| needed; butsuch men are in a great minori 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 
~-—"T have distributed THe Ixpkx. freely with 
my friends and acquaintsnces, both liberal aud or- 
thodox, and with the former find quite a number 
2 


pocket, and they lave a voll 
stamps. But tlie main obstacl 
ing subscribers for Tni IxDEX is tht: 
or Latin to them, aud might as. well be 
They comprehend that itis slightly different from 
what they are in the habit of hearing preached, and 
that is enough for them to know, They don't want 
anything of it. If Rationalism is ever successfully 
taught either in America or Europe, it will be by 
adopting the Christan plan of teaching it in our 
common schools. The curly teachers of Christianity 
were not slow to sec the fact that, il they were tu 
make sincere Christians, they must commence at tlie 
cradle. Our early impressions are the most lasting: 
and when men and women have grown to their full 
stature believing a falschood, they very much dislike 
to be told of the fact. There arc bui few that like 
the truth for the sake of truth. One man said to me 
that, if Christ was not God, we were all lost, and for 
his part be should bea miserablo man, if it were 
shown to the contrary. If he had grown up to the 
stature of a man before he bad ever heard of Christ, | 
he would have rejected the teachings he now so 
much cherishes, with as much contempt as he now 
does the teachings that Christ is not God. But alas 
for man's incopsistency ! It seems so strange to mc 
that they cannot see that, if God was any such wrath- 
ful and tickle personage as the Bible teaches him to 
be, long ere ‘tls he ‘would have been disgusted with 
them; and today cach one would have bad assigned 
to bim bis little pot of brimstone, with an imp to 
keep it smoking.” 


—"T have no desire to contribnte my means to 
the propagation of any act of ideas, that caunot but 
in the nature of things be but mere matters of infer- 
ence, What I think, what conclusions I have come 
to in religious matters, is a matter that conceros no 
one but myself. What others think, so long as they 
let me alone, is no business of mine, and is a matter, 
of perfect indifference to me. The views of Christ- 
ianity held by some men of the nineteenth century 
are very different from those of the sixteenth; they 
may be for the better—I think they are—and as men 
advance in ioformation Cay m construct a religion *| 

their wants; what those may be I care not. 


Menitanees qo» AT that civilization requires, ail it 


should ask, is to remoro from the churches all civil 
and military power. . Then the people wlll, do right, 
despite of churches, priests, Popes, or papers, 

move from the ordinary minds of the great unwashed 
all idea of churches and religion, and you take from 
them all they Lave to live for, and all that keepa ' 
them aboye the brute. To the man of higher rcas- | 
oning power, 


To | 
the little obscure minds, that move from generation 
to generation in the same groove, let them have 
what pleases them, and do not rudely destroy their 
idol, which may do them some good, luit in no ease 
injures them or others, 


— While I think Tar; Ixpgx is doing much 


| good, and reaches thousanila of those we cannot, 1 
| am not in full sympathy with it, but feel under obli- 


gation to support willingly accord to it talent, 
But, mechanica), cold, and statue-like, your dillled 
education has worked you in fixed ‘grooves of 
thought, misdirecting your intuition in search of nat- 
ural truths, Might not many of your contributor 
gather some beautiful lessons from Mrs, Conant, or 
The Banner, by going a leeper in the council 
of their own thoughts by exercisi charity? I like 


M religious restraint is useless and un- | ^ 


the expression in The Radicat, ihat intuitional reli- 
gion goes a generation ahead of science. Please 
place the enclosed two dollers to my credit." 


-—- We believe Tu Ispex 
of the times. It answers our highest expectations, 
and we heartily wish its circulation migbt be in: 
creased a thousand fold, and tha! might be read by | 
cvery intelligent person in the land. Í regret that 
cannot send you the names uf more subscribers, but, 
being closely confined with the care of my invalid 


| husband, [Am unable to do as much as] wish to 


towards increasing your subscription list. However, 
I keep our copy of Tur Ixpex doing missionary 
work by sending it to friends who I think will read 
it, trusting that the seed thus sown will bear goed 
frnit some d 


——" My friend and I, not being blessed with much 
of that ‘root of all evil, cannot do as we would like 
to help spread the real, glorious Trw/A, by each one 
taking a copy; bul we have to zo into a sort of part- 
nerahip—that is, he takes Tue Ispzx one year and I 
tako Zhe Radical, and vice cersa—which is doing ail 
we possibly can in aid of the good cause, My friend 
cheers many an evening reading to me (while I work) 
from either Te Radic or your paper—and such rol- 
leya, from more than Krapp’s batteries! The artho- 
dox find them so, T will guaranty. Please accept our 


ies a necesi y | 


thanks.” 


——" The columns of your paper seem to be a sort 
of open court where people of differing beliefs can, in 
a respectful manner, with absolute independence, ex- 
press their opinions and convictions. Wide as I am 


from you in religious views, I cannot yet but honor 
our position, and respect your independence. , May 
God idi 


y his spirit guide you into all truth! I senil 

nunicaton this morning. I shalt 
nee, and finally read with interes! 
your review of it. It is such a pleasure to rend what 
an intelligent man, who diflers from us, has to say on 
a vital question." 


—-" In a late number I made the discovery that 
you have no singing st your meelings or Conven- 
tions., This (iu my estimation) is not as it should be. 
Jertainly there nre subjects enough in the Free re- 
us clement for song, and if rightly got up it would 
enliven the lecture room, and draw around or to it 
hundreds who do not now attend, Witness tho 
effect of our patriotic songs: on the populace, the s0- 
called spiritual songs of the charches, &c., &e." 


——" | eujoy ils weekly visit—it is one of the pa; 
pers I prize the most among the many of the refor- 
matory sheets that come to my table—I wish you 
success, Frea thought and its free utterance is what 
makes us worth living for. You may, if you please, 
send nio a few copies to circulate in January. Don't 
enlarge it,but continue to print it neatly on such clean 
white paper.” 


NEW tracts, 
AN Intended io teach religion without superstition, 


The Church and the World; an exposure of th» 
“Young Men's Christian Association," (so-called). 


Tam an Honest Man; do loud professions show ua 
very much about character? 


le Vindicat 


agaluet Infidels on one alte 


who call themselves his followers, 
God's Justice and Mercy; 
worklnz together for the welfare of all, 
Yu fallibHity ; no better fonndod In Orthodox Protestant- 
lem thaa in Pope: 
Hai ma; A plea fur the co operation of reason with 
tended, 
gestions to a chil] who has beou laught to bo 
afrald of his father. 
Learn by Experience; one of the leesons greatly neet- 
ed by pious people. 
What becomes of Sim ! another lesson greatly noede 
bp plous people. 


hot antagoutatic, but 


Fulton on Dickens; au cxpoeure of one of the Rever- 
— M ————ÁÓ. 


Love to Go! 
lore, and not fear, 
The Negat 
specially dieth 
Five for 10 ¢ 


trieka 
ritten on the snpposlilon that love meana 


e Party In Religion; showing who are 
ished by wt believing. 
all for tö centa. Adórere 
CHARLES K. WAIPPLE, 
45 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer [sprexpxNT Sociery.—Regular meetings of this 
Society will be held during tbe winter ou Bunday forenoonr, 
at 10% o'clock, In Daniela’ Block, corner of Jefferson and Sum- 
mit Streets, 1n the hall over the U. S, Express Office, The pul 
lic are cordially Invited. 


Fare Evexixo Scuoors.—The ¢chool for men and boys ta 


in the hall over the U. S. E; 
echools for women and girls are held at the same time in Scott's 
Block, Cherry Strect, and in Campbell's Block, St.Clair Street. 


Essays ox que Phoukess or Nations, In Civilization, Prc- 
ductive Industry, Wealth, and Population, Ilowtrated by 
Stailetics of Mining, Agricalture, Manofactures, Commerce, 
Coin, Banking, Liternal Improvements, Emigration, and 
Population, By Ezra C. Skamax. New York: CuamLre 
Scarswen & Co. 64 Broadway. 1868 Firt and Second 
Seres. vole, Imo. pp. 645, 69, 

Tae AxEBICAN Svaren Or GovrnxwxxT. ts Character ard 
Workings, ite Defocts, Outside Party Machinery and Iuftu- 
ences, aud the Prosperity of the People nnder its Protection. 

ma C. Sraxax, Connwellor at Law, and Author of 

‘on the Progress of Natione.” Rew York: CuAmLEA 
Scnimxen & Co, 654 Broadway, London: Saxreox Low, 
Sox, axp Manstos, 1870. Mano, pp. £82, 

Screstiric Appnesses by Prof. Joux Trnpatt, LL. D., F. R. 
S., Royal Institutlon. 1. On the Methods and Tendencies of 

sical Invertigution. % On Haze and Dust, 3, On the 

entific Uee of the Imagination. New Maven, Conn. : 
atrizin & Co. 1810. pp. Ti (pamphlet) 
{No 5— University Series. ] 

‘Tux Jocnsax ov Sezcctars y Pinzosomiy for January, 1871. 
St. Louie: K. P. Gnar, F. RozstEix, £e. 

Evans’ Avventiersa Haxp-Boox, Contalning a List of the 
most desirable Advertising Mediums in the United Sister, 
ineladiug the leading Religious, Agricultural, and Literary 
Publicatlone, together with valuable suggestions to Adver- 
Ulsera, Boston: Published by T. C. EvAss, General Adver 
taing Agent, 106 Washington St. 1871. 

Hean rug Car ruat Comes Across TUE Sga! Rallying Song 
and Corus. Worde and Mnsic by Gro. F. Roor. Publish 
ed hy Root & Cany, Chicago. 
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THE INDEX. 


E i a E m V 


orte. 


AFTER THE WAR: 
SUNG AT A PUBLIC FEETIVAL, 


© God! In vain ocr lipe would move; 
We can but elt In silent ave, 
And muso on thy eternal law, 

And lean on thy eternal love. 


‘Thou hear'st the pasim of hero-lives, 
‘The reqniem sob o'er bero-graves, 
The anthem Joy In hearte of slaves, 

‘The rhythmic fall of broken gyves ; 


"The gasp of dying wrongs and ware, 
Smitten by thy triumpbant wi 
The deep world-muslc, deepei 

And blending wit the song of etare. 


© God! we have no bymn beeüe; 
Thy worke ehall praise thee,—we are dumb; 
We can but pray, " Thy kingdom come! 
‘Thy epirit in our hearte abide!” . 


1865. ASTERISK. 


The 3udex. : 


MARCH 11, 


1m-i1. 


The Editor of Tax Ixpzx does not hold Amaelf rerponsibta: 
for the opinions of correspondents ar contributors, Its columns 
reopen for the free discuselon of. ali questione included under 


Va general purpoee. 


Contributors are requested to irite on only oneeide of each 


sheet. 
Nonotics vill be taken of anonymous communications. 


II^ Complete fles of Tax Ixvex for 1870, neatly bound, 
‘will be mafied to any address on receipt of $2.50 and 72 centa 


portage, Only a limited number can be furniehed, 


IxpvcrxxxTe,—We wonld invite the epecial attention of onr 
friends who cannot afford to give thelr eervicee gratultouely in 
getting subscribers fer Tux Ipex, to the very liberal Cash 


‘Premiums offered in our Prospectus for 1871. 


‘Whoever collects $120.00 for 75 subscriptione, ls authorized 


to retain $50.00, forwarding £100.00. 
Whoever collects $100.00 for 30 
o retain $25.09, forwarding $73.00; and eo on. 


‘Now it cannot be very difficult, In a town of any considerable 
nize, to get twelve subscriptions a day for one week, if the 
agent uses ordinary business energy. Yet be would be pald 
about $800 a day—as much as bla repreeentative n Congres 


receives for work not always, we fear, so useful! 


"A word to the wiee.” Who will canvass for Tur IxDEX, 


‘and at the rame time earn as mach a2 the Hon. Mr. 
‘Send for * Truth» for the Times," and begin at once. 


*"Tncrue ron THs Times, on REPRESENTATIVE PAPIAS 
raon TRE Ixpzx—Is the title of a neatly-printed tract of six- 
teen pages publiehed by Tae Inpex Asrociation, containing 
the “Fifty Affirmations" and "Modern Principles," together 
Twelve Thousand 
Copies have been struck off. The tract la designed for grata- 
itoue dietributlon. One Hundred Copies will be sent for One 
Dollar, ora less number at the same ratc-oné cent a copy. 
Packages will be sent free to those who will circulate them, 
bot are unable to pay for them, Here ls an excellent means of 
helping the cauee of Frec Religion and Tux Ixpex ae en organ 
Of it. Friends of Freedom, send for se many coples as you can 
ure, and do yonr partiu awakening an interest In Ideas worthy 
of American institatione and the higher civilization of the fu- 


with an advertisement of Taz INDEZ. 


tore. 


It is seldom that the two oil-and. 


ments of Protestantism — Catholicism and 
Free Religion—are so strikingly contrasted as 
in the following consecutive items in an 
evangelical” paper. The one breathes the 
spirit of the Pope’s Index Erpurgatorius, the 


other that of another INDEX we wot of:— 


“We admit that our daily papers should give the 
news, but it is a fair question whether they are justi- 
fied in giving columns to avowed infidel sentiments 

ise of a lecture; 
no more than they would be justified in apologizing 
at great length for some heinous crime, or allowin, 
the criminal to argue why bis crime is not a crime. 


“Those who would legislate God into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States might try their band at the 
be as much sense in the 


simply because uttered in the 


Book of Esther; there woul 
one as in the other." 


scriptions, le authorized 


PLUTARCH’S “MORALS.” 


Disgusted at the longevily which charac- 
terized a certain rich relative, an impatient 
heir is said to have exclaimed,—' Confound 
him! He hàsas many lives as a cat or old 
Plutarch himself!” From the poseibility of 
attributing to the sage of Chæronea the ag- 
gregate vitalities of all the heroes whose story 
he has so charmingly told, we were fortunate- 
ly saved in season. At the age of eleven 
(thanks to one whose wise and judicions care 
no length of years would ever enable us to 
requite) Plutarch’s *Lives" were put into 
our hands fora winter's reading, and were 
faithfully read £o the “Finis” at the end of 
the last volume, This was all we knew of 
Pintareh, till in the Cambridge Divinity 
School we threaded our way through the 
labyrinthine Greek of the De Sera Numinis 
Vindicta, under the genial guidance of one 
whose mantle has fallen on no Elisha — Prof. 
Noyes. Since that day we have had occasion 
to read portions of other treatises in the ori- 
ginal; now we are permitted to roam at will 
over the full extent of the “Morals” in the 
translation just published in five noble vol- 
umes by Little, Brown, and Company, of Bes- 
ton. Excellently printed and handsomely 
bound, they offer a temptation to all who are 
in loye with delightful and profitable reading 
which it were almost a sin to resist. No one 
who can afford it should forego this opportu- 
nity of cultivating fellowship with one of the 
finest, purest, and most highly cultivated spir- 
its of antiquity. Plutarch fascinates while he 
instructs; and all that can be gained from 
familiarity with the condeneed lore of Greek 
and Roman wisdom awaits his readers, as the 
pleasure. The noble enterprise of giving such 
worke as these to the world reflects the truest 
and highest honor upon our country; and 
the publishers are entitled to the gratitnde of 
all who bave at heart the elevation of public 
morality, the cause of good learning, and the 
dignity of American letters. 

Prefixed to the first volume is a modest 
preface by the editor, Prof. William W. Good- 
win, and sn introduction by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, written as only he can write. Nom- 
inally a “revision and correction” of earlier 
versions, the present translation shows on ev- 
ery page the evidence of the critical and pro- 
found scholurship which has given Prof. Good- 
win so honorable a name in the literary world. 
No one who has occasion to nse his * Greek 
Moods and Tenses" in practical instruction, 
as we had for several years, can fail to con- 
ceive the highest possible opinion, not only of 
the erudition, but equally of the analytic 
power and philosophical grasp of principles 
which characterize that remarkable work; 
and it is not too much to say that no scholar 
has ever done so much for the canse of Greek 
literature on this side of the Atlantic as Prof. 
Goodwin has done by throwing the light of 
his original and methodizing thought on the 
intricacies of the Greek verb. The admira- 
tion which we conceived for his learning and 
philological acumen, while engaged in the tu- 
ition of suspended college students and con- 
stantly obliged to subject the quality of his 
work to the severest practical tests, inspires 
us with absolute confidence in the thorough- 
ness and exactitude of the present translation 
of Plutarch; and, except by such changes as 
may be necessitated by a more critical deter- 
mination of the original Greek text than is 


possible at the present time, we suspect that 

few, if any. important modifications of it wil] 

ever be required, This version of the “ Mor. 

ale” will undoubtedly remain, for a geuera- 

tion at least, the standard translation of one 
of the most notable and permanently valnable 

classics which survive as monuments of the 
civilization of the wonderful Greek race, Mr. 
Emerson’s appreciative reference to the fine 
quality of the present rendering will be en- 
joyed by all who know that the editor's rare 
qualifications for his task are excelled by his 
modesty alone:—* Professor. Goodwin is a ŝi- 
lent benefactor to the book, wherever I have 
compared the editions. I did not know how 
careless and vicious in parts the old book was, 
until in recent reading of the old text, on 
coming to anything absurd or unintelligible, 
T referred to the new text, and found a clar 
and accurate statement in its place. It is the 
vindication of Plutarch.” 


There is a peculiar propriety in the repub- 
lication of the writings of this sweet and pure 
thinker today. No grounds exist for leliey- 
ing Plutarch to have been at all acquainted 
with Christianity; yet he is remarkable for 
the loftiness and depth of his moral intui- 
tions. Ata time when men are eagerly com- 
paring Christian thought with the confeesedly 
“ uninspired " teachings of other religions, the 
works of Plutarch acquire a fresh signifieance. 
To radical minds, in particular, they possess 
the highest value; for they are an irrefutable 
confirmation of the radical faith in natural 
and free religion. Tu an admiruble critique 
of Plutarch contained in the March number 
of The Radicul, Col. Higginson says:—^Born 
about 50 A. D., he was one of the remarkable 
group of stoics whe. without concert, and of- 
ten without personal acquaintance, were af- 
firming to the world doctrines which varied 
from those of Jesus only in having a shade 
more of self-reliance and a shade lees of 
self-sacrifice; and which, from that very dif- 
ference, have always reached a class of minds 
for whom the Beatitudes do not contain 
quite all truth." Mr. Towne, also, in the 
March number of his Evaminer, says with 
great (ruth :—* Plutarch belonged to the gen- 
eration sccond after that of Jesus. Ie was 
just coming to manhood when Paul ceased 
from apostolic labors, The casays which are 
called his ‘Morals’ were written at the mo- 
ment when Christian teaching was fuirly in 
the world, but before it had made any appre- 
ciable impression upon Paganism. If they 
contain lessons of rare and gracious wisdom, 
these lessons show what Paganism was capa- 
ble of at the very hour when Christianity, as 
popularly interpreted, claims to have found 
the light of ethical and religious teaching 
clean gone out. The ‘Lives’ and the ‘ Mor- 
als’ of Plutarch, taken together, form a large 
body of history and instruction, of chronicle, 
character, and catechism, retold and retaught, 
newly narrated and freshly exponnded and 
enforced, at just the moment when our pop- 
ular Christianity pretends that the world of 
ancient life and faith was without form and 
yoid, and darkness brooded over a chaos which 
waited the creating breath of Divine interfer- 
ence through Christ? Viewed in this aspect, 
Plutarch invites the special study of those 
who would learn how far the “ light of unas- 
sisted reason,” as the time-honored phrase 
goes, suffices to illumine the path of human 
life. He is a torch whose radiance is unex- 
hausted still. 
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A LETTER FROM DH, BARTOL, 


With the greatest pleasure we give place lo 
the following letter from one who is known 
only to be honored and beloved:— 

Boston, Feb. 8, 1871. 

Dear ABBOT:;— You asked me to write for 
‘Tre INDEX, and at ihe same time inquired 
my view of the subject of your lecture, the 
Antuitional vs. the Scientific school of Radi- 
cals, respecting God and Immortality. Is it 
a proper cuze in court? If Intuition be any- 
thing, it is a part of Science, a mode of know- 
ledge. The question would be ofthe knowing 
faculty, But, if God be, he is no outlying 
province, but so implicated in us that self- 
knowledge must be knowledge of him. It is 
con-science or consciousness. God is the 
common of our soula, ‘There is no boundary 
between God and man, or between man and 
his brother. Atheistic theories exist, but ac- 
tual atheism is not possible, more than actual 
Inhumanity. If by science is meant complete 
knowledge of the Infinite, it is absurd. We 
should be ashamed of n God we could com- 
preheud. It would not be God; but smaller 
than we. This immense personality, parent 
of persons, to whom space is finite, ns he con- 
tains iLand it cannot contain him, is wherever 
is any person; aud wecannot deny him with- 
out denying ourselves, or even (ry to wound 
him but through ourselves: for his nutnre 
with ours overlaps, interacts, and essentially 
blende. 

1 rather state than seek to prove the very 
notion of Being, to ascertain which we nse or 
argue divers ways; for he is surer than any 
proof, nor do I wanta probable God. With- 
out unity of life, there were no universe,—and 
the relation of living beings is Truth. 
ter is but Introducer or Introduction of s 
to spirit, and nothing without God, the In- 
cluder of all. What ig the perception of him, 
or perceiving power,—how its eye is served 
with our senses and understanding as hands 
and feet,—I have no room here, were I com- 
petent, to show. I can only tell my faith 
that Love is the worker and Law the tool,— 
and that personal essence and substance is 
the In-all and Orer-all of the creation. When 
this stony mass of Nature we ignorantly fancy 
mother of all, melts in thougbt of communion 
of souls that touch unseen, we shall have u 
true philosophy. This contact we call inspi- 
ration, inward light and eye, inward voice 
and ear,—not so much a mode of knowledge 
as knowledge itself, —God and angels are onr 
acquaintance sa, as we-each other's; or Ife 
informs us of himself and of one anoth 


That the ccience which observes and gener- 
ulizes facts without and within, with the logic 
that writes its verdict, has a religious office, 
I gladly own; but it can only interpret this 
deeper sense, nor need mankind postpone, for 
its word, the assurance of a God. Le is not 
eo hard as to hide, worse than from Adam, in 
the thicket of this far-off speculative result, 
when he is necessary every moment to our 


peace. 

The science of Immortality is con-science 
too. When certain qualities and dispositions 
tise, to make me their trustee and factor, I 
know they have nought to do with death. I 
cannot bring the two conceptions together. 
Dead spirit—what is that? ` As well say dead 
God! Person is Life, and he that feels his 
personality cannot conceive of annihilation, 
Time is his chariot, not stocks or pillory,— 


all chronology he holds in solution of his 
eternity. 
If this be not Reason, will you take it for 
Belief, from your friend, who believes in you? 
C, A. BARTOL. 
a ——— 
“WHATS IN A NAME 


Tt is in some respects unfortunate that from 
the name of the Free Religious Association-— 
a name perfectly legitimate and apparently 
well chosen --there should be derived another 
term which is assumed to express in concen- 
trated shape the beliefs of the Association,— 
the phrase * Free Religion." There are, to be 
sure, certain definite fundamental principles 
upon which the Free Religious Association is 
based; certain common aims and impulses 
which characterize all parts of the movement 
which the Association represents. And it is 
certainly very convenieht to huve some short. 
name to apply to these common principles 
and aims. Nor would any harm be done, if 
it were understood that the name applied sim- 
ply to principles and aims, and that these 
principles and aims were all in the interest of 
the most complete freedom of thought and 
the widest inquiry on all matters of religious 
belief, And it is only with this application 
that the term Free Religion is nsed or coüld 
be used by any one who believes in the move- 
ment and is a part of it. 

But the misfortune is that the vast major- 
ity of people assume thut a name which is ap- 
plied as a proper noun toa religious move- 
ment—to uny organized movement, but espe- 
cially to one thut ia religions—must cover a 
certain definite system of opinions; that, at 
least, even if there be no statement of creed, 
the name must representa well-defined agree- 
ment in certain beliefs, which become practi- 
cally an authoritative standard of belief for 
the movement. Thus a good many people 
are now asking—What are the doctrines of 
this * new religion " which you say is to dis- 
place Christianity, Buddhism, and the rest ? 
What do the “Free Religionists believe ? 
What are the statements of faith, what the 
forms of worship, which * Free Religion” ad- 
vocates in distinction from those of the relig- 
ious sects generally? And so the name comes 
to have a sectarian look, which those to 
whom it is applied would most strenuously 
avoid. People know what “ Calvinism” saye, 
what “ Universalism” says, what this or that 
religion says, and now they want to know 
what “Free Religion” says, as if they ex- 
pected to get all that it has to suy ina suc- 
cinct statement of propositions, which they 
ean put in their pockets, 

But those who believe in what is called 
* Free Religion " have a great many things to 
say; and one of the most fundamental of 
them is that “ Free Religion " will never stop 
saying; and nnother that every man must 
“have his own say,” and that no one has any 
right to say what ^ Free Religion " is for any 


‘other, Of course, on these principles there 


will be many views of “ Free Religion,” many 
aspects, and widely differing statements and 
deductions, among those who equally believe 
in the thing. It seems, therefore, to be best, 
and most consonant with the principles from 
which the free religions movement comes, 
that each should speak in his own name and 
not in the name of a system of trath which 
the term Free Religion is supposed to signi- 
fy,—that each should say what he himself gees 
or believes on any matter, instead of attempt- 


ing to report what “Free Religion saya.” Of 
course each one does speak only for himielf, 
and no one using this phrase would think of 
binding others to his statement. Yet the 
phrase, however convenient and allowable to 
rhetoric, seems to carry an endorsement be- 
yond one's own individual belief. Is it not a 
relic of religions dogmatism, which has been 
in the habit from time immemorial of secur- 
ing for its assertions the authority of certain 
systeme of truth whose “thus saith” was 
not to be qnestioned? — In opposition to this 
authoritative, external standard in whatever 
form embodied, the believers in freedom as 
applied to religion assert the authority of the 
individual soul. The world now wants to 
know not what “ Christianity says,” or “ Mo- 
hammedanism says,” or what * Unitarianism” 
or “Calvinism” may have to say, but what 
individual men and women may have to aay 
outof their own intelligence, And if what 
they have to say shall prove so broad and va- 
rious and rich and many-sided that no name 
shall be found comprehensive or close-fitting 
enough to cover it all, so much the better for 
the world. 
We ders 
UE SIN OF MONOTONY, 


One of the most faithful critics of the Free 
Religious Association, in noticing the con- 
tents of the last Radical, commends Mr, Hig- 
ginson’s paper on the “Sympathy of Reli- 
gions” as being scholarly and brilliant, but 
suggests that the topic is becoming stale, the 
idea common: place, and the argument thread- 
bare, He thinke we have heard enough of the 
Sympathy of Religions, and that the Free Re- 
ligionists had better bestir themselves and try 
to bring ont some new thonghts, 

In view of the practice of Christendom for 
some centuries past, this criticism has a cool 
air. The writer may possibly mean to whip 
other sects, his own included, over our should- 
erg,--intending a delicate sarcasm on thein- 
cessant iteration of dogmas with which our 
patient ears have this long time been afllict- 
ed; or he may be simply unconscious of the 
fact that religious bodies have never been 
in the habit of propounding new truths every 
month or two; or, finally, he may be misled 
by his antipathy to Free Religion into an in- 
nocent oblivion of that little piece of history. 

The rule of “line upon line, line upon 
line,” has been faithfully observed in Christen- 
dom. The Romanists keep their body of doc- 
trines well in view; and if transubstantiation 
and the rest are not comprehended, it is not 
because they bave not been heard of. The 
Calvinist is pertinacious in thrusting out and 
in his jive points, no sermon being complete 
that does not contain the full series. How 
many times every Sunday may the deity of 
Christ be judiciously remembered, the trinity 
carefully defined, or the dogma of total de- 
pravity rolled as a sweet morsel under the 
“evangelical” tongue? There is an impres- 
sion that the Unitarians have repeated with 
some frequency their belief in the dignity of 
human nature, and have not spared theit 
audiences a somewhat exasperating tautology 
respecting the position of Jesus. Of the Uni 
versalists it may be said that they overwork 
the word * paternal " in speaking of God, and 
insist on the salvation of all mankind with a 
persistency that wears out its welcome with 
thoughtful people. A doctrine may fairly 
be repeated till itis understood, to say the 
least; how much oftener, will depend on the 
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THE INDEX 


difficulty of making people believe it, —that 
is, on its importance. 

Now this doctrine of the sympathy of reli- 
gions is comparatively new and strange. 
students it can hardly be called familiar; the 
scholars do not claim to have exhausted its 
significance or measured its boundaries; 


among the people at large it is startling, if it | 


is not abhorrent. No sect adn it, or com- 
prehends it. The most liberal sects still pur- 
sue the old polemical method of contrasting 


religions with a view of exhibiting the solitary | 


grandeur of their own beliefs. The whole 
idea is yet to be unfolded and vindicated with 
a fulness at present unattempted and a power 
hitherto unfelt. Vor itis one of the radical 
ideas of our time, thrown up by men like 
Burnouf, Mueller, and a score more, the most 
eminent pundits of the generation, and elab- 
orated in books that only the few so fur have 
had opportunity to read. They that profess 
to be tired of hearing of it cither do not know 
or do not want to know, and are anxious that 
nobody should know, what it means. There 
are deeper thoughts than this, no doubt,— 
thoughts more fundamental, more interesting 
to the philosophical mind; but among tho 
thoughts that are to take hokl of the next 
generation or two there is none more preg- 
nant with spiritual issues than this one, 


May not this be a reason why the mention | 
of it is tiresome‘ to some ears, and why even a 


single utterance of it is too much? What 
doctrine now advocated by the sects is so 
fraught with revolutionary power? What 


doctrine contains such wealth of spiritual im- | 


port? It bodes the death and extermination 
of the sectarian organization and spirit. It 
disarms the great faiths, beata the ecclesias- 


tical sword into the ploughshare and the ; 


priestly spear into the pruning-hook, turns 
libraries of controversial divinity into rub- 
bish, silences the thunder of tie pontifical 
cannonade, takes from Protestant and other 
missionary eocictics their ocenpaticn, and di- 
verts from tract societies their much coveted 
funde. It hushcs the anathema of the Pope 
and the sectarian exhortation of the preacher, 
and sows with wheat the old haltle-grounds 
of theology. 

Charity and piety vie with cach other in 


heaping blesaings on it. Charity loves it as | 


the closest of its friends, for it promotes that 
deepest kindness which recognizes spiritual 
brotherhood among all the races of the earth, 
and it quenches that deadliest hate, the hate 
that religion cherishea towards religion, 


Mussulman and Christian eit down at the 
same board, and heals the ancient feud be- 


tween the philosopher and the devotee. The | 
East and the West hold communion under | 


its auspices, Tride is rebuked in the highest 
places, jealousy is discountenanced among 
elect people, a disposition to encourage and 
aid takea the place of the temper that qnar- 
rela and persecutes. 

Piety honors the doctrine, beeunse it ren- 
ders complete justice to the universality of 
thedivine wisdom and the competenes of the 
heavenly love. We ace now, for the first 
time, that God is indecd the Father of all his 
creatures, the (rue. Father of spirits, the sn- 
vior of all souls, The odious monopolies of 
faith which affront the divine natu much 
as they disgrace the human are Lroken up. 

"The piety even of Christendom, 1 had al- 
most said especially of Christendom, has cer- 
tain very disagreeable fintures, conspicuous 


It | 
introduces the Jew to the Gentile, makes | 


among which is the pharisaic tone which 
thanks the Lord it is not as other men are, 
unbelievers, misbelievers, superstitions idol- 
aters, or even as these Malhommedans and 
Buddhists. The Lord will be letter pleased 
when the Christendom of Eurcpe shall ac- 
knowledge its debt to Asin: when Roman- 
ism shall thank the ancient faiths of India 
for their wealth of symbolism, aud Protest- 
antism shall return gratitude to Persia for 
the contribution it has made tu ita theory of 
evil, and Unitarianism shall hunt up its poor 
relations in Spain aud Afriea. When the 
doctrine of the sympathy of religions is cs- 
| tablished, the Ioeal. idols will be overthrown, 

and the One God will be the sole object of 
human worship. E 

The Free Religious Association cannot do 
better for ten years to come than emphasize 
thia doctrine--oxplain,it, preach it, in season 
, and out of season, make it quite familiar, 
not to the high intelligence of * liberal " edit- 
ors who are able to scent a revelation afar off, 
and whom swiftness of apprehension enables 
| to discount centuries of truth, but to the 
slower-paced souls who must bear a thing 
twies, yea, three times, befure they under- 
stand it, Let us at all events not forego our 
incuteation till. we have fairly justified our 
own faith in it. 
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Communications. 


AN. Corpeepondenta muat rin the riak of typographic: 
arrora, The utmost care will be taken [o deat them ; hut heri- 
after no space will be «pared to Errata. 

N. B—Wegibly written articles nnd m rery poor hance f. 
publication. 
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Titvaviney, Pa, Feb, 0, 1971. 
Mr Drak Mn. Annot :— 

I haye most attentively read this most excellent 
sermon of Mr. Frothingham in No. 57 of Tae lx- 
bax, and—it staggers me, You are no doubt aware, 
air, that Lam much more radical than even Fres 
Religion iw; yet I like it, and. had considerable faith 
in its success, and more yet lo. its ultimate resulta. 
At any rate, it ice munt hare velijion. (which I very 
much doubt, however), Freo Religion is certainly the 
best we can have. — lis humanity and philanthropy 
are as genuine as refreshing; its liberalism and tol- 
erance much too great for any "religion," and ita 
radica ism strong enough to inspire the hope tha 
may some day outgrow ijs " religion,” and be “free 
and untrammelled, aiming for nothing but toim- 
prove, to educate, and to truly benefit Man, worship- 
ing bim in Z[umenity. But, as I eaid, this sermon of 

^s staggers mie and my faith in Free Religion, 
possible that even the liberal, the radical, the 
humane and amiable Mr. F, can be so—how shall I 
bay ?—myatified, even, by his "Free Religion,” is not 
then all religion inimical to progress, to humanity” 
T know that Mr. F. is very ideal, pocticu/, and if I did 
not know it, this splendid sermon would certainly 
have convincad me of it, But surely nothing else 
than his religion could bave made such a risonary 
| out of'so fine a mind, Where does he find the vouch- 
ers for hia Jesus? — Beyond contradiction, not from 
the New Testament; for the New Testament Jesus js 
very different from the poetical one of Mr. F, Nor 
yet from profune ZIwtory ; for profane History doca 
pot know anyibing of the Jesus of John or Paul, 
Whence U did he conceive the outlines of his 
Jesus? Evidently from others, from two very differ- 
| though kindred, sourccs—from his fingering re- 
| ideas of past period, and from his fanciful 
| fmagination, For Religion, unlike Reason nud Con- 
+ science, is no natural faculty of man, but only an 
| quisition like education, ‘character, &c., resultin 
| 
| 
| 


from external and contingent circumstances, like 
these, yet capable of gaining such an influenco over 
the mind as to become the dominant, controllin, 
sentiment even in the most cultivated, best educated, 
rational and unprejudiced men, The traces of its 
earlier impressions can never be entirely elfaced, and 
gives, though often without the individual's own con- 
aciouaness, a lingering bias towards these earlier or 
earliest impressions. "Mr, F,’s mind—fine, cultivated, 
| and susceptible as it certainly is—makes'no excep: 
tion. Born of Unitarian parents, brought up from 
| his birth under Unitarian influences, reared and edu- 
cated under Unitarian discipline, ‘the religion his 
mind acquired—and it is strong in him—has been 
developed under these influences, 8o. that, however 
| his later individuality may have nicdified his earlier 
^ religion, the traces of (he latter can still be noticed. 


ian, he was not trained to worship in 


Asa Unita 


| Jesus tho " Christ,” the “Savior,” the “ God-man ;" 
lut to see in him an crulted man, an wacommon hu- 
mun beiny. These ideas, thus impressed on the young 
mind, were but 


ghty changed by the education 
ism of the mature man,— were even 
yet more fixed in him, but also bemutilied, by his 
creative imagination and poetical tendencies, ` His 
ag represented in the sermon in question, is the 
l product of these tendeni For, fine and 
delicately finished ns this sermon and almost all pro- 
ducts of bis pen are, Mis Jesu after all, but a child 
| of his imaginatian, a poctienl vision, but not a true 
portrait of the man, Jexre of Nuzareth, 
| ~ Tehould like very mitch to analyze Jesus ssl 
poetical fancy sketched him more in detail; but this 
would make my article much, very much, too long 
for "Tit INDE Sol must. forbear, whatever may 
| be my temptation t do so. But, divested of this 
poetica], fanciful dress, bow does the real man, the 
Jesus of Nazafetl, compare that of Mr. F.? 
How dues he appear to a more prosaic mind, to an 
eye that sees him—not as Litory, for that is, as I 
| said above, silent--but as even his thoroughly biased 
| and prejudiced biographers, the Evangelists, them- 
selves, represent him% Let ns ec. 
| , Buthere isthe dfeuty, "Thereal Jesus is so myth- 
| ical, we know so little that is reliable of the real 
man and bis true character, and even the Evangel- 
ists themselves have so distorted him, are so contra- 
ictory with one another about him, his life, act: 
teachings, that it is no more to be wondered that im - 
aginative men can thus cxalt him, than that somo 
bold reasoners can, perhaps, too atrongly criticize, or 
too uncharitably censure and find fault with him. 
But waiving the objections of critics, and setting 
| aside the fancies of the imagination, the Evangelical 
| Jesus is but, at best, a compussionate philanthropist, 
Who, seeing the people suffer from their own igno. 
rance, superstition aud vices, but especially from the 
corruption, oppression and iniquities of Those who 
| ought to have been their teachers, counsellors, and 
| guides, telt deeply for them. His soul is filled with 
pity for the sutlering p-ople, fired with indignation, 
| aroused to wrath wb their oppressors, the ava- 
ricious rich, the s scribes, the bynocritical 
Pharisees; and he becomes n reformer. Yel, though 
haying a soul tull of pity, he lacks the determination 
d boldnesa regniaite to m tke a ancerafw? reformer. 
Pity for the people made him wish for, and even 
myke some some attempts at, the amelioration of 
their condition ; but ton much sentimentality made 
him unpractical, aud we fuil to discover a well-ma- 
tured, feasible plan for his desired or intended re- 
forms, if it be not that he hoped, by leaching the peo- 
pie, to make them patiently leur their miseries here be- 
low, and trust to a reward and future bappiness in 
another world, inthe kingdom to come," Ce 
Jy, atramge dectrinos for an carnest reformer! In 
stead, then, of urging the people to action, to reform: 
with or against the consent of * the powers that be, 
as a wise, practical and energetic reformer must havo 
done, he taught them “to take no care: for to-mor- 
row ;' to strive not afer terrestrial good and plesa- 
ure; not to resist evil; if etricken on one cheek, to 
turn also the other; to be obedient to the powers that 
be, &c, Truc, be also snid that “ be bad not come to 
| bring peace, but a sword,” und admonished his dis- 
| Silas lo ovidà tiemwólré wit swords, and tbat 
| "he who bad no sword should sell his garment and 
| buy himself a sword.” Ki 
| 


s if he repented of this 
carnest appeal, he interdicted ngain the var of tho 
sword, threatening them, that c who takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword, 

But, perhaps, not only Mr, F. but also ull those who 


| Was apparently no need of it. [E should think thero 
| Was every need of it (John, 3+ 16-18), or what could 
he be to Chrintians and Christianity ?] ; he might have 
withdrawn; the way was open; be could have ca- 
caped his puraucrs and avoided arrest : he could have 
retired into Galilee among his fiends; be might 
have lived, taught, ministered there, and done a 
world of good [ns he, most assuredly, ought to have 
done, if we are to consider him as "' The Sun of God," 
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against the rational character given hiin as a reform- 
er. They are merely rhetoric—a fancy. 

If we now tura from (he character ot Jesus—-be it 
that given him by the Evangelists, or thatof a re- 
former—to his teachings, we shall again find the 
Jesus of Mr. F. buta fancied, poetical ideal. His 
teachings, as a whole, are good; but neither perfect 
enough for a “ Divine Being,” nor sublime enough 
lor Mr. F.'s ideal. A pront deal (und. the best part of 
them) is not original with hin. Iia highest, and really 
sublime precept—the so-called and deservedly so 
much lauded “ Golden. Rule,’ is not original with 
him; for, although arrogated to him by those " who 
believe in him," itis well known that it wasa pre- 
cept taught by Confucius 500 years before it was pro- 
nounced by Jesue. Others ef his teachings sgain, 
though in themselves good, have become reprehensi 
ble by the manner in which they were pronounced, 


THE INDEZ. 


connected, as they are, with the violations of the most 
natural and sacred obligations. Instances of this kind 
are his unfilial behavior towards his own mother 
(Matt, 12; 46-50,)and injunction to othersto he equal- 
Jy regardirss of this sacred duty (Matt. S; 21,9): his 
deception of bis own brothers, ^ who [and it is no 
wonder] did not believe in him.” (Jolm 7; 7); his 
cui ng a fig-tree (Matt, 21; 19.) which quite repre- 
hensible and foolish act speaks equally strong against 
him, in whatever charac y hi 
andsoon. Another considerable part of his teac! 
ings and acts can even not be classed as good, Tn- 
stances of Ihis sort are Matt, 5: 19-40: 10; 34: L 
24. In this category T inchide ako lis fr 
€quivocations, ani a acts and regebinzs in relation 
ke. 

I believe L have now show 

Ciful the Jesus of Mr. F.'s 


is and ever wi 
be by the contrac angelists, Uh 
lence of history, and the want of other sonrces of i 
formation, And Task now every unbiased, reason- 
ing mind, und even Mr, F. himself, if there enn be 
any other source than. 
yis an ideal us his Jesus? 


Piney fen wh 

Ír the real J 
ally * not so much an i 
ent And 


if actually 


An 
ical, a Free Religionist, to sj 
glowing und exalted ns those of any Christian secta- 
rian 


upon him f 


of him in terms ns 


Morris EINSTEIN. 

{We think Mr, Frothiugham will not object to sa 
very courtvous a criticism as the above, and we 
therefore publish it. Our individual opinions con- 
cerning the imilution of Jesus were so fully given 
an essay entitled * Following Christ,” in Tic 
No. 22, that no commenta of ours seem required. 
‘This only we should say, that it will not do to deny 


how unreal and fiu- | 


NDEX | 


all exercise to the hivonir imagination, hy which alone, | 
provided all known facts are accepted with scientific | 


imparlinlity, the great characters of (he past can be 
justly interpreted to a later age. The poet may he n 
truer historian than the mere chronicler, At the 
same time, we consiler Jesus a man with faults of 
character, errors of opinion, and mistakes of con- 
duct; and the spiritual greatness we discern in him 
ie something entirely consistent with these. 

Mr. Einsteia thinks he is more “ radical than Free 
Religion.” We would inquire whether this is mot a 
^ fancy "of his own. No particniar opinions make 
or unmake the radical, but rather the degree of his 
fidelity to universal ideas. If there isanything more 
^ radical” than absolute liberty of thought and 
speech, what is it? But this is the gronnd-principle 
of Free Religion. With entir: , we put an 
interi gation point after Mr, Einst celaim.—Ep.] 

—— 


THE CLAIMS OF THE HEART IN RELI- 
GION, 


Finally: Christian 
religion of Ue heart. 

‘There are, in the realm of rason, arguments in 
favor of Christianity, which have proved adequate to 
convince the intellect of a Matthew Male, a Chief 
Justice Marshall, a Daniel Webster, a 
Christianity is, in very truth, a di 
And yet, valnable us these scientific arguments are, 
and serviceable as they are for certain purposes, they 
are not the proofs or evidences on which Christians 
profese mainly and finally to rely. The internal and 
moral, and not the historical (the argument founded 
upon miracles and the fultilment of propbecy}—so 
much i» it that induces, on the part of the grent 
Christian body, unwavering trust in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. ^ The Gospel of the New 
"Testament exactly meets the spiritual conditions and 
necessitics of the soul, ‘The heart, when it ylelds it- 
s2lf to obedience to it, finds, in the dirine power and 


v claims to be pre-eminently a 


Napoleon, that 
e revelation. 


comfort of its truth, th sof its 
eupernatural origi: "ture of 
Christian truth is, it “The en- 


trance of his words! 
they who lore thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them.” No amount of euvilling or spurious logie or 
ridicule can make a well-fed family, sitting by a well- 
furnished table, believe that fruits, vegetables, and 
beef-steak are unwhalesome, or anything but 
ing to the appetite. Faith in Christ, by leading one 
to a deeper knowledge of his own heart, to a pro- 
found, eatisfuctory peace, to n higher spiritual life, 
and a joy-inspiring hope of heaven, affords the most 
conclusive, because experimental proof of the divini- 
ty of the Gospel, A young Irishman, who a short 
time since was converted to a living faith fn Christ, 
aelates that, as he was crossing the Atlantic, he was 
accosted by a gentleman, himself an open disbellever 
of the Christian religion and of ull things connected 
therewith, and asked why he was so much interested 
in hia Bible. The gentleman gave many seemingly 
strong arguments to show that this book was not the 
word of God. «Sir maid the young man, as soon 
as be was cl owed t3 epeak,—"I do not know any- 
thing about what ycu say ; but this I do know, that 
this blessed book is now filling me with the Holy 


; enl 


Í the lite of that other—until in his presence 


| and wit 


| aymutthies. 


Ever since I read where it said: ‘Ye muet 
again,’ and learned what {t is to be born of 
God, Ihave been filled with that peace and joy which 
the Lord Jesus promised ; and, sir, although I do not 
understand what you say, I know that this book is 
true.” "The skeptic troubled him no more; and the 
young man went on his way rejoicing. 
this what Paul meant—tbis testimony of 
iousnes-—this assurance of n satisfied and re- 
x heart, when (Heb. xi:1)according to the exact 
translation he represents faith as being—" the self- 
supporting foundation of invisible things,"—not the 
growth of reason, but of the liring experience of a new 
Creation of the whole soul—that direction of our life 
to fink which, us we never realize it our own 
mere knowledge, can never be either shaken or proved 
by any mere arguments of reason. This xelfevidenc- 
ing power of Christian faith is thus attested by that 
"we and profoundly thoughtful observer, Goethe: 
‘teeta Will be able tà perplex the confekare 
have once entertained of a doctrine, or à 
faith which has so atéered up and fructified all the vital 
rarrgics uf onr son.” Go with me, doubting reader, 
1o some sequestered glen amid our hills and valleys ; 
visit the patriarchal occupant of some lonely cabin, 
and ax you sce him, with intermingled smiles and 
and noon and night, poring over 
ask him:—" Venerable friend, what 


you studied the arguments of a Butler, the 

of a Paley, or the demonstrations of a 
Chalmers?" “How do I know? Why, bless you, 
I feel it iu my heart and conscience. Tt has revealed 
to me trutbs F had never known before; it has given 
has calmed 


In the light of such experiences as the foregoing, 
msy we not catch the meaning of that seemingly 
m 

hare nat seen and yet have leliered ^" 

Let me now ohserve,— 

1. After what bas been said, jt cun hardly be diffi- 
cult to discern the nature of true Christian believing : 
that this consists in coming to Jesus, not merely to 
accept his ideas into an intellectual assent, or sub- 
ibe to certain dogmas AnocT him, but to lire from 
his life, to take power from our thorough sympathy 
and membership in him; to let his spirit transfuse, 
enlighten, purge, fathom, bind up our character. Not 

does he tell us hore to live, but, as soon as our 
sonis are properly set open to bim, he communicates 
10 us the secret impulse, the spirit, the aiiity to live. 
His touch quickens us. His personality, through onr 
sympathy with and ardent love of bim, changes and 
transfigures our own ; that is, just as far as we have 
faith and fellowship with bim; This feature of gen- 
uine Christianity, —thi Christ formed within, the 
hope =f glvey,™ Christ, «o te apeak, imparting to bis 
true disciples an inspiration, an inward power, a 
wickening impulse, rousing their spiritual nature 
rom its lethargy aud filling it with life and light, 
yielding the fruits of daily righteousness, 

is an original and characteristic excellence. 

9. This feature of Christianity accounts for its 
It addresses itself 


take effect. The man of power is the man of con- 
tictiona—convictions sending their roots down to and 
through the see pa of his being. He isa dne cf 
mighty impulse ; be is a man of genero usbin; 
E hies, Thie ia thie typical Chistian. "It is such 
have thatched over this whole land with 
ics, religions societies, and moral agencies: 
ed tue Sandwich Islands out of the mud 
and idolairy, redeemed Madagascar to 
ei ion, and converted the savages and cannibals: 
of Fiji to men “clothed and in their right mind." 
When God takes possession. of men, he takes posse 
sion of their cart, their zeal, their enthusiasm, their 
manliond, rousing it from the very foundation, AIl 
great relizious movements, re' ls, reforme, &c., are 
but gigantic. heart-Urods.’ No man is prepared to 
exert much influence over another, until awakened 
to a higher life that wraps itself irresistib] avout 
u feel 


| that you are standing in the presence of one in whoin 


th light." “ Great peace bave | 


gratify- | 


God dwells, and to om God has come. 

This feature of Christianity accounts for the fact 
that true Christians are so linppy under diffeultice. 
Loxe only can reconcile us always to ourlot. A few 
days since the writer received a letter from a Christ- 


jan gentleman immersed lo his very eyes in the most | 


prosaic and exacting kind of worldly work. Still, 
late Saturday night, ere leaving his place of business, 
he could writ Somewhat weary, but very happy. 
Feel now and then an ache and a pain, but enjoy, on 
the whole, a tremendous undertow of health. Thank 
God! How he keeps me these days! — Halleluiah !” 
Men are not apt to shout in that way out of the tide 
of life's vexatious cares. Only a heart glowing with 
love to God can enable them to do it. 

4. Let it not be supposed that the prominence we 
assign this experimentul element in Christianity in the 
least disparages, degrades, or overshadows the 
Reason. Experience does not supersede, it sanctifies 
the reason,—expands snd enlightens it, and thus 
qualifies it to guide properly, and regulate the im- 
pulses of a regenerated soul. Power, unguided by 


wisdom, je a blind, destructive force. The typical | 


tical utterance of Christ, —" Pead are they that | 


man is one with a glowing soul, a clean conscience, 
an enlightened renton, and a "faith that worka by 
love." 


5. This feature of Christianity, morcover, accounts 
for the fact that the "Christian can derive so much 
nourishment from, and forms such strong attachment 
for, the Bible. "The teaching of the Bible can be sp- 
preciated only by those who bave some moral sym- 
pathy with its utterances. It is only as divine truth 
‘comes in contact with & prepared. 
lightened and ranctified by the Divine Spirit that it 
can be fully appreciated and understond, and produce 
abiding and salutary impressions. Tenete, indeed, 
may be drawn from the Scriptarex by any man, but 
living (ruthe only by prepared hearts. It is not sur- 
prising, indeed, that to the cold, unfruiiful imagina- 
tion, to the unsoftened, uninspired, unsusceptible, un- 
thankful heart, to one destitute of a spiritual insight, 
the Bible should seem a dead I-tter—that many, it 
not moet, of the utterances of Christ sbonld seem 
mystical and unmeaning. But to him who has so 
received the Scriptures into his heart that they have 
become to him God's revelation, the source and power 
of an immortal life, the deliverances of this book are 
“ sweet. yea, sweeter than honey to their mouth,” 

6. As we have already scen, this experimental cle- 
ment involves conscious assurance—certainty at once 
of the truth of our belief, and, if faithful, of the salya- 
tion of our own soul. He who haa felt the power of 
Christ's salvation upon the heart, renewing his affec- 

ne, reconstructing and revolutionizing all his aims 
and industries, as little cares for other “ evidence” of 
the efficacy of this salvation as did Naaman for proot 
of the power of the Jordan, blessed by the prophetic 
word, afer it had washed his leprous scales awa) 


A rough, illiterate backwoods preacher was once 


“ What makes me 
eP! "Yes “Why, bless 
said he, “ Ae'ssaced my sou" Evidence cnough. 


“Twas creat to speak à. world from naught, 
“Twan greater to redeem. 


* And be that Uliereth hath the ir/nete in. himself.” 
R. H, HowAnp. 

[The subjective experience of the heart ie no proof 
whatever of the objective truth of any religion. Ey- 
ery form of fanaticism, the wildest and most extray- 
agant, makes the same plea. The pure intellect alone 
must settle all questions of truth. 

Mr. Howard's and Mr. Einstein's articles we print 
together ae opposite extremes.—En.] 

THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIENCE. 


Mr. Francis E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,.—Will you permit me to give you a 
Thought ax a teat for ime Tulare orcadion > The 
other evening I listened toa «rmon on the text— 
^ What doth it profit & man it he gain the whole 
world, &c." I ssk, what doth it profit a man if be 
strictly observe all the church rituals and ceremonica, 
and di rd the inherent, immutable, incestructible 
maxims of moral rectitude engraven by the Divine 
finger on the human soul? There is no possibility 
even of a man gaining either the whole, the half, the 
fourth, or the millionth part of the world. Yes, if 
he honestly pursues his vocation, pays for the neces- 
sary comforta and education of lnmself and family, 
his debts (if he has any) and his taxes, it will be as 
much as he will be able to perform ; and three-fourths 
of the so-called Christians would Mew rm 
faithtally thi What sort of influence underlies this 
laxity is easy to conjecture. It is the “Savior” doc- 
trine that ik to a great extent the cause. 

Some time last summer 1 read a discourse of yours 
in Tug Ixpkx op “ Following Christ,” which refers 
to what it is thought the * would do, if he 
were here—that at any rate “he would do what ix 
Then follows à remark somewhat like this: 
“Ab! what tells you that ""—an argument for the ex- 
istence of conscient Now.1 think I have a stron; 
gument than that for the human conscience, You 
ll ting bonor among horse thieves—principles of 
justice and equity governing themselves, You may 
have intercourse with a very dishonest man, and no 
sooner may you reciprocate his dishonesty by en- 
desvoring to wrong him only out of five cents, he 
will instantly tell you that “that is wrong." Task 
whence this-parkof right. Are my premises correct? 
Ph reply at your earliest convenience and oblige, 

‘ours truly, 


Lewis KURTZ 

[Consience isa part of human nature, not the 
product ofany religious waching, It is the conscious- 
ness of onr obligation to do right, and can only be 
developed by education, not created. Hence itap- 
pears to some extent even among “horse thieves," 
and criminals of all kinds. To find x deeper origin 
of conscience, we must inquire whence eame human 


| ature itself. —Ep.] 


The way a Colorado deacon laid up treasure in 
heaven is thus touchingly recorded on bis tomb- 
stone:—" When circumslances rendered it impossl- 
ble for him to atten the stated preaching of the Gos- 
pel, he made it a sacred duty to kill an Indian every 
Sabbath.” 


THE INDEX. 


THE INDEX 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 


TUE INDEX was establiahedin 
clnacd ita Arst yearly volume. 

We deem it proper, therefore, to « 
erectus of Volume IE for 1371, aud sek the [ricada of ine canse 
it represents lo make active offurte ld increase ite circulation 
sodiysehiinass. There le quite a larzr number of persons in 
almost every commanity, both in the church and ort of it, who 
would subscribe for such a paper, if (be matter waa properly 
presented to them, end especially If they were urged a little to 
do so by a neighbor. We cannot afford to send out travelling 
agente, nor would they succeed so well in getting names as 
persons of local iufluance. We therefore have determlued to 
ude the funds it would cost to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, In the purchase of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to thoae who make up llata or sabscri 
bers; thus presenting to the friends of free thonght and pure 
religion the double motive of doing good and getting paid for 
LS 

N.B. The subscription price of Tu lxpax. iè Two Dor- 
Lana 8 year in cach and every case, inraria®y in adrance, 


PREMIUMS. 


For Fifty Names, we will give oue of Priscz & Co's 
four Octave Meisdcons (price $83.) or a complete copy of 
Uwannmna' Encyclopædia of Uoivorsat Knowledge, in ten vot- 


umes (price $50). 


For Forty Names, wo will give a Wilson's Family 
Mowing Machine, one of (be beat Machines made, 


For Twenty-Five Names, Webster's Koya! Quarto 


Unabridged l'ictorial Dictionary (price $12), or one the fol- 
lowing Chromos: 

The Three Tom-Boys (Prang’s), orit... e cs $15.00 
Winter in the Forest, 20x88... 0... s no 


Waterlng the Horses, 21x29. 


For Ten Namen, onc of the following Cunnnos: 


Warrtian’s Barefooted Boy, (Prang’s) price. ET 
TUCUrcensciona Sloaper. WeI? .. 3 600 
Mt, Blanc, £0326 Menden aanas er ran tot P 
Ora copy of Lrexv'a Iistoryot European Morals, 2 vols 690 
"Max Mert Em s Chips from a Qermaa Wurk-Shop. 2 vols 5.00 
wwnsos'a Prose Works, 2 vols... ig 50 
Wrus’s Life and Cormpondence of Tarsnone Teens. 
2 volume. am 
Names, showt vane of Tur vor, for 
ARO, (Prine B0. Ora copy e one nhe falla wks, 
(poet paidh 
DAnwix's Origin of Spes iss price po 
Lewavcr's Origin of Civilization, price ED 
Essays in Criticism, by Marmi Asor.o, price am 
"Tablets, by A. Broxson AUcoTT, with portraityprive „+. 240 
Any volume of the writings of Tagovone Pacnesor TaN 
ur D. Tuonzst, cach an 


Avragact 


On thet 


For Four Names, a copy of Tur iv 
of the following booka (post paid) 

Fwensoy's,Socivty aud Solitude,priee guis 

Nathan the Wise, a dmmatie poem translated foim 
Lessino by ELLEN FrorisouA 

Tluxter's Lay Sermons aud Addresses, 

Specches aud Lectures, by Wexpent Partin 

Historic Americans, by Turonony Panan, price 

A copy of The Revolution 

Or The Woman Joram 


CASI PREMIUMS. 

rs in Greenbacks 

25 Dollars in Grecnbacka 

For25 Names, 15 Dollars in Greenbacks 

For 10 Names, 5 Dollars In Greenbacks 

For icsse than 10 Names, a Cash Conn! 
of Twenty per Cen 


ist will Hus aet Py a jee 


Ay eli i tl iem n : 
The peciit of prion. 
N^ Ba Napes woe sot all come from me poer ofer, Wer 


will wond the paper wherever directed, tial let tbe nanita cunt 
a&cinb Spocimen Copies sent to all who enelusea three crt 
postage stamp. Aillrces 


FRANCIS E. ABROT, 
Loes Ros I. Tor ene, Ga: +. 
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Office No. 
E.F.MUNGER, } 


154 Summit Strect, 


CHAS. M. LANG, f General Agents. 
WALTER C. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Sammit St. 


Special Agente—Kelly Bros.. 24 Sammit Street, 
ice Flours—From 7 in the morning till 8 at nizbt. 
Medical Kxaminers- Dre Samuc! S. Thorn snd T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O, (ern 


A. TERRI. 


H, M. EDSON, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


BOOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
apis ty 


IMPORTER 


Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandlos, Wines & Liquors for medicinal porpos 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio 
sty 


= THE OELEBRAT 
CRAIG 


MICROSCOPE 


dean optical vomer, reveals thousands of the hidden 
Wonders of Nature; is of permanent use and practi 
sratianiity, combining instruction with amueement, and never 
Toning ita fnterest, 1t magnit 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES, 


a poet equat to other Microscopes of many timos Ha cost, Ie- 
Yenle countless littlu world all around us, teeming with life, 
over remain a sealed book—as 
Animale in Water, Cheeso Mites, Bugar end 
ilk Globules, Claw and Tixire of Tasecte, Hur 
in n singlo cyo of a Fly, Dust of a Butterfly's 
is to bo perfectly formed Fathers the much talked of 
Trichina Spiral «, or Pork Worm, which waa first discoverod 
in Amerlea with fhis Microscope. 
Tt 1s of Infinite value to professional men, to teachers, and to 
OWEATER VALUE THAN AT TI 
haf every memor, Tt will de | 
"ur children, and your friends during the long 


D 


which to the naked ese must fe 
Eola iù Vinea 
Lich Insecta, 


Migut yourself, h 
winter evenings. It will show you odulterations or un- 
cleanliness of various kinde hii food, as sugar, tea, bread, 


ment, etc. 
It is of Inestimable Value to the Farmer 


in examining insects which prey upon his cropa, The paver | 
ofa $20 Microscope, and «o «imple in its conetenction thatany | 
Child can nse it underetandingly, and with appreciation. | 

‘A Beautiful Prosent- Elegant, Instructive, Amusing, aud. 
Cheap. Over 6,000 sold. i 
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“RADICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 
A REPLY TO THE CRITICISMS OF REY. E, C. TOWNE. 


(Reed to the Firet Independont Society of Toledo, Feb. 19, 1871.] 


In the December and February numbers of The 
Eraminer, the monthly magazine edited with so 
much earnestness and ability at Chigago by Rev, Ed- 
ward C. Towne, there are some articles to which I 
propose to give a reply this morning, inasmuch as 
they bear directly on points which I hope are not 
uninteresting to you. We have taken together a posi- 
tion outside of all the organizations which are com- 
monly regarded ns “ Christian” and while there is 
nothing in our own organization which commits any 
one of our members either to or against the Christ- 
ian name, the acceptance or rejection of which is left 
to the private decision of each individual, I have 
considered myself as entirely outside of Christianity, 
and Eevee a in E I mm or less aR your 

pathy. The wisdom, nay, the very possibility o! 
mo & Btand has been called in question by Mr. 
‘Towne, in a manner which entitles his strictures to 
the most serious and respectful attention. If we are 
in the right, it will be none the less proper to recon- 
sider the reasonableness of our action; and if we are 
im the wrong, I feel safe in saying that wo shall make 
haste to repair our error. 

First of all, let me express my admiration of the 
eplrit in which these articles, especially the first, have 
beon written. So many kind and generous and (I 
cannot but add) extravagantly commendatory things 
have been said about me by Mr. Towne, that I feel 
myself greatly embarrassed in expressing the opinion 
I ħonesily hold concerning him. Radical thinkers, 
laying at all times the supreme emphasis on ideas, 
should have as little ns possible to say about persons 
—especlally about each other. If anything is rightly 
offensive to an unvitiated taste, it is personal abuse, 
‘on the one hand, and, on the other, the sickenin 
flattery of Mutual Admiration Societies, It has al- 
way leen my aim to avoid both. But because Mr. 
To has been more than just to me, that is no rea- 
son why I should be less than just to bim. There are 
times when to be silent is to be unjust; and if I were 
to reply to Mr. Towne without saying that in not a 
single expression has he seemed to me in these arti- 
cles to fall short of entire courtesy and kindliness, I 
shou d withhold a tribute which is justly his due. 
Some of bis expressions, especially in the third num- 
ber of Ths Eraminer, are severe; but I am not one 
to complain of severily, when deserved, and nothing 
is clearer than that Mr, Towne's severity is {ia my 
own case, at leas!) owing to a transparent misappre- 
bansion. "Ha wields n. caustic pen, seal, 1o ba frank, 
I have regretted not a few of the cutting things he 
has said of others; but I regard sarcasm as a strictly 


legitimate mode of intellectual warfare, and regret no 
criticism he has made on statements of mine. The 
burning enthusiasm, the intense moral conviction, the 
consuming love of truth, which mark his writings, 
should be hisehield sgalnst tbe poisoned arrows 
which have been shot at him from all quarters of 
late. He hits, and bits hard; but, for one, I would 
rather be scourged by such a critic than tedaubed 
with oily praises by those who have lifted their heels 
against him. Pitiless to hypocrisy, no man has a 
warmer or deeper admiration of what seems to him 
sincere and brave; and I envy nobody with whom 
that temper would not atone for a multitude of indis- 
cretions. To every man his own method, provided 
it be honest; and while I think it abstractly better to 
avoid all person: as much as possible, as tendin; 
Invariably to extinguish reason and kindle passion, 
believe that the sting of those in which Mr. Towne 
has allowed himself bas been their terrible truth- 
fulness in the main, At any rate, no one who c: 
cuses Jesus for calling men “vipers” and "hypo- 
erites” bas any right to blame Mr. Towne for trans- 
fixing modern Pharisees with similar epithets. 

It is my injention, in replying to what this most 
earnest thinker has urged against my views, to pass 
over at present what he says concerning my idea of 
religion and iis proper definition, inasmuch as Ishall 
take up this subject hereafter in another connection. 
At present I shall confine myself to his strictures 
upon my conception of Christianity, and the stand 
outside of Christianity which inevitably results from 
it, 

In the first place, Mr. Towne intimates that the 
motive which has led to this stand Is a moral one—a 
concern for ^ personal integrity”, and a desire to saye 
“ appearances” before the world. He thinks that the 
taking of this stand was an act of "‘self-vindication,” 
prompted by “an outbreak of honest concern for re- 
pute for his [my] own integrity.” 

. [thas been a matter of much regret with me that 
"public attention should be turned from the really im- 
portant question, namely, the true position of free 

men with regard to Christianity, to a wholly differ- 

ent and comparatively unimportant question, pame- 

ly, the motives which have led a particular individ- 

ual to take a position outside of 

juestion of motives in no wise concerns the public. 

hether an individua! was honest or dishonest in a 
particular act, is a matter of mere curiosity,—s mat- 
ter of no lasting interest. Most certainly Í never in- 
tended to take the public Into my confidence in a 
question of private morals. All the talk about hon- 
esty or dishonesty in the premises is wasted breath, 
It would be well to take for granted that all men are 
honest, until proved otherwise, and to plaster no man 
with undesired compliments concerning whose. hep 
rity no public question bas ever been raised. It would 
bea cause of sorrow to belicve that the simple fol- 
lowing of conviction in a matter of conduct is proof, 
as Mr. Towne has represented it, of “a aíngular hon- 
esty." I think better of my fellow-men. I believe 
that the vast majority of them are just as honest as I 
am with respect to Chris tianity; and it is exceeding- 
ly painful to besiogled out from them ina way 
which is Penetically sn accusation of mankind. But 
since Mr. Towne, like so many others, has referred 
to a very unpretentious action in this manner, let me 
say, once for all, that in adjusting my practical rela- 
tions towards Christian organizations in strict ac- 
cordance with "tr conception of Christianity, I did 
what Mr. Towne has done, and what I believe nine- 
ty-nive out of every hundred men do aboutus. It is 
true, I have taken Some pains to show that disbelief 
in the Christ-idea properly and logically leads to a 
position outside of Christianity; but this has been 
solely to make the modern transition more intelligi- 
ble, and to do something towards dissipating the fog 
now bewildering the public mind as to its own drift. 
But as to saving “appearances,” or " vindicating” 
myself before the world, in the sense of proving to it 
that I was actuated by honest motives, I have done 
nothing of the sort. Whether my conscience is at 
peace with itself or not, is a very important question 
to me, but wholly unimportant to the world; nor do 
I care enough for the world’s opinion to enter on any 
discussion of that question, Whoever doubts my 
motives, is quite welcome to do so; and his doubt 
will not make my slumber any the less sweet. Lam 
exceedingly sorry that what appears to me a matter 
of universal interest should be thus belittled to an 
absolutely uninteresting question of private morals, 
Doea not the conscious rejection of the Messianic claim 
of Jesus make morally and logically necessary the disa- 
rowal of the Chridian name und connection?—that is 
a question that concerns all free minds, a question of 
general morality ; and itis the only one I bave sought 
to make in any degree prominent before the public. 
If my own stand outside of Chris'ianity entities me 


hristianity. This 


to any praise at all, it is such praise only as is due to 
the perception of the logical relation of ideas,—a 
praise to be expected only from the few who also 
perceive. It is true, I would square my conduct 
with this mental perception; but men whose conduct 
is diametrically opposite are justas scrupulous. What 
I would make plain is this, that the main point is 
the universal relationship of certain ideas, rendering 
proper a stand outside of Christianity ; and not the 
motives of any individual who takes it. Nobody can 
care much whether an individual was honest or dis- 
honest in this act; but every liberal, at least, is con- 
rue io know whether the act itsclf is a universal 
uty. 
After his 


nerous but mistuken attribution of mo- 


vine duty. Whether we are born as Moslems, or 
Jews, or Buddhists, or Christians, itis a crime against 
human brotherhood to sever these relations, or to 
takes stand which separates us from our brother 
Moslems, or Jews, or Buddhists, or Christians, Each 
in his assigned post, we are bound to remain, and be 
faithful in it, holding fast to the ties that bind us 6o 
sacredly together. If weare by circumstances trans- 
ferred to a different brotherhood,—if, for instance, we 
Christians are cast into a radical Hindu communlt; 
‘Mr. Towne is careful to say radical Hindus, thoug| 
for what reason I cannot sce, his argument being 
equally good in the caso of the rankest idolaters) - 
then we are under obligation to join this community, 
and thus preserve the close fraternal bonds that exist 
in our new abode. 

Now my first objection to tbi ent is that it 
seis greater value on the ties of & merely historical 
faith than on the ties of a universal humanity. Here 
in America, for example, I owe brotherhood to thoss 
about me, not as Christians, but as men and womel 
and in stepping outside of the artificial, ecclesiastical, 
or merely historical ties that once bound me to thi 
I have not stepped outside of any natural or univi 
ssl relationship. On the contrary, when the human 
ties become in my thought stronger than the Christ- 
tan lies, I am far better fitted to discharge all the du- 
Wes of a really human brotherhood. I give up the 
weaker for the stronger bond—that is all. 

My next objection is that by remaining in the 
merely Christian brotherhood, which is limited to 
Christians, and by ita fundamental exclusivenees can- 
not be made to cover all mankind, I really violate 
that yery human brotherhood the preservation of 
which is Mr. Towne's chief aim. The Christian can- 
not meet the Jew or the Moslem or the Buddhist, as 
ruch on equal terma; he can only meet them on~ 
equal terma as men. He cannot meet them 
ai all ss Christians, which of course they are not. 
Remaining inside of Christianity, I am true to a li 
ited and exclusive fraternity, which denies equal fel- 
lowship to those of another faith. Stepping outside 
of Christianity, I am true to a universal fraterni s 
which includes Christians and Jews and Moslems 
and Buddhists alike, showing partiality to none, but 
ignoring absolutely their Christianity, Judaism, Mos- 
lemism, Buddhism, and extending love and sympa- 
thy and help and equal rights to all, simply because 
they are all men, endowed with our common human- 
ity. Thus the very duty of human brotherhood, 
which Mr. Towne urge t reason 


8 as his stroni 
against stepping outside of Christianity, becomes the 
very strongest argument for it. 

Lastly, Mr. Towne leaves out of view (apparently) 
the great obligation of being true to our own thought, 
How could Mr. Towne himself, going to dwell in In- 
dia, join, as he snggests, a radical Hindu communion? 

le en in radical Christianity; does his faith in 
radical Christianity count for nothing, as compared 
with the duty of fellowship? If the radical Hindu 
communion were not radical enough to admit him 
without requiring him to take its name of Hindu, 
would il be radical enough for him? If it would, 
what hinders him now from joining the Catholic 
communion here, which requires a sacrifice no great- 
er? Brotherhood can be had on very cheap terms, 
if one holds fidelity to conviction cheap. But if ono 
holds fidelity to conviction as above all price, he may 
be obliged to get along without nny brotherliood but 
that of which no sector church can rob him—tho 
brotherhood of humanity 

Perhaps Mr. Towne will argue, as in fact he coms 
to do, that the Free Christian will meet the Free 
Hindu and Free Moslem and Free Jew and Free 
Buddhist on equal terms, aa brothers on the broad 
ground of n common humunily. If so,—if Freo 
Christianity means Free Hindul«m and Free Judalam. 
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THE INDEX 


and so forth,—what force or meaning is there in this 
array of names without distinction? Why argue so 
stoutly for the retention of a name which means ab- 
solutely notbing, as the condition of a connection 
which is equally retained if the name is discarded? 
For he who is outside of Christianity escapes the ne- 
cesaity of keeping up this tedious mummery of mean- 
ingless names, and yet enjoys that very brotherhood 
with all mankind which Mr. Towne so well 

and so truly values, Simplicity is great gain. Tet 
us be content. We are men—that is enough. We 
can well dispense with names which mean absolutely 
nothing, unless they mean division and pride and re- 
striction of human sympathies within sectarian 
bounds. 

Leaving the discussion ef external attitude, Mr. 
Towne next passes to the examination of my essen- 
tial conception of Christianity. He quotes from Taz 
Ispex the following words: 

“ Free Religion is a development of Humanity in 
Christianity, The universal element in Christiani 
gradually sloughs off the special element altogether.” 

“This,” says Mr. Towne, “would naturally mean 
that Christianity, having a heart and life of true hu- 
manity and pure religion within an cnvelope of ya- 
ried error, grew inwardly to the extent of bursting 
off and losing altogether thia error, and thus became 
a really free and wholly true Christianity [Religion]. 
"Mr. Abbot admits constantly that Christianity has 
always bada heart and life of true humanity and 

ure religion. Yet he insists that it ceases to be 

hristianity when it sloughs off its Christiom, thas as- 
suming that it was the fallen husk which made it 
Christianity, as if one should say a chestnut out of 
the burr is not a chestnut, or that an dyster out of the 
shell ia not an oyster." 

Mr. Towne has not quite understood me, in the 
words he quotes and thus comments on. I meant 
that universal religion develops within every histor- 
ical religion as the best and truest part of it; that by 
degrees the errors and limitations of the historical 
faith decay, as the truth it contains slowly expands 
in the human consciousness ; and that at fast, when 
the outermost layers of error, as it were, drop away, 
the interior truth becomes free from the limitations 
of the historical envelope, and appears as the trul 
universal religion, emancipated from its old tradi- 
tions, associations, and name. ‘Thus all the world’s 
great religions enclose the seed or germ of the same 
Great principles and ideas, although in a restricted 

rm; and that at last, the restrictive coverings all 
perlshing these ideas come into the buman conscious- 
ness in all the universality of eternal truth, unlocal- 
ized and independent of individual propheta, To 
improve Mr. Towne's illustration, the fruit of the 
chestnut-tree is known as the chestnut-burr, so long 
as the prickly envelope alone is visible: but so soon 
as the burr cracks, and leta fall the real fruit which 
ithas simply protected, the contents then are ripe 
enongh to be gathered, nnd are known ae the chest- 


nut ftself, So the finest fruit of the human soul, 
while still enveloped in its prickly historical wrap: 
ping of myths and dogmas, rites, priesthoods, and ex- 


clusive claims, is known as Judaism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and eo forth; but when these limita- 
tions and errors perish under the influence of grad- 
ually increasing civilization, the real fruit becomes 
mature, and is known as free or universal religion. 

In other words, I mean that the special, historical 
faith expires in giving birth to the universal, spiritual 
faith that will succeed it, as the acorn perishes in giv- 
ing birth to the oak; and that the special name, 
whether Moslemism or Christianity or any other, 
will pass away with it. The simple fact that the 
world’s various special faiths are all gradually devel- 
oping the sime universal ideas which are to consti- 
tute the faith of the future, proves that no one of the 
special names can remain its permanent designation. 
For lack of better, I call this universal faith of the 
future Free Religion ; but when it comes it may have 
a better name, or, perhaps, no name at all. Freedom, 
aspiration, upward endeavor, the worsbip that is ac- 
tion rather than worde,—these will be ite essence; 
and percbance it will bear no narrower name than 
Homan Lire. That, indeed, if it shall truly embody 
the faith of the Coming Soul, would be its fittest and 
its grandest name. 

Again, Mr. Towne thinks I bave fallen into confu- 
slo of thought, because I speak of faith in Jesus 
the Christ as the special element of Christianity, and 
yet make it the core and essenzs of the Christian reli- 
gion; whereas Mr. Towne would hold that the uni- 

element of Christianity is ita real core and es- 
sence. ButI think the confusion is not mine, By 
sufficiently attending to the qualifying words I used 
in the passage criticized, Mr. Towne would have per- 
ceived my meaning to be this. Thecore and essence 
of all the great religions, looked at in their universal 
element, apart from all their exclusive claims and spe- 
cial limitation the upward struggle of the human 
soul into the better, the purer, the truer,—in a word, 
the effort of man to t himself, whether he is or 
i are that this effort is the Universal Divine 
irring in his beart. But the core and essence 
of each one of these great religions, looked at in ils 
radical distinction from all the others, is its special ele- 
ment, which, though not the essence of religion it- 
self, is the essence of the distinction between the separate 
religions, Faith in Jesus as the Christ is thus the es- 
sence and core of Christianity, “as distinguishable 
from the other great religiona of the world ;" but the 
-effort of the soul to rench perfection is its essence and 
core, when i's distinction from other religions is dis- 
regarded. In other words, that fundamen: al struggle 
towards the Better, which is the essence of all reli- 
gion in general, assumes in Christianity the form of | 


an humble, passive, emotional reliance on Jesus as 
the sole and sufficient Bavior, which becomes the es- 
sence of Christianity in particular. There is here no 
confusion of thouglit, but rather thought deeper than 
Mr. Towne bas followed. 

Hence I am perfectly justified, when I am studying 
ihe characteristics of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, e by the universal april 
truths which Christianity shares with Buddhism, 
Mosaiam, and so forth, for the purpose of concentra- 
ting attention on the special forma which these uni- 
versal spiritual truths have assumed in the Christian 
consciousness. Take, for example, d precept 
—" love your neighbor as yoursell,” ich in some 
form or other reappears in all the chief religions of 
the world. How does the devoted Christian love 
himself? Not se intrinsically worthy of love (which 
is the teaching of Free Religion), for he believes him- 
self naturally depraved; and, consistently, he can 
only love himself as a mere recipient of the Divine 
Love of bis Savior. Consequently he will love his 
neighbor in the same way, as a recipient of the same 
love. Bot if his neighbor is a Pagan, or a heretic, or 
an unconverted sinner, he cannot love him as be 
loves himself; he will either hate bim for refasing 
the Savior love, or pity him for not appreciating it 
Btudy the history of the Christian Church ; observe 
the character of the earnest Christians about you; 
and then teli me whether I have not rightly explain- 
ed the course and limits of “ Christian love.” 

In the same way, every universa] truth of Christ- 
innity is cast in tha perd iar mould of its special ele- 
ment; and it is perfectly idle to attempt to atudy the 
Christian religion by excluding what Mr. Towne 
calla its" Christism." Christianity is all Christism, 
in form of thought and mode of feeling; and the 
sooner our radical thinkers recognize this fact, 80 
much the sooner will they perceive their own true 
attitude toward Christianity itself, All the universal 
truths of the New Testament acquire a peculiar form 
and coloring in the Christian consciousness, and ap- 
pear quite otherwise than the simple, natural moral- 
Dein yi they appear to unchristianized readers, 

ence I cannot recede from the position that the doc- 
trine of Jesus the Christ is the one corner-stone of 
the Christian religion, and that, in studying this, the 
universal truths it contains must all be viewed as 
shaped aud hewn to fit into the Christian edifice. 
What Mr. Towne cleaves to as the “ pure truth” of 
Christianity, he has cleansed from this Christism ; 
but in so doing he has washed off every trace of ite 
Christian imprint, and now holds the elements of nat- 
ural, universal, Free Religion alone. 

"When, therefore, Mr. Towne complains that I 
omit from Christianity the * Fatherbood of God" 
and the “Brotherhood of Man,” he fails to see that 
I include both in their special Christian forms. That 
is the Fatherhood of God is part of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, and limited thereby ; and S 
the fact of this limitation I see the reason why th: 
Christian Church teaches that God is really a Father 
to those only who “believe in Christ,” relentlessly 
damning alf the rest of mankind. Iu the same man- 
ner, the Brotherhood of Man is part of the Christian 
doctrine of the Church, the divinely established fel- 
lowship of the faithful, and limited thereby; and in 
the fact of this limilation I see the reason why 
Christian love fails to expand beyond the circle of 
believers. Christianity as such bas never taught, and 
can never teach, these two great doctrines of the DI- 
vine Fatherhood and Human Brotherhood in their 
true universality. It rays them both into the narrow 
mould of ^ Christism," and thus alone makes them 
“ Christian” doctrines. 

In criticising our statement that “ the Fall of Adam, 
the Total Depravity of the human race, the Everlast- 
ing Punishment of the wicked, nnd Salvation by 
Christ alone" [Modern Principles,3,] sre the chief 
features of systematic Christianity, Mr. Towne fails 
to see that from there, as premises, follows every 
other doctrine of the Christian scheme. If salvation 
is offered through Christ alone, it must be offered by 
some definite means, available in all times and places; 
hence the supposed sanctity of the Church amon; 
Catholics and of the Bible among Protestants. Tf 
totally depraved humanity is to be saved, it must be 
saved by divine, superhuman Savior; hence the 
Godhead of Jesus, and the agency of the Holy Spirit 
after the disap] ace of Jesus from human sight. 
And soon. ‘Thesa four great doctrines are the four 
corners of the Christian edifice; and to invalidate 
any one of them must bring the whole structure to 
the ground. 

If this be so, then I was entirely right in charac- 
terizing Christianity as “organized despair of man,” 
notwithstanding Mr. Towne's dissent. Fer on the 
Christian theory man is by nature absolutely Rape: 
leas; he is absolutely powerless to save himself, His 
only hope is in a salvation rupernaturally offered to 
him by the grace of God. Thus Christianity des- 
pis of man, and hopes in God. But Free Religion 

lieves in man, denies his depravity and his dan; 
of hell-fire, and bids bim work oui for himself 
own salvation from all the evils to which he is reslly 
exposed; and if God be in humanity, it believes in 
God too. Hence I am entirely right in characteriz- 
ing it as “ organized faith in man; and I confess to 
some surprise that Mr. Towne should so utterly miss 
the plain meaning of my words They do indeed 
present the " darker side of Christianity?" but to all 
who cannot " believe in Christ,” Christianity, doom- 
ing them to hell, is darkness itself. Its "brighter 
side" is hidden from all but believers in dogmas 
which are the stultificitioa of reason and the lie di- 
rect to all human experience. 

In common with a large class of modera radicals, 


Christ-idea to Christianity. He fails to see that it is 
the one root, the great tap-root, out of which grows 
the entire Christian religion, so far as distinguishable 
from other religions. This want of a] ‘lation of 
the historical, logical, and spiritual relations it bears 
to the subsequent development and present charac- 
ter of Christianity, prevents a truly philosophical es- 
timate of it, and causes the immense vagueness and 
confusion of thought inberent in radical Unitarian- 
ism, 1 think I understand the state of mind charac- 
teristic ar murus. of Sas ene t have myself 
passed through it. Bingularly enough, the very won 
‘which Mr. Towne has eclected to describe the theo- 
logical position of The Ezaminer—" Radical Christ- 
ianlty,’—1 used about four years ago to describe my 
own. Ina sermon preached before the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association, and published in the 
Christian Register of June 29, 1867, I said:— The 
t streams of ancient piety and modern discovery 
five made a junction in RADICAL CHRISTIANITY 
[te capitals are copied], and will, I profoundly be- 
lieve, henceforth mingle their waters in a purer, deep- 
er, more spiritual civilization than the world has yet 
known.” It is because I found this radical position 
inside of Christianity untenable, alike on historical, 
logical, and spiritual grounds, that I felt myself forc- 
to sunder relationsbips 1 deeply loved, and 
my little ehallop out upon the boundless seas of hu- 
man thought. Others will yet experience the same 
necessity; and the time will come when they will 
wonder at the strength of the old associations which 
prevented their earlier perception of it. I 
The great defect of Mr. Towne's view of Christian- 
ity, and that of all who substantially agree with it, 
is non-apprehension of the fact that. Christianity is an 
organized system of belief which has created the Church 
as ila historical self-expression and embodiment. It is 
ss much a system aa the great slave-system of the 
South. Like that, it is based on the idea of “ prop- 
erty in man.” As the slaves belonged bodily to their 
masters, Christians belong spiritually to Jesus, their 
Master, Savior, King, and God. Free Religion is, as 
I have elsewhere called it, u “declaration of inde- 
pendence," a stern rejection of the principle of per- 
sonal challelhood,a protest in defence of personal 
freedom. On this idea that all souls by right belon, 
to Christ, the Christian theology damns forever al 
rebellious slaves, all fugitives from his service. At 
once a system of thought and a system of govern- 
ment, Christianity has been in history the most im- 
posing, the most successful, the most terrible and 
crushing despotiem ever set up on earth. Perfected 
tu Roman Catholicism, it is simpl; going to pieces in. 
Protestantism. Not to perceive these vitally import- 
ant srs i to be Blind 1o fhe x on which must 
nded a just philosophical judgment concern- 
i ihe merita ay lemerita of the Christian religion. 
ere is today a very noticeable repugnance to the 
idea ol “‘aystem" in the minds of many of our best 
radicals, appearing on the one bund as an unwilling. 
ness to admit that Christianity is indeed a definite 
system of dogma and ecclesiastical polity, and ap- 
pearing on the other hand as failure to perceive that 
modern civilization is steadily building itself up in 
accordance with principles which are cqually reduci- 
ble to aystem and intellectual order. This repug- 
nance is simply an indication that the conscious 
thought of our age is largely chaotic, and has hardly 
et begun to comprehend the direction in which it is 
tn tact very rapidly and very really advancing. But 
the forces of growth are at work, and the laws ot 
wth will most certainly be perceived by and by. 
in the “Modern Principles,” to the importance of 
which as a tentative statement of these laws Mr. 
‘Towne seems entirely insensible, I Lave endeavored, 
not to create s system for the pu of impressi; 
my own thought upon the times, but to etate as wel 
as may be the system which modern civilization, eo 
far as emancipated from the domination of Christian 
ideas, is actually, though unconsciously, obeying. The 
only effective way of disposing of my statement is, 
not to call it a “ creed,” but to show that the “ Mod- 
ern Principles" fail to express the real spirit and 
tendency of the times, either by the Incorporation of 
merely personal crotchets or by the omission of uni- 
vereal 
ge. 


rinciplee actually guiding the progresa of the 

Znlees open to one of these two objections, the 
statement ouglit ultimately to accomplish ite object, 
namely, the awakening of America to the fact that 
she is today really living in obedience to an elastic 
scientific system which is utterly irreconcilable with 
the rigid Christian system. 

Charged as radicale often are with pure destructive- 
ness, and challenged to sbow what they can doin the 
way of constraction, it is time that they rouse them- 
selves to a true comprehension of the situation, and 
uve themselves able to meet the emergency. The 

jemand made is reasonable. The world is not going 
to dwell ina beap of ruins. Anarchy is no more tol- 
erable in the world of thought than in the world of 
action. The common idea of “construction,” espe- 
cially the Christian idea of it, is the buildin, ‘op oF 
system of dogmas, Even liberal minds often seem 
to think it consists in inventing demonstrations of 
God or immortality. Such constructions I regard as 
of minor value. God and immortality will take care 
of themselves. What I aim at in the way of con- 
struction (and it is about all that can be attemptcd in 
the present state of science) is carefully to determine 
and state the true laws by which the emancipated 
mind of modern times is unconsciously thi and 
living. I would construct a road, and not a prison. 
This generation is on the march, and I would help it 
travel, Good intellectual roads ore the most press- 
ing want of the times: and the bet possible con- 
stractive work is to build roads leading to Freedom, 


Mr, Towne fatally underrates the impor-ance of the | Knowledge and Virtue. Lf mankind fail to find God 
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at the end of the route, they can well afford to dis- 
[ns with him all er. We who believe bim to 

there, as here in the midst ot slavery, ignorance, 
and vice, shall not ose him on the way. 

"The difference between Mr, Towne's view of Christ- 
isnity (I admit that he represents a far congtit- 
uency than I do) and the view I advocate in THE 
Invex, is more than a verbal one, and it would not 
be correct to say that we present the same thought 
under different names, Judging the Christian rel 
ion as an objective fact in the world, he thinks that 
the Cbrist-ides has been an excrescence upon it, and 
can now be cut off without impairing its vitality, 

. While I should say that the excision of this idea 
"would be the digging out of its heart. The differ- 
ence in our understanding of the word Christian, 
which makes him retain and me drop it, is the conse- 
quence of this deeper difference in our understand- 
E Ad the thing. An illustration will make this 
Plain. - 

iritualism, I should say, is, fundamentally, belief 

in the actual communion of ‘departed spirits with liv- 
ing men and women; and the various liberal ideas 
of & universal character which are found clustered 
about this distinctive belief in what is called the 

“spiritual philosophy,” are in no sense Spiritualistic 
ideas, but rather the common property of liberal 
minds the world over. These general progressive 
ideas, which qud I find to be the most inter- 

eating feature of Spiritualism and which I sympa- 
thize with wherever found, constitute the universal 
element of Spiritualism; while the belief in spirit- 
intercourse, with its affiliated beliefs of mediumship, 
spirit-control, and so forth, constitutes its special ele- 
ment. Now, supposing Mr. Towne not to be a be- 
liever j spit datersouree, he would say, if he should 
treat Spiritualism as he now treats Christianity, that 
true Spiritualiam consists in general progressive ideas; 
that the belief in spirit-intercourse is no essential part 
of it, and could be cut off as a mere excrescence with- 
out impairing the vitality of Spiritualism at all; that 
the bellever In general progressive ideas is the true 
Spiritualist, although he should emphatically disavow 
all belief in spirit-intercourse. On the contrary, I should 
say that nobody is a true Spiritualist who disbelieves 
in spirit-lotercourse, just as I eay that nobody isa 
true Christian who disbelieves in the Cbrist-idea ; 
and that the name Spiritualist lores all significance 
the moment it is dissociated from the central Spirit- 
uslistic tenet. In this case, I think the general ver- 
dict would be in my favor. But a contrary verdict 
is rendered by Christian radicals in a precisely simi- 
larcise. Can I not afford to wait till prejudice is 
outgrown? The main question concerus the true 
nature of Christianity; and when that is settled, the 
question of names is already answered. 
Notwithstanding tbe divergence of our views on 
several important points, I am exceedingly glad that 
The Eraminer, which is conducted with so much 
ability and self-sacrifice, has entered the field; and I 
wish it may find a lange mpport. The ideas it rep- 
resents demand a public im, now that the Unita- 
rians no longer favor the Christian theught ; 
and Mr. Towne's enterprise is therefore a strictly le- 
gitimate one. The discussion he-carries on is cise- 
where neglected in a great measure; and I rejoice 
that his pecullar defence of Christianity bas been laid 
before the public. It needs a thoughtful and careful 
consideration—a better one, in fact, than I have been 
able to give it. But I have at least tried to be as just 
as plain and as friendly as outspoken; for I do not 
'e that the cou! and determination and mor- 
al earnestness shown Mr. Towne bave often had 
their parallel,—lesst of all among those who, stung 
apan, sarcasm, have retaliated with alandere. If 
iffer from him, it is with respect for his acholarship 
and his character; and I trust that nothing I have 
said will wound, when I hoped to convince. 


"The first church oi ever put up in Boston was 
in the well-known 's Chapel—once Episcopa- 
lian, now Unitarian. Great was the prejudice 
Atos it. Tt stood un ed over six months, and 
when at last it was in place, a good old lady remark- 
ed, "Iris a pretty box of whistles, but an awful 
plaything for the Sabbath." By a slight change of 

timent, no church cau now live without su 
wful plaything " "There can be no modern wor- 
ship without “ ty box of whistles.” 


L'zau '—( Milkman’s Cry) We read in the Chri- 
tian World, that there is wanted a “ General servant, 
immediately, in a small family, where two cows is 
kept. One of good character. A Baptist prefered — 
Apply B. C., An applicant will do wisely to 
atipulate thatebe shall milk the cow only of good 
character, But why a Baptist? Docs the advertiser 
vend milk? In that case, he should be aware tbat 
there is euch a thing as a Lactometer, Still B. C. 
may mean a Baptist Cow-keeper, who may desire a 
servant of his own faith. In that case, we may re- 
mark that a presumably religious person has no busi- 
ness to keep one cow of other than good character.— 
Ezchange. 


A worthy old clergyman in a neighboring town 
fa very absent minded and bas a short memory. lt 
is a common habit with him in the pulpit to forget 
something, and then after sitting down to rise again 
and begin his supplementary remarks with the ex- 
pression, “ By the way.” few Sundays ago he 
got half-way through a prayer, when he hesitated, 
forgot what he was about, and sat down abruptly 
without closing. In & minute or two he rode, and 
pointing his fore-finger at the amazed congregatlon, 
he said :—"Oh! by the way—Ameu.” 


Voices from the Veople, 


[zxTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


——" Having leisure now, I have a few things to 
say; and, little accustomed as I am to address the 
public by tongue or pen, I can write more freely and 
satisfactorily when writing to you alone. If, how- 
ever, I should at any time write anything you may 
wish to print, put 1 into your 'Exwacte from Ler 
ters’ in your column of ' Voices from the People.’ 
And first, as to Tae INDEX : the press is to be for the 
Present and probably for the future (at least that 
near future about which we may presume to form 
opinions) the chief, though not the only means of 
spreading Free Religion. Now, an independent, 
paying paper isa greater power than a subsidized 
kapari and therefore Tax Ixpex should aim at in- 

lependence, and if that can be best and soonest 
secured by its present plan and size let it go on un- 

Ty Bat if it be thought that an in 
number of pages and an increase of price (for truly a 
larger paper cannot be afforded for two dollars) will 
afford as good prospect of independence, then let it 
be larger and dearer. Btill I would here ndvise 
caution lest a considerable number of subscribers sn 
they cannot afford to pay more, and another consid- 
erable number say they do not wish to read more. 
If, at last, increase of pages is determined on, I would 
suggest the size and form of the Nation ; say 16 pages 
like those of the Nation, Buch size and form, and 
only auch, will secure its permanent preservation. 
Second, Organization This should be as simple as 

ible, and there should be as little of it as possible. 
here should be some organization; but it can be 
varied from time to time as circumstance, place, rea- 
sons, changes, may require, I like all ihat has been 
said on this subject by yourself, by Potter, and by 
several others. I quite agree with you that * the 
functions of radical instructora is (o make thomaeleea 
unnecessary as soon as possible.’ There is an ex- 
cellent letter bearing on this point in Tire INDEX of 
Oct. 15th, No. 42, page 0, signed ' Libertus; which I 
have jusi read a second time, and with increased 
pleanire This letter, like mnny others, shows how 
large is your constituency, and how varied, and how 
thoughiful, and bow ho Third, your selection 
and reprint of Mrs. Child's admirable paragraph on 
‘Freedom of Labor," on page 3, No. 43, October 22d 
of Tug Ixpxx pleased me greatly, us it relleved me 
of the fear that you might be misled by the sophistry 
of Wendell Phillips on thiseubject. Massachusetts bas 
now before the nation four politicians (I will not call 
them statesmen) whom I wish to seo rebuked ; Butler, 
Phillips, Wilson and Banks, The last three I still 
have hope of; nf Butler, none. Fourth, Thanks for 
your fairness in reproducing from Mr. Towne'a Ez- 
aminer (which I have not yet seen) his defence of bis 
position. Ican seenoreason why he and you should 
not fruternize and be fast friends.” 


——" I am a reader of Tug Inpex. 
"A with its spirit nnd. tone. 
have cried out in horror, and ap) 


Tam in sym- 
A few ix agol 

plied to you 
the epithet ‘Infidel,’ In the general acceptance of that 
term. The influence of Spiritualism has enabled 
me to see goodness, honesty and purity in otbers, 
where then I would think none could exist. I now 
apply a different test when measuring myself and 
others, The best faith is that which prompts to the 
purest life, and the best religion that which strength- 
ens confidence in humanity, and stimulates desire for 
its happiness, I am more Ñopeful and happy ín the 
evidence I have of a tuture life and improved condi- 
tions for all, and am thereby stimulated tobelieve in, 
and work for the improvement of conditiona bere. 
I now believe all must be good in order to be happy; 
then, all must be Christian to go to heaven. Consid- 
erable of heaven might be had here, if conditions 
were as good as it isin the power of man to make 
them, Poverty and crime, why do we have them, 
what would we be without them—where is their 
remedy? Anawer—love and purity." 


— The people are allso about me that they 
won't one of them read it Gut under proteat, and 
when I hear that my father is coming down (and like 
Mr. Makegood he may come any minute and catch 
mo reading it), I issue strict orders for the paper to be 
secreted on ila arrival, and for nobody to say n word 
that ends in z, There are a thousand good things in 
the paper—five hundred of them Eastern people are 
familiar with—I mean the struggle of progressive 
ideas. The paper must do a wor] of Rond and you 
are a single-hearted man (that’s a good deal); but I 

m tired of controversy, and want freedom without 
fighting for it.” 


——" Inclosed is two dollars for Tas INDEX an- 
other year. I am pleased with it, and hope that 
younnd the cause you advocate will prosper. I 
should be exceedingly glad if the people of 
would patronize Tue IxpEx. Many would be glad 
to read it if it cost nothing, but are not willing to 
subscribe for it. They don't seem willing yet to take 
a stand outside of Christianity, I find the idena 
new one to most people, and they are very naturally 
a little afraid (although progressive men and women) 
to look at it. When I tell them they will have to 
submit to the inevitable, they shake their heads. One 
lady said to me the other evening, that she did not 
want to live to see ii." 


—"I t these men will become subscribers 
after reading the truth for three months, at all eventa 
I think it will bease nail in agure place (as the 
preachers say), and it will be only one dollar loes for 
DE à I have not L4 time, and pelas note 
ability, to say much to encourage you In your 
work; but I have often thought I would do so, and 
may hereafter. I know that your religious doctrines 
are true, and will sooner or later become general. 
In fact, more of the educated and thinking men and 
women, in and out of the church, believe as you do, 
and are deterred from owning it by various reasons 
wholly unconnected with the questions in hand. 


——" I am glad to see that you have ceased to ad- 
vertise that bane of childhood, ‘Mra. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.’ I conceive ‘that many future 
drunks may trace their ruin to this abomination. 
In the London Medic i and Gazette, of March 
19th, 1870, an analysis of the articles may be found, 
from which the following is extracted: ‘It contains 
a considerable quantity of alcohol, equa! to a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of sherry wine, a quantity quite 
adequate to produce an effect on an Infant." Ste 
effect produced by the syrup is due to the alcohol 
entirely. There isno other active agent in it accord- 
ing to the analysis referred to, The other ingredients 
are simple syrup and anis seed,” 


—" It is with the test satisfaction that I send 
‘ou the name of another subscriber to Tug INDEX. 
‘his is, on the whole, rather an orthodox clty, and 
not easy to get a subscriber for a liberal paper; and 
yet am not without hopes to get you one, or per- 

aps two, more subscribers; but if I should fail in 
this, believe me, my dear friend, it will not be on ac- 
count of my not having tried hard enough, If Tae 
IxpEx will be but supported as well as it deserves to 
be. you and yoar friends will have but little to com- 
plain of.” 


Soc maulike to get up a club but cannot in 
this God-forsaken place. May success attend your 


——" I wish you would send during Janu- 
ary Tne INDEX. He made a h at a Bible Boci- 
ety meeting last Sunday evening, tartled the 
little town, seeing that he is an orthodox church 
member and chairman of their school committee. 
He replied strongly to disparaging remarks madecon- 
cerning Theodore Parker, declared many Reo of 
the Bible unfit reading fur echools or families and de- 
nied that Christ was fhs Savior of mankind, or that 
need for that * plan of salvation ' existed.” 


—"I wassa six months trial subscriber and did 
not intend to lose a number, but I have been delay- 
ing with the hope of sending you quite a list from 
here. And, although you have many sympathizing 
with your position and sentiments, they are mostly 
feeding on the p of spiritualism and can't stand 
your strong fc 


——" I send you herewith $5.00—$2.00 to renew 
subscription to Tus Inpex, (hitherto sent) $2.50 for 
bound volume, and 50 cents for a Christmas present, 
which, for the want of better use, you can invest in 
printer's ink, and open a broadside on this ‘hoary 
relic of barbarism.’ ” 


——" I always have felt sympatby even for a hog 
with a yoke on his neck; how ought a buman man 
to work to get the yokes off from the necks of the 

ple when he sees them not only yoked like vicious 
Trais, but fenced in with scorpions and fires of hell 
to keep them out of the clover and luscious fruita 
which grow in the broad fields of science, as In the 


gardens of God. 


—* If you ever ' Mr" fy me again, I will have my 
' Rev enge on you.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frast Ixperexpest Socrerr.—Reguiar meetings of thla 
Soclety will be held during the winter on Sunday forenoons, 
at 1034 o'clock, In Daniels" Block, corner of Jefferson and Sum- 
mit Streets, in tho hall over the U. S. Express Office, The pub- 
Ne are cordially Invited. 

Fnzx Evrxtxo Scuoors.—These schools were clored for the 
present season Friday ovening, March 17. 

ae 
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RELIGIocs Memratioxr, and other Poems, Liberal, Reform- 
aloty, and Miscellaneone, By C. L. Jawes, Author of the 
“Law of Marrage,” “Manual of Transcendental Philoso- 
phy," &c, St. Louis, Mo: Bowman & Martngws, Print- 
ers. 1871. 16mo. pp99. For saleby the Auther, Louls- 
tana, Mo., postpaid for 50 cents, 

CoxvLAINT AGAINST THE PRESBTTERIANS AND SONE OF THEIR 
Docraues. BySamuzuJ.Mar. Syracuse N.Y. 1671, 
(Third Edition. Published by the Rapreat Cucu.) 

TixALTH awp Howe, A Monthly Magarine dovoted to Health 
and the Home Circle. W. R. De Pur & Buorarn, Publish- 

Terms, $1 £0 per annum in 

Vol.1, No.1. March, 1871. 

EKER. Kdlted by the Rev. Joux Paar Horra. 

Turesxen & Co, Paternoster Row, March, 1879. 


ers, 803 Broadway, New York, 
advance. 


THE INDEX 


Yon eay, bnt with no touch of acorn, 
Bwoot-hoarted you, whose light-bluc eyce 
Are tender over drowning fles, 

‘You tell me, doubt Is Devil-born. 


1 know not! one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who tonched a jarring lyre at Sret, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


‘Perplexed In faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat bla masic ont: 

‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Tle fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
would not make bis judgment blind, 
faced tho spectres of the mind, 

And laid them; thus he camo at length 


To find a stronger falth bls own ; 
And power was with bim in the night, 
Which makes tho darknose and the light, 

‘And dwells not in the light alone. 


The uder. 
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Tha Editor of Tux Inner does not hold himself rerponsidle 
for tha opinions of correspondents or contritutors: Ite columns 
are open for the fres discussion of all questions included under 
Ma general purpose. 

Contributore are requested to write on only one ride of each 
ansi, 

Nonotics will be laken of anonymous communications. 


Complete files of Tax Inpex for 1870, neatly bound, 
‘will be mailed to any address on recelpt of $2.50 and T? cents 
postage. Only a limited number can bo furnished. 


Inpccruzxrs.— We would invite the special attention of our 
friends who cannot afford to give thelr services gratuitonely in 
getting mubscribers for Tam Inpex, to the very liberal Cash 
Premiums offered in our Prospectus for 1871. 

Whoever collects $150,00 for 15 subscriptions, is authorized 
to retain $50.00, forwarding $100.00. 

Whoover collects $100.00 for 50 subscriptions, Is authorized 
to retain $25.00, forwarding $15.00; and 20 on. 

Now it cannot be very difficult, In a town of any conelderable 
siza, to get twelve subscriptions a day for one woek, if the 
agent uses ordinary business energy. Yet he would be paid 
about $8.00 a day—as much sa hia representative in Congrese 
recelves for work not always, we fear, so useful! 

“A word to the wise." Who will canvass for Tus INDEX, 
and at the came time oarn as much as the Hon. Mr. E 
Send for ^ Truths for the Times,” and begin at once, 


“TRUTHS FOR Tas Times, OR REPRESENTATIVE PAPER 
raon Tas IxpEx "—le the title of a neatly-printed tract of stx- 
toen pages published by Tux Inpxx Association, conteiniug 
the “Fifty Affirmationa" and “Modorn Principles," together 
with an advertisoment of Tum Inner. Twelve Thousand 
Copies have boen struck off. The tract Is designed for gratu- 
Stoue distribution. One Hundred Coples will be sent for Ono 
Dollar, or lese number at the eame rate—ona cent a copy. 
Packages will be sent free to (hose who will circulate them, 
but are unable to pay for them. Here le sn excellent means of 
helping the canec of Free Religion and Tue Ixpex te an organ 
of it. Friends of Freedom, send for ss many copies ss yon can 
nee, and do your part in awakening an interest In Ideas worthy 
of American inetitations and the higher civilization of the fu- 
tore. 


We are surprised that a paper of the repu- 
tation enjoyed by Hearlh and Home should 
allow itself to copy from our columns the 
beautiful poem by “ Mignonette,” entitled 
“Thanksgiving,” without giving due credit. 
It is a fundamental principle of our editorial 
ethics to give credit scrapulously, except in 
the case of floating paragraphs whose origin 
we do not know. There are papers that live 
by preying on their neighbors, and we often 
discover articles pirated from TAE INDEX in 
those that come to us; but we did not expect 
such a discovery in Hearlh and Hume. and 
trust it was only a mistake. 


SCIENCE AND INTUITION. 


Dr. McCosh has been again attempting to 
criticise what he calle “Boston Theology.” 
A late lecture of his in New York has the 
following passage, as reported in the N. Y. 
World :— 


“To what, then, is the appeal to be? To sci 
say some. ‘To whatecience? To physical science: 
Physical science has its own grand domain, but it 
discovers nothing to throw light on the great ques- 
tion as tothe relation in which man stands to God, 
and the existence of the soul after death. All our 
wiser expounders of science confess this. A lecturer 
in Boston atlows that at present science cannot an- 
swer the question as to the immortality of the soul. 
But the same lecturer hinta, and another states plain- 
ly, that what physical science cannot establish,-what 

ie alleged resurrection of Jesus cannot prove, may 
be founded on certain moral ideas, in s sense of vir- 
tue and moral obligation, in the facultiea which dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. But meanwhile 
they are aware that the echool which can generate 
life and plants and animala out of ster dust, can de- 
velop these ideas by natural law out of sensations 
and impressions. I believe that we are entitled to 
appeal to theve ideas in constructing a reasonable re- 
Tigious conviction. Dr. McCosh expressed pleasure 
at finding the most advanced of the Boston school 
atill cleaving to these moral ideas, and hoped that 
they might thereby be led to look back and retrace 
thelr steps. But, he continued, if there be no truth 
set before the faith, it may become the weakest cred- 
ulity, and the feelings may change quicker than the 
winds, which are an emblem of human wishes and 
passions. ICI dream one way and you dream an- 
other, which is a third party to follow? Somearein- 
clined to believe their own dreams, but few are dis- 

to believe in the dreams of their neighbors. 

in the end, every one will take the way which his 

‘is impulse, his fancy, or his self-interest may 
e whole party is at present in a state of 
eir position, and quarrel- 


To science, 


ieadh 
unrest, discontented with 
ling with one another.” 

The appeal is not to “physical science,” 
but, as we said at the time, to “universal 
science.” If physical science can prove it- 
self to be all the science possible to man, the 
intelligence of the race, as distinguished from 
its unreasoning sentiment, will accept the re- 
sult. But the position we take is this. Until 
the universal scientific method has been pa- 
tiently and thoroughly applied to all facts 
without exception, it is arrogant pretension to 
get up dogmatic conclusions of any sort, pos- 
itive or negative, concerning subjects not yet 
scientifically investigated. If the existence 
in human nature of an intuitional faculty 
which immediately certifies a personal God 
and immortality can be proved, science her- 
self must recognize it; but if, as we believe, 
no auch faculty exists, these questions must 
be answered on other grounds. The Bible 
cannot answer them, nor any other authority 
which suppresses thought. No appeal re- 
mains bnt to the ordinary faculties of the 
mind, applied to these as to ull other prob- 
lems. 

Authority or scieuce—theee ure theonly al- 
ternatives ; for theological intuition eun have 
no validity, unti? scientifically shown to exist, 
For years we have felt the imperative necessi- 
ty of a philosophy which shall ussign to intu- 
ition its true place among the mental fuenl- 
ties, and clear the ground for a truly scienti- 
fic treatment of the greutest of all questions. 
The work of Dr. McCosh—* The I. tuitions 
of the Mind Inductively Investiguted. 
which his reputation rests, is superficial and 
shallow, though, as the title shows, it isan 
effort in the right direction. Having given 
tauch thought and study to this matter in 
former years, and reached conclusions which 
we believe to be profoundly important, it has 
been a cause of deep regret that the pressure 
of other duties hus prevented their full de- 
velopment. That there is an intuitive ele- 
mentin human knowledge, is certain; but 
its nature and function, the laws that govern 
it and the part it plays in science itself, have 
never yet been s explained a: to mect the | 
requirements of philosediy. i 


—on 


‘We would add a word on one or two points 
made recently in these columns by Mr. Hal- 
Jowell, in criticising the same lecture to which 
Dr. MeCosh refers. 

Nothing was farther from our purpose and 
(we think) from our performance, than to 
“abuse our opponents ;” as will appear when 
the lecture is printed. Nor did we refer to 
athe Free Religions Association in anything 
we said, having in mind a conflict of ideas, 
and not of persons, The title of our lecture 
was perhaps unfortunate, and may huye sug- 
gested personal antagonisme rather than con- 
trarieties of thinking. What we meant to 
suggest was the unreconciled and irreconcila- 
ble differences of method among radicals 
themselves in treating the deepest questions 
connected with religion. We are very glad 
that Mr. Hallowell is “ not willing to accept 
Mr. Abbot’s declaration of war,” since we 
made none. On the contrary, we spoke en- 
tirely in the interests of peace, hoping to 
heal the old feud between theists and atheists 
by vindicating the true authority of science, 
from which no sustained rebellion is possible 
except by the ignorant and the bigoted. They 
who claim this authority for dogmatic nega- 
tions, on the one hand, and they who claim 
it for dogmatic affirmations on the other, both 
need to be reminded that the dogmatice spirit 
is the one thing which science finds inadmis- 
sible. The opinion we tried to express that 
the tendencies of science are directly to con- 
firm the theistic interpretation of Nature, 
and indirectly our hope of immortality, was 
by no means, as Mr, Hallowell supposes, an 
unguarded return to the intuitional ground, 
buta simple anticipation of the finul decis- 
ions of science, based on our application of 
scientific ideas to the problems treated. If 
we had had time to do so in an honr’s space, 
we should have sketched the ontline of our 
reasoning; but this must be deferred, Mr. 
Hallowell, however, did us no more than jus- 
tice in supposing that we should cordially 
welcome his trenchant criticism; and, des- 
pite our supposed “declaration of war," we 
trnat he will always connt ne in the number 


of his friends. 
—————— 
JESUS AND FREE THOU: 


T. 


The X. Y. /ndependent has the following 
extraordinary paragraph :— 


"The New Tork Globe glorics in the tolerance by 
which the Rabbi Wise is allowed to proclaim, with- 
out molestation, opinions which, if they were accept- 
ed, would overturn Christianity. In a city where 
nearly all the pone believe—al jeast,nominally—in 
the divinity of Christ, the great Jewish rationalist 
publicly asserts thet Jesus was only a man, and rath- 
er a weak-minded man at thut; yet nobody disturba 
him, and hardly any notice is taken of hie utterances. 
The fact is indeed significant; but ite full meaning is 
not apprehended until we reflect that this leson of 
toleration was first clearly and effectually taught by 
Jesus himself. Doubtless other teachers before his 
day had conceived of this great idea, nnd doubtless 
many of the disciples of Christ in bis own day and 
the days following failed to comprehend it; yet the 
fact remains that the world has leamed toleration 
from the New Testament, and it is not too much 1o 
say that the Rabbi Wise owes 1o this Jesus whom he 
dispurages the free epcech which he enjoys.” 


The kind of toleration which the New Te, = 
tament represents Jesus as teaching may be 
‘Jearved from Matt. X, 14, 15, where he gives 
instructions to the twelve disciples before be- 
ginning their missionary tou 


^ And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear 
your words, when ye depart out of thai house or city, 
shake off the dust of your feet. Verily Isay unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sudan and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that city." 

Remembering that, according to Matt, NX V. 
31—46, Jesus himself is to be the Judge at 
the last day." it ean be readily seen what 
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eort of “toleration” Dr. Wise may expect at 
the Messish’s cloudy throne. ‘The damnation 
hurled against Sodom and Gomorrah will be 
mild, compared to that which awaits the ed- 
itore of The Israelite nnd Tae INDEX. 

The usual passage quoted by “Liberal 
Christians” to prove the toleration of Jesus 
ia in Mark, IX, 88, 39, (cf. Luke IX, 49, 50):— 


“And John answered him, saying, ‘Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he fol- 
lowed not us and we forbade him, because he fol- 
loweth not ns.’ But Jesns said, ' Forbid him not; for 
there is no man which sball'do à miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me." 


Let it be noted that this man is represent- 
ed as casting out devils “in the name ” of Je- 
&ug,—that is, as a believer in him. It does not 
require much liberality to tolerate those who 
believe in us; the test comes when we are 
called upon to tolerate those who do nof be- 
lieve in ns. And the previous passage shows 
what was the temper of Jesus towards disbe- 
lievers. He tolerated them only until he 
should come into his kingdom. 

According to the uniform teaching of the 
New ‘Testament, “faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is the one essential thing, even con- 
stituting the condition of miracles themselves; 
while want of faith in him is the one fatal 
lack. How, then, was toleration possible to 
Jesus, except as a temporary postponement of 
the condemnation already incurred by simple 
disbelief? His forbearance was only a rcspite. 
The guilt of disbelief remained. 

To say that the Jeans of the New Testa- 
ment taught the right of free thonght and 
free speech, is to insult the common sense of 
mankind. This right has been and still is 
persistently denied by Christianity; and this 
denial is the spirit of the New Testament. 
Jesus and his followers taught love, purity, 
forgiveness, mercy, and a thousand good 
things beside; but they never taught freedom. 
And freedom is what the worhl wants now. 

ee 
‘THE GOLDEN AGE.” 


At preaent writing we have received three 
numbers of The Golden Age. They aie emi- 
nently spicy and readable. Mr. Tilton, as a 
* paragraphist,” has few equals; and nothing 
escapes his notice. There isa vein of humor 
(and good humor, too) in his comments on 
men and things which makes the department 
beaded “Signs of the Times,” the most at- 
tractive part of the papar. But when we in- 
quire, what is the main purpose for which 
The Golden Age is published, we are some- 
what puzzled. The terse editorial prospectus 
states that “this journal is devoted to the free 
discussion of all living questions in church, 
state, society, literature, art, and moral re- 
form ;” and Mr. Greeley’s prospectus, which 
is endorsed by the editor, declares that the 
paper will be “the exponent of no theory.” 
Why then have, as a diatinct department, a 
“ Frec Parlinment" which is “open to the 
widest latitude of discussion ?" We should 
imagine from the prospectuses, that the whole 
paper would be as “ oper, &c," aa the “ Free 
Parliament? We cannot help inferring that 
the paper itself must be understood as taking 
editorially a distinct position of some sort, 
and as having after alla “ theory ” of its own, 
while allowing unlimited scope of expression 
to its contributors. This is as it should be; 
but we can give a more positive answer to Mr. 
Tilton’s request for an outspoken opinion, 
when we are informed what this implied pos- 
ition i& On the margin of No. 1, we find the 
following printed legend :—* If you like this 


paper, please say so; or if you don’t like it, 
say so." A lisping lover from the rural dis- 
tricts said to his sweetheart :—" Thally, if you 
love me, thny tho; if you dou't love me, thay 
tho; if you do love me, and don't want to 
thay tho, jutht thqueeze my hand!”  Welike 
very much that we find in The Golden Age; 
but whether we are to like The Golden Age 
itself, we cannot tell till we find out where it 
stands. Under the circumstances, however, 
we cannot help giving its hand a gentle 
“ thqneeze.” 

a RET es 

THE DOCILE MIND. 


Dr. Bellows is giving, during Lent, a course 
of Wednesday afternoon lectures on the Eyi- 
dences of Christianity. They will, of course, 
be ingenious and brilliant, and will set the old 
arguments in such new lights as his fertile wit 
will suggest. They will be apologetic, no 
doubt, but will aim at being fresh, and will 
mean to be reasonable. The opening .dis- 
course intimated a purpose to rest the religion 
on its practical merits and to make it evidence 
itself, —plainly, the only course that will com- 
mend itself to thoughtful minds in this gen- 
eration. A thorough treatment of the subject 
on this plan would be very interesting and 
valunble; bnt a remark or two, in opening, 
raises n question. whether a thorough trent- 
ment is to be expected., 

The lectur: r began by recommending to his 
hearers a docile attitude of mind; an attitnde 
not precisely of acquiescence in what they are 
told by the teacher (Dr. Bellows would hardly 
endeavor or wish to secure that), but an atti- 
tude of acquiesence in the claims of the reli- 
gion as a providentially organized and insti- 
tnted faith. Ile aske them to bend their 
heads before the grand historic fact, to con- 
cede to possession the full right to possess, 
and forbear to press inquiry beyond tke line 
that separates the humble believer in the 
church from the eager investigator of its 
claims. 

This attitude the Christian apologists have 
taken, irom Raymond Martin and Ludovico 
Vives to Bishop McIlvaine and the Earl of 
Rosse; and it was an attitude perfectly justi- 
fable on the part of those who regarded the 
religion not only ss providential, which every 
religion is, or as divinely instituted, as we 
may suppose it once to have been, but as a 
final fact in history, instituted for all time, 
planted forever on the solid rock which is im- 
movable among the drifting sanda of time. 
The merit of the docile mind has consisted in 
its willingness to receive that view of the case, 
in its teachableness by those who assumed 
nnd enforced it. 

But since those days a new science has been 
born, the science of history, and we see the 
church floating on the same stream that has 
borne other churches which supposed them- 
selves to be built for eternity, but which 
atranded and went to pieces,—the eame stream 
that carries states and communities on its 
bosom till their stopping-place is reached, and 
there leaves them. We see the Christian re- 
ligion going into harbor for repairs, newly 
rigged, ballasted, coppered, retimbered in 

efact, and preserving none of its original fea- 
tures except the rame. The immediate offi- 
cers of the vessel impress on the sailors and 
passengers the belief that the ship they sail in 
is the original structure which the apostles 
launched; but as there are several ships bear- 
ing the same name, and the commanders of 


each deny the genuineness of any but their 


own, the demand for acquiescence in the 
claim of authenticity is bold. 

Docility must now change its attitude. Do- 
cility is teachableness, but teachableness asks 
for a change of teachers, The docile mind is 
willing to be tanght something about the ori- 
gin of Christianity, its changes, its growth, 
and possible decline. It .sits meekly at the 
feet of the historian who recounta ite varia- 
tions, the critic who can tell the date of its 
natural origin, the philosopher who resolves 
it into ita elements, It is very humble in the 
presence of truth, but it raises its meek eyes 
to a larger truth. It puts faith in no indi- 
vidnal exponnder, or order of expounders, but 
in him who offers the highest knowledge from 
the most commanding position. It is ready 
to sit and listen, but only at the feet of. the 
Teacher of teachers. 

To inculcate docility on others ia to limit 
investigation. This is done always in the in- 
terest of a church or a dogma,—some form of 
foregone conelnsion. The peculiarity of the 
new faith is that its teachers never inculcate 
docility, but lay on themselves the duty of 
practising it. They assume the attitude of 
leurners in a larger school. Compare, for an 
instant, in the mere matter of docility, men 
like Brownson, McCosh, or Tyng with men 
like Huxley, Tyudal orSpencer. Nothing in 
Darwin’s last volume on “The Descent of 


| Man" is more remarkable than the author's 


teachableness, modesty, shrinking of himself 
behind his observations, submission of his ob- 
servatious to the love of truth, willingness to 
bo instructed by men of far less pretensions 
to omniscience than he. One of the greatest 
living observers, he will not impose himself 
as our anthority, nor will he ont of his capa- 
cious knowledge build anything but a bridge 
over which the humblest secker may pass to 
nobler generalizations, 

‘The fact is that the sincerest teachers are 
the humblest. The three most emphatic and 
most touching confessions of teachableness, 
confessions that are even child-like in their 
simplicity while they are sublime in their 
greatness, fell from the months of men who 
were revolutionists in thought. They are 
Socrates' declaration that the persnasion of 
one’s ignorance is an indispeneable condition 
of knowledge, Newton's saying that he felt like 
a child picking up pebbles on the sea-shore 
with the whole ocean of truth spread out be- 
fore him, and Lessing's avowal that the love 
of truth was more desirable than the posses- 
sion of it. 

If the word decile means anything, it means 
teachable. But only inquiring minds are 
teachable. The food we are hungry for is the 
food that nourishes, Questions must be asked 
before they can be profitably answered. To 
answer unasked questions is to prevent in- 
quiry. This is what the theological doctors 
have been doing for the better part of two 
thousand years. Is it not timely now for re- 
ligious teachers to inaugurate the new method 
of provoking inquiry, piquing curiosity, tempt- 
ing minds ont of their submissive moods, 
and, in a word, to give to docility ite active 
significance? Stupid minds are not teacha- 
ble. Minds are not teachable that think they 
know everything already. Timid minds are 
not teachable; neither are dictatorial, dog- 
matical, or imperious minds. We talk of the 
docility of the cbild. The genuine child is 
the most ingnisitive of creatures. Newton 
was twenty times the child that Bossuet was, 
because he asked twenty times as many ques- 
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tions, and “intended his mind” till they 
were anewered. Weare afraid that Dr, Bel- 
lows's acquiescent auditors are not in the way 
to become little children. 
0. B. F. 
—— —— ——— 
THE BOSTON LECTURES, 


"The third course of Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures in Horticultural Hall, Boston, is com- 
pleted. "This season the course has been un- 
der the conduct of the Executive Committee 
of the Free Religious Association. The 
character of the lectures, however, has been 
essentially the same as in. the previous years, 
With two or three exceptions the same lec- 
turers have been employed, and the range of 
topics and the difference in point of view 
have been equally wide. The audiences have 
been more uniform in size and composition, 
a larger number of season tickets having 
been sold than for the preceding courses. 
"The lectures have been liberally reported in 
the newspapers, and the course has been pro- 
nounced a success. Whether it has been a 
financial success or not, the Lecture Commit- 
tee have not yet been informed. But finan- 
cial success ig not the main object. 

And since financial success is not the main 
object, there may be a question whether these 
lectures have thus far been conducted on the 
best financial plan for reaching the main ob- 
ject. The easiest way, doubtless, to meet the 
expenses of the course is that which has been 
adopted,—the sale of tickets; and, adopting 
this way, it is probably safest to put the price 
of tickets pretty high,—say, fifty cents for a 
single ticket and three or four dollars for the 
course. But the main object, certainly, is to 
convey the ideas which the speakers may hare 
to utter to as many minds as possible capable 
of appreciating them, And there are bun- 
dreds of people in Boston and vicinity who 
would thoroughly appreciate these lectures 
and who need and long for them, who yet are 
excluded from them by the cost of admission, 
"There is a large class of persons supporting 
themselves and families on small salaries, en- 
gaged, perhaps, in mechanic employments, 
who want just the kind of religious thought 
that is presented in these lectures, but to 
whom three dollare is a largesum: juatat the 
time the lectnres begin, the saved dollars 
probably have to go for food or rent or fuel. 
"There are many poor students in the same 
condition. "They would prize the lectures be- 
yond all pecuniary calculation, but how to 
hear them when they have only three dollars 
in their pocket and their bread-and-milk bill 
is due, is a difficult problem. We appreciate 
the witticism (and there was sense in it, too,) 
of one who was greatly interested in inaugu- 
rating thia course of lectures, who said that 
the special need in Boston is to preach the 
gospel to the rich, But provision having 
now for three years been made to supply the 
gospel of free thought in religion to the rich, 
it may be suggested whether the time has not 
come toask the rich to show some fruit of 
this missionary operation by making similar 
provision for their poorer brethren of the 
same household of faith, 

In a word, ought not these lectures to be 
made free? But to do this the expenses must 
be met by a subscription fund. To raise auch 
a fund may be a harder task than to sell tick- 
ets. But it will be labor in a good canse; and 
it seems certain that the main object of the 
lectures would in thia way be more success- 
fully reached than by the present method. 


The wealth of Boston radicalism should not 
only sustain this miscellaneous course, but 
other courses in the same direction of thought, 
and open them gratuitonsly to the public. 
The Sunday afternoons for not merely ten 
weeks, but for nine or ten months, should be 
occupied. John Weiss should be asked to 
give bis course on the philosophy of the Greek 
Religion ; Samuel Johnson should be invited. 
to read'a course on the Oriental Religions; 
Prof. Fiske on Religion and Positive Philoso- 
phy ; Mr. Wasson on Religion aud Intuition- 
al Philosophy. Inducements should be offer- 
ed so that these and other persona should 
give their best thought, in connected and 
completed form, on the subjects with which 
they are specially conversant. In the first 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Free Religious Association (1868), 
among the practical measures commended to 
the attention of its constituency was the fol- 
lowing: “A system of permanent lectures, 
on the basis of the principles of this Associ- 
ation, might advantageously be established in 
Boston, open and free to all comers, but de- 
signed especially for the students of the va- 
rious theological schools situated in Boston 
and vicinity, ‘Che lectures should be by the 
ablest men to be found for the purpose, and 
the arrangement for them might be somewhat. 
after the manner of the Lowell Institute.” 
Saying nothing of special adaptation to theo- 
logical students, cannot a beginning be made 
in such a Lecture-system ? Wed Pe 
epee 

The Liberal Christian complains because 
the Rev. Vance Smith, an English Unitarian, 
has been excluded by the bishops of the Eng- 
lish Church from the commission for revis- 
ing the authorized version of the Bible. It 
thinks his rejection of the Church doctrines 
should be no objection to his serving on the 
commission, and censuves the bishops be- 


cause— 


“ The question of the essential dogmas of the relig- 
ion of Christ is begged, There must be no dispute 
about these, and nobody who does not admit the 
trinity and the vicarious atonement is a proper Judge 
of Greek or Hebrew roots," 


If the Unitarians were masters of the com- 
mission, who believes that they would admit 
a heretic obnoxious to themselves? They“ beg 
the question of the essential dogmas of the 
religion of Christ,” as flagrantly as the Eng- 
lish Church. The complaint of the Liberal 
Christian ia childish. When it ceases to 
“beg the question” cf its own pet dogma 
that Jesus 18 the Christ, and allows fair dis- 
cussion on this point in its own columns, it 
will have a show of reason for its dissatisfac- 
tion, It is a fact recognized by the common 
sense of mankind that dogmatic opinions 
bias the'exegesis even of the best scholars; 
and the bishops, believing firmly in the deity 
of Christ, are shrewd enough not to run the 
risk of letting Unitarian translations of dis- 
puted texts get into the new version. So 
long as the Unitarians are determined to hold 
that Jesus is the Christ, and determined not 
to allow among themselves any fearless inquir- 
ieson this subject, they manifest the same 
spirit as that of the bighops, and would donbt- 
less act in the same way under similar cir- 
cumstances, It is rather ridiculous for “ the 
pot to call the kettle black.” 

Srory or ax lusu ApvocaTk,—lle would go 
on speaking after the learned Judge had cautioned 
him to desist, till at last bis irritated lordship cried, 
“Sir, 'tis no use you speaking ; what you say to me 
gocs In at one ear and out at the other.” The advo- 
cate would not besilenced. " My lord," hesaid, " it's 


no wonder, when there's nothing between ‘em to stop 
i” 


Communications. 


N. B.—Correspondente must run the risk of typographica 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared lo Errata. 


N. B.—Iegibly written articles atand. a very poor chance of 
thon. 


"OUTSIDE OF CHRISTIANITY,” 


Canastota, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1871. 
F. E. ABBOT: 
Dear Sir, nswer to my criticiams upon your 
ition ^ that a atand unequivocally outside of Clirist- 
janity is, in our opinion, the absolutely necessary 
condition of an impartial estimate of it," you acknow- 
ledge the propriety of what J said ; or, in other words, 
acknowledge you were justly obnoxious to the criti- 
cisma I made, Then you explained and qualified 
your position, which of course was proper for you to 
lo, and now eay,— The true critic must be at once 
inside and outside, and know his subject as it appears 
from every point of view.” 

Then again you say,—" If what we (you) have sald 
thus far is correct, we have no right to expect a true 
apprecianion of Christianity from any one who has 
viewed it either from aide alone, or from the 
outside alone.” 


ie limits of Free 
0 outside of it at 


Bet me a-stra 

critic must be “ at once inside and outside,” and there 
is no outside to Free Religion, will you please inform 
me how it is possible for you or any one else to be a 
true critic or Judge, or have a true appreciation of 
your own system of Free Religion ? 

It seems to me you have got yourself into even 
more troublesome waters than when you first erred 
in making the outside the exclusive standpoint; for 
younow lake the position of no outside of your re- 
gion from which to view it. Therefore no judg- 
ment can be given of it. The trouble has been E 
your ambition to combat Christianity, whereby you 
were made to burl a s| which , like the boomerang, 
bas taken a turn and atruck down your own theory 
fur behind you, 

Will you please explain yourself, and inuch oblige 

Yours truly, 
‘Tuomas BARLOW. 


[We have no objection whatever to admitting that 
weare in the wrong, when convinced of the fact; 
but Mr, Barlow goes much too fast and too far in 
fancying we made any such admission in his case 
We simply explained the “real meaning of our for- 
mer statement," and did not concede the auddlantial 
correctness of his criticism. To our previous posi- 
tion that the true critic of Christianity should stand 
outside of it, we only added what might naturally be 
taken for granted ina “Christian land "—that he 
should previously have been within it, “by intellect: 
ual sympathy, at least, if not by actual experience.” 
Mr, Barlow's criticism merely called our attention to 
the propriety of expressing what we had already im- 
plied. 

To criticise any subject fairly, it should be viewed 
from all sides—from all the sides it has, But we are 
not called upon to invent sides it has not, which Mr, 
Barlow ia desirous of doing, Christianity is a tenced 
field, and has therefore inside and outside. Free Re- 
ligion has no fences,—is as limitless as absolutely 
universal principles. The only way of getting out- 
side of Free Religion is to get back into Christian or 
other limitations of those principles, Christianity, 
Moslemism, and so forth, are thus the only outside 
there is to Free Religion; and he who, having been 
a Christian, becomes a logical believer in Free Reli- 
gion by passing outside of Christianily, becomes 
qualified to criticise both, so far as mere position cán 
qualify him. To have been a Christian, Mobamnie 
dan, efe., is to have had tho only “putside” view of 
Free Religion that is possible; and this is really 10 
have believed in principles under limitation which are 
subsequently believed in rithout limitation. For iv 
stance, the Christian believes in free thought within 
the circle of traditional authority; wheress the radi- 
cal believes in free thought without any restriction. 
Whoever believes first in the one and then in the 
other sees all the sides there are to free thought. í 

This simply re-states what we said before. There 
is no inconsistency in it to one who can look sharp 
eno 
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‘The ground Mr. Barlow takes, however, is equiva- 
lent to saying that the man who has never passed the 
boundaries of his own farm is better qualified to eati- 
mate its magnitude than he who has circumnayigated 
the globe, No one can justly criticise a religion, he 
argues, who does not take his stand within it Not 
himself believing in Free Religion, he cannot, there- 
fore, justly criticise the opinions of those who do. 
Hew comes he, then, to criticise our opinions? By 
his'own principles, his criticism is worthless,—though 
not by ours. 

"Whose theory is hit by his own boomerang, we 
leave to our readers to judge. —Ep.] 

——— —————— 
CHRIST-WORSHIP. 


ALBAS, Feb. 25, 1871. 
F, E. Aap ` 

Dear Sir,—Tn Invex of Jan. 28, 1871, came duly 
vo hand, and on reading tbe several editorials, com- 
mmunications, &c., contained therein, I have drifted 
into a etrange state of thought. 

From my early boyhood T have taken a great in- 
terest in theological discussion, and have ever 
‘been on the look-out for light on religion. 

"At an early age I was baptized in, and attended for 
a number of years afterwards, the Episcopal Church, 
When quite young, I wondered why they stood up 
and eat down so often, and thought I would rather 
attend the Baptist or Methodist Church on that ac- 
count, As Ladvanced in age and at the same time 
in understanding, 1 naturally asked myself which 
sect was right, or came the nearest thereto, After a 
great deal of study and thought for one so young, I 
arrived d nn pec ban Bud skoa ee 
shipped with all the pomp and glory of the Roman 
Catholic Ritual, or in the simple siye of the Meth- 
odist; and that no intermediate form was or could 
beright. After arguing this In my own mind, I was 
so befogged that I concluded that none of them was 

‘ight, and so quit going church altogether. 
n conversing on ion one evening, I heard 
** Tom Paine” and thi ge of Reason " mentioned, 
and to one of mý proclivitics that was enough to en- 
e my entire thoughts, and I determined to obtain 
that book. After a twelve-month of fruitless search 
and inquiry among all my friends and acquaintances, 
a copy of Paine's “Age of Reason” fell into my 
hands. I read it through with rare interest,and then 
was not satisfied. It startled me. It (I thought) the 
Bible ie false, as Paine argues, what shall we believe? 
The only reasonable argument I could advance 
inst bis assertions wns,—" Are not all things possi- 
with God?” 

Asin Milton and Shakespeare we can reasonably 
recognize God in Man more than in the average of 
men, so in Christ, taking his life and language, we 
must also recognize Go pre-eminently. T we can- 
not conceive rationally and reasonably of the Spirit 
of God in Man, what shall we believe, and what are 
we created for? If we can conceive rationally and 
reasonably the Spirit of God In Man, ay not wor- 
ship Chriat as the nearest approach to the Idea of the 
Loic pma 

sting I have not too much on your 
valuable time, and hoping to read something in THE 
IxpEx which will answer consistently with reason 
the questions set forth in this letter, and thus enlight- 
en me, I remain, 


Very truly, 
SPO 3X 


[To our mind, God is in all Nature, and therefore 
in Man. To worship him exclusively in any limited 
part of Nature, as the sun or stars, would be practi- 
cally to exclude him in our thoughts from the rest, 
and therefore deny that he is in all Nature. Soto 
worship him exclusively in any one man is practical- 
Jy to deny that he is in all men—in humanity itself. 
Orthodoxy consistently enongh makes this denial in 
its doctrine of " total depravity.” Human nature, 
however, in our own thought, is the least inadequate 
hint of God.—Ep.] 

— M —— ——— 
OLD FOGYISM VS. BADICALISM. 


F. E. Ansor, Esq.: . 

‘Dear Sir,—By the courtesy of the editor or some 
other man, I am, and have been. for months past, in 
receipt of your Brave little paper, Tne Ixpex. And 
I wish, in this way, to thank you or the donor, who- 
ever he is, for the courtesy thus extended to me. 
rend Tm INDEX with interest, but of course, I do 
not that all it contains is “truth.” Yet lam 
well satisfied that it is doing good by awakening 
thought, and arousing the people to investigation. 
You would not want everybody to with you, I 
take it. Ishould not at feast.” In this respect I am 
inuch like Pope, the poet. It is said of him that, on 
‘one occasion, when riding In a carriage with a me 
tleman, be talked much on general subjects, and his 
friend only answered in monosyllables, agreeing with 
Pope in everything; when the poet, quite irritated, 
broke out and sal For heaven's sake, contradict 
mein something 

But I write thie not to contradict what I disagree 
with, but rather to give your readers a clew to what 
has been going on in this frontier city, in matters of 
religion. 

ere are here the following churches:—Colored 


"Methodist—greatly needing “ more light;" Colored 
Baptist, in the saine destitution; Roman Catholic, 
with the usual priestly domination, degradation and 
immorality among the laity—to which there are, 
however, some exceptions: D lian—old fogy, 
‘as usual (the Rector, I am told, takes the ground In 
Geology that the fossil remains found in the different 
strata of the earth were created and placed as we 
now find them, by the Creator during bis six days’ 
work of creation); Baptist (white); with the usual 
humdrum on the mode of the “ beautiful ordinance "; 
Presbyterian, with ordinary “ respectability,” a good 
youre man as pastor, with views circumscribed with- 

in the narrow and unreasonable limits of the cate- 
chism; Congregational, with the usual paritanic sel- 
fishness aud ^ witch-burning " propensity "These all 
have houses of worship, completed or in process of 
completion, with each a small congregation. The 
Methodist church is the leading church in the city, 
as to numbers, and especially as to the size of the 
congregation during the past year. 

ü But thisis owing, m arises) ie tet that Luc 
avea T, Bi t-out radical as the pastor of 
the church. ‘Every Batbath evening the church, the 
largest room by far in the city, is crowded to its ut- 
most capacity with the best minds of the city, to lis- 
ten to the lectures of the pastor who, by some of the 
~“ slow-coaches,” is called a “ Spiritualist,” " Sweden- 

borgian," ^ Infidel,” &c. 

It is said that “ he has managed the case with most 
consummate skill—has preached truth in its most 
rugged form,” and yet has not been silenced. 

_ But hie day is approaching. He has been preach- 
ing the terrible heresy that " man cannot escape tlie 
consequences of his own actions;" that " the reason 
why good men and bad, the virtuous and vicious, the 
just and the unjust, suffer together, in the same acci- 
‘dents or by the same epidemic, is because they are all 
subject to the same laws;” that "men need not ex- 
pect to live all their natural lives in the transgression 
of law, and then, at the end of life, shed a few croco- 
die teams, offer & prayer and say they believe in 


Christ, and go into heaven on & white horse with a 
great flourish of trumpets; that “heaven is a condi- 
ion or state rather than a gilded prison where the 


gi 
convicts (those convicted of faith in Christ) are sen- 
ienced to the arduous work of singing Psalms for. 
ever;” that “hell is discord, and may be found any- 
where, at any time, where a soul is found out of har- 
mony with itself, with the pure, the good.” But the 
crowning iniquity in this gentleman's administration 


is this:—he has delivered & course of “Sabbath 
Evening Lectures on the Resurrection of the Dead.” 
In these lectures he has tarned old Theol upside 
down, and will answer for the same and similar im- 


proprieties at the Conference in March. — - 

But there is one thi generally conceded, 
and that is, he ir phat to take care of himself, 
and only wishes for an opportunity to declare for a 
free pulpit and Free Religion, His Lectures are aoon 
to be published in book form, and will serve sa an 
“ eye-opener.” 

Frenn or Prooress. 

Fort Scorr, Kansas. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


‘Naturalists class the animal kingdom, with its ap- 
parently endless varieties, in four divisions, based on 
the plan of nervous distribution—the radiata, of 
"which the star-fish is the type; the molluaca, to which 
the shell-fish belong; the articulata, of which the 
lobster may serve as an illustration; and the veríe- 
brata, to which belong sl animals having a brain 
and spinal cord. The plan of structure is so differ- 
ent in each of these that, once polnted out, It is easy 
to refer any possible variety of animal life to the di- 
vision to which it belongs. The innumerable extinct 
species, the fossil remains of which are found in the 
different strata of the earth, are subject to the same 

w. 
In the same manner, the religions that have existed 
and still exist mr men may be classified in four 
divisions. First, fetich-worebip, tbe worship of 
some material object or idol, the first and simplest 
form of religion that the undeveloped mind appre- 
lends; secondly, the deification and worship of ob- 
jects of nature, ot which the religion of the Grecks 
and Romans was an example; thirdly, the worship 
of men renowned in life for their wisdom and virtue, 
and deified by their admirers after their death, to 
which class belong the Bramin, Buddhist, and Christ- 
jan faiths, deifying Krishna, Salven and Jesus; 
and, fourthly, monothelsm, the highest type of reli- 
gion, the acknowledgment of one God, tlie ruler end 
soul of the universe, governing all the realme of mind 
and matter by fixed and immutsble laws, 

As the animal kingdom may be traced from the 
polyps up to man, eo by the degree of intellectual 
development of an individual or a people their rell- 
gious satus may be determined. The rudimenta: 
principle of fetichism clings to the second and Third 
type of religion, but disappears in the fourth, which 
marks an advance over the others as great as that of 
man over the highest order of animals resemblin; 
him inform, Thus the educated Greek worshi| 
Jupiter (Zeus-pater), God the Father as a deity resid- 
ing in Olympus, bis heaven ; but for the multitude it 
waa necessary to have the statue of the God in a tem- 
ple dedicated to his honor. In the third type of rcli- 
gion thi also seen in the couniless images to be 
found in Bramin, Buddhist, and Christian temples, 
and also in the divine honors each pays to s book 
containing their sacred writings, declared to be mir- 
aculous revelations from the Deity. The third type 


of religion is extremely complicated, as to explain 
the deification of men required ibe invention of the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation and the 
immense machinery ef dogmatic theology. The Jews 
worshipped one God, but they conceived of him as a 
man, a kingly and all-powerful Jew. Mahomet made 
one leap from fetich-worship to monotheism, ex- 
claiming,—" God is God, there is none other; I hia 
chosen prophet am |" and barely escaped being dei- 
fied after his death by the prominence he bad given 
to this doctrine, 

The reverence paid ta the collection of books 
known as the Bible is a remnant of primeval fetich- 
ism. As chemical anslysis resolves water into ils 
gaseous elements; as anatomy dissects and lays bare 
every nerve, vessel, and cell in the human body, so 
does modern criticism analyze and dissect this col- 
lection of books, the product of a semi-barbarous age 
and people, by writers whose very name and age are 
admitted by every scholar to be unknown, showing 
that some are clumsy compilations of Oriental leg- 
ends, the first three Gospels all prepared from a 
common source or freta irent chapters 
being prefixed or added long aftcr the completion of 
the original work, and verses interpolated for special 
purposes. Bome of these books are of great beauty, 
as the book of Job; others are beneath criticism. 
Yet, although every one whose education has ad- 
vanced beyond certain point knows this, the ma- 
jority of the people are led by the clergy to give an 
unquestioning belief to all the impossible stories con- 
tained thercin, thereby destroying in their minds the 
basis of truth upon which integrity of character rests, 
and producing a deeper demoralization in the com- 
munity than mere physical vice is capable of crea- 
ting. Psychology, the science ot the mind, compar- 
ative theology and modern criticism expluin all the 
so-called mysteries of religion. The minds of the 
cl with a few noble exceptions, are decidedly 
fetich-worshipping in character, and are scarcely in 
this respect of a more elevated type than that of the 
Congo negro, who endows rocks and trees with 
higher mental attributes than he claims for himself, 
The monotheist looks upon the man-worshipper 
without anger or pity, but with hope and confidence 
that the law of physical advance will ultimately 
bring him up to bis own level. The time will come 
when all will recognize God, unite in atudying his 
laws, and, by acting in harmony with them, bring 
mankind into communion with Him in whom we 
liye and moye and have our being. 

P..RoosEvELT JouNson. 


AN INFIDEL, 


Seventy years ago, there lived in this country a 
man by birth an Englishman, who devoted all that 
was best in his life to the great cause of American 
independence, Au “Evangelist” met him one day 
in the street, E 

* What do you believe?" asked the minister. 

* I believe fn one God, and no more; and I hoy 
for happiness beyond this life. I believe in the 
equality of man; and I believe that religious duties 
consist In doing Justice, loving mercy, and endeavor- 
Ing to make our fellow-creatures happy." 

(This sentence has weight, when we know that the 
speaker practised what he preached.) 

“You are, then,” said the Christian minister, 
“damned to everlasting torment in hell, according 
to the letter and spirit of every Christian Church." 

“Indeed!” said the man. 

“Yes. You are an infidel, which means unbellev- 
er; and the Bible shows that all such shall be con- 
signed to everiasting torment.” 

^ E am sorry that you believe that,” said the infidel ; 
“for it must make you very unhappy, unless you are 
2o wicked aa to rejoice in the destruction of four-fifths 
of the inhabitants of the globe.” 

“I cannot accept the Bible's teachings, however, 
unless I t that. You, I see, do not believe in 
the Bible. Therefore you are condemned to eternal 
punishment in the lake of fire.” 

“Thank you for your frankness,” ssid Tomas 
paree; “rather hell with Goethe, Shakespeare, 


rist —' 

What!” shouted the divine. 

God is everywhere,” said Paine, "and is not 
Christ God f 

Yea” 

* Rather bell, then, I say, with all the noblest souls 
that ever lived, than heaven wlth such thoughts as 


yours,” 
‘The minister turned away sadly. His mind was 
hristisnity, and for years 


full of the superstition of 
after the infidel was gone, be denounced him from 


pulpit and press ss an accursed unbelléver. But the 

gospel of the nineteenth century reverences the mem- 

ory of the man who came upon the earth a century 

before the times were ripe. (4; 
j 


W.H. D. 


PautLApzLemIA, Jan. 18.—A convention in favor of 
the recognition of the Almighty in the Constitution 
met here to-day. Thecalls were signed by Hon. 
William Strong. of the U. 8. Supreme Court, Gov. 
Geary, Gov. arre of Kansas, Gov. Btewart, of 
Gov. McClurg, of uri, Ex-Gov. 
Jewell, of Connecticut; Amos A. Laureall, of Boston, 
Hi Cook and the late Stephen Collwell, of Philadel- 
phla, Felix R. Brunot, of Pittsburg, Bishops McIll- 
vaine and Huntington, of the Episcopal church and 
others.— Toledo 2 
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THE INDBX 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE INDEX 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 


‘TUE INDEX was catablished lu November, 1868, and haa Juet 
cloecd ite fret yearly volume, 

We doom it proper, therefore, to eubmit the following Pro- 
sreorus of Volume II for 1871, and aek the friends of the cause 
M represents to make activo efforts to Increase Ite clreulation 
anduaofülnese, Thero le quite a large number of persons lu 
Almost ovory community, both In thechurch and out of lt, who 
would subscribe for such a paper, if the matter was properly 
presented to thom, aud especially If they wero urged a little to 
do o by a neighbor. We cannot afford to send out travelling 
agente, nor would they succood so well ia getting namos as 
persons of local influence. Wo therefore have determined to 
use the funde 1t would cost to get our paper before the people, 
1n another way, namely, In tho purchase of articles of valne 
to be given as promlums to those who make up lists or subscri- 
bors; thue presenting to tho frlenda of free thought and puro 
religlon the double motive of doing good and getting pald for 
ft. 

N.B. Tho eubscription price of Tax Ixpxx ie Two Dor- 
Lane a year ln each and every case, invariably in adrance, 


PREMIUMS. 


For Fifty Names, wo will give ono of Pauxce & Co's 
four Octave Mclodeons (price $83,) or a complete copy of 
‘Caaxnane’ Encyclopedia of Univereal Knowledge, In ten vol- 
umes (price $30). 


For Forty Names, we will give a Wilson's Family 
Sowing Machine, one of the bost Machluee made. 

For Twenty-Five Names, Webster's Royal Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary (price $13), or one of the fol- 
lowing Chromos + 


The Three Tom-Boys (Prang'e), price. $15.00 


‘Winter In tho Forest, 20x25. 12.00 

Watering the Horses, 21139. mo | 
For Ten Names, one of tho following Chromos 

Warrrien'e Barefonted. Boy, (Prang’s) price. $5.00 

"Tho Unconectous Sleeper, 14x17, . 6.00 

Mt. Blanc, 20x28. M 


Ora copy of Lzoxv's History o! European Morals, 2 vols 6.00 
Max Muxuxa’s Chips from a German Work-Shop,3 vola 5.00 
Exxnsox's Prose Works, 2 vol 5.00 
Weisa's Life and Correspondence of TumoponE PARKER, 

3 volumes. A 


For Five Names, a bound volume of Tur xxx, for 
1800, (Price $2.50.) Or a copy;of one of the following works, 
(post paid): 

Danwix'e Origin of Species price. 

Lemsoox's Origin of Civilization, prive. 

Essays in Criticism, by Martaxw AUNOLD, price. 

Tablots, by A. Bnoxsox Atcor, with portrait, price. 

Any volume of the writings of Tuxopons Pangen or HEN- 
ur D. Taoxzav, each, 

‘On the Heights, AczasAc 


For Four Names, s copy of Tar Inpex for 1871, or ono 
of tho following books (post paid): 

Exxnsox's Society and Solitude, price. Er 

Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem translated from 
Lesemma by ELLEN. FAOTHINGHAM, price... 

Hozzzr'e Lay Sermons and Addrosees, 

Bpeeches and Lectures, by WzNDELL Panui 


175 
155 
1.50 


Historic Americans, by Tuxopoxr PARKER, pi 1.50 
A copy of The Revolution 2.00 
Or The Woman's Journal. 2.00 


CASII PREMIUMS. 


For75 Names,. 50 Dollars in Greenbacks 

For 50 N y 25 Dollars in Greenbacks | 

For 25 Names. 15 Dollars in Greenbacks 

For 10 Names, .5 Dollars in Greenbacks | 

For Jess than 10 Names, a Cash Commission | 
of Twenty per Cent, 


Any book In the above let will be vent by us post-paid npon | 
the recolpt of price, | 
I 


N. B.—Names need not all come from one post ofice We 
wili send the paper wherovor directed, and let the names count 
saclubs Specimen Coples sent to all who enclosea threc cent 
postage stamp. Addresa 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 38, Torano, 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


i 
: 
i 
s 
E 


*gpuoysuodag uowog yuppsy ‘peo 'H ‘our 


Office No. 154 Summit Strect, 


ae ee t i General Agents. 


WALTER C. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Sammilt St. 
uu Agen! Kelly Broa., 22 Summit Street. 


ice Hours—From 7 In the morning till 9 at night 
Medical Kxaminers—Dre, Samuel S, Thoru and T. J. 


Eaton Toledo, tern) 
E. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 5 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
apis 1v 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


ndics, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Alsu Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known fur general deblilty. 


` L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit 
sty 


rect, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio 
THE CELEBRATED 
CRAIG 


MICROSCOPE 


{e an optical wonder, reveals thousands of the hidden 
‘Wonders of Nature; is of permanent nae aud practical 
availability. combining Instruction with amusement, and never 
losing its {nterest. ltmagnitos 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES, 


a power equal to other Microscopce of many times Itacost. Ro- 
with life, 


‘voule countless little worlds all around ue, teemin, 


Trichina Spira rk Worm, which was frat discovered 
in America with this Microscope. 

Tt ta of infinite value to proforsloual men, to teachers, and to 
students, but NOWNRAN 18 IT OF GREATER VALUR THAN AT THE 
TAXILY TABLE, within the reach of every member, It will de- 
Iigut yourself, your children. and your friends during the long 
winter evenings. It will «bow you sdulterations * un- 


cleanliness of various kinde in 
meat, etc. 


It is of Inestimable Value to the Farmer 


in examining insects which prey upon hie crops. The power 
of a $50 Microscope, and so almple In ite construction tbat any 
Child can use {t nnderetandingly. and with appreciation. 

A Beautiful Present—Eleyant, lnatructivo, Amusing, and 
Cheap. Ovor 60,000 eold. 

During the pact aiz years tte worth hi been testited to by 
thonsands of Scientific Men. Farmers. School Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Physicians, Heads of Families, aud others. 


PRICE, 83.00—8ent by Mail Post-paid. 


Every instrament le neatly boxed, and handsomely labelled 


food, as sugar, tea, 


with fill directions for use. Thousand» have been sent by mall. 
druss, W. J. LINESS & CO, 
[m 
FREE! FREE! 


“THE MICROSCOPE," s Monthly Journa) of Information 
for the People - the mysteries of Naturs explained—interesting 
informatlon on the wonders of Creation—storive, aketches, ete, 
Torme $1.00 per year. This Journal will be sent FREE lor one 
y one parchasing a Craig Microscope at the regular 
Price, 3.0. (Craig Microscope will be sont post-paid.) 

‘For sample copy, and our beautifully Illustrated and descrip- 
tive cirenlare, and eight pages of teathnonials of Craig Micro- 
cope, send six cents for postage to 


W. J. LINESS & CO 


Opticians, and Sole Proprietors of Cralg and Novelty Micro- 
y scope, CHICAGO, ILL. È 


AGENTS and DEALERS, this Microscope eelle in ev 
exhibited. Lanor Prota., Ben 


A NEW RADICAL BOOK. 


“Origin and Development of Religions Ideas and Beliefs," 
As Manifested In History and Seen by Reason. 
By MORRIS EINSTEIN, 


For sale at the office of the Boston Investigator, 84 Washing- 
lon St., Boston , or by the Author, Titasville, Pa. 


PRICE, - - - 
6n 


N 


mer 


400) 


A Few More Agents Wanted For 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


A new religious work of unsurpassed Interest and value, For 

terme, address W. FLINT & CO. No, 96 8. 7th 8t Phlladel- 

. È Custom Hoi icago, D treet, 
hla, & Cua use Place, y And 176 West dth Stree 


COLE'S FIRST PRIZE BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the Market, 
One trial only aeked. Same price as the common kinds. 
Sample sent free on Application. 


3555. 
ican Knitting Mas 


AGENTS, WANTED a ABR E 
Mr. Frothingham's New Book. 


CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, fur Sanday Schools and 
Homes. Pant I, Worship; Pant II., The Good Life; Pwt 
TIL, Truth. In one Volume. New and revised edition. For- 
warded Irve on receipt of 81.10. 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


5-08 17 Astor Mace, New York. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complote their rete of THE RADICAL 
by adding the Funer Vova, which hae been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at unco sending me thelr orders. By 
ee Ing this volume in part, E can supply 100 copies. To be 
Able to do this, ] am obliged to Ax the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address poat paid. 

Volumo 3,8, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for 68.00 each. 

Bingle coples of THE RADICAL 85 cts. 

The May numbor coutalns Mr. Waeeon's roview of Mr. Ab- 
bot's Religion. 

The June number contains Mr Frothingham's article om 
** What is Religion for?" 

Adarens S. H. MORSE, office of The Radical,” Boston, 

asa. 


ALEX. COLE, Burrato, N. Y. 


$225 A MONTH.) BY THE 


ANTED-— AGENTS. ($9 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME BUUTTER SEWING, MACHINE 
Has the underfead, makes the “lock-stttch" (aliko os 
Doth sides, and In fully licensed: The beet and 

dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO.. Boston, Mact., 

roes K "0.. Boston, 7 Pitta- 
barg. Pa., Chicago, IIl. ‘or St. Lonia, Mo. syi 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 


In the November number of Tuz Hxnitp o» HmALTU, wo 
shall commence a series of articles upon the Temperance 
Movement, Tho series will embrace ten or twelve papers and 
continue during a considerable portion of the yoar 1871. ‘The 
most important of the following sabjects will be discussed : 

BigniGcance of the Temnerance Movement. 

‘Tho Effects of the use of Intoxicating Drinks. om the Body, 
the Brain, and the Blood, 

Ite Effects on Offspring. 

Its Effects on Religion. 

Ite Effects on Literature. 

Its Effects on National Iutezrity (Including Politica ) 

Moderate Driuking. 

The Wine Question. 

‘Mistakes of Temperance Reformers. 

Total Abstinence. 

Alcoholic Medication. 

Relation of the use of Intexteating Drloks to Poverty and 
Crime. 

Resirleting the Sle of Alcoholic Beverages 

Ministers and the Temporance Reform. 

Phyeic'une and the Temperance Reform. 

Moral Responsibility of Liqnor Dealers, 

low best to Promote the Cause of Temperance. 

Tho list of wrl'ers who will fornish this cries wili bo from 
among our best thinkers and most earncet reformers. The 
Aret paper, on the “Significance of the Temperance Move- 
ment,” will be by O. B. Frothingham, whoro pen has often 
graced onr pages. He puts the subject on the bighcet moral 
‘and intellectus! grounds, and we are sure hat his article will 
give great entiefaction. 

The object of these papers je to do some honest, camost 
work In a caure dear to eo many hearts, Our friende will, we 
hope, belp to spread the Henatne containing these aiticles, 
Those who will secure for us new subscribers for 187! at $2.00, 
may promive the October, November atid December numbera 
free. By this meane they will secure the entire series, which 
otherwise they would not, 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 
I & 15 Lalght St., New York. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


F. E. Asnor: 

My Dear Sir,—Thy kind and generous notice of 
my remarks has deeply stirred the emotions of my 
spirit, producing feclings of sweetness and increased 


brotherly love. That we may clearly understand 
each other, and that no misunderstanding may ob- 
tain on the part of others, let me hore say, that my 
criticism of the " Modern Principle” was not predi- 
cated on an apprehension that thon wast not a be- 
liever in God. Far from it. But on what appeared 
to me the tendency and results of propositions and 

iulates which I deemed hurtful and untenable. 

ad not forgot that in previous numbers of TRE 
Inpex were implied and distinct avowals of thy be- 
lief in Deity, as in the present article, But I could 
not help noticing, then as now, what seemed to me 
a deficiency, the failure to make the recognition of 
God the great primary Principle, indispensable to a 
perfect or approximate human development, indis- 
pensable to s large philanthropy, to absolute morals 
and religion, and to a trne civilizatie 

In examining the “Modern Principles,” I took 
them on their own merits, basing my objections on 
the inferences naturally deducible from them. I re- 
membered, too, that the first of the Fifty Affirmations, 
which asserts that ‘Religion is the effort of man to 
perfect himself,” had always appeared to me objec- 
tionable, as conveying in its natural and obvious im- 
port the iden that man has within himself, as con- 
atituent of his being, independent of Divine aid or 
illumination, nll that is necessary not only to put 
bim in possession of religion, but to perfect him in 
every excellence of which bis naturo is capable, 
And while Affirmation forty expresses a great and 
glorious truth, viz: that the great peace of Free 

Jigion (I would say, true religion) is spiritual one- 
ness with the infinite One,” I perceive notbing in 
the whole fifty lending to a different conclusion than 
that all this is attainable by the unassisted action of 
the human faculties. 

It has long been a cherished view with me, that 
Reasos—meaning by tlie term the combined action 
of all our intellectual and spiritual fucullies—rereale 
nothing; that it is the recipient uf inspiration and 
revelation, not the revenler; its high office is to 
examine and Judge of al thut ie revealed according to 
Divinely ordained Jaws, in both the universe of mat- 
ter and the universe of mind. I deem that the all- 
wise and loving Parent has not isolated his children, 
by conferring on them self-sufficiency; but having 
made them for communion with himself, it is their 
gory to be eyer dependent on him for guidance snd 

rection. Hence, I was naturally jealous of any 
views implying such self-sufficiency. 

Bince reading thy notice of my remarks, I have 
made a farther scrutiny of thy views, as elaborated 
and unfolded in thy other published articles, and in 
particular in thy discourse on Free Religion in No. 


three of last year’s issue of Tae INDEX, in which I 
find them more full and definite oñ the points in ques- 
tion than any I have met with; and 1 am happy to 
say that in most of their aspects they are highly Bat- 
isfactory. Accepting them as exponents of the “ Af- 
firmations" and “Modern Principles" it is pretty 
evident that some of my inferences are not warranted 
by the premises, nt least as intended by thee. If so, 
may not my mistake be chargeable to want of care 
in Wording them? Basic propositions and principles 
should admit of bnt one meaning. 

Some of the passages in the discourse mentioned, 
and in thy response to my former article, I propose 
now to notice. And while there will be much in 
which we agree, itis possible that points of differ- 
ence of some moment may be found between us. I 
begin with thy more enlarged definition of rel igion, 
viz: “Religion, taken in its essence, is man’s obedi- 
ence to something within him which erer impels him 
upward to the Better. Divers names have been given 
to this something in man,—conscience, tbe ideal, the 
moral sense, the iuner light, the Holy Spirit, the 
grace of God, and countle-s names besides. I care 
not what name isapplied to it; he is religious who 
obeys this impulse to the belter, and no one is so who 
does not obey it. This aspiration and endeavor after 
perfection, —this unconquerable resolve to reach up- 
wards,—this hungering and thirsting after ideal good, 

the very essence and central verity of all religion. 
"The rational theist believes it to be tbe life of God iu. 
the human soul; the atheist believes it to be the 
result of impersonal forces and laws. But theist and 
atheist, 80 far ns they aspire and strive to realize their 
own highest ideal, are religious men. It was one and 
the same spirit that dwelt in the heart of Fenelon, 
the saintly Catholic, and Holyoake, tbe saintly Athe- 
ist. It is this pursuit of the Ideal, this honest en- 
deavor to realize it iu character and , Whieh con- 
stitutes the soul of religion.” 

Save one or two adjuncts f lowing it, 1 heartily 
agree with thy definition of religion. lt has the 
merit that it does not leave man to his unassisted 
faculties, but requires his “obedience to something 
within him "—inner light, Holy Spiri, or grare of 
God—‘which propels lim upward," €c, I cannot 
say with thee, ^ I care not what name is applied to 
it^ The idea entertained on this point, as a practi- 
cal fact, is in my views far from being unimportant. 
Let me ask thee, my friend, has not the "rational 
theist” whose ideat is infi God, vastly the advav- 
tage, in a practical point of view, over the atheist” 
whose ideu] is mere “forces and laws,” regarding the 
origin of which he has no belief? The first has the 
sanction of omnipresent, all-comprehending Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Power, to warm his soul and energize 
his actions, while the second has a bare ideal 
“forces and laws,” without the recognition of any 
lining morer or law-girer, to energize and propel bim 
fo act. It is because of the inadequacy of a bare 
eal (o make man and society what they should be, 
that I define religion to be the tie which binda the finite 
fo the Infinite, 

Let us look at the two next sentences, “But theist 
and atheist, so far as they aspire and strive to realize 
their own highest ideal, are religious men.” Now 
religicn, in the legitimate meaning of the term, it 
seems to me, necessarily implies the ezistence of God, 
Had the conception of such an existence never pres- 
ented itself to the human mind, I apprehend no word 
expressive of the idea ever could hare existed. That 
persons claiming to be atheists may exhibit in prac- 
tice works which are the legitimate fruits of. religion, 
even beyond many who make high’ profession of it, 
I can very readily believe. Their skepticism does 
not place them beyond Divine influence. They feel 
thé sentiment of goodness which flows into their apir- 
itual and moral nature from the everlasting Fountain, 
and, like others, they feel better and happier in its 
exercise, though they may not recognize the source 
whence it comes. Of such it may be said, " They 
are not far from the kingdom of God. doubt, 
however, if such a person as a really intelligent aud 
thorough atheist can be found. I can readily admit, 
too, that “it was one and the same spirit that dwelt 
in the heart of Fenelon, the saintly Catholic, and 
Holyoake, the saintly atheist ;" for that infinite pres- 
ence is " over all, through all, and in all.” And if 
humanity and works of justice and goodness nbonnd- 
ed in each, and were paralleled in each—of which, 
however,I am uninformed—they are of course attrib- 
utable to the sime cause. We have a similar re- 
markable example in the person of the venerable 
Robert Owen of near Lanark, in Scotland—the fath- 
er of the present Robert Dale Owen—who, as I un- 
derstood, had for the greater part of his life, perhaps 
69 or 70 years, (hought bimself an atheist, yet mean- 
while spared neither time nor money in endenvurs to 
benefit his fellow-beings. Hearing of the reported 
lacis of what is called “modera spiritualism,” lie 


felt impelled to inform himself on the subject, with 
the design of exposing it asa pernicious superslition. 
But after a careful examination of facta which came 
under his own observation, he was convinced of his 
error, and published a careful circumstantial slate- 
ment of his change of sentiment. Now as to the 
philanthropy and virtues exhibited by Holyoake and 
Owen, while unbelievers in Deity and continued ex- 
istence, I think Theodore Parker somewhere says, 
that some men are ao naturally good, that they seem 
to have been born aborigines of heaven. Bupposing 
this to have been their case, that so finely were they 
organized, mentally and physically, that they could 
be saints without piety, aud religious without adora- 
tion (/ ), they must be regarded as exceptions to the 
general rule. The argument is none tbe lese valid in 
Tegard to the mass of the human family, that a rec- 
ognition of God and immortality are mighty auxil- 
iaries in the promotion of the bigher virtue? and 
affections—in short, of every thing that can perma- 
eal minister to human brotherhood and spiritual 
unity. 
T Fill now address myself to some of the points in 
thy answer to ray article. ree with thee that 
society needs " natural organization—an organization 
on the basis of reverence for the individual, and, aa 
a necessary condition of tbis, the organization’ of 
humeu thought on the basis of truth and right.” 
And “that mankind to-day nced nothing eo much 
as a true inlellectual system.” And now the inquiry 
posa itself, How are these objects to be secured? 
answer, By the introduction into society of correct 
views of the Divine and buman natures, and of 
man's relations and duties, To give force and defi- 
niteness to this proposition, the solution ef a few im- 
portant questions is necessary. 

First, what are correct views of the Divine na- 
ture? I answer, the recognition of God's vnfiniteness 
in all spexkable and unspeakable perfections; the 
recognition that he is infinite in Wisdom, Goodness, 
Power;—in Justice, Mercy, Love, Truth, Fidelity 
and floliness, 

Second. What are correct views of human pature? 
I answer, that man, in the faculties of his soul or 
spiritual nature, is a finite transcript of the infinite 
Divine natnre. Others may verbally differ in their 
answers to this question, but the likeness of man in 
the higher elements of his being to the properties of 
the Divine Beicg, seems to be required by fact and 
experience, 

ext, what relation does man stand in to God? 
God is the Infinite Parent, man the dependent child, 
who owes bis existence, and all the blessings of that 
existence, to the Divine Parent. God being infinitely 
perfect and therefore complete in happiness within 
himself, I can conceive of no other motive in the 
creation of conscious intelligent man, but 4o make 
him a partaker of his own blesseduess. And all 
God's infinite perfeclions conspire to affirm that he 
endowed man with a nature precisely adapted to the 
articipation of the happiness intended for him. 
His immortality is guaranteed. to him by the capa- 
bility with which be is endowed to contemplate being 
without end, aud the desire which, in the contempla- 
tion of the vast idea, spontaneously wells up in him 
from the deepest depths of his nature, to be made 
the wor of that eternal life; and by the horror 
with whicb he shrinks from the thought of annibila- 
tion. So the fact of man’s immortality rests on the 
immovable basis of the existence and perfections of 
God, who could not, consistently with those perfec- 
tions, have given to him euch capacities, desires avd 
hopes, only to be cruelly disappointed. Hence the 
truth ot the aphori “If man is not immortal, 
God's not just." hcb av event is not possible in 
a governnient of infinite Love aud Power; and would 
form an anomaly to all the analoyies of nature, which 
exhibits no superfluity in her mechanism. 

By reason of man's likeness tu God in the proper- 
ties of his nature, there exists an inter-communion 
of the Divine and human natures, God can give 
and man can receite, all that his nature requires, indi- 
vidually and socially— Wisdom, Love, Power, Indi- 
vidually, to bind and unite him to God; socially, to 
bind and unite him to his fellowmen. . 

First, individually, the consciousness of his rela- 
tion God-ward, He feels love and reverence poured 
into his soul and expanding it in affection to the 
author and sustainer of life. He feels his obligation 
to du God's will, He feels the impulse of worship, 
filling bis soul with thanksgiving and praise, He 
feels the impulse of prayer for the continuance of 
the love that ins biased him, and for preservation 
in obedience to the Divine will—to the Jaws of his 
soul and body, so far as he bas perceived them. 
God needs noi man's love or reverence; but man 
needs lo love and reverence God. God needa not 
man's worship or prayers, but man needs to worship 
and pray: not that God is or can be changed, or 
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made more loving and benevolent by any of these, 
but because, when they are the sincere out-gush of 
the soul, they help man to a condition of nearness 
nnd unison with God—a condition of fitness to re- 
ceive the ioflowing of the Divine nature—the light, 
the life, and love of God. What man needs is a 
Btate of fitness to receive truth and goodness. That 
state existing, the supply from Omnipresent God can 
never fail. needs not man's obedience, but obe- 
dience to the laws of his being is tbe one and only 
condition of man's enjoyment of the measure of hap- 
piness of which, in the present stage of being, his 
nature is capable. Hence the beneficent arrange- 
ment of the Creator, that every violation of law, 
physical or mental, its appropriate penalty of 
praise or remorse, ihat all may “learn obedience by 
the things they suffer." All is done for man's sake; 
not from any ulterior object outside of the Divine 
benevolengc. 
“God Je pald when man recelyes— 
"To enjoy Ix to obey." 

Second, Bocially—man's relation and his duties to 
his fellow men. lf by reason of man's likeness to 
God there exists an inter-communion, sublime and 
beautiful, by which man receives a supply for the 
aspirations and wants of his high and imperishable 
nature, 80 his likenesa to man, hia identity, in the 
constituent elements of his being, with universal 
humanity, brings with it an inter-communion broad 
and beautiful, iu the right exercise of which his hap- 
piness ia most intimately involved. Children of our 
common Parent, with like natures and wants, he has 
made them, as social beings, mutually dependent on 
each other for the exercise of those beneficent offices 
which the supply of their wants requires. The ne- 
cessily of these offices, in the various relations of life, 
is apparent to all, and thelr fulfilment comprises the 
duty of man to man. To facilitate the performance 
of these duties, he has conferred on the race, as in- 
herent in their being, common feelings, sympathies, 
and affections, and haa written, in characters of liv- 
Ing light, on the tablet of the soul, his own Law of 
Love, By obedience to this law, as it operates on the 
Divinely uet piped les of his nature, man loves 
his fellow man wi 's love, as it Is poured into his 
being from theeternal Fountain. The beautiful ends 
of life, in this mundane sphere, are attained—unity 
and fellowship w and flourish in their own con- 
genial soll, provided by the great Husbandman. Bel- 

ness, the bane of human society, cannot grow in 
that soil. But without obedience to this law of love, 
the principles of man's nature unfailingly become 


deranged and perverted. Selfishness takes the place 
of phil iA UT ind the lan; of the selfishly 
enslaved is, ^ Let the world w: will take care of 


myself and my own.” These are the sad results of 
a want of correct views ot the Divine character, and 
of human relations and duties, The latter are the 
natural sequences of the former. 

Iam persuaded that, in al! periods of human his- 
tory, and among all nations and peoples, nothing has 
beca so prejudicial to human welfare and social hap- 
piness, eo fruitful of misery and cruelty, persecution 
and oppressions, as false views of religion, in asso- 
ciation, as they have ever been, wilh ignorance— 
the want of intellectual culture. It seems to be a 
principle applicable to all the relations of life that 
the best things, when perrerted, become the great- 
est evils, that is, causes of the greatest suffering and 
anguish. The history of the race demonstrates 
that this has been eminently the case in respect to 
religion. Even intellectual culture, when not associa- 
ted with fruthin the department of religion and 
morals, forms no exception to the general fact. The 

igious is one of the strongest elements in man's 
nature: Hence the indispensableness, in all our 

. efforts to bring about a true “social system,” that, 
while not neglecting education in nstural acience and 
neral knowledge, every accessible mind be richly 
imbued with correct ideas of God, and our relations to 
God, in connection with our relations and duties to 
our fellow-beings,—ss conditions precedent to the 
realization of that “true unity aod fellowshi, for 
which the noblest men and women are earnestly 
yearning.” Without the existence in the human 
consciousness of those eternal and immutable princi- 

Jes which are recognized by all religions as attri- 

utes and perfections of Delty,—such as Wisdom, 
Power, ness, Justice, Mercy, Truth, Benevo- 
lence, &c.,—where shall we find the materials for the 
construction of s perfect intellectual system? Where 
shall we find the materials by which a permanent 
unity and fellowship and a “homogeneous civiliza- 
tion can be built up," and a world-wide religion 
established? Are not these the principles, and the 
only principles, which, being inherently uncbange- 
able, and in harmony with both the Divine and hu- 
man natures, can be universally recognized ?—and 
which are in perfect adaptation to human progress 
in the unfolding of “ new truths.” 

In the conception of Deity there Is one fact of pri- 
mary importance—Gop’s INFINITENESS, IN ALL Di- 
VINE AND GLORIOUS PERFECTIONS. To what but:he 
want of an intelligent recognition of this sublime 
truth, in the earlier ages of the human race, and the 

revailing ignorance in regard to the character and 
immensity of the external universe, are we to attrib- 
ute the puerilities, errors, and absurdities which 
abound in the Hebrew Scriptures, in regard to the 
six days’ creation; God's possession of the char- 
acteristics of finite men, pestalng te do things, then 
changing his mind ; delighted with the smell of burn- 
ing fleah (Gen. 8. 21.); placing s “ bow in the cloud” 
that he might not forget a covenant he had made 
(9. 16.); often manifesting the worst passions of men, 

g jealous, wratbful and vindictive, and com- 


in bei 


anthopomorphism that runs through the Pentateuch 
and most of the books of the Old Testament, and 
some traces of which appear in the New? Had the 

reat truth of God's tnfiniteness been recognized and 

xed in men’s minds, would the idea of multitudi- 
nous Deities, and the worship of dumb Idols, ever 
have obtained in the world? Men must haye been 
almost incapable of reasoning, not to have seen that 
there can be but Ose IwriNiTE. And even now, 
were the fact of God's infintteness in every attribute 
and perfection intelligently accepted by professors of 
Christianity, and not obscured by prejudice snd for- 
eign conclusions, and views of religion false as the: 
are unworthy of God, their dogmas of trinity, origi- 
nál sin, and ticarious atonement, would pass away 
like the darkness of night before the beautiful beams 
of the Monarch of day. 

And now, my friend, let us look at another portion 
of thy remarks: “The kind of intellectual unit; 
which the world wants . is like that which sci- 
ence is creating m our knowledge of outward na- 
ture." “All points of belief as such must be scien- 
tifteally determined.” “ Whoever has read our essaya 
and editorials the last year should. know that we do 
believe in God—that we think science will ultimatel 
Justify this belief in God." Why not say, We thi 
‘science does justify this belief, in atrict Bdelity to se 
own methods, and that in this conviction we find our 
deepest joy? Not, as it now stands, thst the justifica- 
tion by science of the belief and the conviction that 
yields thee the deepest joy are both postponed, at the 
option of some phase of science, to an indefinite pe- 
riod! The former, it seems to me, would have been 
the true ground, and the ground T should haye er- 
pected the to be prepa: to take. Is it possible 
thy belief in God has no seientific basis? I can't 
believe it, Let us look at this matter, What is acl- 
ence, in the simple and natural import of the term, 
but knowledge of what is, in the mighty universe of 
matter and mind ;—the knowledge of the properties, 
relations, and uses of things, and the laws by which 
they are governed. And as the domain to be inves- 
tigated is rast in extent, beyond our powers of exami- 
nation, we can “know” but“ in part” and “ proph- 
esy” or tell, but in part In the physical depart- 
ment, a pebble, a plant, an animal, s world, or some 
portion of the countless host of worlds, bounds our 
science. But still an immense and interesting field 
lies before us, in which, even here in the material 
realm, the epiritual takes precedence, by right and 
inherent authority. 

In the physical department, the phenomena ot 
matter, however numerous and wonderful, without 
mind to recognize and apply them, express ‘nothing, 
and can by no possibility constitute any part of sci- 
ence. “Outward nature,” therefore, in the attain- 
ment of science, is but the instrument and servant 
of the soul or spiritual nature, and could no more, 
by any power of its own, build up a structure of 
“intellectual unity," without the cognition and ac- 
tion of the soul, than it could build up structure of 
stone or wood without the direction of the soul. It 
has neither thought, volition, nor aciion, but is 
wholly the passive instrument of spirit. ‘But the 
rulis m positive entity, a consciqus intelligent ex- 
istence in iteclf—consciously intelligent and intelli- 
gently conscious—acting in virtue of its own prop- 
erties, without matter or by and with matter. Mind 
is palpably a higher order of existence than matter. 
Scientifically, matter in all its manifestations and phe- 
nomena is dependent on mind, that for which & 
thing is such, tbe thing ilaelf is more such") but the 
soul is dependent on its own principles and the facts 
of consciousness. Spiritual evidences addressed im- 
mediately to the soul, such as those relating to the 
being aud perfections of God, are therefure a higher 
species of evidence, and as auch more certain than 
evidenees whieh come threugh the bodily ecuecs. 
But the soul being the recipient of the evidences in 
both cases, each is relatively certsin io conformily 
fo “itsown melhods"—always supposing that the 


body and mind be in a healthy condition, and the | 


points of view be well taken. 

To all examinations regarding the facts of the ex- 
ternal universe, the trustworthiness of the senses 
must be admitted, or vain and worthless would be 
all our investigations, The same remark applica 
equally to the facis which lie within the spiritual do- 
main. “The truth of the human faculties must be 
assumed in all arguments, 
we have the same evidence for spirijual fact for 
the maxims or the demonstrations of geometry.” 
(Theodore Parker.) "The idea of God is a fact giv- 
en by man's nature, and. not an invention or device 
of ours. The beliefof God's existence, therefore, is 
natural, and not against nature. [t comes unavoida- 
bly from the legitimate action of reason and the re- 
ligious sentiment, Just as the belief ín light comes 
from using our eves, and belief in our existence from 
men existing. The knowledge of God's existence, 
therefore, may be called an INTUITION OF Reason, 
im the language of Philosophy; or a REVELATION 
FROM Gop, in the language of the elder Theology." 
Again: "The existence of the religious elemept,—a 
sense of dependence, the sentiment of somethin, 
without bounde, is itself a proof by implication ol 


«the existence of ite object, something on which depen- 


dence resia. A belief in this relation between the 
feeling in us and its object independent of us, comes 
unayoidably from the laws of man’s nature. There 
is nothing of which we can be more certain. A 
natural want in man's constitution implies satisfac- 
tion in some quarter, just as the faculty of seeing im- 
plies objects to be seen and a medinm of light to sce 
by." Here, then, in the action of the principles of 
our minds, in the facts of our consciousness, are the 


mandiug the most horrid cruelties; in short, the | legitimate and only possible scientific evidence of the 


d if this be admitted, | 


existence of Infinite God. I say only possible evi- 
dence, for I have shown that all evidence from the 
external resim comes to us only by reason of the ac- 
tion of our minds. Mind therefore stands at the head 
of all evidence, and in its own realm, abstracted from 
the external system of things, furnishes the highest 
and most conclusive evidence on this sublime and 
momentous subject, which true science cannot 
but justify, “tn strict fidelity to its own methods.” But 
thisis not all. We have her sanctions as well, in the 
almost limitless evidences which come to us through 
outward nature. Nature may be said to be the gar- 
ment in which God wraps bimself; and hence our 
privilege to “Jook through nature to nature's God,” 
and the rational delight with which we exercise that 
privilege, and the comfort we may derive from this 
source, if by any untoward circumstances our faith 
in the strictly mental evidences has become weak or 
wavering. 

Anotlier point presents itself in which, on scientific 
principles, as thou wilt see by the preceding ceurse 
ot reasoning, my views take issue with thine, “To 
say that science must govern the future belief of 
mankind, is not to dogmatize, bnt to state a univer- 
sal principle or method of investigation. To say 
that science must feach a belief in God would be in- 
deed to dogmatize." I ask, would it be any more to 
dogmatize, to say that science does teach a belief in 
God, than it would be to say, in reference to the solar 
system, that science teaches that the sun is the centre 
and that the earth and the other planets, in their res- 
pective orbits, revolve around the sun? Certainly 
not Science vouches for both, on the principles 
proper and applicable to each. The facts of the lat- 
ter are demonstrated by telescopic observation, E 
ometry and kindred sciences, which mind uses. Tha 
former—a belief in God—is demonstrated by spir- 
ítual evidences, owing from the Fountain of light 
and truth, addressed immediately to the conscious 
intelligent soul, Aud in addition, by all tbe evi- 
dences which astronomy avd every department of 
outward nalure furnish, of power, wisdom, design, 
and perfect adaptations, which nothing but a sei 
conscious, infinite Intelligence could adjust and 


arrange. 

Look for a moment at that admirable structure, 
the human body, its various urgana and their fanc- 
tions precisely ited to design and use. The tele- 
scopic eye, with ils lenses, and mirror bebind them 
to receive the im: of objects transmitted from the 
external world. ie ear with ite nicely contrived 
tympanum, essential to vocal communication, and to 
receive the music of the human voice, and of na- 
ture's own Æolian barp, and the sweet sounds of hu- 
manly devised instruments, The sense of smell, to 
distinguish things appropriate to that organ, and by 
which we wive the fragrance of luscious fruits, 
and are refreshed by the delightful perfume ef flow- 
ers. The taste, so important to us, the sense of feel- 
ing, and the exquisite arrangement of it at the ends 
of the finger, without which we could not pick up 
a pin !—the brain, with its two hemispheres and sys- 
tem of nerves running throughout every part of ihe 
body, through which man transmits his will-power 
and performs every voluntary action. Behold an- 
other wonder of design!—a system of inrolunfary 
nerves; by the action of which tbe blood courses 
Ihrough the body, and the heart and lungs perform 
their office—an action withont which man were not, 
and by the cessation of which for a few minutes his 
earthly career would Cree action uke pope 
sleeping or waking, and therefore not left to the con- 
trol of man LE pri but the will of the Divine Author. 


Do the materinlistie tendencies of any portion of 
imperfectly developed humanity call in question the 
force of abstract homogeneous mental eridenees, in the 
realm of spiritual existence, let us bear in mind, it is 
Dut a few years since the facts in astronomy to which 


| I have adverted were scouted, by men too filling 


high social and ecclesiastical positions, and a man 
burned at the stake for asserting them. And as to 
“drawing out a creed,” spoken of, can there be any 
legitimate objection to creeds, if they embrace only 
universul and. unchangeable principles, in harmony 
with the self-evident properties of the ine and 
human natures, and the demonstrated facts of sci- 
ence? The objection to creeds, and that which oon- 
stitutes the bad sene of the word, is that in general 
they are lergely made up of merely hypothetical 
dogmas, in conflict with the properties and perfec- 
tions of Infinite God, and those intellectual and spir- 
itual faculties implanted in us by the Author of Be- 
ing for the investigation and knowledge of truth. 

T conse now da some positions and explunatione, 
which I notice with some reluctance. After stating 
thy belief in God as a conviction that affords thee 
thy deepest joy, in the latter part of thy article thou 
expresset thyself in these beautiful and touching 
words: * The more we think and feel, the longer we 
live, so much the more do we believe in God. Sci- 
ence, ax ve underaland i, but confirms our idea of 
him: tlie experience of life but intensifies our need 
of him." Now let me ask thee, with all deference, 
how I shall harmonize this with the following pas- 
sages:—" Dear to us aa is the great thought of God, 
the thought of loyalty to truth is still dearer, . . . 
snd if loyalty to truth should ever demand that. we 
surrender the thought of infinite and self conscious 
Being, we mean still to be loyal to truth,” The sub- 
junctive mood implies the possibility of euch a con- 
tingeney, but surely thou wouldst not soberly admit 
that such an alternative can erer oceur, while the vni- 
verse stands and mun existe, Again: “If science. 
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can ever prove that in all this lovely universe there 
ia no infinite Love, farewell to many a bright hope 
and secret joy; but we shall find no despair where 
truth is. ‘There will still be left the grand possibility 
of faithfulness to truth, duty and yirtue, If that is 
al, so be it. That is at leas much. And if God be 
truth, duty, virtue, he must at least exist so lo 
one human heart is left to glow with deep, passion- 
ate love for these.” Why, my dear friend, take Imv1- 
xiTk Love (God and all his perfections) from the 
universe, nnd all certainty and stability would be 
ie forever. “Truth, duly, and virtue, would be 
idle words." “The serpent of Fate would coil him- 
self about the All of things, and crush it in his re- 
morscless grasp." A universe without a God!—a 
state of universal orphanage—no Father, no sus- 
taincr, no protector—man would be left to wander up 
and down through a trackless desert, seeking rest 
and finding none. But true science, instinct with 
, as he is revealed in the universe of mind and 
matter, teaches a very different doctrine. A doc- 
trine which turns faith into knowledge. A faith 
which feels God's love poured in living streams into 
the soul, harmonizing and exalting every faculty, and 
going out in fraternal love to universal humanity. 
‘he existence of God is the great CENTRAL TRUTH on 
which all other truths depend. It will outlive all 
skepticism, growing brighter and brighter in men's 
minds as human development progresses. Let no 
one fear or doubt. In the Divine ndministration— 


as the great and good Theodore Parker said, in a 
letter to a friend of mine—" Every thing is insured 
against ultimate shipwreck at the office of the in- 
finite God. His hand is endorsed on all that is,” 

In what remains of the notice, I heat 


accord 


But 


objecta to be achieved. At all events, thy 
pay begins at the merely moral, human end, work- 
ing up towards Deity as à desirable posible ulti 

Mine goes all along the line, using every moral 


timent and every human impulse and affection, 
whatever be thelr origin in the opinions of man- 
kind, yet making tbe recognition of a God of in- 
one perfection the most potent fact in giving effi- 

ienc 


and a right direction to the principles of man's 
id indispensable to a perfect and permanent 
of buman society. 
With sincere regard, thy friend, 
"os, M'Crasrock. 
Parapeveata, 3 mo. 10, 1871. 


ESPONDENCE. 


(From the Toledo Blade.) 


Torno, March 10, 1871. 
The undersigned request yon to name the tme, 
during the present month, when you will deliver in 
Toledo s course of three lectures on the subjects of 
Free Keligion and Theology. 
To Mr. Parker Pi'shury. 


J. M. Ritebie, E. P. Bassett, 
‘A. Blephan, H. L. Holloway, 
0. White, 1. 8. Norton, 
A. E. Macomber, Wm. Kraus, 
Richard Mott, C. Cone, 
T. M. Cook, 
Frank J. Scott, 
H, E. Howe, 
F. E. Abbot, 


E. Bissel 


Geo. Stebbins, Guido Mars. 


IspraNAPOLIS, March 16, 1871. 


Mears. E. P. Bassett, J. M. Hrrentg, Esos, ann 

OTHERS. 

Gentlemen:—I am truly bonored by your letter. I 
shall gratefully accede to your propos, though pro- 
foundly sensible of the responsibility it involves, both 
m ts the highly intelligent audience assured by 
the eminent names associated in my letter of invits- 
tion, and more especially the serionsness, the solemn- 
ity, indeed, of the subjects you ask me to present. 

‘Bat supported by my own conscious rectitude of 
purpose to learn and to teach the highest, divinest 
truth revealed to or attainable by the human soul, 
and that only; and trusting that you will look chari- 
tably on my imperfections, I will go cheerfully to the 
wore proposed, commencing on Tuesday evening, 
38th inst., if that be ngreenble. 

Engagements already made will prevent my second 
lecture earlier than Sunday evening, April 2, or if 
preferred. the second and third lectures may be given 
on Monday and Tuesday, third and fourth of April. 

With sentiment of sincerest respect, Lam, gentlemen, 
Very truly yours, 
NUKER PríLtsBURY. 


The Rhine vintage fur 1870 fs a failure. German 
superstition avers that every year written with n 
cipher ut the end is a fatal one for the vintage. The 
wine of 1800 was anathematized under the epithet of 
* Garibaldi," that of 1570 will doubtless be 
cursed in the nime of * Napolon.” 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


——" If all the subscribers to THE INDEX were so 
remigs in renewing their subscriptions as I bave been, 
your bank account, I fear, would nt a very un- 
satisfactory appearance. ' Such, I trust, is not the 
case, for I most heartily wish the greatest measure of 
success, not only to THE INDEX na the advocate and 
herald of a broader liberty, a truer religion, and a 
sounder morality for mankind, but also to its bold 
and fearless founder, who has embarked, almost sin- 
gle-handed, in a crusade far more formidable than 
that of Peter the hermit. The mixed offspring of 
the ancient mythologies, nursed for centuries in mon- 
asteries and fed € the superstitions of all ages and 
all peoples, waxed strong and grew into such a mon- 
ster that even science, with its positive and demon- 
strable proofs, can only gain ground slowly and inch 
by inch against it. True, Galileo and bis followers 
have thrown the light of a thousand shining worlds 
into the dark cavern of this dragon; Martin Luther 
launched a missile against him, more dangerous than 
the ink-stand he hurled at the devil—that is, if any- 
ting can be more dangerous to error than an ink- 
sland properly used ;: Geology has piled mountains 
against it, yet today itis a hydra with many heads, 
some of them bruised, it ia true, but filled with the 
same animus as of old, to smother and crush out 
freedom of thought and of speech, wherever it exists. 
Nearly a hnndred years ago our forefathers were 
wise enough to divorce religion from politics and 
frame a constitution without a confession of faith; 
now we leara that this was a great mistake, and if 
we would be happy and prosperous, like France and 
Spain and Italy, we must spice our political Re 
with a pinch or two of orthodox theology. tl 
pious reformers auccced? If so, then may we not e; 
pect that the President who is in pinafores today 
will be a‘ defender of the faith’ for the dominaht or- 
thodoxy of the next generation? But I have no 
right to inflict a letter upon you, for you no doubt 
have quite too many of them. Let me only add that 
I enclose two dollars for Tne Ixpex for 1871, and 
with best wishes for success in your labors.” 


——“T have Just finished reading the fifiy-third. 
nuniber of TRE Ixpzx. I trust I am none the worse 
—I hope I may be the better for it I am conscious 
that, should T live fully up to its teaching, I should 
be radically improved by it. I was born and bred 
(he surroundings of Church influence. Still 
live in sight and sound of three orthodox churches. 
Have contributed, more or less, my mite to build 
them all, and have contributed to the support of one 
or more of them ever since, notwithstanding the 
stigma of infidelity has been resting on me the last 
fifteen years. Recently (and more particularly since 
I commenced reading Tne Ixpkx), the propriety of 
my course lias Heqnentr Tose in my mind, and as 
often reason has admonished me of the Inconsistency 
of it. Some six months since I came to the conclu- 
sion that I was probably paying my last direct tax to 
the Church. 
henceforth my contributions (though small they may 


'herefore tbe probabilities are that | 


be) will be to some cause more congenial to my cov- | 


victions of right, than the popular priest-ridden in- 
stitutions of the day. I send the following [üve] 
names and addresses ms subscribers, together with 
the fnuds for one year's subscription fur exch.” 


—— I have tried to get you some subscribers here- 
abouts, but have not su People don't love 
to think in unaccustomed channels much, One case 
that I met, it might be interesting to mention. It 
was a man who is quite a reader, and something of a 
thinker, after a fashion. He is very much preoccu- 
pied with the Bible, the prophecies particularly, in 
which he finds the present attitude of the nations of 
the earth, the existing European war, railroads, &c., 
clearly portrayed. 1 lent bim some numbers of TRE 
Inpex, and heard from time to time that he was 
much interested in them. Your' Fifty Affirmations’ 


he had believed for twenty-five yeare(?), &c., &c. A 
short time ago I called on him, and saked if he 
He spoke 


wonld'nt like to subecribe for the paper 
up readily, saying. ^ No, for w tell you the truth, a 
though you will probably laugh at it, that editor 
not far enough advanced tor me.’ If I laughed, 
did it inwardly. As left with my papers, he inci- 
dentally remarked that, if there was anything really 
good and strong raid in the tuture numbers, hésbould 
ike very much the privilege of sceing them." 


——" lam contronted sm my arguments against 
Christisnity by the opponest in debate that Cbrist- 
ianity did not wage the war against philosophy and 
science, but only the ignorant classes in those times. 
If the church has been and is commune, and not Christ- 
ianity, then it might be said that Democracy is pure 
but the party corrupt, Republicanism is pure and the 
party corrupt, and so forth. If so, then why belong 
toa church? I hear the epithet ‘Infidel’ frequent- 
ly. Please deliver a discourse on this word. I ask, 
infidelity to what? Please give a discourse on ' To- 
tal Depravity,’ or ‘ Depravity 


—* Will you 
‘Tue INDEX? 


lease send me a 


If it suits my views, | think F can se- 


imen copy of | 


cure several subscribers, as we are beartily disgusted | 


witb orthodox cant.” 


1 


——" The bound volume of Tz INDEX came to 
hand in good time and iu shape. | Iam very 
much pleased with the same, and hope that you will 
continue to bind as many volumes each Jan oras 
many nå its numerous subscribers and friends may 
desire. It will, with me, be quite an object to secure 
each year a bound volume of Tux IxDEx. Werel 
ot a farmer, I might aid its circulation, and help the 
same more than Ido. But I intend to grow up to 
the mark as far as ie possible under the circumstan- 
cea, Most of our farmers here are very Ignorant, and 
full of superstitious ideas, They have so long been 
looking for what they imagine Divine authority, that 
they have but little faith in themselves. I wanta 
dime's worth of those ' Modern Principles; or rather 
* Truths for the Times." I will make them useful 
towards letting light into some of the darkened and 
obscured souls that are in need of it, as alao useful to 
myself. I never want to forget that I am in need of 
light, as well as others. Lend on the ‘ Truths.” 


——* Much joy to you and yours at this season. I 
hope queam faster with your cause in Toledo 
than I do with mine here—that you are no mors un- | 
popular. Not that either of us is to setup com- 
plaint. Iam somewhat encouraged to fee] that m; 
day of usefulness is not quite over, since 1 am sti 
the subject of severe remark and criticism. I regard 
our movement still in the gristle, not yet meat or 
bone. (You may be cruel enough to suggest—]ust 
like all the Unitarian efforts; but don't you judi 
too hastily.) By the way, I met and bis wife 
at Kansas City last Winter. lle is a persevering 
fellow, formerly an editor, T believe, thoughtful, cour- 
a food speaker witbal, effective of manner, 
iculated to do good. So T was glad of your 


——'" I do not expect to largely benefit by the 
rusal of your paper, because you will doubtless write 
for s class of readers not so thoroughly emancipated 
from the superstitions of the past centuries as I am ; 
yet if I can aid you in the least in pulling or casting 
down some of these old idols; I shall feel abundantly 
compensated for this small contribution," 


— " I cannot do without your paper. 1 have felt 
the need of it so much since it has quit coming. 
Please forward the back numbers immediately, and 
oblige an interested reader.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frast Inpzrexpent Sociery.—Regular meetings of this 
Society will be held during the winter ou Sunday foremoona, 
at 105 o'clock, in Daniele’ Block, corner of Jofferson and Bum- 
mit Streets, In the hall orer tho U. S. Ez prosa Office. The pab- 
lic are cordially invited. 

Paes Lzcrrnzs.—By special invitation of many citizens of 
Toledo, Mr. PA! PiLusnun will deliver three locturos on. 
Fres Religion in the above-mentioned Hal! on March $8 and 


April and 8, The correspondence on the subject arti Be ~ 
found In another column. 
—— ————————— 
RECEIVED. 


ASgootar View or RELIGION IN THE Stats, and tee Bible 
in the Public Schools, By E. P. Hom»ur, formerly a Judge 
of the Supreme Conrt of the State of New York; author of 
“ Renayson Haman Rights,” efe. Albany, N. Y. Tort 
MowseLL. 1830. pp 15. E 

SixTEANTH ANNUAL Reront of the Board of Directors of the 
St. Public Schoole, for the Yearending August 1, 1870. 
[Abstract of]. St Lonle No: Phare, OLsuaverx & Co. 
ist. pp 84. 

Tux Reciotous WRAKNEM op PmorzaTAWTUM. By Fuancts 
W, Newman, Emeritus Profesor of University College, 
London, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Published by Tuoxis Scorr, Mount Pleasant, Ramegate. 
1808, pp 45. 

Tr Duunns oun Buriness,and, Cuooss ix Goon, REJECT tua 
Evie—radical tracts by Cuauues K. Witrrte, 4$ Bowdotu 
St, Boston. Foar for Ten Cents. 

Lerren rnox Gz&mT Surm ox Trwrrmior. To the 
‘Thooghtfal and Candid of the County of Madison. 

Tue Weer Post Mos. By Grmmi Sura. 

‘Tax Rapicat, Published Monthly. April, iiL Boston: 
Office of Publication $5 Bromüeld St. IST. Prico $100.8 
Year. Single Numbers 30 cents. 

Tire Examine, A Monthly Review of Religious and Humane: 
Questions, snd of Litern: April, 1871, Rev. Kowanp 
C. Towse, Editor. Chiesgo: Tae Wzsrznx News Com- 
PANT, 121 £125 State St. Price $4.00 a Year. Bingle Num- 
bers 50 cents. 

‘Tne Henato or Hearta and Journal of Physical Cultüre. 
Advocates a Higher Type of Manhood, Physical, Intellect- 
ual,and Moral. April, 1471, Now York: Woop & Hot- 

Pubilabers, 13 $ 15 Lalyht St. Price $2.00 a year. 

‘Tax CarmoLic Worin. A Monthly Magazine of General Lit- 
erature and Science. April, 1871. New Yerk; CaTmouo 
PusiicaTioN Mover, 9 Warren BL Price $5.00 a Year, 

Dea Freienxee. Monatechrift fuer VolksauskInenung, Re- 
ligion, Wissenschaft und Kunst. Maerz, 1871. Inhalt; Wor 
let Freldenker? Aberglaube; Religion ; Panperlsmus ond 
Ardell; Sonntag, Herausgegeben von Dr. Fa. Leisa, Now 
York: Omice No. 87 Broadway. [$2.0 a Year, Singlo 
Number» 30 Cents.] 

PETERE Mesar Montane, April, 1871. J. L. Perens, Pub- 
Isher, 539 Broadway, ew York. Price (310 Year. 
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[For Tas Inpex.) 
THE PEASANT TO THE LADY, 


Pans on thy gentle way, sweet saint, 
Holy and pure ae angels are? 

Through manhood’s cloude, now clear, now faint, 
Soft streama the light of childhood's star. 

BUN, still T watch the eternal epberee, 

And faith { born of hopeless tears. 


Pass on, paes on! thy maiden band 
Unconscious dropped the immortal seed, 
And Illy leaves of love expand, 
From every staln of passion freed ; 
‘Tears fall and icles each petal fair, 
And every drop enshrines a prayer, 


Tasa on, pass on! my skies are hoar, 
I travel on through wastes of snow ; 
+ Yet still In dreams I sosk once more 
‘That strange, bright land of long ago,— 
Still, atill T watch thce from afar, 
My Morning and my Evening Star! 


1600, Aerzmex, 


The 3udex. 


APRIL 1, 


571. 


The Editor of Tas Invex doss not hold himself responsible 
for tha opinions of correspondents or conirtoutors ts columna 
rv open for the frea discussion of all questions included under 
dta general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of sach 
ast. 

Nonollce voll betaken of anonymous communications, 


E Complete fles of Tax Droxx for 1870, neatly bound, 
will be malled to any address on recelpt of $3.50 and T3 centa 
portage, Only a limited number can bo furnished. 


Inpucawxnrs.—We would Invite the special attention of our. 
Srlends who cannot afford to giyo thelr services gratuitously in 
getting subscribers for Tax Ixpex, to the very liberal Cash 
Premiuma offered In onr Prospectus for 1871, 

Whoever collecta $120.00 for T6 subscriptions, 1e authorized 
to retain $50.00, forwarding $100.00. 

Whoever collects $100.00 for 50 subscriptions, 1s authorized 
Vo retain $35.00, forwarding $75.00; and so on. 

‘Now It cannot be very difflenlt, in a town of any considerable 
wize, to get twelve subscriptions a day for one week, if the 
agent usen ordinary business energy. Yet he would be paid 
about $8.00 s day—as mnch as bis representativa In Congress 
receives for work not always, we fear, so useful! 

MA word to the wise." Who will canvass for Tax Ixpxx, 
And at the same (lme eam as much aa the Hon. Mr. 1 
Bend for "Truthe for tbe Timer," and begin at once, 


“Tuuraa yor THE Tika, on Reruesxwtative Parxns 
yuo Tus Ixpx "—in the title of a nently-printed tract of slx- 
teen pagen published by Tax Ixpxx Aseoclation, containing 
the “Fifty Afirmations” and " Modern Principles," together 
with an advertieement of Tux Inpex, Twelve Thousand 
Copies have been struck off. The tract is designed for gratu- 
Stone distribution, One Hondred Coples will be sent for One 
Dollar, ora less number at the samo rato—one cent a copy. 
Packages will be sent free to thoee who will circulate them, 
but are nnable to pay for them, Here le an excellen( means of 
helping the canse of Free Rellglon and Tux Inpex asan organ 
of it. Friends of Freedom, sond for aa many copios as you can 
nae, and do your partin awakening an Interest In Ideas worthy 
of American institatione and the higher civilization of the fu- 
ware, 


The opening essay of this week's INDEX is 
by Mr. Thomas M'Clintock, of Philadelphia ; 
and we depart in this instance from our cus- 
tom of declining long communications be- 
cause we think the subject is very important 
and ably handled. Next week we shall proh- 
ably make a brief reply. Mr. M’Clintock 
presents some of the objections brought by 
thinkers of the intuitional school against the 
opinions of our late Boston lecture; and we 
recommend his article to the attention of all 
who take an interest in the issue between in- 
tnitionaliam and science. 


“INFIDELS” AND *INFIDELITY."* 


Zealous “ evangelical ” people take a pecu- 
liar pleasure, apparently, in calling all those 
who choose to do their own thinking "infi 
dels" The epithet is a sweet morsel under 
their tongnes. It has a delicious flavor of 
brimstone about it, suggestive of the future 
of those to whom it is applied. In fact, ery- 
ing—* infidel, infidel,’—is a species of pro- 
fane swearing. Itis the nearest approach to 
cursing which is quite decorous in persons of 
super-eminent sanctity. It hints at damna- 
tion without directly imprecating it. 

Not long ago, our honey-tongued contem- 
porary, Zion's Herald, was at some pains to 
prove (we regret the article is not at hand for 
quotation) that “ Free Religion” is “infideli- 
ty,” and that “Free Religionists ” are cow- 
ards and hypocrites not to avow themselves 
“infidels.” There was a consciousness of su- 
perior holiness running throngh the article 
which was edifying in the extreme, and could 
not have failed to produce “ conviction of 
sin” in any offender less hardened than THE 
Inpex. As it was, Tue INDEX was guilty of 
a few insubordinate thoughts on the occasion. 
The musket was well aimed; but the powder 
flashed in the pan. The bird was not winged. 

There are many free-thinkers who boldly 
accept the epithet as a badge of honor, and 
wear it iu public. They regard it as express- 
ive of free thought alone—of disbelief in 
mouldy and maggoty dogmas which it is a 
positive luxury to crunch between their teeth, 
as some persons take a stern joy in mastica- 
ting inhabited cheese. If the name simply 
meunt “non-Christian,” as some think, it 
would be less difficult to tell who are the “ in- 
fidels.” There could then be no doubt in 


| our mind that Zion's Herald was right. But 


its righteousness is not so blazingly visible. 

To be sure, if it is any comfort to the Her- 
ald or any other bilious paper to call us by 
the name in question, we beg it by no means 
to desiat. The epithet has been so long and 
unremittiogly shot at us, that we have posi- 
tively lost all sensation under the discharge, 
It does not even titillate, as seems to be the 
case with our free-thinking friends above 
mentioned. Being absolutely without cither 
pain or pleasure under the flight of missiles, 
and being obliged to confers ourself ina 
hopelessly pachydermatous condition, we 
trust that Zion's Herald will not unstring its 
bow from motives of misguided philanthropy, 
or forego for a moment the luxury of evan- 
gelical sportsmanship, Exercise is good for 
dyspeptics. 

Bat if any one inquires whether TuE IN- 
DEX regards itself ug “infidel,” the answer 
will be a quiet xo. The reason is this. 

The classical meaning of the Latin infide- 
lis, from which the English “infidel” is de- 
rived, is untrustworthy, unfuithful, faithless. 
Its meaning in ecclesiastical Latin is unbe- 
lieving or disbelieving. This change of mean- 
ing is uot withont significance, It points to 
a characteristic of Christianity not to be 
overlooked in this connection, namely, the 
fundamental Christian assumption that belief 
is a moral duty, and unbelief a violation of 
moral duty, To believe in Jesus is the great 
Christian obligation binding on all mankind, 
to disregard which is to incur justly the pun- 
ishment due to moral faithlessness. That is 
the theory behind the word “infidel,” which 
is unconsciously endorsed by him who accepts 


the name. One cannot be unfaithful where 
he owes no faith; he cannot be an “infidel” | 


where he owes no fidelity. The really ofen- 
sive thing in the application of the word is 
the moral accusation it carries; and thig 
moral accusation goes openly or covertly with 
all its various uses. 

Now while we are perfectly willing toavow 
our disbelief of the entire Christian scheme, 
we do not choose to admit—what is fülse— 
that this scheme makes a just claim on our 
acceptance. We make no such unguarded 
concession. We reject scheme and claim to- 
gether. We owe no faith, no fealty, no fidel- 
ity to Jesus the Christ. These we owe to 
truth and goodness, to freedom, justice, love, 
to our own soul, to humanity, to the Infinite 
Reality. Infidelity is faithleasness to that 
which ought to be obeyed—aud to that alone. 
Those radicals who are proud of the name 
“infidel” unconsciously endorse the woret 
part of Chrietianity,—its claim as rightful 
sovereign over human thought and life. The 
word they ought to prize, for the sake of the 
thing it stands for, is not “infidelity” but 
Fipe.ity. Free-thinker, radical, liberal, ra- 
tionalist, non-Christian, what you please ; but 
“infidel "—never/ “Infidel,” like “rebel,” 
implies treachery or disobedience to a right- 
ful authorjty; and no lover of truth or free- 
dom is either. It ia the bigot and the sectary, 
hurling the epithet, that are the real “ infi- 
dele"—infidel to kindness and justice, free- 
dom and fellowship, charity and modesty and 
human rights. In the name of the higher, 
let us deny the lower, and plant onr feet on 
fidelity to eternal laws. No matter by what 
epithet miscalled, fidelity, and not infidelity, 
should be the word uttered by our daily lives. 

———————— 

We find the following excellent and for- 
cible statement by M1. Alger, of Boston, in 
the Liberal Christian :— 

“Rey, Mr. Alger, in resting: of the doctrine of 
future punishment, gives the following significant 
warning to our Orthodox friends, who shrink from 
the full logical consequences of their creed, and who 
yet think to hold in some substantial way to their 
theological system as & whole: ‘but they should be- 
ware ere they repudiate the literal horrors of the his- 
toric Orthodox doctrine for any figurative and moral 
views accommodated to the advanced renson and re- 
finement of the time—beware how such sn aban- 
donment of a part of their system affects the rest. 
Give up the material fire, and you lose the bodily 
resurrection, Renounce the ily resurrection, avd 
away goes the visible coming of Christ to a general 
judgment. Abandon the general judgment, und 
the climateric completion of the chürch-scheme of 
redemption is wanting. Marthe whole of the re- 
demption plan, and farewell to the incarnation and 
vicarious atonement. Neglect the vicarious atune- 
ment, and down crumbles the hollow and broken 
shell of the popular theology helplessly into its 
grave," 

Our Unitarian contemporary approves thia 
argument against liberal Orthodoxy. But it 
equally “ shrinks from the full logical conse- 
quences” of its own creed. To give up the 
notions of a visible “ second coming of Christ" 
and a “general judgment” eviscerates the 
gospel, and leads logically to the entire re- 
jection of the favorite Unitarian doctrine that 
* Jesus is the Christ.” In fact, the Unitari- 
ang are eyen more illogical than the “lib- 
eral orthodox; ” for they surrender still more 
of the Christian scheme, yet cling to the 
Christian confession as a drowning man 
does to a straw, How is it possible thata 
rational being could write the following edi- 
torial words, and yet persist in retaining the 
foundation of Christianity after rejecting all 
the superstructure ?— 

* Calvinism is relentlessly logical. Grant that its 
premises are true, and the rest of the system is legiti- 
mated and must be assented to. Discredit and reject 
any one portion of the compact and niccly adjusted 
whole, and the entire work is fatally broken and dis- 
integrated." 


Ts not the Messiuhehip of Jesus a part of 
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Calvinism? Does not the Liberal Christian 
reject Calvinism, declaring that the rejection 
of a part is logically the rejection of the 
whole? Yet does it not accept the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus? 

Nothing is more painful than to see s man 
cutting a ridiculous figure in public; but 
of all the ridiculous figures ever cut on the 
theological platform, we have never scen one 
quite so ridiculous as that of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity. The only relief to our excoriated 
feelings is the sublime unconsciousness of the 
actor. 

—— ——— —— - 
STANDING SQUARELY OUTSIDE OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 


“To reject the Christian name necessarily 
implies a contempt for Jesus and his religion." 

Does any one recognize the aboye sentence ? 
Ts it not printed in the columns of THE IN- 
DEX, Vol 1, No.1? In view of the current 
criticiam upon Mr. Abbots estimate of the 
Christian religion and the Christian name, 
the question is pertinent. 

Bat let us tarn to the first number of THE 
INDEX aud read for ourselves. 

“ Standing squarely outside of Christianity, 
Tue INDEX will aim to be just to it, recog- 
nizing its excellences, noting its defects.” 

“To reject the Christian name does not 
necessarily mean to despise either Jesns or his 
religion.” 

"The truth is, a large number of the oppo- 
nents to Free Religion do not know and do 
not care to know anything about it beyond 
the fact that the term does not necessarily 
involve the Christian faith. It is enough 
for them to know that a man can refuse to 
bow the knee to their Messiah. This is the 
unpardonable sin. 

Mr. Abbot’s annonncement was no new 
thing; he made no discovery. A score of 
names might be mentioned, of men who have 
pronounced npon the inadequacy of Christ- 
ianity ss a universal religion, and declared 
their indifference as to whether they were 
called Christian or Heathen. The distinction 
between them and Mr. Abbot, however, is 
marked. They have been indifferent as to 
the name; he has uttered a protest at once 
clear and unmistakable. They have been 
content to submit their thought to minds of 
their own stamp, to men and women of lib- 
eral ideas and culture. They. have shot over 
the heads of every one under six feet in intel- 
lectual height; their teaching has been 
esoteric; their personality has not been felt; 
they lack the aggressive element. 

Far be it from me to disparage or under- 
valne scholarly work in matters of reform, 
I read with profound regret the sneer bestow- 
ed upon it by Wendell Phillips. Withont it 
society would be swamped by ignorance, cun- 
ning and pretentions folly. Such men as 
Emerson and Wasson furnish the balance- 
wheel in reform movements. They cast their 
bread npon the waters with abiding faith. 
‘The growth of civilization is indicated quite 
as much by theoretical as by practical devel- 
opment. Indeed the one precedes the other. 

What this class of reformers lacks, Mr. Ab- 
bot in his treatment of religion has supplied. 
He is aggressive; he preaches to the multi- 
tude. 

The Boston Radical Club has discussed the 
meaning of the term Christian in such a way 
as to lead one to suppose that the Church 
never had an existence in this country, or, if 
it bad, that its adherents were an insignifi- 


cant, ignorant minority, unworthy of notice. |. 
Radicals diclare themselves Christians in the 
sense that they are Americans: and we are 
gravely told that Christianity has nothing to 
do with the worship of Jesus, or with the 
salvation scheme and its concomitant doc- 
trines. 

A few theorists may persuade themselves 
that only the grossly ignorant attach value to 
these things; they may construct a religion 
and label it Christianity, putting new wine 
into old bottles; but they only deceive them- 
selves. 

Go into the street and ask the question,— 
“what do you mean by Christianity?” and 
ninety-nine out of one hundred people wil! 
repeat to you the orthodox creed. Now Mr. 
Abbot has gone into the street; he has accept- 
ed the popular definition ; he recognizes the 
fact that, whatever may be its historical im- 
port, the word Christian is today the symbol 
of a superstitious allegiance to the person of 
Jesus; and with & logical precision that re- 
minds one of Garrieon, he defines his position. 
He stands squarely outside of Christianity. 
The axe is laid at the trunk of the sectarian 
tree. The value of such directness can be 
appreciated by noting itseffect. Such a firing 
of big guns and popping of side-arms has 
not been heard since Theodore Purker start- 
led the Christian Church into a sense of its 
insecurity. Orthodox bigots howl, timid Uni- 
tarians shrink back in dismay, and sentimen- 
tal Liberals hasten to disavow. The attitude 
of Church and clergy toward him is Mr. Ab- 
bot’s sufficient vindication; and Free Relig- 
ion takes a step forward. 


R. P. H. 
e 
ANOTHER WORD ON DOUBT. 


“Yes!” said a friend, “you Radicals are 
nothing but doubters. Yon don't seem to 
believe anything, except that it is wise to 
doubt everything. I wonder if you don't even 
doubt you doubt? As for me, I believe as 
Mrs. Stowe says in ‘My Wife and I'—that 
*the way to get rid of doubts in religion is to 
go to work with all our might and practise 
what we don't doubt; and that you can do, 
whatever your calling or profession.” ” 

True, said I, we ought to * practise" what 
we don't doubt; but does that rid you of 
doubt? J knew that few men practised more 
and at the same time doubted more that he; 
the remedy he prescribed for others I knew 
and he knew did not work with him. If 
doubt were something skin to a disease, 
chronie and incurable, then Iagreed with 
him that his was the best treatment. What 
we can't cure we must endnre, and if we must 
endure, we shall stupefy our consciousness of 
pain by any soporific; if work will relieve you, 
then up and at it with all your might! 

But I assured him that one thing I believed 
was, that doubt was not a disease, bnt thaé 
generally it was a healthy symptom of men- 
tal growth and progress. The great mistake 
which the church has made has been in re- 
garding doubt as a disease ; a kind of relig- 
ions miasma that infects with its poison 
whatever ateps outside the charmed circle of 
authority. The church, in order to keep off 
this dreaded plague, has had her guarantees 
of “ thus far and no farther," and all sorts of 
paper-blockades and disinfectants; but, de- 
spite her vigilance and precaution, doubt 
would get in occasionally to endanger the 
spiritual sanity of her children. It was a 
desperate disease, and required a desperate 


- love and charity is excellent. 


remedy. When men like Bruno, Savonarola, 
Servetus or John Rogers were attacked by 
this terrible contagion of doubt, the church 
thought that the simest remedy was to burn 
their bodies, and, as they vainly hoped, the 
pestilence with them. The argument that 
the church then used was a clincher. It was 
well put in the words of St. Louis, —' A man 
ought never to dispute with a miebeliever, ex- 
cept with his sword, which he ought to drive 
into the heretic’s entrails as far as he could." 
This was an opiate that was very effective 
with the individual, 

But the modern church has abandoned 
these cold steel and hot fire remedies, and re- 
sorted to what may be called the New School 
treatment, namely, medicated baths and sooth- 
ang syrups. It doesn’t attempt to relieve 
yon of doubt, as formerly, by chopping off your 
head, but gently pats you on the head and 
says,— Come, come, my dear fellow, let us 
gotowork! The way to get rid of your 
doubts is to practise what you don't doubt. 
Here! dish out thie soup for that poor, hun- 
gry woman, or take that ragged, fatherlesa 
boy to the orphan's home. Drown your 
doubts with your cups of cold water.” 

Now I freely admit that all this work of 
Radicals can- 
not welldo too much of it. Most of us, I 
fear, ought to do more. Iam willing to con- 
fess it for myself. I believe in works of the 
hand, but I believe in head-work, too. I 
believe neither hand nor head should flinch 
orshirk duty. If doubt comes in your way 
and looms up like a mountain before you, 
then dig and dig until you get a Mt. Cenig 
tunnel right through it, and not throw down 
your pick and cry,—"what's the use, boys? 
Let us go back home and join some Benevo- 
lent Society, etc." 

Benevolent Societies are good in their way, 
and it isa noble way; hut when they be- 
come the refuge of despairing minds, then 
the age of intellectual decline has begun. I 
will join your charity uniong with all my 
heart, but I cannot with all my mind. To 
practise what you don’t doubt is good,— 
good as an end always, and good as a 
means, when it becomes a safety-valve or 
balance-wheel to the high-pressure mind; 
but when the church makes work the 
scape-goat to carry off mental doubts, then 
the hour of her decadence has begun. She 
may continue to breed excellent nurses and 
hospital stewards, but she cannot bring forth 
strong-minded men. It is true, that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
and no less trne that all work and no thought 
will do the same,—thongh the Jack should 
be a St. John. 
hnshing the inquiring epirit is far more agree- 
able than the old method, but it may be no 
less fatal to intellectual progress. To cry, 
"never mind, never mind,” will end in never 
mind or no mind. It betrays, too, a con- 
sciousness of weakness and inward fear. It 
reminds one of the “practice” of certain sav- 
ages who, to banish their fears during an 
eclipse, raise such a hullabaloo with shouta 
and sounding brass that they cannot hear 
themselves think—or of timid boys, who 
“whistle up their courage" when passing a 
ghostly grave-yard. ! 

* Mr. Froude has observed the same spirit in 
England, He says:—"The ritualist conceala 
his misgivings from his own eyes by the pas- 
sion with which he flings himself into his 
He buries his head in his vest- 
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ments. He is vehement upon doctrinal 
minuti, as if only these were at stake. He 
clutches ut the curtuins of medixval theology 
to hide his eyes from the lightning which is 
blindinghim. llisefforis ure yain. His own 
convictions are undermined in spite of him. 
Only the Germans, only those who have play- - 
ed no tricks with their souls and have carried 
out boldly the spirit of the Reformation, are 
meeting the future with courage and manli- 
ness, and retain their faith in the living real- 
ity while the outward forms are passing 
away.” 

That is what we must do— meet all ques- 
tions with courage and mauliness I can 
bear my own doubts as I can my sins, and I 
ask for no *Saviur" to shoulder them. Thg 
practice of calling on work to bear your bur- 
den shows, not faith, but the want of it. 
Those men are the men of faith as well as 
doubt, who do not flinch in grappling with 
any problem. They may not have faith in 
what you consider the essentials, but they do 
have faith in themselves; faith in their own 
powers to discover what truth is good for 
them to know; faith in the uniformity aud. 
universality of the laws of the Universe ; 
faith that we can think God's thoughts after | 
him; faith that God has not hidden any truth 
from ns forever, but only put it so deep that 
the sweat of the brow may sweeten the meal. 
It is this kind of faith and courage that we 
need. Then we shall not “ fly the track,” or 
patch np a trace with our doubts, or lullaby 
them to sleep by the nursery song of “work, 
work,” but shall mect our doubts fairly and 
squarely in open field, and conquer them as 
the Past hus done. So let us practise what 
we don’t donbi, and master what we do 
doubt. 


The following paragraph will show that 
The Radical continues to publish valuable 
articles, which should be read by all desirous 
of keeping abreast with the times:— 


“ ‘The Radical" for April will attract the attention 
of scholars and thinkers, as it will contain a paper of 
t length by Francis Gerry Fairfield on " The New 
Philosophy, in which Mill, lluxley, Spencer and 
are critically considered as the Exponents of 


Modern English Thought. The“ Conversations" of 
Goethe and Mueller, translated by C. C. Shackford, 
nombers of 
in- 


and now running through the month! 

this magazine, are highly spoken of. 

son contibutes to the May issue of “ The Radical” a 

Bamber of “ Unpublished letters from Theodore 
cer," 


. W. Hi 


€—— 

The Syracuse Radical Club has republished 
in tract form Rev. Samuel J. May’s excellent 
article in the Liberal Christian on the “Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith." By full quo- 
tations from the authorized * Confession and 
Catechism,” it shows that Presbyterianism 
still professes belief iu the most abominable 
eatures of Calvinism. It is a useful tract to 
give to those semi-modernized orthodox be- 
lievers who declare that orthodoxy does not 
teach such monstrous dogmas. Price $1.25 
per hundred. Apply to Mr. 1l. D. Green, 
Symeuse, N. Y, 

————— 

“Goro AND Name,” by Marie Sophie 
Schwartz, the Swedish novelist, is translated 
by Selma Borg aud Marie A. Brown into id- 
iomatic and. generally very correct English. 
"The story is well conceived, and rarely flags 
in interest. It evinces ne small power of 
characterization, and individualizes the var- 
ious personages with au unusual degree of 
self-consistency. The book is well printed in 
octavo form by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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Communications, 
—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The ulmoat care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no apace will be spared to Errata, 

N. B.—Meqibly written articles stand a rery poor chance of 
publication. 


Fels, 19, 1871. 


F. E. Annor 
Dear Sir,—Of all the liberal papers published, I 
consider Tue Iwbex one of the foremost. I think 
your position on the religions question is very sound. 
as faras I can understand it: but will you permit me 
to ask you a question or t 
o Fou believe in personal God, in prayer, and a 
special interposition of Provilence? Thomas Bar- 
low intimates, in his communication, that you advo- 
cate some kind of theology. If so, what arc yon 
ideas of Deity, and why your conclusion? I hope 
yeu will not consider me impudent, but I wish for 
ht. I want honest and experienced men’s views. 
do not endorse Christianity, nor even religion, as 
those terms are commonly understood. Like Col. 
Higginson, I believe in calling things by their right 
names, that we may not be misunderstood by the 
mass. 

I deny Christianity because I do not believe in its 
dog creeds, worships, &c. For the same or sim- 
ilar reasons, I deny religion. If Isay Iam a Relig- 
loniet (without a qualification), I am misunderstood. 
I believe our wholeduty is of this earth, our obliga- 
tion to our fellow man ; and if that is fulfilled, what 
comes after will be all right. To give an odd illus- 
tration, I will quote Franklin :—" Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 

8. DooLITTLE. 

[Nothing could be lss“ impudent” than the above 
manly letter. But we cannot answer such questions 
in a brief note, so aa to beunderstood. Not to evade, 
however, we reply that we believe in God as Infinite 
Intelligence, but not as person iu the common con- 
ception of personality ; that we believe in prayer as 
adoration, but not as beggary; that we believe m 
wise, universal laws of Nature, bnt not in “special 
providences ;” and that we accept the word religion 
because we cannot get along without it, though it is, 
like all words, used in different senses —Ep.] 

———————— 
“LET JESUS BEST." 


Locxront, N. Y., March 10, 1871, 
Mr. Éprron :— 


I think your paper is destined to do good and to 
awaken thought. But while I find bere and there a 
new idea, something ns fresh and inspiring us new 
and free, I find column after column loaded with the 
old hackneyed themes and theories that have been 

hed about for the lust two thousand years. For 
instance, this everlasting talk about Jesus and his 
teachings frequently constitutes the leading articles 
of many of your papers, that only add to the ten 
thousand times ten thousand different changes that 
bave been rung out to the world upon this mythical 
person and his reputed sayings. Now I for one do 
not care to hear this, and I honestly believe that I 
speak the sentiments of nine-tenths of your readers 
on this subject. Who are they in all Christendom 
that have not been taught " Christ and bim cruci- 
fied” from their infancy up? There is not à person 
in this country who can not in five minutes’ walk on 
Sunday hear å lecture on Jesus after any kind of pat- 
teru be chooses, from the mother-church of Rome 
down to her latest-born protesting daughter, What 
is the utility of repeating all this? It is very well 
known that there is no positive proof that such a be- 
ing as Jesus of the New Testament ever existed; und 
Ichallenge any person to produce anything in the 
form of evidence on this subject that is worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. The whole story of his con- 
ception,—his mother's visit to her cousin Elizabeth, 
and the incidents related in connection with it, his 
birth, the vision of angels singing to the shepherds 
in the night,—is as unworthy of belief as any one of 
Mother Goose's melodies; and I here say that there 
‘ds not one single rite or ceremony, not onc single 
form of expression used in the worship of Jesus in 
our Christian churches, that has not ita origin in 
some one of the so-called heathen ceremonies, and in 
the worship of the gods that were adored long be- 
fore the hap-bazard date of the advent of the myth- 
ical Jesus, I know that R. H, Howard's hermit in 
his cabin in the lonely glen testifies that the story of 
Jesus is truc, because “be feels him in his soul.” 
Any old heathen will say the same thing with res- 
pect to the carved stick which be has worshipped all 
bis lite as his God. There is no connected and well 
defined system, either of morality or religion, taught 
by Jesus; his reputed sayings, experiences and acts 
area heterogeneous mass ol bad, indiflerent. 
and doubttul precepts, and lefinite that they 
have given rise to à legion of religious eects who 
lave cursed the world with oppression, cruelties, per- 
secution and death, and still tear each other like rav- 
enous wolves. If [ had space, I should like very 
much to analyze some of the sayings of Jesus, Many 
of them are very beautiful. and 


ave been a comfort | 
and a solace (0 thousands bowed down with grief | 


and despair, helpless and forsaken, Others again 
seem repulsive, hard and harsh, and awaken very lit 
Ue of the better of human nature. Many ac 
counts of his dealings with the devil, the history of the 
temptation, the story of the drowning swine, seem 
very much like fairy tales, and appear fitted only to 
Amuse credulous children. But I forbear pursui 
this subject any farther, and will close by asking 
you do not think it would be much more useful and 
pterea: to get altogether out of tbe old ruls and 
traces that have been travelled over so long, and take 
humanity as we find it today, its capacities and cape- 
bilities, ns a foundation to build upon, and rears 
structure where al] can find a pathway to happines 
by fully understanding and obeying the lawa which 
govern their physical and spiritual being? The prac. 
tice of this is true worship, and leads to bappinem 
and the brotherhood of humanity. 
Isaac ALLEN. 

[Tbe main object of Tne INDEX, as expressed in 
the standing statement on its first page, necessarily 
involves considerable discussion of Jesus and the 
Christian religion in general; and to exclude all such 
discussion from our pages would simply be to change 
the entire purpose of the paper. In our opinion, it 
does much good to treat these subjects in the bold, 
direct manner which we are 60 glad to recognize in 
the articles of our occasional correspondenta. In 
fact, Mr, Allen's vigorous communication is itself a 
proof that in one way or another these topics atill 
retain their freshness. When the public interest in 
them isall gone, we shall cease to receive articles 
bearing on them.—Ep.] 
eet 


A WORD ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


Fort Mapisos, Iowa, March 14, 1871. 
Ep. Ixpex :— 

You are pruning away many useless twigs and par- 
asites trom the fair plant of Christianity, to the ad- 
vantage of mankind. But in striving to cut up the 
roots of the tree, you manilest a zeal with which I 
do not sympathize. 

lhave recently read the sermon of Dr. Powers 
aud qour response to the same. Allow me to except 
briefly to some of your posi ions. 

1. You regard Free Religion as founded on self- 
respect and on the love of humanity for humanity's 
own sake, And you deem Christianity to be found- 
ed on self-humifiation, and the love of man for 
Christ's sake. 

1 would say, rather, that in Christianity selfrew- 
pect and humility are reconciled, joice in the 
mental and moral wers with which God has en- 
owed our race, indicating a destiny far granderthan 
aught which we can imagine. Yet, as an individual, 
Tam humbied by a sense of inferiority to my own 
highest ideals, and especially to Christ, Yet only 
the lowly aspire to “ the heights." 

You consider, I infer, that Christ commands 
en to love his neighbor, mainly for his own (Christ's) 
sake. 

Christ's occasional appeal to the sentiment of per- 
eonal attachment his disciples so strongly felt 
was by no means exclusive nor incompatible with 
Other incentives to benevolence. Every religious 
teacher naturally appeals to that class of motives 


which are likely to be most influential at the 
im lace and circumstances in which he finds bim- 
self. 


ütifl thought that Christ urged loving of 
our neighbors chiefly upon bis own account, I should 
wppeal to his example aa better than precept. 
Christ indisputably, 1 suppose, loved man as man, 
and not for his own (Christ's) sake. In order to un- 
deratand his opinions, let us consider his deeds and 
the general drift of bis utterances. 

8. Again, you state that leaders are only roqui:i'e 
for common-place meu. 

But, my dear sir, that epithet characterizes the 
masses of mankind. And “followers,” you say, "are 
not followed.” Yet Socinus and Luther and the 
Christian Theodore Parker are followed. 

With much respect yours, 


shoul 


[i. Ina» essay entitled “ The Humility of Free Re 
ligion,” in Tux Inpex No. 35, we showed (or tried 
to show) that true humility and true mdependence 
can meet only in one who depends on no external 
authority—therefore in no consistent Christian. We 
would reter to that essay for a reply to the first point 
made above. 

2. Jesus did, we think, love man as man; and we 
ace no reason (0 regard him as himself a Christian- 
But if he practised Free Religion in this respect, be 
preached Christianity when he said—* Whoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones s cup of 
cold water only in (he name of a disciple [much more, 
then, in the name of the Master], verily I say unto 
you, he shall in no wise lose his reward." Free Re- 
ligion would prompt to give the water in the name of 
the little one that needed it; and would forget tosty 
anything about a" reward.” If the lile of Jesus was 
nobler thun his religion, that is surely no argument 
for his religion. 

3. We must admit that, so long as the mav-wor 
ship of Christianity is the popular faith, the majority 
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of men are indeed " common-place.” But we meant 
no more reproach than would be implied in saying 
that men are mostly children in their religion. 

Socinus, Luther, and Theodore Parker began to 
get followers, when they themselves stopped follow- 
ing and dared to innovate. Who would have ever 
heard of them, if they had continued to follow ?— 
Ep] 


sip 
HUXLEY-SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 
—- 

“ K. N.” says (InpEx, Dec. 31) that he cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of the conversion of inorganic 
or unconscious matter into conscious matter; and 
thinks that Huxley is illogical in supposing that such 
aconversion could take place at any period of the 
earth's history. Huxley believes that reason, in ques- 
tions on, tbe origin of things, cannot deduce any sat- 
iefactory answers; and as to experience on the sub- 
ject, he says,—" Belief in a scientific sense of the 
‘word isa serious matter and needs strong founda- 
tions. . ~ I find no record of the commencement 
of life, and I am therefore devold of any means of 
forming a definite conclusion as to the condition of 
ite appearance. ...... I think it would be the height 
of presumption for any man to say that the condi- 
tions under which matter assumes the property we 
call‘ vital’ may not some day be artificially brought 
together. . ..lsee no reason for belicving that 
the feat bas been performed yet.” 

Huxley's " philosophical faith,” that, if he " could 
look back through the prodigions vista of the past, 
he should be a witness of the evolution of proto- 

lasm from non-living matter," is not shared by Mr. 

allace, Partly fromm his conception of stoms as 
minute solid bodies which do not touch each other, 
hecannot conceive the possibility of inorganic, unin- 
telligent matter becoming intelligent matter, In bis 
essay on “Natural Selection applied to Man,” he 
gays that he can comprehend the ibility of the 
phenomena of vegetable life being due to the extreme 
complexity and instability of molecular combina- 
tions of matter under the stimuli of certain forces; 
but, he says, it is impossible to believe that however 
far such combipations may be carried out, any con- 
ecioumess can originate from any combination of 
molecules or Soupe of molecules. It is impossible, 
he says, to believe that the addition of one or of a 
thousand unconscious material molecules, can pro- 
duce a self-conscious existence. To say that mind is 
a product of protoplasm, or of its molecular changes, 
fa to use words to which we can attach no meaning. 

His convictions are stated more fully in bis review 
of Murphy’ “Habit and Intelligence in connection 
with Matter and Force.” Murphy supposes that 
there is an indwelling creative force in Nature work- 
ing to a definite end, and realizing a definite structur- 
al plan. He says that the Creator has not separately 
organized every structure, but has endowed vitali: 
matter with inielligence under the guidance of which 
matter organized itself. He also says, that the un- 
conscious intelligence that directs the formation of 
the bodily structures is the same intelligence that be- 
comes conecious in the mind; and that there isa 
gradation from perfectly unconscious to perfectly 
conscious intelligence. 

Wallace says, in opposition to Murphy, that he 
eannot conceive the possibility of his theory. Either 
all matter lives, or is conscious; or consciousness is 
distinct from matter. The latter, he rays, is a more 
easily conceivable theory, and it is not necessarily in- 
capable of proof. Wallace's theory is that there are 
various grades of conscious and personal intelligen- 
ces ai work guiding the forces of matter and mind 
for their purposes as man guides them for his. 

Lam of opinion that it is as easy to conceive that 
all matter lives or is conscious, aa ia perhaps indicated 
by its motions, a^ to. conceive that consciousness is 
distinct from matter; and this opinion is ex; 
by Bayle, who says that Epicurus spoiled his atomic 
systeni by not retaining the doctrine of Democritus 
touching the soul of atoma. If, saya Bayle, we sup- 
pose that atoms have a soul, or are animated, we 
may easily conceive tbat their several combinations 
form divers species of animals, divers manners of 
sensation, and divers combinations of thought, we 
may thereby shelter the atomic system of Epicurus 
from the thundering objections of Galen. 1 may also 
cite Cudworth as a supporter of that doctrine, as be- 
ing more conceivable than the doctrine of Descartes, 
who sup} consciousness to be distinct from mat- 
ter. Cudworth adopted the atomic physiology of 
Democritus, and made use of it to refute the Carte- 
silane, who ‘maintained that beasts were mere me- 
chines, had no souls, and were pushed or directed in 
what they do; and that God is the immediate agent 
in all generation and all perception, Cudworth sup- 
posed that there are plastic and vital natures, imma- 
terial substances, endowed with a power of forming 
pants ae ahiuais without age what fey do. 

bis gave Bayle the opportunity of stating 
stead of refuting Amem, which was the mai 
ject of Cudworth in his “ Intellectual System," 

ad deprived the Natural Theologians of the most 
sensible argument for the being of à Supreme Intelli- 
nce, If, said Bayle, there are plastic natures hav- 
ER the power of izing animale without know- 
ing what they do, the atheists may retort that 
the world was produced without the operation of an 
intelligent cause; for as Cudworth argued that unin- 
telligent immaterialities formed all the existences and 
produced the admirable structure, order, and symme- 
observed in the world, why may not they be the 
Unconditioned Primary Cause? hat nf to go 
behind them for another quite unkuown cause? 


ob- 
he 


I do not assert that living matter has eternall; 
isted, or that the notion of an “ Azoic Period" of 
the earth'a history is a blunder of the geologists, I 
say only, the teatimony to it is now an inference from 
Astronomy, not from Geology; and while the past 
eternity of the human species ia not affirmed by any 
paleontologist, I can refer to one, De Blainville, who 
affirmed that the human species were among the ear- 
liest oi ized beings, as he said there has but 
a “single and simultaneous creation.” The gradual 
scries of beings, complete at the moment of creation, 
subsequently * becomes incomplete in proportion as 
species perish by slow and ordinary causes” (see 

lourens * Memoir of De Blainville”); and Isay 
that this, from the destructive conditions besetting 
terrestrial organisms and (rom the hindrances attend- 
ing geological researcb. geology cannot disprove. 

Respectiuliy, 
Joux ÜRAPrELLSMTTI. 
5, Ind, Jan. 23, 1871. 


New Harme 


ESCAPING FROM PRISON. 


Trerecanoy City, O., Feb. 27, 1871. 
Mx. AnnoT: 

Sir,—Through the kindness of a friend I have 
been favored with the reading of a few numbers of 
your paper. The sentiments advanced and the ob- 
jects advocated so far surpass those of Trinitarienism, 
that my heart leaps for joy in view of this star that 
bas arisen, setting forth the reasonableness of free- 
dom of thought, ss a moving power in all that per- 
tains.to the dignity and prosperity of a nation. I 
am an apostate from the faith of my progenitors— 
all my early life having been embittered with tbe 
constant struggle of trying to accept as truth the (to 
me) horrid doctrines of the Calvinistic echool. I 
was urged into the communion of the church at the 
age of eleven, with the accompanying assurance that 
with the discharge of this imperative duty all doubts 
would be removed, and sn evidence of my accepi- 
ance would fill my soul with joy unspeakable. A! 

ears of watching and looking for this unspenkable 
[^ , [resolved to extricate myself from this worse 
than Egyptian bondage, and think for myself. That 
resolve gives date to my real existence, as all prior to 
that hed been & parasite-existence, a desperate effort 
to believe as taught. 

The voice of nature is for freedom; and why 
should man’s faculties be circumscribed by man? 
When and where did the idea of bondage and tyr- 
anny take root? Other species than man use the 
powers provided by Nature as sulta their taste and 
convenience. The bird soars when and where it 


tribute to his comfort, nets uader uo r 
sulting his superiors or inferiors. No objections are 
raised, no inquisition is invented to crop its winga 
and makeit an ebject of dependence and sadness, 
when it was made to perch high or low, and fill the 
air with its melody. Why should we be put under 
the microscope and have every feeling mutilated, 
until we dare not give expression to our own thoughta, 
but are forced to Accept in all silence and submission 
those of others? The opinions we may honestly en- 
tertain are made null and void, and we might as well 
have no mind, sinte our volition must be in subordi- 
nation to another; and these intrusions have become 
wlaw not soon to be repealed unless "the man of 
sin” (which I take to be the usurpation of authority 
in matters of opinion) be put sway, and his strong- 
holds battered down by an enlightened public senti- 
ment. If this result cannot be reached, we may look 
for a reign of terror equal to any the world has ever 
seen. Lives devoted to the most chaste and worthy 
objects, hands that are ready for every good work, 
are sacrificed in the honor of sectarisn interests; 
which interests sre to keep the largest number poesi- 
ble in ignorance of their own rights, that this Jug- 
gernautor priesthood may remain in power. Many 
‘of noble aspirations are so fettered aud bound that 
they dare not give expression to their own ideas. 
‘With these views I rejoice in the efforts of the Free 
Religious Association and in the efforts of Individ- 
uals, one and all, to bring into consideration the 
rights of humanity, exposing the assumed rights of 
those claiming to be " watchmen placed upon the 
walls of Zion.” Mrs, L. ltexNoLDe. 


LM — 
BROKEN FETTERS. 


Ep. INDEX :—À kind and liberal friend has direct- 
ed a copy of your paper to be sent to my address. 

Truly am I rejoiced that men are learning to think 
for themselves without the aid of priests or books. I 
was reared under the “droppings of the sanctuary ” 
by parents who did not dare to question the grim and 
terrible dogmas of the orthodox creed. 

‘Verily was my soul encompassed with terrors, and 
my days and nights were full of bitterness. 

a my dreams I stood trembling before the awful 
“judgment-seat of Christ," fe to hear the 
dreadful sentence,—“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels;” for it was God I feared, and not Satan. 

‘Thus roy childish days, which should have been 
filled and brightened with God's sunshine, were 
clouded with the black darkness of s horrible theol- 


Who more than I should bail with Joy unspeaka- 
ble the progress of “ Free Thought” and "Free Re- 
ligion,” that will eventually dispel the clouds of ig- 
norance and superstition ? E 7 

That the cause of Truth may prosper, is the sincere 
wish of your friend and well-wisher. 

C. L. Moron, 


SyivesreR, Greene Co., Wis. 


er- 


pleases ; if he thinks a more southern clime will con- | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind. from indiscretion or otber canees, have bees 
doomed to puffer from disease, so aleo has remedy for disear 
beeu provided. Onr hills and valleys abound with roots an 
herbe, which 1f scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the Invalid. To find euch a remedy 
we should scek one that bae stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


A 
Sure Cure for Tirer Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyrpepela , 
Sure Cure Jor. Detin Sure Cura for Saud tee 
Nure Care for Marammus, 
And all affections arising from weakness or want of action 1a 
he Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remody for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 
d DUE AND AGUD! 
t taan Impossibility for any one to have fever and sgue, 
they will use a few bottles of thie remedy sach apclug ad fall 
$100 $100 $100 


with all the prejudices of so-called "7 
Tog againet thea 


and now, to day, they sland at the head of all. preparatio 
and nom, to day wo of all preparations of 


of your body. and uulees soon checked 
remedies, a mircrable life, soou termi 
the rent, 

Xx 


Constipation, Flatulence. Inward Pilen, 
Fulness of Blood to the Mead, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartbarn, Diegust for 
‘ood. Fainess or Weight in the Sto ur Eruc- 
‘ations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Harried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Buffocating Bensa. 
tione when ins Tying posture. imnces of Vielon, Dots 
‘or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain In the Head, De- 
pi^ of Perspiratjon, Yellowuess of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in A Back, Chest, Limbe, 
etc., Budden Flüehas of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Conatant imagiolng ot By! 
AM indicate dlecase of the Liver or Digeetite O 
indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
‘bined with impare blood. = 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS! 


1s entirely vegetable and contalne no 1i 
of Flaid acts. The Roots, Herba 
these extracto are mad. 


quor. Ttin 
and Barki 


ly for the manufacture of t 
Soboitc substance of any kind ured iu componnding the Bit- 
tere; hence It ls free from all the objections incident to the 
naa of a liquor preparation. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 
Te a combination of all the Tngrediente of the Bittere with the 
purest quality of Santé Croz Rum, Orerges, &c. It le used for 
the rame diveaso as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic etlmalus is required, 


TESTIMONY 


Like the following was never before offered m behalf of auy 

medical preparation: 

. HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penneylvanta, writes 

Philadelphia, March 161b, 1867. 

Tünd "Hoofiand's German Bittere" le a good Tonic, unefal La 

diseases of the digestive organe, and of great benefit In case 

of debility and want 


of nervous action In the erator, 


Youre, trays 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Coart of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 23d. 1806. 
Iconelder “Toofiand’s German Bitters” a valaable medicine 
la case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. 1 can certify 
thle from my experience of ft. 


Yonrs, with respect HO! 
MPSON. 
HON. GEO. SITARSWOOD, s. 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Penoeylvauia, 
Philadelphia, June let, 1868. 
1 have found by experience that “Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters” isa ver tonic, relieving d uH tt la 
most diei. PE deb. BUARSWOOD. 
TION. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
* 


fayor's Office. Buffalo, June 23d, 1869. 
1 have used " Hoofland' eda ‘Bitters and Tonic" ee 


famiy during tho past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and v! to the system, Their 
use has boen productive of decidedly eta See. es, 
HON, JAMES M. WOOD, g 
Ex-Mayor of Willlameport, Penvèylvania. 
T take great pleaeure in recommending *' Hoofiand’s German 
Tonle” to any one who may Saec, dyspepsla, 1had 


the dyspepela so badiy that {t was impossible to 

ony atomach and T benatse' 9 wat ai ust te ba abi T 
walk balf a mile, Two bottles of Tonic effected a 3 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 


CCAIN.—Hoodand's German Bi 
counterfeited. See ihe nigaature of C. M. JACKSON in on tha 


wrapper of each bottle, 
Princi 
Store, 


Homes end 'Mauofuctory at ths Geta 
nd Manni at the 
9. 631 ARCH STREE Philedelphie, Pa P n 
5. TI. EVANS, Prop'r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Paroms.—Hoofland’s German Butt bottle, 81; Hoof 
land's German Bitters, half doz., 83: Hootand’r Geren Tors 
up In qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50, 
to jine well che articlo you buy in onjer to 
For ealo by all druggiate and dealers in Med. 
B—eowiy 
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THE INDEX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE INDEX 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1871, 


‘THE INDEX wae vtablished in November, 1889, and has juet 
closed Ite first yearly volume. 

Wo deem it proper, therefore, to subintt the following Puo- 
sracros of Volume IL for 1871, and wek the friends of the cause 
it representa to make active efforts to Increase {te circulation. 
and usefulness, ‘Thoro ts quite a large number of persona in. 
almost every community, both In the church and ont of it, who 
‘would subscribo for such a paper, if the matter was properly 
presented to them, and espectally If they were urged a little to 
do so by a neighbor. We cannot afford to wend ont travelling 
agente, nor would they succeed so well In getting names 
persons of local influence, We therefore have delermined to 
uso the funis It would cost to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, in the purchase of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to thous who make up Hata o/ eubscri- 
bere; thue presenting to the frlonds of freo thought and pure 
religion the double motive of doing good and getting pald for 
Me 

N.B. The subscription price of Tux Inpex je Two Dor: 
ARA a your lu each and every case, invariably in advance. 


PREMIUMS. 


For Fifty Namen, we will glve ona of Prince & Co's 
four Octave Melodeons (price $65) or a complete copy of 
Cita x ER" Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, ta tun vol- 
‘umes (price $50). 

For Forty Names, wo will give a Wileon's Family 
Sewing Machine, one of tho bost Machines made. 


For Twenty-Five Names, Webster's Royal Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary (price $12), or one ol the fol- 


lowing Chromos t 
Th 


reo Tom-Boys (Prau;'»). price. ^s $15.00 


Winter Iu the Forest, 20x38. . 1.00 

Watering the Horees, 21229, . 12.00 
For Ten Names, onc of the following Chromo 

Warrrrar's Barefooted Boy, (Prang's) price 85.00 


‘The Unconecions Slooper, 14x17,. 6.00 

Mt. Blanc, 20x26 7.80 

Or a copy of Lacrr'a Hixtors of European Morals, 2 vole 6,00 

Max MuruLen's Chips from a German Work-Shop,2 vols 5,00 

Buxnson’s Provo Works, 2 vols. . 

‘Waisa's Life and Correspondence of 
3 volumes... 


For Five Names, n bound volume of Tux Inpex, for 
1810. (Price $2.50.) Or a copy of onc of the following works, 
(pont paid): 

Dauwm's Origin of Speetes,prico. 

Luanoox's Origin of Civilization, price... . 

Kesays in Criticlem, by Marruzw AnxoLD, pric 

‘Tablets, by A. Buonson ALcorr, with portralt,price... 

Any volume of the writings of Tinzopons Panken or Han- 
nx D, TuonrAv, cach 

On tho Heights, Avxmaacn. 


For Four Names, a copy of Tur Ixvex for 1871, or one 
of the following books (post palid): 
Tonrmaow'e Society and Bolitado price. 
Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem tran: 
xa by ELLEN FRoTHINGHADM, price. 


Huxzzy's Lay Sermons and Addresses, 
Speeches and Lectaros, by WaNDELL Putas. 
Historic Americans, by Tuxoponr Panxen, price 
A copy of Te Revolution. 
Or Tha Woman's Journal. 


50 Dollars in Greenbacke 

25 Doi Groenbacks 

15 Dollars in Greenbacks 

n Greenbacks 

than 10 Names, a Cash Commission 
of Twenty per Cent. 


Any book in tho Above list will be wont by ue post-paid upon 
the recelpt of price. 


N Names need not all coma from one post office. We 
will send the paper wherever directed, and let the names count 
as cluba. Specimen Coples sent to all who enclosea three cent 
postago stamp. Address 


FRANOIS E. ABBOT, 
Loox Box 88, ToLzDo, Ono. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1859. 


*jopuo)redug pong jtspsy ‘poog ‘H ‘our 


i 
a 
E 
i 
i 
s 
» 


Office No. 15-1 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, 


WALTER C SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Sammit St. 
Special Agenta—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street, 


} General Agents. 


ice Hours—From 1 in rhe moring (9 at night, 
Medical Kxaminers—Dr. Samitel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. 18711 


H. M. EDEON, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOC 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


A. TERRY. 


apie ty 
IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors fur medicinal purpoi 
only, Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E, MULFORD, 


98 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio 
Wy 


THE CELEBRATED 
CRAIG 


MICROSCOPE 


in an optical wonder. reveals thousands of the hidden 
‘Wonders of Nature; is of permanent nwe nnd practical 
y PR combining Instruction with amusement, and never 
losing ita {nterevt. 1t magnifies 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES, 


powereqnal to other Miererenpe« of many times Ia cost, Ro- 
veale countless litru worlds all around ar, teeming with lifo, 
Which to the naked eye mhet forever remain a ealud book-cag 
Eels in Vinegar, Animale in Water, Cheese. Mites, Sugar and. 
Tteh Insecta, Milk Glubutes. Cinwa and Hnire of Tuvecte, Hun- 
dreds of gre 1n a single eye of a Fly, Dust of a Butterfy's 
Wings to be perfectly, formed Feathers, the mach talked of 
Trichina Spirals, or Pork Worm, which was first discovered 
In America with fio Mleroscop 

Tt is of Infinite val rofewsioual men, to teachers, and to 
wtudenta, but Nowngar 
Pamtey ranee, within th 7 
Tent Yourselt our tren and yonr lente d 
winter evenings. It will show you adult 
Cleanlinoss of various kinde n food, aa 
moat, otc. 


It is of Inestimable Value to the Farmer 


ugar, ten, bread, 


" ru I worth bar been testified to by 
thonsands of. Sclentintc Men. Farmers, School Teachers, Stn- 
dents, l"hy elclaus, Heads of Famities, and others, 


PRICE, $3.00—Sent by Mail Post paid. 


ent ia nearly boxed, ani. handsomely inbelled 
tione for use. "ThousandeJiave been sent by mall. 
W. J. LINESS & £0 , 
Citickoo, 


FREE! FREE! 


“THE MICROSCOPE," a Montaly Journal of Information 
for the People the mysteries of Nature explained Interesting 
Information on thu wonders of Creatlon—etoríen, sketches, ote. 
‘Terms $1.00 per year, This Journal will be sent FREE lor one 
year to miy one, purchasing a Craig Microscope at the regular 
Price, $3.0... (Craig Microscope will be went post-paid.) 

For sample copy, and our beautifully Ilustrated and descrip- 
tive cirenlara, and aight pages of testlmoniale of Cralg Micro- 
scope, send six centa for postage to 


W, J. LINESS & CO., 


Opticians, and Sole Proprietor of Craig and Novelty Micro- 
scope, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, this Microscope «ele in eve 
family on ite merits, when exhibitel. Langs Paorrre Hen, 
for terms. Sir 


A NEW RADICAL BOOK. 


* Origin and Development of Religious Ideas and Beliefs, 
As Manifested In History and Seen by Reaso 
By MORRIS EINSTEIN. 


For sale at the office of the Boston Znvertivator, 84 Washing 
ton St., Boston, or by the Author, Tituaville, Ps. 
PRICE, - - = 61.50, 
Lets 


or Cindai, 0 


ex UEM. A. 


sem 


A Few More Agente Wanted For 


THELIGHT OF THE WORLD 


A new religions work of nnenrpuaned Interest and value. Por 


terms, address W, FLINT & CO., No. 26 8. 7th St.. Phliadel- 
phia, 6 Custom Mouse Place, Chicago, and 106 Wout duh Stet 
Incinuati. [zd 


COLES FIRST PRIZE BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in tho Market, 
One trial only asked. Same price as the common kinds, 
Sample sent free on Application, 


(08e. (— ALEX. COLE, Burrato, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED: Meseracu o ie mia mas 
chine Co., BOSTON, or ST. LOUIS, MO. es 


Mr. Frothingham’s New Book. 


CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, for Sunday Schools and 
Tomes. Pant I, Worehlp; Pant LL, The Good Like; Past 
IIl, Trath, In one Volume, New anu revised edition, For- 


warded ireu un rocelpt of $i. 
DAVID O, FRANCIS, 
55-68 Yi Astor Place, New York, 
ANTED--AGENTS. (820 per day) io salt the 
telebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Hae the under-feed. makes the Mock-attleh" (alike on 
both sides, and 1a utpote "The beet and che; 
ost AA Bewini lachine in the market, pa 
dre» JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mase., Pitta- 
burg, Pa., C [5 


Chicago, Ill. or St. Loule, Mo, 
SINGLE COPIES 


THE INDEX for 1870 


Contalning the following 


ESSAYS; 


Will b matled from Tuz Ixprx ofice (post-paid) ou receipt ot 
FIVE CENTS} 


The Uvnius of Christianity and Free Religion, ... 
What ts Free Religion? ; hes Sedna 3 
Christianity and Frec Religion contrasto as to Cornor-iones, 4 
Christianity and Free Religion contrasted as to Institutions, 
‘Ferma o£. Fellowship, Soclal Ideal, Moral Ideal, and aem 
ial spirit, sises 
The Practical Work o 
Unitarianten rereus Freedom, . 
Sunday Schools, s 
Frieudsbip .... "; 
Grief and fts Gonipensuttons, 
‘Tho Hebrew Prophets, 
Capital Punlhment,. 
Human Ideals, 


‘of the Lord, 
Publie Opinion,- 
Consclenci 


Cree 
Observance of the Sabbath, Hee, M 
Tho Sunday Question, 
Motes and Beim, 

Tho Dove's Departure, 
‘The Bible in the Pubile Schuols, 
ATI 


igions Frodo a 
falu Talk to Young Meny.. 
Noise, 


The Humilliy of Free Region 
Chaos and Cosmos... S.. 
An Oration on Alexander Von Iümboldt, 
Relation of Spiritenlism to Free Religion; 
War ond F igion, VS MARS 
Religions Yevivals,. 
Maryani Martin, 21,777 
The Ministry of Froe Religion, 
Succes "d 4 


[E 


Muy, 
SO ns isi mid, 
of Spiritual Frecdom and tii » 
Amerlen offers Tor its Development. Wee Poder ecl 
"The Battle of Free Religion with Dogmatiam and Supersi- 


tion... is 

Will the Coming Man Aliend Church? y, Héemalin, 
The Work ut Radtenlism ln Indiana. O Marin 
Religion In the Light of Reason and Common Sense. 


a 

Coming Man Attoud Church Peck/ai fA 
Partio and Patty gi, a chua! JE Pekhan s.e 
‘Tho Future of Rell lous Organisation, as Affected by tha ŝpin- 


it of the Age, |.. 0- 
‘The Incarnatlow. `A Christm 
Translent aud. Permanent, ...... 


ot 
Im 
M 


Che Inder. 


Vor. 2.—No, 15. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, APRIL 15, 1871. 


WHOLE No. 68. 


The 3udes, 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
FREE RELIGION, 


PUBLISUED BY 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, OHIO. 


T WO DOLLARS A YEAR, 


THE INDEX accepta every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible, It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right, It believes to 
‘Trath, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

"The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world la now passing, but which It very 
Mttle understands, Is even more momentous in iteelf and in 
{te consequences than the great treneltion of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Chriatianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make thocharacter of this vast change intelligibie in at least 
ita leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
‘on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


N. EL No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for anything published in Ita columns ex- 
cept for his or her own individual contributions. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the name 
‘or initials of the writer. 


Fuaxcis Euumowoon Azo, . . . 0. . Bator. 

Octavius Bzooxs Faoraincmam, Tuomas WERTWORTE 
Hicoissos, Wirun J. Honasan P. HALLOWELL, 
J. Vira Bragg, WILLIAX H. Serxoza, Editorial Contributors, 


THE INTUITIONAL AND SCIENTIFICO 
SCHOOLS OF FREE RELIGION, 


je Pith Lecture tn the Course of Sunday Aft Meetin; 
(rae Wortcultaral Hal, Boston, delivered Feb IB] n 


“Ignorance moro frequently begets confidence than does 
knowledgo. It is those who know little, and not those who 
know mach, who so positively arsert that this or that problem 
will never be solved by science.” 


Daxwix, The Descent of Man, Vol. I, p. 4. (Introd.) 


“* Beyond the Nebula eclontific thought has never ventured 
hither The only thing out of place ín the discussion 
1a dogmatiom on elther side. ..... Granting the Nebula and 
dte potential life, the question—whence cawe they !—wou)d 
still remain to baffle snd bewilder us... . . They [the philo- 
sophical defenders of the doctrine of the uniformity of Natare] 
have bat one desire—to know the truth. They hays but one 
foar—to believe s lie. And if they know the strength of scl- 
ence, and rely upon it with unswerving trust, they also know 
tbe limits beyond which eclence ceases to be strong. They 
Dest know that questions offer themselves to thought which 
acience, as now prosecuted, les mot oven the tendeücy to 
solve, They keep such questions open, and will not tolerate 
Any unlawful limitation of the horizon of thelr souls, They 
have ae little fellowship with the atheist who says there is no 
God ss with the thelat who professes to know the mind of 
Goa.’ 


‘TINDALL, On the Selentifie Tes of the Imagination, ad fin. 


“When man began to Interrogate Naturo, and, not content 
with observing, learned to evoke phenomena under definite 
conditions —when once he sought to collect and record facte, 
in order that the fruit of hia labors might ald investigation 
after hie own brief existence had passed a the Philoso- 
phy of Nature cast salde the vague and poetic garb in which 
she bad been enveloped from ber origin; and, having sssumed 
| sevorer aspect, she now weighs the value of observations, 
and substitutes Induction and reasoning for conjecture acd ae- 
sumptien. The dogmas of former ages eurvive now only In. 
the superstitious of the people aud the prejadicoe of the ignor- 
ant, or are perpetugted in a few systems which, conscious of 
thele weakness, ehroud thomeelves in a vell of myatery." 
ALEX. von Husmonpr, Cosmos, Vol, 1, p. 11 (Amer. Ed.) 


“That astronomers ehould pretend even to know the weight 
‘of the different celestial bodies, and to ray how many Earths 
may be placed In one scale of a balance to hold the Sun in 
‘equilibrium in the other, will seem paradoxical, at all events, 
tomany. We eboll farther on show the possibility of con- 
clusions apparently so audacious, the Inquiry Into which may 
seem to border on presumption. We must, however, in the 
interim invoke & sentiment which is but rarely required In 
eclence—falth in our assertions, not a faith which shelters It- 
elf ander tho mpenetrability of the mysteriour, but one 


which will become by future study clear and demonstrated 
trath,” 
Goreme The Heavens, p 18 (Lockyer and Proctor's Ed.) 


That the Hebrew and Christian Bcriptures, in this 
age of the world, are no longer regarded by the ma- 
jority of well-educated people as decisive authority 
in matters of belief, is a fact so plain that it nceds no 
demonstration. Kor good or for evil, modern thought 
has withdrawn its confideuce from the theories of 
God and Nature, of man's origin, history, and des- 
tiny, which underlie the precepts and appeals of the 
two Testaments. The Bible is no longer the book— 
it has become a book. However respected for what 
it is (and this is much), it is rapidly ceasing to be 
worshipped for what it is not. The strong fortress of 
Bibliolatry is invested on all sides, and the armies of 
science march by it as the armies of King William 
marched by Strasburg and Metz. 

But the great problems whose Biblical solution 
has been rejected by the cultivated intelligence of 
mankind are still unsolved, and challenge aa never 
before the grave and intense attention of reflecting 
minds. To the civilized man life is as profound a 
mystery as to the savage. Its beginnings and causes, 
antedating all human consciousness, still elude the 
philosopher's search. Its destiny and purpose are 
still shrouded by a darkness that no eye can pierce. 
Nature is still the eternal eni; tbat no human wit 
can read, God is sull the infinite and the unknown. 
With all its majesty and unutterable beauty, the uni- 
verse is dumb to human interrogation, and suffers 
human thought to play over its surface, opening its 
depths to none. The generations of men come and 
ps chasing each other over the sea of Time like bil- 

lows over the boundless blue; and the arch of heaven, 
now flooded with beams of gold, now glowing with 
starry points in a canopy of black, now shut from 
view by a veil of earth-born clouds, spans the small 
world of human life with mysterious, unechoing 
silence. Mingled of light and shade, the great pan- 
orama of existence, a part of which we are, is un- 
rolled before our eyes. We look; we thrill; we 


ink. 

Among those who, either by native vigor of intel- 
lect or y acquired breadth of informstlon, have 
come to find in the Bible only a match struck in the 
dark, and who believe that the human soul must 
shine itself with the true light by which to read the 
enigmas of Nature and human life, I find two great 
classes or echoole. They turn away from the iradi- 
tions of the past with equal hunger; they look 10- 
wards the discoveries of the future with equal hope ; 
they feel with equal joy the tides of the new life of 
the race coursing to-day through their veins, Cheer- 
fally and undauntedly, they alike press forward to- 
wards that El Dorado of the idealist—the “ golden 
age" in which humanity shall come to its own, and 
breathe an air of freedom, truth, and love that shall 
make gods of men. Both classes are rationalistic in 
principle and conviction, and discard with equal 
energy the notion of infallible authority, whether 
lodged in Church, Bible, or Christ. To both, truth 
must suthenticate iteelf, and find its only credentials 
in the free assent of the human mind. To both, law 
is universal and inviolable, Nature safe and whole- 
some, and the true welfare of humanity to be at- 
tained by free development and natural methods 
slone. Hence both classes are equally strong and 
pronounced in their adherence to Free Religion — 
whether under that mame or not, ia of no conse- 
quence. 

But there exists between these two classes a marked 
difference of attitude towarda the great problems of 
Gov and IwxonraLrTY. Alike trusting to natural 
solutions only of these as of all other problems, they 
are nevertheless conscious of a deep and apparently 
bndgeless chasm between their respective modes of 
thinking on these high themes. For the sake of con- 
venience 1 will designate them as the Intuitional and 
the Scientific schools of modern religious thought, 
It is my abject to say something on their character 
and mutual relation. and the present bearing of science 
on the points that divide them, 

To the Intuitional school, God and Immortality 
are undoubted and indubitable facts. These two 
great problems are solved. God is fact; the only 
questions concern his essence, the mode of his activity, 
and the nature of his relations to the universe. Im- 
mortality is a fact; the only question concerns the 
laws and conditions of the future state, Doubt of 


God and Immortality is not wrong, according to this 
school, but simply range, inceaprehenaitie, even 


absurd. Nay, 8o strong is its conviction on these two 
Points, that it even denies real atheism to be n pos- 
sibility, and holds that at heart all men believe in ita 
own God; while disbelief of Immortality wears in 
its eyes the aspect of a diseased and monstrous de- 
velopment of human thought. Debate on these 
points it tolerates, having far too profound a respect 
for freedom of thought and speech even to wish any 
curtailment of it; but all such debate appears in its 
eyes like the disputings of blind men as to the exist- 
ence of color. In short, to thinkers of the Intui- 
tional school, God is as sure a fact as tho solar system 
or the Milky Way,—Immortality as sure a fact as the 
present life of man on the globe. 

"The Scientific school, however, finds the existence 
of God (that is, as Person or intelligent, self-conscians 
Being) and the continued existence of man after 
death to be the get open questions of to-day. It 
finds them to be unsolved problems—problems of 
most absorbing interest and of inconceivable im- 
portance, but problems nevertheless, Doubt on these 
questions is not only not wrong, bul it is not even 
strange or incomprehensible,—still less absurd. 
Atheism (by which I mean non-belief of infinite In- 
telligence and Goodness in the universe) js so far from 
being impossible, that It is one of the very common- 
est phases of modern thought, to be encountered by 
any one who meets his fellow-men with respectful 
sympathy instead of holy horror; a phase of thought, 
moreover, baving no natural connection with a bad 
life or feeble mind, but often characteristic of the 
noblest natures and strongest intellects of the time. 
No one at all familiar with many of the ablest writ- 
ers of the age can have failed to perceive the scep- 
tical undercurrent, partially concealed, perhaps, by 
ambiguous phrases, which marks their thought, 
Doubt of God and Immortality, accordmg to the 
Scientific school, is neither idiocy nor disease, but 
rather the inevitable result of the discovery that the 
old supports of these beliefs are rotten beyond repair. 
Are there any solid supports at all? This question the 
Bcientific school as strictly legitimate, na per- 
fectly sane, and in fact as absolutely necessary in the 
preseht stage of human development, 

"Thus to tne Intuitional school of modern religions 
thought God and Immortality nre SELF-EVIDENT 
FACTS; to the Scientific school they are GREAT OPER 
Questions. On what is this difference based? What 
are its causes? 

Before 1 attempt to answer these inquiries, let mo 
say that these two classes of thinkers are cqually 
earnest, equally honest, equally devoted to truth, 
equally filed with the spirit of self-consecration to 
the highest and best ideale. They often misunder- 
stand, and therefore misrepresent, each other; some- 
times they suffer themselves to speak of each other 
in terms of depreciation. But I see no reason to 
doubt their perfect equality in all the intellectual and 
moral virtues. The issue between them is one of 
thought, not of character; and Ít should be tried be- 
fore the tribunal of reason, not that of prejudice. I 
trust that I shall 2 and you listen in the spirit of 
Justice and love of truth. 

The Intuitional school, then, rests its absolute, un- 
doubting conviction of God and Immortality on the 
sup] faculty of IMMEDIATE INTUITION. "The bu- 
man soul is clafmed to the power of discern- 
ing the truth om these great subjects, not by any 
direct or indirect process of ratiocination, whether 
long or short, but by coming, as it were, into imme- 
diate vision of the object of belief, No Sonet, 
whether a posteriori or a priori, can prove either God 
or Immortality. The subtile web of logic, however 
finely spun or artfully woven, is too coarse to snare 
the prey. The slow and patient demonstrations of 
science, proceeding by exact observation and cau- 
tious induction of the unknown from the known, 
are as powerless to reach their object as were the 
bricks of the mythical Babel-builders on the plains of 
Shinar to scafe the heavens. The human brain, 
charm it never so wisely, can but spin a cocoon for 
its own fancies, while the infinitude of God and the 
endlessness of the future life over-arch the puny 
toller like the blue canopy of the empyrean. In the 
eloquent language of Dr. Hedge [Reason in Religion, 
p. 208],— 

“I do not helleve iu any such Ind ction. T deny the logi- 
caleequencein that argument. Ideny the ability of the bo- 
man Intellect to construct that ladder, whore foot being 
grounded in lrrefragableaxiom, and its teps all laid In dialectic 
continuity, the topmost round thereof shall Jin the climbing 
intellect Into vielon of the Godhead. Between the laet truth 
which the human intellect can reach by legitimate Induction 
and the being of God. there will cvar le— 

* Doeerts of vest eternit; 

Rejecting, therefore, all tbe devices of cunnin 


philosophy and plodding eclence, tbe Intuitional 
school teaches that the grand truths of God and Im- 
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manner the spiritual chill caused in refined natures 
by the decay of faith in Christianity, before they have 
become entirely prepared for reception of the new 
faith. The rarified atmosphere of ideas is cold and 
weakening, at first, and distresses by its tenuity. The 
points raised in this letter would require several es- 
says, instead of two, for anything like a proper treat- 
ment. For instance, to show how intimately, how 
Indissolubly the welfare of the individual is bound up 
in that of the race, how impoesible it is to realize the 
highest private good tn any selfish manner, and how 
inspiring is that thought of a universal welfare in 
which the individual's welfare finds ite place as an 
in and how we have thus the double 
motive of a refined selfishnes and a true benevolence 
for consecrating ourselves unreservedly to the good 
of universal man, would require s volume to explain. 
Hence I shall seek only to call attention to the beauty 
and soft glow of s fait! 


human fellowship is thus established between God 
and man which is undoubtedly, to the sincere 
Christian, « source of great comfort and joy, to be de- 
prived of which would plunge bim into icy despair. 

But a closer te is created by Free Religion be 
tween the private soul and universal n d an can 
be comprehended by any worshipper of Jesus I 
need not and cannot set up this human image to fall 
down before and worship; the very duality of Aim 
and me makes a gulf between us which I cannot span, 
However and tender he may be, he must seem 
distant and infinitely removed by the very fact of his 
outwardness, No worshipper of Jesus as the su- 
preme God can understand that sense of oneness with 
the All which brings the Infinite itself, as it were, 
within the very sphere of my own being. Whoever 
realizes in thought the omnipresence and immanence 
of the One Power, must have dropped all human 
images, and forgotten the deity of Jesus. The ques- 
tion between theism and stheism is areal one, I 
know ; but my own thinking tends so entirely to the 

ition of an Infinite which includes the finite 
and is the soul of it, that I seem not only nnited, but 
blended and identified, with universal Being. A hu- 
man God is outside of me, a being distinet and sepa- 
rate and beyond my reach; but the God I believe in 
is closer to me than my own individuality, and mani- 
festa himself through the natural working of my own 
faculties. Whether this universal Being, of which I 
am myself but an individualized part, is conscious of 
itself in ite own infinity and universality, and not 
Conscious in Its individualizations alone, is the true 
issue between theism and atheism; and this is the 
question which Science must settle, if at all, by the 
study of Nature as s whole, But anticipating as well 
as loan the conclusions of Science, I see irreaistible 
reasons for believing that the Allis at the.same time 
self-conscious as the AU and self-conscious as the i. 
To me, therefore, God ia the self-conscious All, of 
which Iam a self-conscious part; and he and I are 
to profoundly one, that the volos of my own nature 
is the voice of all nature. This is modern theism, 
against which the crude, antiquated atheism of the 
past has no arguments; aud it makes the lives of you 
and me and every human being one with the infinite 
life from which we sprang. Bo close, so near, so ut- 
i and absolutely united are our human souls to 
God, that the worship of Jesus, a separate Individual 
outalde of me, seems in comparisor 
and unsatisfying, utterly incompetent to slake my 
spiritual thirst for conscious oneness with the object 
of my worsbip. The tables are turned ; Christianity 
it ia that appears frigid and icy and arctic, while the 
sublime unity with God which Free Religion reveals 
to me shows warm and tender and beautiful as the 
very sunlight in which we live. 

2. Through this thought of God, which is indeed. 
most feebly set forth, Nature itself, which on the 
Christian theory is something baffling to the under- 
standing, and dark and forbidding to the affections, 
becomes lit up, asit were, from within by the out- 
shining divinity of which lt is everywhere the livin, 
manifestation, the trana; t veil. Matter itself, 
instinct with indestructible forces in endless action 
and resction, is simply the visible play of 
the same divine power of which our human 
thought and love sre the invisible 
sion, The brotherhood of Man! That, truly, 
would be a poverty-stricken, starved idea, were it not 

ified by expansion into ‘the brotherhood of uni- 
versal Nature. Yes, we are brothers of the vast hosts 
of living thing that swarm in the aca and fill the sir 
and overrun the land,—brothers of the innumerable 
forms of vegetation that clothe the naked hillsides 
with stately foresta, and carpet the valleys and the 
plains with gruss and rainbow-tinted flowers, 
— brothers of the very rocks, and soils, and seas, and 
clouds, and planets, and stars, and all that goes to 
form the marvellous universe that lives and throba 
everlastingly in boundless space. The love of Natura 
—what is there purer and diviner in the human 
heart? Yet what is it but unconscious testimony to 
the profound unity and kinship of all that is? Have 
‘ou never flung yourself on the lap of Mother Earth 
tie yy phrase, born of poetic insight, tells a greater 
secret than reaches the dull ears of moet that hear it), 
and felt yourself thrilled by the mysterious currents 
of vitality that circulate through the world of inani- 
mate as of animate things? The true poet is he who 
most deeply enters into this universal life of Nature, 
and feels affection even for the tiny blade of grass, 


ison inexpreasibly cold 


and the dew-drop that trembles on it, and the glisten- 
ing spider's web that knila it to its neighbors. 
iat “ matter” which to Christianity from time im- 
memorial has been a dark, dead, inert mass, the 
cause of gin, the soul's carnal foe, the great obstacle 
to spirituality and the love of virtue, is to Free Re- 
ligion what Goethe called it, the “living garment of 
L" Instead of being imprisoned in matter, we are 

at home everywhere, surrounded on all sides by our 
own kindred; and to Natore, in all its magnificence, 
loveliness, and majestic deur, we are knit by the 
closest ties of consanguinity. The love of Nature is 
at bottom family affection. Again the tables are 
turned. Bright and sunny and warm are our 
thoughts of the world we live in, tracing the identity 
between the Universal Life und all its finite forms, so 
soon es from Christianity we turn intelligently to 
Free Religio: 

B. Yet, fair and cheerful as are the radical ideas of 
Nature, it is the world of buman life that glows most 
divinely with the warmth we need. To the churches 
human nature is the one accursed thing, to be sup- 
pressed and repented of and maligned and everiast- 
ingly damned. Out of it sins and yhe- 
mies alene; no one can be saved at all, who is not 
born sgain, and thus rescued from the sure damna- 
tion of a merely natural birth. What can be blacker 
or colder or more abhorrent, than Christian ideas of 
buman nature and unperverted human life? The 
very goodness of n matural state of the heart is sin in 
disguise; and no real goodness is possible, until the 
heart is auperpaturally recreated. 

mt m this freezing n of un life thaws 
out under the rays of Free Religion, and is 
metamorphosed by ita Influence? ‘To ‘as ihe one 
n sacred is human nature, with its noble powers 
needing development, and Its wonderful instincts and 
grand virtues and sweet affections and undreamed ca- 
pacities. The chief end of life is to make the most of 
Our human nature, educate it, train it, foster It, bring 
out of it the divine music that awaits only tha mas- 
ter's hand to strike dumb with shame the si g 
spheres. The unutterable sanctity of the sympathies 
tbat make men one, and the aspirations that lead 
them side by side to work out their common destiny, 
—the home affections that créate little Edena in happ 
households, the di sentiments that cement noble 
er the ve fish iow phat M so bind the race 

ier wi len chains ol uine, all-em! 

fe lowship,—the sublime Tao] virtues athena 
world in awe, and fire a million hearts with the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of noble deeds—the grave self- 
Tespect that frees from all selfish bondage and sets 
the crown of character on the faithful soul,—these 
are the outcome of human nature. beautifying and 
dignitying human life with ideal light, cheerin 
and warming the vay rane reviving falth and 
hope in bruised and bleeding spirita, testifying of the 
real God whom outward Nature reveals Jn such par- 
tial and imperfect fashion, Surely, if there is any- 
where warmth, it is in the ideas that Free Religion 
ER of human life and nature, in the enthusiasm it 

indles for developing these into high excellence, in 
the hopes it awakens of the unbroken continuance of 
these sublime pursuits in a larger sphere, in the d 
and tender sympathies it inspires for all men an 
women over all the globe. . 

Surely, if there is coldness in such ideas, well con- 
ceived and faithfully obeyed, there is no such thing 
as warmth on earth, and we may as well make up 
our minds forthwith to endure without complaint the 
Piercing winds of a spiritual glacial epoch. 

[To be Continned.) 


ERNST HAECKEL ON THE MECHANICAL 
THEORY OF LIFE AND ON SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION. 


[Prom " Nature,” March 2, 1871] 


In his recently published“ Biological Btudies," 
Professor Haeckel, of Jena, has briefly stated his 
views on the question of Abiogenesis, which is now 
so largely occupying attention in England. He hay- 
ing done more than any other observer to establish 
tbe Protopilasm theo! his discovery of organisme 
of the simplest conceivable structure—not even cellu- 
Jar (f. enot even possessing differentiated central 
nucleus)—his remarks on ihe present condition of 
the Spontaneous Generation question must 
great weight. The philosophy of Monism, off whic 

e is the exponent, as op) to Dualism, rests on 
what he calls the Carbon theory and the Plastic 
theory. These theories are thue set forth in weighty, 
but clear sentences :— 

i. The forms of organisms and of their organs re- 
sult entirely from their life, and simply trom the in- 
teraction of two physiological functions, Heredity 
and Adaptation, 

3. Heredity is a part of the reproduction —Adapt- 
ation, on the other hand, a part of the maintenance 
of the organism. These two physiological functions 
depend, as do all forms of vital activity, on the char- 
acter of the physiological organ through which they 
come into play. : 

3. The physiological organs of the organism are 
either simple Plasilda KERI or Cells), or they are 
parts of Plastids (e. g., Nuclei of Cells, cilia of Proto- 
plasm), or they are built up of numerous Plastids 
(the majority of organs). In all these cases tho 

forms and aciions of the organs are to be traced back 
to the forms and actions of the individual Plastida. 

4. Pisstida are either simple Cytoda (structurelesa 
bits of Protoplasm withot nuclei) or Cells; but since 
these last have originally arisen frum Cytods by a 
differentiation of the inner “ Nucleus" and the outer 


“ Protoplasm,” the forms and vital properties of all 
Plastids can be traced back to the simplest Cytods us 
their starting point. 

b. The simplest Cytods, from which all gtber 
Plastids (Cytods and Cella) originally have arisen by 
Heredity and Adaptation, consist essentially and ab- 
solutely of nothing more than a bit of structureless 
Protopissm—an albuminoid, nitrogenous Carbon- 
Compound; all other components of Plastids have 
been originally formed secondarily from Protoplasm 
(plaam-products). 

6, The simplest independent organisms which we 
know, and which moreover can be conceived, the 
Monera, consist in fact while map of nothing else 
but the simplest Cytod, a structureless bit of Proto- 
plasm; and since they exhibit all. forms of vital ac- 
tivity (nutrition, reproduction, irritability, move- 
ment), these vital activities are here clearly don 
to structureless Protoplasm. 

7. Protoplasm, or Germinal Matter (Mildy: 
also called Cell-substance or Primitive Blime (Ur- 
achleim), ia thereforethe single material basis (materi- 
alls Grundlage), to which without exception and ab- 
solutely all so-called “ vita) phenomena” are radical- 
ly d S Li E m raed se ihe oh ofa 
pecu 'orce independent of the Proto) 
then necessarily also must the physical and pre] 
properties of every inorganic natural body be - 
ed as the result of a peculiar force not bound up with 
its substance. 

B. The Protoplasm of all Plast is, like all 
other albuminoid or Protein-bodies, composed of 
four inseparable elements, Carbon, Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, and Nitrogen, to which often, though not al- 
‘ways, a fifth element, namely, Sulphur, is added. 

9. The forms and vital proj ies of Protoplaam 
are conditioned by the manner in which. 
Carbon has combined itself so as to form s highly de- 
veloped compound with the three or four other elo- 
ments named. Compounds devoid of Carbon never 
exhibit thove peculiar chemical and physica! prop- 
erties which exclusively belong to only a part of the 
compounds of Carbon (ihe so-called "organic oom- 
pounds”); on this account modern chemistry has re- 
placed the term “organic compounds” by the more 
significant term " Carbon-compounds." M 

10. Carbon, then, is that element, that indivisible 
fundamental substance, which, in virtue of its peca- 
liar physical and chemical properties, stamps tbe 
various Carbon compounds with their peculiar or- 
ganic character, and in chief fashions this Proto- 
plasm, the * matter of life" (Lebenstoff), so that it be- 
comes the material basis of all vital phenomena. 

11. The peculiar properties which Protoplasm, 
and the other component tissues and substances of 
the organism derived secondarily from it, exhibit 

ially their viscid condition of aggregation, their 
Sentina. change of matter (on the one hand their 
facile decomposition, on the other their facile power 
of assimilation) and their other “ vital properties," 
are therefore simply and entirely brought about by 
the peculiar and complex manner in which Carbon 
under certain conditions can combine with the other 
elements. 

©. The entire properties of the or; aie 
ultimately conditioned with saat necessity by the 
physical and chemical properties of Carbon, as are 
the entire properties of every salt and inorganic 
compound conditioned by the physical and chemical 
Properties of its component elements. 

IL 


"We now pass on to the chapter in Haeckel's work 
headed “The Monera and Spontaneous Generation.” 
Although, remarks Haeckel, Darwin bimself states in 
his work that he has nothing to do with the origin 
of life, every thinking reader of the “Origin of 
Species” must ask himself whence came the sim- 
plest original living form? and no question has been 
more actively discussed, in consequence of Darwin's 
reform of the descent theory than that of spontane- 
ous generation (Uracugung). Abiogenesis ( Urzeugung, 
which may be best translated as ‘Archigenesis) is, in 
fact a necessary and Jntestal part of the universal 
evolution theory. lt is the natural bridge which 
places in continuity Kant's and Laplace’s theory ot 
the mechanical origin of the universe and the earth, 
with Lamarck's and Darwin's theory of the mechani- 
cal origin of the animal and vegetal forms. When 
we perceive that all inorganic nature, as well as the 
development of organic nature from su original par- 
ent organism, is explained by the continual working 
of one great law of evolution, we cannot admit in 
explanation of the one dark point in this great causal 
network a supernatural nct of creation. We are 
logically bound to seek a natural link, and this link 
ie Archigenesis (Urzeugung), V. e, the origin of the 
simplest organisms from so-called ‘lifeless inorganic 
material. Till recently the question of Archigenesis 
has been treated by moat naturalists in a most un- 
philosophical and superficial manner. Instead of 
examining the bearings of the question in all direc- 
tions, and discussing duly its complex nature, they 
have rushed into experiment, and obtained an an- 
ewer without fairly putting the question. Because 
In highly artificial apparatus and under artificial con- 
ditions no organisms have been developed in certain 
fluids prepared for examination, the whole doctrine 
bas been denied, and the totally unwarranted con- 
clusion arrived at, '* There is no Archigenesis.” Such 
experiments as those of Pasteur and other very mar- 
vellous ones have really no value in this question, 
since they mt y prove that in the particular case, 
under certain and complex conditions, bo armenia 
is formed by Archi esis. Positive contradiction 
of the hypothesis of Archigenesis is impossible, 
Positive proof there is not yet, since no one has yet 
seen any organism take origin, except by Purentage. 
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Bat, thanks to our progress in biology during the 
last ten years, the question no longer presents the 
Meara difficulties ARIAL it cd eap the dis- 
covery of those simplest of conceivable organisms, 
tus Monee, it wad DINT that from inorganic 
materials a Cell should be formed by Archigenesle— 
an organism presenting two chemically, physically, 
and morphologically distinct portions, the inner Nu- 
cleus and the external Protoplssm. The formation 
of such a nucleated Plastid by Archigenesis is diffi- 
cult to conceive. But now by the discovery of Mon- 
era the matter assumes quites a different aspect. 
Such forms as Protogenas and Protamaba present no 
definite shapes, have no individual development, but 
grow and manilip by division. Their growth sud 
nutrition is purely a ph: ;hemical , Just 
as the growth of crystal, with this difference, that 
the viscid cohesion of Protoplasm entails intussuscep- 
tion of nutriment, while the crystal grows at its sur- 
face The same viscid state of cohesion ex- 

lains the reproduction of such Monera—which we 
mot observe in crystals; the cohesive power of 
the Protoplasm under certain conditions of nutri- 
trition is no longer sufficient to hold the body to- 
gether, and fission occurs. Thus the chief vital phe- 
Bomena of Monera are traced to physico-chemical 
‘causes. 

Since in our chemical laboratories, with our ex- 
oedi y limited and rough methods, we ha: 
ceeded’ fa forming many Carbon-compoun: 
have good reason to suppose that we may one day 
synthetically produce albuminoid bodies, is it not 
Fessonable io suppose that in the great laboratory of 
‘Nature, similar but more complex chemical synthe- 
sis may go on, such as the formation from inorganic 
materials of albuminoids and of living Protoplasm ? 
If weare to call in a special creative act—euperior 
to mere chemical synthesis—to account for the ex- 
istence of Protoplasm because we have not succeed- 
ed in forming it artificially, so also must we postu- 
late a peculiar creative act for a grest variety of 
minerals, such as felspar, fluor spar, heavy spar, 
augite, &c., since we are equally unable to build up 
these ‘inorganic bodies, In this way we should 
divide the whole world into a Natural and Buper- 
natural group. The former would contain such 
salts, , &c., as We can build up in the laboratory, 
cohol, acetic acid, &c. All these bodies have 
arisen by Arcbigenesis, i o., by natural mechanical 
means, solely by the interaction of the inherent phy- 
sical an. chemical forces of their matter. The latter 
group would contain all minerals not yet formed in 
the lsboratory, aleo all the complex Carbon-com- 

nds. These bodies would be considered as aris- 

by “Creation,” that la, by supernatural means, 
through En ina creative force existing exier- 
nally to the bodies, 

To every philosophic naturalist such a view 
must appear as untenable as is every assumption of 
“Creation.” On the other hand the assumption of 
‘an Archigenesis for the first living belngs from which 
all others have developed, is a logica! postulate of 
tbe human intelligence. 

It is not at all remarkable that as yet we have not 
observed the Archigenesis of Monera, Supposing it 
were taking place day and hour, it would 
be very difficult to observe. Very minute parti- 
cles oí Protoplasm are found in quantity, both 
in sea and fresh water, when carefully sought 
for are generally "I ents 
of decomposing organisms. But what proof is 
there of this ? and how gould At) De, cie 
proved that these particles bave not arisen by Archi- 
genesis? The first commencement of a Protoplasm- 
granule in a fluid would be as difficult to observe as 
the first commencement of a crystal In ita mother- 
liquor. And not lese difficult would be the obeerva- 
tion of the gradual growth of such an excessively 
minute Protoplasm-granule into the larger Proto- 
plasmic masses of Protamaba, &c. 

“Bathybius seems to be of the greatest significance 
for the theory of Archigenesis. For if not through 
Archigenesis, whence shall we derive thls Protoplas- 
mic covering of the deepest sea-bottom ? 

Either the Monera were once for all, at the begin- 
ning of organic life on the earth, produced by Archi- 

esis, and hence—since Monera still exist today 

S they must have reproduced in a direct line un- 
changed for many million years; or, in the course of 
the earth's hiatory, they have been produced by re- 
carring acts of Archigenesis, and in this case there is 
no reason why this should not occur at the 
resent time, The latier view presenta the fewest 
difficulties and exceptions to Prof. Haeckel. In any 
case, the Monera still living at the present day point 
out fo us the way te s correct understanding of the 
Origin of Life, and clear away the greatest dificult- 


ies which the hypothesis of Archigenesis previously 
ERL, 


presented, 


orders. 
of papers are 
ready editoi 
ment in our p: 
verti D 
oder poe lists" Not to be put off, the editor 
followed him up, saying, * Well, d—n it all, 
n run & religious column iool"— Amer. Newspaper 


Raporter. 
[This throws light on the origin of the “ religious 
colamn” in most “ secular” papers.—Ep.] 


* Very good," rejoina the ad- 
I also have very many religious 


Voices from the People. 


[ExrRACTs FROM LETTEBS.] 


MI have been reading Tae INDEX, and in 
each of its articles I find something peculiarly grati- 
fying,—s truth promulgated or & search instituted. 

have long been in want of some exposition of truth 
and principle such as 1 find in it Ever since I can 
remember, I have been to Church and Sunda) 
School regularly until about twenty, after whi 
time, I ‘went occasionally. I was not forced to 
go, but went because I wanted to, and I tried to bea 
good orthodox; but BT, want of credulity would 
not let me, As soon as began to think for myself, 
I began to have my doubts in to the divine 
authenticity ofthe Bible. The point I wish to make 
in this is, that I bad no one to talk to me who was 
opposed to Christianity, nor did I read anything op- 
posed to it; in fact, my knowledge of free publica: 
tions was limited to hearssy, perhaps of Tom Paine's 
works, or some similar work, which was alwa 
spoken of as such a disgusting thing that I would 
not have dared to read it if I had got the chance. 
However, I did notstep here, for I conceived from 
the start that my Creator, whoever or whatever He 
orit was, was not so unjust or unmerciful as to give 
me certain faculties, and then cast me into Hell, and 
there keep me forever and ever for using said facul- 
ties honestly. I will instance a case. I asked a cer- 
tain individual a question—the outgrowth of a doubt 
that I had, I wanted to know if a man opposed the 
Bible conscientiously (that is, if he honestly believed 
it was not divine), would God punish him for doing 
so? The snewer was,—' He is responsible for be- 
lieving. From this I went on, and found more and 
more to excite my attention to Bible fallacies. I 
know of no other way to account for my gradual 
wandering from Christianity, only ss the result of 
common sense. I knew not then that I had somany 
friends in my faith ; but declared to all that I talked 
with, that, rather than sacrifice principle, or practise 
by by professing Christianity when I did not 
believe in its dogmatism and bigotry, I would lose 
every friend. But not long after I had made my 
ideas known, I found to my astonishment that there 
were more who believed as 1 did, and, what was 
more, they were farther advanced in the belief. I 
am indebted to Dr. for afew copies of THE 
Inpex to read. I shall here stste that I have the 
promise of all his papers to read, as I can hardly af- 

d at present to take Tue Ixvex. The Dr. is m 

neighbor, and through him I get a great deal of val 
uable information. Please accept my unqualified 
desires for your success, and in the fature I hope to 
be able to assist you a little." 


c derer eoples ofitare taken in my parish 
here. One ly, & cultivated person, almost 
four score, told me the other day that she read it with 
great interest and pleasure. Science and scientific 
modes of thought In our free country seem to be the 
fan in His hand with which the Almighty Is sweep- 
Ing away the chaff and preparing. the Tin for such 
bearers of good tidings as Tua Inpex aud Radical, 
The poor psbulum with which the clergy are now 
seeking to satisfy the deepest wants of men is- turn- 
Ing them away ín disgust in multitudes. This is not 
the fault of human nature, bat its incorruptible glory. 
I find men not less earnest or religions now, than 
they seem to have been in the past. What is called 
religion is nothing to many, and they think that is 
all and religion is pla ed out But there is s living 
word that will fin em out and kindle their en- 
thuslaam. A church, however, ia a hard place to 
make it heard from. I didn't intend to say this, but 
let it go,” 

—— "Please place to my credit the enclosed two 
dollars for Tax Ispex for 1871, and keep right on 
hammering at old ‘total depravity’ and 'infant 
damnation,’ till all humanity shall scorn these twin 
monsters, the legitimate progeny of superstition and 
ignorance, and embrace a free, pure, and rational re- 
ligion, which neither insults God, Max or the Devil. 

foor fellow, I always did pity him, because men 
always blame him for all their mean acts, many of 
which any decent devil would blush to think of.) If 

u think this letter not orthodox, you must remem- 
ber I bave been reading Tar INDEX one year, and 
listened to Mr. Gannett's preaching one year (one of 
natures noblemem—modest ss brave); but be has 

sndleftus. He has returned to the * Hub. 
d noy I sm an humble member of Rev. Rowland 
Connors congregation. Isn't he srouser? 'Tis the 
mind that forms the stature of the man.” 


—— * My church bere is the grand old forest, the 
sea-waves make the anthem, the wind gives the re- 
ses; all tell me, God is Love and Justice. And 
Tam not worried by seelng men and women arrayed 
in their best, worshipping the Supreme Goodness in 
chnrehes no poorly dressed brother or sister can 
enter. Out upon their fables and their pagan belief, 
their forms without a soul! and God bleas Taz In- 
ind speed the day of true and righteous Lib- 
erty.” 


—" If I could bave had such a publication thirty 
years ago, it would have been a great help.” 


——‘T notice that you have delivered lectures on 
* The Place that Christianity Holds among the True 
Causes of Civilization. You have not published 
them and I want tosee them. How can I obtain 
them? Free Religion bas many friends in the 
west, and it is pre-eminently the place to hold your 
conventions. For instance, Chicago, St Louis, 
Omaha, and Sioux City. The people want an intro- 
duction, and the conventlona open the way for future 
work. [am satisfied they would do the cause an in- 
calculable amount of good. Whatever I can do for 
our cause and Tax Inpex will be cheerfully and 
gladly done, J find thatprejudice is one of the most 
formidable obstacles to be overcome by us. I know 
some personally who renounce sn tote the doctrine of 
total depravity, but still haven't the independence 
and self-reliance to come out in favor of free religion. 
Please excuse the remarks. I intended only to sub- 
scribe, but the subject is an interesting and inex- 
haustible one, and I didn’t resist the temptation to 
say a word." 


——" Tas Ixpzx has proved not only an exceed- 
ingly interesting but very valusble paper to me, The 
real progress made in allowing reason to exercise 
even partial sway in matters of religion has most 
alarmed our Doctors of Divinity. Yet their ignor- 
ance of the real state of enlightenment and freedom 
from the old kondage is evidenced by the open pride 
they seem to take in setting up men of straw repre- 
senting ‘free religioniets; and then toppling them 
over by the old and stale arguments of the theologi- 
cal seminaries. Your paper presents with great 
clearness the real and present issues, and I with 

earnestness wish the Editor a ‘Happy New 

ear’ and that the happiness shall be largely owing 

to a successful prosecution of the work in which he 
takes so effective an interest.” 


——" Allow me to say, as regards the * negro" you 
are not posted, While sa kind father may love his 
children ever so well, this love, as well as humanity, 
makes him keep ‘edge tools’ eut of their hands. 
"The vast majority of the negroes South are no more 
than children. Although I was a slave-owner, it 
never blunted my hnmanity. The right of suffrage 
80 universally conferred has done tbe'race harm and 
will work harm to the present generation. How lt 
does harm I have not time to show. Sufficient te 
say it will not do well toadvance children too rapidly 
atschool Those who have been raised North can 
hardly imagine how grown up negroes can still be 
children, Privilegea should have been gradu 

conferred upon the liberated slave. This two-thi 

of the former alave-owners were willing to do, and 
would bave done.’ 


—*My year’s subscription, I believe, expired the 

1st of January, and since that time, having en- 
here as. , the copies have not reached me 

— if sent at all and I bad made up my mind to dis- 
continue it entirely. But the longer I am without i 
the more I want it T believe it strikes the 
heartstrings of a number of people than any- 
thing else ever published ; and aa long as there la en 
Impex and I am able to read, I cannot welldo with, 
eut it” 


— ^] send you the money for some more INDEX. 
I have access to a good many papers, and don’t al- 
ways have time to read yours through. But almost 
every time I glance at i, I find something I need. 
Your Christmas sermon was worth more than the 
subscription. THE ÍNDEX ls a good thing for every 
thoughtful person to have hendy." 


———— 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


TimsriwDEPEXDENT Sooretr,—Regular meotings of this 
Society will be held during the spring on Sunday forenoona, 
at 10% o'clock, in Daniels’ Block. corner of Jefferson and Sum 
mit Streets, In the hall over the U. S. Exprese Office, The pub- 
Ue are cordially invited. 
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[For Tae Inpex.} 
THE ALCHEMIST, 


No eager sorcerer that doth nightly tend 
"His seething canldrons, while his greedy soul 
Seeks to turn dross to gold ; or strives to blend 
"His secret simples in some potent whole 
‘That shall ensure the boon of endieas days! 
My Alchemist pursues no occult ways, 
But takes the dullest things of this dull earth, 
Corroding cares, hopes withered at thelr birth, 
And, by the magic of her purer art 
(A deeper alchemy than I can trace), 
Pours from the crucible of her warm beart 
‘A precious coinage, bearing on ita face 3 
Her soul's impress, and strows the golden shower 
Abroed, till all do homage to ber power. 
Desr: Huare. 


The Hudex. 


APRIL 20, 


1s71. 


The Editor of Tux Isner dove not Aold himself responsible 
-for tha opinions of correspondents or contributors: Its columns 
ars open for ths fres discussion of all questions included under 
Wa general purpose. 

 Nonotkes vill betaken of anonymous communications, 


to any address on receipt 
Only a limited number can be 


ES Tavras vor TUE Toexs, ox REFBESENTATIVE PAPERS 
ynom Tus INpux "— io the title of a neatly-printed tract of alx- 
published by Tus Inpgr containing 

y Amfirmations" and “ Modern Principles," 


Dollar, ora less number at the eame rate—on4 cent G copy. 
s will be sent free to those who will elrculate thea, 
‘Dut are unable to pay for them. 


EW-Mr. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engsgements to 
lecture on Bapicat Ruxicion, either for 8! 


a Tomei. 
the Editor and v 
e Editor an 
make it a special object to introduce tha 
possible, as an orgam of tbe most advan 
Sf the times, and will report thi 
ABI Edtior, 


‘ToxxDo, O., April, 1871, For the Inpax’ Assoctitiox. 


“ ABIOGENESIS. 


On our second and third pages will be 
found an exceedingly valnable summary of 
recent researches by Prof. Haeckel into the 
origin of living forms. It will abundantly 
repay the most thoughtful perusal. That 
the doctrine of Spontaneons Generation (Abi- 
ogenesis, as Huxley terms it) is destined to 
become in some shape nn unquestioned trath 
of science, we have not a shadow of doubt, 
sinoe it offers the only conceivable refuge 
from the absurdities of supposed supernatural 
intervention, But that this doctrine bas 
necessarily a “ materialistic’? bearing, we eee 
ag yet no reason to believe. The problem of 
the perpetuation of consciousness after death, 
if it ia to be negatively solved, must be argu- 


ed on broader than merely physico-chemical ` 


grounds. We shall hold “ materialism ” to a 
much stricter logic than itis wont to use. If 
it proves its point, none will be quicker than 
we tondmit the fact; but by the same war- 
rant that Haeckel pronounces “ positive con- 
tradiction " of “ spontaneous generation ” im- 
possible, we too are authorized to pronounce 
positive contradiction” of immortality im- 
possible. 

The great argument of “materialism” 
seems to be as follows :— 

No form of consciousness is possible with- 
out nervous organization. 


All nervons organization is destroyed at | have a fair chance to “fire the Southern 


death. 

Therefore no form of consciousness is pos- 
sible after death. 

The first premise is what logicians call a 
sophisma ficta universalitatis ; thatis, a “ fal- 
lacy of unreal generality,” as Sir W. Hamil- 
ton translates it. Who can venture to say 
that mo form of consciousness is possible 
without nervous organization, unless he can 
show that he is acquainted with all forma of 
consciousness? Yet this can be shown by 
none—and asserted by none who realizes the 
vastness of the universe. Would such an as- 
sertion be entitled to any more respect than 
the equally dogmatic assertions of Catholic 
priests? On all such points,as Krug well 
says [Hamilton's Logic, p. 328], “ Experience 
alone can instruct us.” 

We consider, then, that the doctrine of 
“spontsneous generation" is no more un- 
favorable to immortality than that of “ spe- 
cial creation." But even if it is, that is no 
reason for shutting our eyes to facts. It is 
moral and intellectual cowardice to turn 
away from any truth because of its supposed 
consequences. The choice here lies between 
“miracle” and “spontaneous generation.” 
Be consequences what they may, we believe 
the latter must be accepted. 


“SENTIMENTALISM.” 


“The arguments adduced in its favor In the de- 
bates [referring to the Ku-Klux bill] have been of the 
usual kinds, luctlons from certain abstract no- 
tions of juslice, fitness, and what not, of about as 
much bearing on the case as snatches of poetry. 
The reliance of all its advocates on brute force as a 
remedy for deep-seated social disorders seems to be 
about asstrong as that of old Haynauor Radetzky and 
their contempt for the lessons of history even deeper. 
Few or none of them make any mention of amnesty 
or concilistion, or any other civilized cure or pallia- 
tive. An amnesty bil has, however, been intro- 
duced by Mr. Hale, who cleverly anticipated Mr. 
Butler with it, and hes passed the House, which re- 
moves everybody's disabilities, except those of offl- 
cers who left the army of the Btates to en- 
gage in the rebellion, representatives and senators 
who resigned their seats for s similar purpose, and 
the members of atate conventions which voted ordi- 
nances of secession. This is very good as far as lt. 

j, but it still leaves disfranchised a large body of 
fhe micat influential men at the South, whose assist- 
ance in restoring order is of the last importance. 
"The continuance of their disqualification at this late 
date can only be prompted elther by a desire for 
vengeance—which is no basis for civilized legisla- 
tion—or by the hope that lt will deter them from do- 
ing the like again, But no rational man supposes 
that the fear of being disfranchised if it did not suc- 
ceed, would now prevent any Southern man from 
engaging in another rebellion, The true teat of the 

ness or badness of all legislation about the 
South at this moment, supposing it to be constitu- 
tional, and therefore not dangerous to tho rest of the 
country, is its tendency to pacify the disturbed 
States. Any measure that has this tendency is good; 
any measure that has it not is bad. It is, however, 
ridiculous to suppose that the denial of political 
rights to a body of greatly respected and influential 
men in every Ntate. can have any auch tendency, or 
can produce anything but irritation. Most of our 
proscriptive legislation has been more worthy of an 
old Aulic councillor, advised by an old arcliduchess, 
an old Dominican monk, and a colonel of dragoons, 
than the legislature of a free people, which owes its 

(ness and strength most of all to kiudness and 
confidence in human nature." 


The New York Nation, in the above pars- 
graph, again satirizes what itis went to call 
* Sentimentalism,” i. ¢., regard for “ abstract 
notions of justice” and similar absurdities, 
which it represents as the peculiar weakness 
of certain gushing reformers like Wendell 
Philips. We hare a rigbt then to expect 
some stern and practical suggestions from the 
Nation. On the contrary, it wants to * con- 
ciliate” the Ku-Klur, and thinks it quite 
Haynau-ish to put astop to their riot of mur- 
der by a few well-aimed bullets from United 
States muskets. It wants to let Jefferson 
Davis and his gang of dyed-in-the-wool 
rebels get control of the South again, and 


heart” into a second rebellion. It wants to 
give a “kiss for a blow," and win over these 
political and social desperadoes by "kind. 
ness.” If this isnot * Sentimentalism " with 
a vengeance, a perfect deluge of philantbrop- 
ic mush and milk, we are quite incompetent 
to recognize the article when we see it. 
What the Ku-Klux and their “greatly re- 
spected and influential" instigatore and 
backers need, is to be suppressed like any 
other rioters in arms, and taught that politi. 
cal brigandage is a game in which death on 
the spot is the penalty of defeat. While the 
N. Y. Nation wastesits sentimental commis 
eration on the Ku-Klux, we would have the 
American nation protect their wretched and 
defenceless victims, The firat duty of any 
government is tokeep the peace, and pat 
down promptly all attacks by ruffians on the 
life, liberty, or property of any class of the 
people. The policy which would “ conciliate” 
such highway robbers and murderers as the 
Kua-Klux is “ sentimental " mawkishness of 
the most nauseating type. 
—————— 

“ The Indez, Toledo, does not like to be called in- 
fidel. It even claims to be faithful, or believing. It 
compares Itself to the South, which didn’t like to be 
called rebel ; but it was so called, notwithstanding. 
Infidel is a short word, an honest word, and 
ea the exact difference between & believer in 
and those who, as The Index asserta it does, “stan 
squarely outside of Christianity,” to whom Christ is 
no more than other men, nor quite as much; that are 
‘unbelievers in Christ, that is, infidels. We had no 
idea that Mr, Abbot's.skin was thin en to feel 
such a word us a blow. As Mr. Frothingham exalts 
it, and esnonizes its saints, Voltaire, Paine & Co, 
Mr. Abbot must not let his New York brother get 
ahead of him. He has hitherto kept the front in 
this rece to the abyss of anti-Christianism. The 

of Mr. Frothingham, for boldness and impi- 
ety, puts him again on the lead. May we even hope 
that a drop of bis ecclesiastical, ancestral blood and 
name has begun to move disquietly within him, 
and that this objection to a title perfectly consistent 
is the precursor ofan abandonment of the same. Bo 
may it be.” 

Zion’s Herald must try again. It has made 
& very creditable effort to underatand us; but 
the effort was too severe for ita brain, which 
gave out a little too soon. “ Does not like to 
be called an infidel.” We said we did not 
care whether we were called un “infidel” or 
not. “Compares itself to the South.” We 
said nothing of the sort. ' Claims to be faith- 
ful or believing.” We said we were faithful 
in disbelieving. “Skin thin, eic" We mid 
we were pachydermatous. And so on. The 
Herald must go back to its seat, and study its 
lesson longer. We dare say it will do belter 
next time. Don’t be discournged. May yet 
become President of the United States. 


—————— 
The Golden Age is certuinly one of the 
most interesting papers published. Mr. Til- 
ton and Rev. W. T. Olarke (formerly editor 
ofthe Liberal Christian) bring great skill 
and familiurity with the business to the man- 
agement of the paper. Now and then s com- 
ica] misprint occurs, to save the (olden Age 
from the dangerous reputation of typograph- 
ical perfection. Mr. 'l'owne's article on the 
“ Essenes” wes made to be on the “ Essences;" 
and in the last number Prof. Morse is made 
to“ puta gridle round the earth in forty 
minutes,” which is certainly “hurrying up 
the cakes” with astounding celerity. g 


— 9 —— 

August Brenfano, 33 Union Square, New 
York, has reprinted from the London Acad- 
emy Mr. Wallace's admirable condensation of 
Mr. Darwin’s " Descent of Man.” It is well 
worth reading, especially by those who can- 
not purchase the latter work itself. Pamph- 
let, price 25 cents. For sale in Toledo at H. 
S. Stebbina’s, 115 Summit St. 
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ACTIVE PIETY. 


The difference between rational and “eyan- 
gelical” piety was pleasingly illustrated at a 
recent meeting of the Methodist Preachers’ 
Association, in New York. The discussion 
was on the following question :—* What is 
our duty as Ministers concerning fashionable 
Pleasures and amusements?” Rey, Mr. Har- 
ris declared himself opposed to operatic and 
dramatic performances, dancing and card- 
Playing. “What about croquet?” asked a 
brother. Mr. Harris “had never played that 
childish game,” and gave no reply. Mr. 
Gorse, whose name carries with it an aroma 
of the country, asked for advice on the sub- 
ject of croquet. It was clear about dancing 
arid going to the play (city vices mainly), but 
croquet gave him concern. Rev. Mr. Weed, 
another symbolical name, inqnired of Mr. 
Ferris (Ferret?) his views on the influence of 
money as a cause of demoralization in the 
Church. Mr. Ferris considered it a live 
question which the Church should consider. 
Mr. Smyth never went tos theatre, or played 
cards or checkers, and even disapproved of 
cheas ag a parlor game. Mr. Shaffer never st- 
tended an opera, nover smoked a pipe or ci- 
gar, never chewed tobacco, and waa s total 
abatainer from all kinds of spirituous drinks. 
But (fatal admission !} “he did keep a piano 
in his house for the amusement of his child- 
ren, and he occasionally danced inthe parlor 
with them.” 

* Did you open the dancing with prayer ?^ 
* [ did not.” 

“Did you dance to sacred music?" “I did 
not; I don't know how." 

* Well, then, God help yon!” 

Mr. Shaffer gently defended himself on the 
ground of the privacy and the limited charac- 
ter of the amusement. But the exclamations of 
dismay were repeated, and Mr. Ferris, shocked 
and humiliated, “with the utmost kindness 
and in no spirit of disrespect to Mr. Shaffer,” 
was of opinion that, if discipline was to be 
enforced, the case to begin with was before 
them. Mr. McClean (how pertinent these 
gentlemen’s names are!) reminded the com- 
pany of the danger of inviling the devil to 
tempt them. But Mr. Landon * could notal- 
together condemn such amusements, if they 
were practised in the spirit of religion.” Ifa 
person could dance or go to the theatre in the 
spirit of religion, it was within.the rules of 
the Book of Discipline. 

At this point the discussion ceased for the 
time, and was adjourned to another occasion, 

It would be easy to turn this scene into 
ridicule, but it was very serions to the men 
who took part in it. On such gross matters 
as horse-racing, drunkenness, fashionable and 
vulgar dissipation, they heartily agreed. 
They all recognized the devil in his dark 
dress, palpable caudal appendage, and pro- 
truding horns. The discussion turned on hia 
identity when these noticeable peculiarities 
were concealed. These gentlemen were train- 
ed to suspect the “world.” This was the 
soul of their ministty. And if their type of 
piety be accepted, if piety be conceded to be 
a devotion to things unseen and eternal, a 
state of mind withdrawn from earthly cares, 
interests, and pleasures, a life in God, a fixed 
desire to escape entanglement in temporal 
vexations and carry perfect innocence to the 
abodes of the blessed, the debate above men- 
tioned was reasonable, justin tone, and point- 
ed in argument. 

If the world is a hostile camp and we are 


aliens, strangers, enemies, compelled to pass 
through it and obliged to glide on awiftly 
and noiseleasly in order to escape detection, 
then Mr. Shaffer was at fault in dancing with 
his children, and was right in asking the 
benefit of his brethren’s prayers. No caution 
can be excessive. The amusement that can- 
not be enjoyed in a religious spirit must be 
abstained from. The dance that cannot be 
performed after prayer and to the music ofa 
lively hyron tune must be discountenanced. 
Better a stupid home thau a godless one. 
Better children who have no fun here than 
children who have no plesaure hereafter, Mr. 
McClean waa right in saying that the old- 
fashioned Methodist ways were the beat. 

The two theories cannot be confounded. 
"The rationaliste distinguish between use and. 
sbuse, commending use as beneficent. The 
“evangelicals” really make no such distinc- 
tion, but, on the ground that the use always 
leads to abuse, discourage use. The former 
employ all innocent means to enliven, cheer 
and incite the active powers. The latter, fear- 
ing the consequence of such exercise, pre- 
scribe the Bible in place of literature, psalm 
tunes for songs, Sunday School processions 
for dances, and we don’t know what for check- 
ers, backgammon and chess. The one de- 
velops, the other represses. The development 
is sometimes too reckless, headlong and confi- 
dent; the repression is too absolute and etub- 
born. 

There may be excess on either side; but, 
however modified and shaded, the principles 
do not runinto one another. The rational- 
ist’s first emotion on reading a discussion like 
the foregoing will be contempt. The “ evan. 
gelical’s " first emotion on reading such com- 
ments aa these will perhaps be abhorrence. 
‘The rationalist charges the “ evangelical” with 
being a visionary. The “evangelical ” charges 
the rationalist with being a worldling. The 
rationalist thinks the position of the “evan- 
gelical” wholly absurd; the “evangelical” 
thinks the position of the rationalist extreme- 
ly dangerous, Let each work out his own 
theory, and work it out in earnest; for each 
requires all the earnestness he can command. 
The Methodist Preachers’ Association do well 
to hold their church members sternly to their 
standard of piety while they pretend to have 
one, and the “liberal” ministers, instead of 
mocking their squeamishness and timidity, 
will do well to prove that their own theory of 
freedom creates men and women who are 
sweet and serviceable for eyery day uses. The 
qualities of consistency and courage we are 
never tired of praising. If the Methodiats 
hold to their standard of piety, let them pro- 
mulgate and enforce it in the face of an un- 
believing and deriding world. If that theory 
be mistaken and mischievous, as we profound- 
ly believe that it is, the way to expose and 
undermine it is to make amusements profit- 
able to society, to demonstrate their wisdom 
and justify their practice as helps to rational 
life. 

0. B. F, 


guilt of schim may be on him who least 
thinks it; he being rahor he ele whe makes 
unnecessary and onc impositions, than he 
who Lepper lima because he cannot do otherwise 
without violating his conscience, —Jeremy Taylor. 
We commend the above to the attention of 
the Unitarian leaders who blame the schis- 
matic tendencies of young radicals, and feel 
deeply injured when they leave the National 
Conference on account of the “ preamble.” 


“SLEEP IS AN OPINION.” 


Samson, the famous French actor, went to 
sleep while a young tragedian was reading a 
tragedy for his judgment. On being waked 
up by the indignant reader, and asked of 
what value his opinion would be under such 
circumstances, he answered—* Monsieur, in 
such a matter, sleep is an opinion.” 

There is constant complaint from all con- 
servatiye religions of the indifference of the 
heretics. Roman Catholics charge it upon 
Protestants, Trinitarians upon Unitarians. 
For our Irish domestics there are no atormy 
Sundays. Their church is always full. Mar- 
tin Luther's wife was quite troubled to find 
how much less she and her husband cared 
abont religious ceremonies than before they 
left their original faith. In the same way I 
heard some Unitarian young ladies debating 
the probable position of a certain lawyer of 
their acquaintance. “Is he a Unitarian ?” 
asked one. “I suppose so,” said another; 
“he never goes ta church.” 

It is not to be wondered at that Unitarians 
themselves make this complaint of those who 
have ceased to be attracted by that form of 
worship. Dr, Bellows, for instance, lately 
complained of the difficulty of interesting 
the Harvard professors in any form of organ- 
ized religion. He does not seem to perceive 
that their sleep is an opinion. 

One obvious reason why this diminution of 
interest takes place is in the fact that the 
churches have hitherto been filled not merely 
by love but by fear; and when you take 
away the fear, you take away much of the in- 
ducement to attend church. The basis of all 
missionary enterprise is the hope of saving 
souls from hell-fire; but when one ceases to 
believe in that, it ia not possible to put an 
equal amount of zeal into saying people from 
the mere dread of it. It is the duty of an 
honest opponent, Gilbert Haven for instance, 
to strain every nerve to save all radicals from 
the fearful doom which awaits them, on his 
theory. He ought fo spend all hia substance, 
give all his life to that work. But why 
should they take the eame amount of interest 
in saving him, when they do not believe in 
any such eternal danger? We see that, he is 
in danger of much narrowness and bigotry, 
and we are not indifferent to that; and if we 
believed him to be in danger of hopeless per- 
dition, we should work harder to save him, I 
think, than he has yet worked to save us. So 
long as we do not, it is enough simply to 
give an opinion upon his doctrines; and that 
opinion is apt to come in the form of indiffer- 
ence, or of sleep. 

If we lived in a time of positive persecution, 
heretics would doubtless have to bestir them- 
selves; but that time has passed. The great- 
est bigots now let heretics alone, or at most 
turn them out of their reading-rooma, which 
is but a mild form of torture. Naturally 
they are let alone in turn, and this letting- 
alone, on the part of heretics, becomes chron- 
ic. If they support Tax INDEX end the 
Radical and the Free Religions Association, 
it ia not primarily from s love of fight, or 
from the desire to save souls, bat from the 
love of good sense and independent thinking. 
But the Advance and the A. B. C. F. M. are 
supported by a belief that men's souls are 
perishing eternally, for want of them. We 
who believe that God takes better care than 
that of the souls whom he has created, have 
no motive so pungent asthi Where a man 
grows weary of the forms and doctrines of 
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the churches, he has a very easy remedy by 
simply staying at home. It does not seem a 
very heroic form of protest, but it does its 
work in the end, 

One of the best passages in Lecky's “ His- 
tory of Rationalism” (a book that seems to 
me unequal and overrated) is that in which 
he shows that civilization does not s0 often 
destroy false opinions by conflict as by neg- 
lect. “They perish by indifference, not by 
contempt. They are relegated to the dim 
twilight land that surrounds every living 
faith; the land of the unrealized and the in- 
operative.” Anda Frenchman has said the 
same thing more tersely before, pointing out 
that the withdrawal of persecution and the 
substitution of indifference are the doom of 
every sect. “Nulla persecution, beaucoup 
d'indifference et d’oubli, cesi la mort de toutes 
les sectes.” 

T. W. H. 
[The omission of the accents in tho above French quotation 


le due to the lack of forelgn type in ou? publishing ofiice.—Er.] 
M 

The Free Congregational Society of Flor- 
ence, Mass., is prosperous, and successful in 
the best sense of the word. Mr. Charles C. 
Burleigh, who set the Unitarisn Conference 
at New York in an uproar by saying in per- 
fect good faith that “the Lord Jesus Christ” 
meant in the New Testament only “Mr. 
Jesus Christ," has been its regular speaker 
forseveral years; and now Miss Elizabeth 
M. Powell (sister, we believe, of the devoted 
editor of the N. Y. National Standard) is to 
be his co-laborer. The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, signed *Seth Hunt, Chair- 
man,” and published in the Northampton 
Free Press, is both witty and wise, as the fol- 
lowing extract will show :— 

“In rtüng from to the doings and 
prospects of the Free Congregational Bociety, your 
committee find themselves in an anomalous position. 
Other societies, or churches, measure their success by 
the number they put into the fold; we by the num- 
ber Ietout. They pen up, we take down the bars. 
While, therefore, we are busy sho men how to 
ies is to be feared the reports of the churches 

yw, in more senses than one, how many get taken 
in. Although we do not seek to arouse the fears of 


the young and timid, ving false alarms of fire 
mannoia, nor by pie to other common 
methode of stirring up religious excitements, yet we 
can truly assert that every one of our gatherings has 


been an‘ inquiry meeting. " 


It is pleasant to find the articles with 
which our frienda favor us noticed appreciat- 
ingly by the press. We think that the praise 
bestowed by the New Jerusalem Messenger of 
April 12 on an essay we lately published, is 
entirely deserved :— 


"Tmx Inpex ox SwEDExORG.—The Toledo IN- 
DE, the organ of Free Religion, publishes, in its 
number for March 18th, a most excellent synopsis of 
the teachings of the New Church. The article was 
written to be read before a reading Club in North- 
ampton, Mass. We should be glad to know some- 
thing of the author. Ifthe New Ohurch could al- 
ways receive such treatment from the religious presa 
in the statement of its belief, it would have no cause 
to complain. The article is long, but it is so clear 
and excellent a statement of the main points of our 
belief, that we venture to give nearly the whole of it, 
omitting the introductory sketch of Swedenborg's 
scientific career and a few unnecessary paragraphs." 


The following anecdote is sent to us for 
publication. A little Sanday School scholar 
had committed to memory the text—* He 
will come as a thief in the night," and was 
asked—* How will Christ appear?" The 
child innocently replied—*As a burglar!” 
It is dangerous sometimes to translate the 
Bible into plain English. 


A friend in Indianapolis writes:—* The 
Radical Club here is a great success. Hall 
crowded, and discussions most animated.” 


Communications. 


N. B.—Correspondenta must run the risk of typographical 
error. The utmost care will be taken (o avoid them ; but hars- 
after no space wilt be spared to Errata. 


N. B.— legibly written articles sland a very poor chance af 
publication. ^ 


SCIENCE AND SPECULATIVE PHIL- 
osoPHY. 


Qourmcry, Itt., April 16, 1871. 
F. E. Assor, Esq: 

Dear Bir,—l have something to say to you about 
your essey published in No. 6%. You say there are 
two schoole of Free Religion, the “ Intuitive School” 
and the ‘Scientific School ;” and go on to show the 
different attitudes which the different schools assume 
toward the questions of God and Immortality. In 
this class you may include the 8j tive Philoso- 
pe as belonging to the “ Intuitional School;" but 
f you do, you have certainly given a statement of 


their attitude towards the nestion mentioned, 
which I believe they woul yudiate, Lam myself 
2 mere novicein Speculative Philosophy sa compared 


with you; but I cannot help thinking, until my res- 
son is convinced otherwise, that Speculative Philoso- 
phy does not “ beg the question ;" that it “ approaches 
their solution by tbe one universal *—" the 
union of induction and deduction ;” that it furnishes 
a“ solution such that any cultured mind can attain 
certainty for iteelf;” that its resulta " are intelligible 
by any one with education enough to follow them ;" 
and that “ita authority rests on the discovery of truth 
which any qualified person can verify, or re-discover 
at his leisure.” I cannot see why it may not be as 
true that Reason transcends Understanding, aa that 
Understanding transcends Simple Apprehension. 
Yours respectfully, 
Bax. H, Err, JR. 


[It was no part of our purpose to deal with Specu- 
lative Philosophy aa such, which could not be hand- 
led in a popular lecture. Btill less can ws enter here 
on any such treatment of that subject. It must suf- 
fice to say that in our opinion Speculative Philoso- 
phy is to be as thoroughly revolutionized by science 
as is religion. As to the nature of this revolution we 
entertain very distinct, though only partially devel- 
oped, ideas; and it isa hope we cannot yet relin- 
quish that the future will give an opportunity to un- 
fold them. But we find it not wise to dwell too 
much on what might have been. Today we haye 
another task to do, and we must resist the tempta- 
tion to enter on the fields to which our correspond- 
ent invites nz.—Ep.] 


————————— 
FREE MEDICINE. 


[We print the following letter by special permis- 
sion. It waa not designed for publication, and we 
regret we cannot append the name of the wrlter.— 
Ep] 

Bosrox, April 8, 1871. 
Mz. F. E. Assor: 

Dear Bir, — see by a paragraph in Tae Ixpzx of 
this week, that you are endeavoring to get hold of 
No. 2, of Vol. 1. It your object is (as I hope) to sup- 
Ply subscribers who file their paper, and who are 

tout the number mentioned, will you consider 
me as hungering and thirating after 
of that particular issue. 

I fear you aro“ all abroad” regarding the relations 
of the regular physicians and the homcopatbists. It 
seems as hard to make people understand this aub- 
ject as it in to make plain the object of the Free Re 
gionis May I whisper a word in your private 
ear 

‘The belief of the regular or rational physicians is 
that aZ systems in medicine are false, and that true 
eclecticiam is the only true basis of practice. (Please 
not confound true eclecticism with the system known 

ularly as the Eclectic, the adherents of which are 
tanic physicians.) Whenever the regular physi- 
cian learns or finds that a drug, or a means of treat- 
ment, is capable of producing a good efect in dis- 
eased conditions uf the body, that remedy or that 
means he adopts; sod he employs the remedy in as 
small a dose ss will produce the effect desired, Al- 
lopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, electropathy, &c., 
are systems, and are all wrong. At the same time 
the rational physician employs electileity and water, 
where experience has shown that they are beneficial. 
If he finds that the homceopathist has a remedy 
which he himself has not employed, which will pro- 
duce a given desired effect, he is glad to avail him- 
self of it. "This would not make him a believer in 
electropathy, hydropathy, or homeopathy. 

The popular impression that the regular physi- 
clans are allopathists has done much to perpetuate 
the false idea I refer to, The name was coined by 
the homeopathists, but it has never been accepted 
by the regular physicians, so far as this term im- 
plies the practice of a system. They do not practise 
allopathy nor any other pathy. 

The plan of uniting all the schools in one organi- 


the righteousness 


zation is very well. The“ Old Schoel" would have 
been glad to have had the investigation of the sys. 
tem question continued under the maternal roof 
Read the resolutions of the homeopathists in the 
letter of Dr. Horsch to which you refer, if you desire 
to know the feelings of one of the sects as to a re 
union. [See INDEX No. 36.] . 

A word as to the action of Dr. Van Aernam, 
"Would you, a believer in universal religion and in a 
never-endin, for truth, aid in electing tox 
position where his creed would gain in popular 
favor, a person who insisted that all the diseases of 
the moral nature were only to be cured by means of 
his creed? Do you, a free religionist, conceive that 
the pr egre of bc purple V. 
would be in any degree stay: lecting the editor 
ot Zion's Herald a member of the School Committee? 

Would I think it just possible that, if he were 
alone with one of the pupils, examining bim for a 
school of a higher grade, he might slip into his hand 
a tract informing him that he was destined to ever 
lasting punishment, unless he believed that Jesus 
was the Christ? lf you were satisfied that Mr. 
Frothingham was aa well qualified intellectually, 
would you, if you hed the power, remove Mr. Haven 
and appoint Mr. Frothingham, even if you had no 
evidence with regard to the tract? Again, what 
would you think of the mental calibre of aman who 
would call you a conservative old fogy? Not that 
you care for epithets, but do you think a person with 
to litle conception of what constitutes real progre 
worthy s responsible position where it would aj 
that he was recognized by you as a capable and hom 
est observer? 

As to the future I haye ns much faith that sec- 
tarianism in medicine will be done away with, as 
you have that it will cease to exist in religion. Eclec- 
ticism, that is, free medicine, is true because It is free, 
and is progressive because it is free. All of the sects 
in medicine are in chains. If in the constant search 
for the truth the ational physiciens find it in the 
xp. of homeopathy, they will become homoo- 

athisis, <i 
P hope you see where the regular physicians stand. 
I will only finally call your attention to some resolu- 
tions passed by the Lynn (Mass.) Medical Bociety, 
and published in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of March 16, in which Dr. Van Aernam's 
Action is approved, as being justified towards " all 
the sectarian schools of medicine." The resolutions 
also express sympathy towards Dr. Van A. on se 
count of the misrepresentations to which he is sub- 
jected. Itis not true, namely, that the Pension Sur- 
geon has been removed because he was a homeo- 
path, but because Dr. Van Aernam deems the pro- 
of true medicine would be, no matter how lit- 
le, obstructed by the recognition in any way efa 
sectarian. 


Iam yours very truly, 


, M. D. 


[A subsequent letter contained the following ad- 
ditional statements, which we add aa & postecript— 
Ev] 

‘he pathies are wrong, not simply because 
are yeken, but becauds the ayatetal mre Wrong. 
am not saying that all systems are wrong, but only 
that all [existi El systems in medicine are wrong. 
One after another, as these various systems have 
been suggested, have they been impartially investi- 
ted by careful, intelligent physicians, yearning for 
tter means of benefiting their fellow-men Not 
one of them but has been found false, while few have 
been found from which something bas not been taken, 
with a "God be thanked.” Medicine can scarcely 
yet be called a science. It may, perhaps, be 
‘an uncertain science. 

[So long as “regular” physicians refuse to consult 
with other physicians, equally able with themselves 
to pass the strictest examinations, simply because they 
adopt a different theory of medical treatment,—4o 
long as the former refuse to admit the latter into their 
Medical Societies for the same reason alone,—it can 
hardly be held that the “Old School" is free from 
sectarianism. The existence of this proscription is 8 
fact, as we presume no one will deny. Yet practi- 
cally it makes the “ Old School” as much a sect as 
the Eclectica, the Homceopathista, the Hydropstbisu, 
ate, The“ Old School" thus seems to occupy in med- 
icine the ground occupied by the Catholic Chureh ia 
religion. The Catholics deny that they arc a sect 
applying this term exclusively to the various Protest- 
ant bodies. But in point of fact they are themselves 
a sect, since they exclude all Protestants from ther 
communion, and jealously maintain a dividing lint. 
The Romanists claim to be the only true Church, 84 
the " regulars” claim to be the only true school. Is 
each case we seem to see the same exclusivenes. 
Arewe in error? Would it not be betler to recog: 
nize as “regular physicians” all who can pass strict 
and searching examinations, and to extend to all such 
equal privileges in all respecta? 

We ought to add that we confess our entire incom- 
petency to decide between the conflicting theories of 
medical treatment, and that we have no more pat 
tiality for one than for another. Our interest in the 
matter arises solely from the tact that Free Medicine 
is a particular application ot Free Religion.—En.] 
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LIBERAL SPIRITUALISM. 


Looxrorr, Int., April 12, 1871. 
Mz. Assor: 

Dear Sir,—If there is one thing above all others I 
most admire,it is fair and honest dealing with those 
with whom we differ in opinion; and if there is 
aught I most dislike, it is conceited egotism. 

nce the advent of Tire Inpex with your “ Fifty 
Affirmations,” there has necessarily been a great deal 
of opposition and agitation. Opposition and mis- 
representation were to be expected from those di- 
rectly interested in sustaining the Christian system 
and more particularly from that numerous ly be- 
longing to the popular creeds. 

It gives me t pleasure to learn that there are & 
few included in the latter clasa who are inibued with. 
a spirit of liberality and kindness, that puts to shame 
many who claim exemption from the tyranny of 

is, but who still cling to the Christian uame as 
essential, 

After reading carefully your “Affirmations,” and 
Linc Li nies ad understanding the Poen 

lgginson, Frothingham, and others of similar 
tendencies, we gave you a cordial greeting, feeling 
assured that the path you had marked oùt, was one 
hitherto untrod, though destined to command in- 
creasing attention in the various efforts for human 
advancement. Your name was not familiar to me. 
I knew little of your antecedents, and for this reason 
(not a very plausible one) watched very closely to 
‘fee what fairness and ability you would bring to sus- 
tain your averments. 

A year and over has added its links of history to 
the past, and stil) Tae INpex lives. Its early prom- 
iso has been ably fulfilled. Ability,candor, and lib- 
erality have adorned its pagos and marked its 
course; and though I am one of the aniy. Bpiritual- 
ists, sud as yet one of its earnest friends, I am not 
among thay class who take exception to 
‘Tue Ixpex, or who imagine it only a“ half-way- 
house-paper,” “furnishing milk for babes,” but not 
food strong ‘enough for those believing in and seek- 
ing to diffuse the principles of Spiritualism. Neither 
am I in that too numerous class among Spiritualists 
who believe that Spiritualism (as now taught) con- 
tains all tho truth necessary for mortals to know in & 
religions direction. I am well satisfied, and quite as 
well pleased, that Free Religion numbers among its 
advocates many to whom I am indebted for useful 
knowledge which I baye not been able to obtain 
from other sources. 

The “Works of Epictetus,” translated by Col. 
Higginson, are of great value, and as a. Spiritualist I 
should feel that, if such works and their authors 
were silent, and the’ utterances of the Radical Clubs 
only heard in secret, the cause of mental and spirit- 
ual freedom would receive untold injury, 

Spiritualism has done snd # doing much good. 
Its phenomena have convinced vast numbers of the 
truth of continued life after the spirit  abuffles off 
this mortal coil" It has been and still is a constant 
balm of consolation to the afflicted in mind and body. 
Its promises ure rational and (as we think) natural, 
inasmuch as they arein harmony with oar purest 
emotions, and do not violate what seems 1o us the 


working of natural law. 
is I am confident, that, while the popular 
church drove off many of the best hearts and minds 


into a blank denial of every religious claim, Spirit- 
ualism brought a large number back to a knowled, 
that eartb-life was only rudimental, and that under 
future and better conditions we could work out the 
grand problem of human destiny. 

As regarda the progression of tho race, its rights 
and duties, Free Religion and Spiritualism occupy 
nearly the same ralaiions, both seeking to place bu- 
munity in the most favorable condition for culture 
and bappiness. Tho simple fact that spirit-commun- 
ion is such an essential with us, ia no reason why we 
should declaim against Free Religion, which la work- 
ing heartily with us to eradicate the’ tyranny of all 
authority that cramps the mind in its aspirations for 
the highest . 'l'he object of both is the eleeation 
of man, not the " glory of God " as commonly under- 
stood. 

We would make human nature self-reliant and 
free, assured that in the paths of right and duty can 
be found the only redemption and salvation neces- 

. Therefore as Spiritualista we should be just, 
apd nat forget that most of the principles we teach 
are as old as some of the best minds of the earlier 
civilization. ` 

Progress ia very slow. As Wendell Phillips said, 
It took over sixty years to make Jobn Brown. Let 
none of us expect that a great multitude will step out 
of the ranks of creed-worship, in leas than twenty- 
five years. Thirty yeara ngo the writings of Priestley 
and Channing were very radical; and though today 
they &em conservative, we had better not imagine 
that we bave outgrown lialf they uttered, for in some 
directions they are still our teachers. 

‘Pheeslore Parker in many respects is head and 
shoulders above most of ue; and yet my sensitive 
Spiritual friend calla him an old fogy. 

‘Looking back over the history of the past forty 

ears, I seem tu see the reason fer our position today. 
Btarting with the Anti-Slavery movement, and the 
Boston Liberator, which gave form to the grandest 
moral movement of the age, its advocates were 
Drought face to face with tyranny in many shapes. 
‘Their long conflict with the Church, in order to en- 
list it on the side of freedom, convinced the Abo- 
litionists that Church and State were In league 
against humanity. Thirty years in this school de- 
veloped many facts in relation to the danger from 


creeds and priestcraft; and while the Abolitionlsts 
were seeking to strike the shackles from the limbs 
and souls of the slaves, they were doing quite as 
much for themselves ina religious direction. 

The Universalists, Unitarians, and Materialists 
wefe steadily undermining by their logic the strong- 
holds of time-honored superstitions. Two direct 
results of the Anti-Slavery Reform were the organi- 
zation of Progressive Friends and the recognition of 
the rights of women. The first of these in spirit was 
very similar to the position of Tae INDEx, with the 
exception of being inside ot Christianity. In the 
same pss direction, the Wasbingtonisn and 
Physiological Reforma were seeking to benefit the 
race; and while these various influences, and the 
principles of Fourier and Owen were aag the 
people, the“ Rapa” were heard at Hydesville and 

ester. Now it is very clear to my mind that, 
previous ta the rappings and other phenomena con- 
nected with Spiritualism, the various Reforms had 
the way for what by us is termed the Har- 
monial Philosophy ; and, therefore, for these reasons, 
a well as others of similar import, I take exception 
to the position of Cephas B. Lynn and others that 
Spiritualiste have travelled over the ground of Free 
Religionists years ago. The simple truth is, that Free 
Religion is the last phase in religious reform, and is 
the natural outgrowth of progressive tendencies, 
"Therefore I for one would say, let us be more mod- 
est; and while we cling with earneat tenacity to 
the beautiful truth of spirit-communion, and wel- 
come with loving hearts the visits from loved ones 
that have gone before, let us not forget that there are 
brave hearts and spirits in the body, though pursuing 
a somewbat different road, that are laboring as earn- 
esthy as ourselves to bring about that condition of 
harmony, that shall make 


“ This world a world of beanty, 
An other worlds above.” 


Yours for truth and justice, 
Guonoz Lxx. 
—————————— 


THE NEED OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


PonTLAND, Me., April 12, 1871. 
F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir; —The unnecessary sensitiveness shown by 
Mr. Lynn prompts me to send word of encourage- 
ment for the able manner in which you have con- 
ducted your paper. Asa Spiritualist, and one well 
known to the readers of various Spiritualist papers 
during the past Sve ied I would emphatically en- 
doree and reiterate the sentiment of your correspon- 
dent who unconsciously stirred up Mr. Lynn. 

We do want more of just such labor as you are 

lving to the cause, and not dreamy platitudes on 
"the planes of life in the heavenly world ;” more 
earnest endeavor to induce men to “develope” their 
own powers, to rely on their own Judgment to follow 
their own reason in preference to that of another, 
whether it comes over the signature of Been 
Franklin orsome lamented grandmother. If"tbe 

t majority of Spiritualiats today do not have con- 

nce enough in the worda of their spirit friends,” yet. 
they have more confidence in their own spirit,—a 
fuith sadly in need of culture, however. 

‘Trance-speaking, with ite frotby eloquence and 
dearth of idees, may eerve many yet; but those who 
think, who are interested in the great problems of the 
day, in scientific and theological felda, will appreciate 
your labor and heartily wish you success. 

Yours truly, 
Dyer D. Low, 
<< ' 


ANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO. 


TiFPECANOE Cirt, O., April 17, 1871, 

Mr. Annor:—I was pleased with the firm and 
manly reply to the strictures of A. C. on an article 
of yours touching the removal of Mr. Sumner from 
the position he held on the Committee of Forei, 
Relations. It was of the truc grit—the kind of inde- 
pendence we need in editors; for there was much of 
the ¢humd-screw spirit of the politician in A. C.'s re- 
marks, 

But, permit me to say, Mr. Sumner bas for a long 
time been a favorite of mine. Still, I think, even "a 
friendly eye" could not fail to see in his speech on. 
the annexation of Hayti an acrimony towards the 
Administration not commendable in him, and unde- 
served by Gen. Grant. I by no means shared with 
the President the strong convictions he expressed as 
to the great utility of such annexation; but the re- 
conmendations of the Executive are always entitled 
by other departments of the Government to a careful, 
candid, and respectful consideration. 

When the chalrman of the Committee on Forei, 
Relations can so far forget himself aa to impugn 
motives of the Executive in any suggestions he may 
make in his official or private capacity, it is time the 
official relations of those functionaries should cease. 

Am I mistaken in seeing in Mr. Bumner's speech a 
condemnation of the objects of the President ín this 
matter? Had I been in Gen, Grant's position, I 
should have felt that Mr. Sumner charged me with 
corruption, and I would have asked of my friends, so 
far as it was in their power, to relleve me from unae- 
cesary official connection with him. It is proper 
that I should add here—what was contrary to my ex- 
pectations—that the Commission sent to examine into 
the propriety of annexation have fully sustained the 


ident. 
Epward L. Ozana. 


ADVERTISEMENT: 
Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED 


As mankind. from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to puffer from divease, ro al 

been provided. Our hills aud valley 
herbs, which if scientifically 

restore hi id 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERBI! 


A 
Sure Cure Liver. Complaint, Sure Cure. apepeia , 
Bure bore for DAD ura ore Jor dade 
Sure Cure for Maraemus, 
And all affections arising from weakness or want of action ia 
‘he Liver or Digestive Organs, The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it, The great preventive of 


E FEVER AND AGUB! 

‘an impossibility for any one to have fevor and aque, Y 
they will use & few bottles of thia remedy each spring. ana fall 
win 2199. $100 $100 
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with ali the prejudices of so-called " Bat medicine’ opent: 
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anà now, to day, they atai 
and now, stand at tbe head of all preparations 
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nymptome and if you And that your see 
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by any of them, you may reat assured thi 

oc has commenced lis attack on the most important orga 

of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of power 

remedios, a mleerable ilfe, soon terminating In death, will 
result, . 
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HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
da entirely vegetable and. tains no Ike 2 
SERT EE eMe it ep as pan 
those extracts are made, are gathered In Germany, all tho med- 
fotnal virtu extracted from them by a scientific chemist, 
There exiracte aro then forwarded to thls country to be used 
ENS S Sed tate Ra 
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TESTIMONY, 


Like the following was never before offered in behalf of 
medical preparation: a 
HON, G. W. WOODWARD, 

Chief Justico of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16t0, 1807, 
gid Fogaand's herman Bitters in i Tonie, refor in 
ineanee of the digestive organs, and of groat benefit. In casei 
of debility and want » > 


F 
of nervous action In the system, 


‘ours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supremo Court of Penheylyania. 
Philadelphi ril 994, 1866. 
va Laontlder “Hooftand’s German Bitters" a valuable medicine 
ofa of Indigestion or riy 
thie from my experience of it. esha acu 
‘Yours, with repeats a m 
I " 
HON, GEO. SITARSWOQOD, | M TaON. 
Tosticeof the inpreme Court of Penneyivanta, 
iladelphi M 
1 have fonnd by experience that “onada Ooan Bi 


tera" is a very good tonic, relieving dyspoptis aymptoms al- 
must directly, EO. BARS We 
ON. WM. F. ROGERS, eat 
Mayor of ho Ciy of Bafalo, N, F. 
layor'e Office, Y 
havo used “ Hooflapd's German itary aid Toate’ fa day 


famftiy duri: Ihe past year, and-ean recommend the 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the sitem Phal 
nae has been productive of decldediy Bouenilal effect, 

WM. F. ROGERS, 
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the dyspepsia so badly that It was impossible to foot 

on my stomach, and I bi 

Walk bal a mile. Two bores of Tune E335 Sr] St 
JAMES M. WOOD, 


Yi (JOHN EUTEEMARKS, ESQ, 

ww Partner of Ju. ard, vanis. 
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tera’ lor Grepepela and fonnd il an tnvalasble remedy, 
ATI LOTT. Hoctiand’s German 

Gounterfelted. ‘See the slgiature of O. M, SACKBON lace the 


uA others are connterfolt. 
R. 681 ARCH STREET. findeighise [E 


DM. VANS, Prop. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
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‘wrapper of esch bottle, 
Principal Office and 
Biore, No. 
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THE INDEX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE INDEX 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 


‘THE INDEX was established In November, 1800, and has just 
cloned its first yearly volume. 

We deem it proper, therefore, to submit the following Pao~ 
srucTus of Volume 11 for 1871, and ask the friends of the cause 
Nt ropresents to make active efforts to increase its circulation 
anünsefülness. There is quite a large number of persons in 
almost every community, both in the church and ont of t, who 
wonild subscribe for such a paper, If the matter was properly 
presented to them, and especially If they were urged a little to 
do so by s neighbor, We cannot afford to send ont travelling 
agents, nor would they succeed so well in getting names ss 
persona of local Influence. We therefore have determined to 
uss the fanda It would cost to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, in the purchase of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to those who make up lists of subscri- 
bere; thus presenting to the friends of free thought and pure 
religion the double motive of doing good and getting pald for 
[3 

N.B. The subscription price of Tux Inpex is Two Dor- 
Lans a year in each and every case, invariably (n advance, 


PREMIUMS. 


. For Fifty Names, wo will give one of Parez & Co's 
four Octave Melodeons (price $05) or a complete copy of 
Camazee’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten vol- 
umes (price $50). 


For Forty Names, we will give a Wilso 
Bewing Machine, une of the beat Machines made. 


Family 


For Twenty-Five Names, Wobster's Royal Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary (price £12), or one oi the fol- 
lowing Chromos: 

Tho Three Tom-Boys (Prang'e), price. 
Winter in the Forest, 30x38. 
‘Watoring the Ierses, 31239. 


For ‘Tem Names, one of the following Chromos 


Wmuvrram's Barefooted Boy, (Prang'e) price. 
‘The Unconecione Sleeper, 14x17, 
Mt. Blanc, 3036... 
Ora copy of Lackv's History ot European Morals, $ vola 6. 
‘Max Moziten’s Chips from a German Work-Shop,3 vols 5.00 
Ewrnaox’s Prose Works, 3 vola. 3.00 
‘Wauss's Life and Correspondence of Tumopoxs Pax, 
3 volumes........- .. 600 


For Five Names, a bound volume of Taz Inpex, for 
18%). (Price $280) Or & copy‘of one of the following works, 
(post paid): 

Danwar's Origin of Spectes,price... . $200 

Lunnocx'e Origin of Civilization, pric 200 

Essays in Criticism, by Mari Aunoxp, price 200 

Tablets, by A. Bronson Atcorz, with portralt,price...... 200 

Any volume of the writings of Tmxopons Pamxxs or Hax- 
xr D, Taommac, each. 

On the Heights, AvxzsAc. 


3.00 


For Four Names, a copy of Tax Ixvex for 1871, or one 


of the following books (post paid): 
Euweson's Soclety and Solitude, price. 
Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem trans! 

Leserme by ELLEN Fuotumoman, price 
Huxuzr's Lay Sermons and Addresses,.. 
Speeches and Lectures, by WENDELL Paris. 
Historic Americans, by Taxopoxz Panxer, price. 
A copy of The Revolution. 
Or The Woman's Journal. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 
ForT75 Names, 50 Dollars in Greenbacks 
For 50 Names, 25 Dollars in Greenbacka 
For 25 Names,........15 Dollars in Greenbacks 
For 10 Nàmes,. 5 Dollars in Greenbacka 
For less than 10 Names, a Cash Commission 
of Twenty per Cent. 


Any book in the abore list will be sent by us post-paid upon 
the recelpt of price. 


N. B. Namet need not all come from one post ofice. Wa 
will send the paper wherever directed, and lot the mames coant 
aslnbs. Specimen Copies sent to all who suclosea three sent 
postage stamp. Addresa 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Loox Box 3$, Totmpo, Omo. 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion Without Superstition. 


The Church and the World: An Exposure of the 
“Young Men's Christian Association " (ro called). 

1am an Honest Man: Do loud Professione show us 
very much about Character 

The Bible Vindicated: Agstost Infidels on one side, 


And Idolaters op the othe: 
1 How misrepresented by those 


jo better founded in Orthodox Protestant- 


lty: 
i ee, for th on of Reason with 
e tlon of 
Faith. as God lotended. Po 


Hationalism: A 


Prayer: Buggestions to s Child who has been taught to be 
Afraid of his Path 
Learn by ince: One of the Lessons greatly need- 


‘cd by Pious People. 
What Becomes of Sin} Another Leseop greatly needed 


by, Pious People, 
Fulton om Dickens: An exposure of one of the profes- 
‘onal tricks of a Clergyman. 
Love to God: Written on the enpposltion that Love means 
Love. and not Fear. 
egati: In Religion: Showing who are 
ly dletingaished by not believing. 
"Five for 10 conta; all for 25 centa. 
ALe0, 


The Two Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath- 
Keeping: Showing rom the Bible that there are two, and 
what they are. 

Anawors to Questions Concerning Sabbath- 
Keoping: Uning the advantazes of keeping Sunday free 
from ordinary Business and Labor, as well a8 from Supereti- 


ten 
“Ie Injures our Business 5? Is that a ight Business 
which is damaged hy free discussion ? 
Choose the Good, Reject the Evil: Believe in God, 
but be eure to have Him s good God. 
F These four for 10 cente. 
CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 


Address 
Tor 43 Bowuoln St, Bonn. 
OPPORTUNITY AND RECIPROCITY. 


A Convention will be held under the anspices of 
THE NEW ENGLAND LABOR REFORM LEAGUE, 
In New York City, 

Bth, commencing with a discussion on 


in 
STITUTE, FRIDAY EY'G, MAY 5rs. 

Mre. E. C. Stauton. Thos. 
rgen, 8. P. Andrews Mrs, 


May 6th, Tth 
“Prades Union 
COOPER 
Alert Brisbane, Horace Greeley, 
J, Durant, M. M. Pomeroy, Josiah 
V: © Woodhull, Juhu Orvis, J 


Vest, John Sluey, Wm. Lanson, and other epeskors are ez- 
pected. 
Admission to all the Sesslons, Free. 

‘The Convention will moet at 2 and 7 o'ck*k P. M. Sat- 
nrday the 6th, and at 10% A. M., 2x and 436 P. M. M. 
8th, la Cooper Inetitute; at 103% A. M. and $4 and 7 P. M. 
Snnday the 7th, iu Tammany Hali Opera House, 

Tt ls desired to give free utterance to all phases of Labor Re- 
form. and a national impulss to movement In the right direc- 
ton. Contributions towards expenses of continuing there 
diecas-iony, and communicatione of opinion, may be sent to 


E. H. Harwoop, Princeton, Mass. 
kx 


THE CELEBRATED 
CRAIG 


MICROSCOPE 


ds an optical wonder; reveals thousanda of the hidden 
lers of Nature; is of ment use and practical 
availability. combining Instruction with amusement, and never 
loslngitaÍnterest. It magnifice 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES, 


a power equal to other Microscopes of many times its cost. Re- 
Seals countless ittie worlds all aronnd us, teeming with life, 
which to the naked eye moat forever remain a sealed book—as 
Eels in Vinegar, Animale In Water, Cheese Mites, Sugar and 
Ttch Insecta, Milk Globales, Claws and Hairs of Insecte, Hun- 
dreds of eyes in a single eye of a Fly, Dust of a Butterfys 
Winge to be perfectly formed Feathers, the much talked of 
ing Spiralis. or Pork Worm, which was first discovered 
in America with Ais Microscope. 
infinite value to professional men, to teachers, and to 
(T OP GREATER VALUE THAN AT THE 
resch of every member, It will de- 
gat yourself, your chlidren, and your fiends during the long 
winter evenings. It will «how you adulterations or un- 
Gleanlineas of various kinds In food, as augsr, tes, bread, 
meat, ete. 


It is of Inestimable Value to the Farmer 


1o examining Insecta which prey upon his crops. The power 
of n £50 Microscope, and «o «imple in ita construction thateny 
chlid can use it anderstandingly, and with appreciation. 

"A Beautiful Present Elegani, Instructive, Amusing, and 


Cheap. Over 60,000 sold. 

‘During the pant six years Its worth has been testifed to by 

thousands of Selenide Mon. Farmers, School Teachers, Sta 
others, 


dente, Physicians, Heads of Famil 
PRICE, 83.00—8ent by Mail Post-paid. 


very instrament is neatly boxed, and handeomeiy belle 
witb full directions fur use. "Thouesude have been seut by mail, 
Address, W. J. LINESS & CO, 
Cuicago. 


FREE! FREE! 


“THE MICROSCOPE," a Monthly Journal of Information 
for the People the mysterics of Nature explained—interesting 
{nformativa on the wonders of Creatlon—etorics, sketches, etc. 
‘Terms $1.00 per year. This Journal will be sent FREE for one 
year w any one parchasing a Craig Microscope at the regular 
Trice. go (Craig Microscope will be sent post-paid. 

For raniple copy, and our beautifully illustrated aud descrip- 
tive circulars, and eight pages of testimonials of Craig Micro- 
scope, send six cente for postage to 


W. J. LINESS & CO., 


ticlana, and Sole Proprintors of Craig and Novelty Micro- 
Pr Mp CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, thie Microscope selle in every 
family on its merits, when exhibited, Lares Paovrrs. Ben 
or terms, mas 


A NEW RADICAL BOOK. 


ü Origin and Development of Religions Ideas and Beliefs”? 
As Manifested in History and Been by Reason. 
By MORRIS EINSTEIN. 


For sale at the office of the Boston Investigator, B4 Washing 
ton St., Boston , or by the Author, Titnaville, Pa. 
PRICE, - = = $150. 
une 


or Ciscinpati, 0. 


100 Re nf ho 
[E 


1 Dead, and 
rw 


A Few More Agents Wanted For 


THELIGHT OF THE WORLD 
A new religious work of unem interestand value. For 

terme, sddrese W. FLINT & CO., No. 26 B. 7th St., Philadel- 

phis; È Custom House Place, Chicigo, and 176 West dth Btreet, 
Incinnau. LX 


COLES FIRST PRIZE BAKING POWDER. 


‘The Best in the Market, 
Onetrislonlyasked. Same price as the common kinds. 
Sample sent free on Application. 

63-75. ALEX. COLE, Burrazo, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to Natural Hellglon 
or ltattonat Christiantty- 
Published at 25 Bromfeld Street, Boston. 
L. Scorr avd J. L. Harcm, - - - = Eprom. 
THE GOLDEN RULE” will publish each week 
ugly Kadini Discouree by Rev. I'L. Match, and each num- 
bef will coutain an interesting je ational views 
of Religion. The fret umbu Historical Dle- 
courte on the " Life and Labore of Ki ‘ob Knapp," de- 
livered In the Olympic Theatre, Boston, Sunday evening, 
March 28. Terms, $400 »yewria advance. Specimen copies 
mailed (post-paid) on. the receipt of two trce-cent sampe. 
‘Address, “GOLDEN RULES 
sar 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ANTED..AGENTS. (EO per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Bas the under-feed. makes the “lock-stitch" (alike on. 
both rides, and ie fully licensed The best and chea] 
ost nur Sewlü; achine in the market. A 
dross JOHNSON, CLARK & Ct 

burg. Pa., Chicago, Ill. or St. Louls, 


Boston, Maes, Pitta- 
io. ‘Syl 


SINGLE COPIES 


THE INDEX for 1870 


Contalning the following 
ESSAYS, 


‘Will be matled from Tae Ixpex office (post-pald) on recelpt of 
FIVE CENTS! 


No. 
‘The Genius of Christianity and Free Re 
PoE GE inept ee 
Cimi. and Free tions, 
Terms of Fellowship, Social Ideal, Moral Ideal, and Easen- 


tal Pupfebm: 
Force 


‘The Manageme 

A Quaker's Letter to a Presbyterian, i. 8. D. d 

Comparison of Jesus and Socrates. ' (Report trom ie N. 
me). 

‘The Candle of. 


estion, 
Motes nnd Bemis, 


‘The Dave's Depart 
‘The Bible in the Public Schools, 
Religivus Freedo! us 
fain Talk to Young Men, 
Nol. s. a 
The Vnmiiity of Free Religion... - 
Chaos and Cosmas, f 
An Orstiun on Alex ol 
Relation of Spiritualism to Free Religion 
War and Free Religion,- 
Religious Revivals, 
and Marthas.. 
‘The Minlatry of Five Religio 
Success, Yo 
“Repentance and 
Spiritual Beauty, 
ve Book of Danlel,.- 
The Uuity of Spiritual 
‘America offers for its Develo; 
‘The Battie of Free Religion 
T etie n 
Will the Coming Man ‘Attend Church ? Clas. Keemel 
The Work of Redlealiam fn Indiana, JL O. Martin? 
Religion in the Light of Resson and Common Senda. ` Fod 
ey se 


i 
wi 
Parties and Parly Spirit. - 


‘The Future of Retldons Orgesi 
It of the Age, .... 
The Incariahon. A Chrisimas Discourse, 


Trauslent and Permanent, 


nder. 


Vor. 2.—No, 19. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, MAY 13, 1871. 


WHOLE No. 52. 


ET Judex, 


A WEEELY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
FREE RELIGION, 


‘PUBLISHED BY 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, OHIO. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX accepte every result of sclence and sound learn- 
ing, withont seeking to harmonize It with theBible. It recog- 
Dizes no authority but that of reason and right. It belleves in 
‘Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equsl Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

‘The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, throngh 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, ls even more momentous in Iteelf and in 
Ste consequences than the grest transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Pagsni«m to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at lesat 
ita leading features, and offers sn opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no Atting place in other papers, 


N. B, Nocoutributgr to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, Is responsible for anything published in its columns ez- 
cept for hisor her own Individual contributions. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the name 
or initials of the writer. 


Fmascrs Eutmowoon ABBOT, . . 
Ocravrts Buooxs Frorsixona! 

Wresixsox, Wriiam J, Porter, 

J. Vira BLAxz, Wirt H Srexors, 


. o.  Eior. 


Tuoxis Wixrwosrm 
HARD P. HALLOWELI, 
Editorial Contributors. 


[Fon Tax Ixpzx.] 


‘THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
PAINE. 


On seeing in the New York Semi- Weekly Tribune 
some time since an abstract of Mr. Frothingham’s 
discourse at Boston on the ‘' Beliefs of the Unbeliev- 
ere" I resolved to do what I ought to have done a 
querer of a century ago—read the works of Thomas 

ine for m: T accordingly sent for the volume 
and have given it s fair and honest 
.. I must confess, however, my entire disappointment 
in the character of the "work. Mr. has not 
made so wide a departure from orthodoxy as some of 
the authors of our times, whose works are found 
everywhere in the houses of church members. Dar- 

is five hundred leagues further away from the 

Bible than Thomas Paine’s theology." Scientific men 
ES sted sa T suppose with the nauseous cant 
and hypocriay of the seem to ignore altogether 
the claims of " i UH Mr. Darwin, in his Forks, 
treats the Bible with less consideration than the 
Priest and Levite did the wounded man near Jeri- 
cho ; for they at least looked at him before they pass- 
ed by on the other side. But Mr. Darwin does not 
even look at the fact, much lesa care, that bis theory 
of the* Origin of Epei and “ Descent of Man” 
loughs throi ie from beginning to end. 
k n real relief to the orthodox heart to come back 
from the cold and dreary scepticisms of modern phil- 
oeophy to the cheerful doctrines of Thomas Paine. 
In his address to the Theophilanthropists of 
ice, where he proves the existence of God from 

the argument of motion, and contends that science, 
a divine revelation, should be studied religious- 

ly, and not as a mere accomplishment, one feels 
nearer to God a great deal than he does in walking 
back over the track of the past with Mr. Darwin an 


hundred million of years to find his progenitor. If 
this address of Mr. Paine, so logical and so devout, 
could be republished today as the inai l tos 
series of scientific discourses to be delivered by some 


Professor in some German University, the church 
people, if ignorant of its origin, would applaud it to 
‘the echo. " 

As to Mr. Paine's theological criticisms, I find them 
to be the basis of all the modern works of the kind 
which Ihave seen. There is not a clergyman in the 
United States or in England who hes studied the 
Bible so carefully, and is so woll acquainted with Its 
contents, as Thomas Paine was. He has seized upon 
the strongest arguments in existence against the idea 
of thia or any other written book being, as is claimed 
for it, the word of God, and has presented them to the 
reader with overwhelming force. lu reading the 
volume the second time, and in looking at the date 
of its publication, I found myself pausing in wonder 
8 score of times, and asking why this argument had 
not produced a mightier effect than it has done on 


the religious world. After much reflection I account 
for it in this manner: 

1. The author mingles with his argument a great 
deal of wit, which is entirely out of place on so grave 
a abject It rasps the raw places of orthodoxy till 
the bl and the tears both flow. He never submit- 
ted his writings, before publication, to the examina- 
tion of his friends; or, had they been judicious, they 
would have struck out a good deal of what was not 
necessary to the argument, but which must inevitably 
outrage the reader, if he were inclined te be ortho- 
dox, and throw up a mountain of prejudice which 
would prevent bim from seeing, much less apprecia- 
ting, what the author had to say on the subjectin 
hand. Mr. Paine was one of those men who, when 
they see anything that is ridiculous, and have a 
chance to crack a joke nt it, cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to do so, even if it were at their own mother's 
funeral. He made the tremendous mistake of sup- 
posing that religious prejudices can be removed by 
naked ridicule. Mark Twain, in his “Innocents 
Abroad,” has used the same weapon, but in such a 
peculiar way that, like a gun-shot wound in batile, 
the stroke is inflicted, and does its work, before the 
victim feels the smart of it. — - 

Believing as I do in fair play, "and that truth is al- 
ways in order to righteousoess, and that we have no 
interest in believing a falsehood, I mourn with a griev- 
‘ous mourning and lamentation, that an author so able 
and honest as Mr. Paine was should hamstring his 
own argument, ond defeat the very purpose he hed in 
view, by ridiculing subjects around which cling the 
most dclicate and sensitive tendrils of human faith. 
This is the reason why every allusion to Mr. Paine's 
works in the pulpit and the religious press is accom- 
panied with the charge of scurrility, ribaldry, blas- 
phemy,and coarse invective. I bave noticed that, 
with the exception of Bishop Watson, no attempt ia 
ever made to meet the arguments he advances. 4 
are not so open to objection as the faults I have 

ken of, and it has always been easier to prevent an 
author from being read by getting up a bue andcry 

inst him than by fairly meeting and answering 
hi ments. This is the first reason, I think, wh; 
the “Age of Reason” was followed, as it was p 
ed, by an age of credulity. Other theistical writers 
have learned a lesson of prudence, and hence their 
works are not under the ban as Mr. Paine's are, 

2. All the great men who took part with Mr. 
Paine in laying the foundations of the government of 
the United States, with very few exceptions, held the 
same theological sentimente. The character of the 
Constitution, so unlike in its principles of govern- 
ment to anything the world had ever seen before, 
proves this to be the case. But they all bel |, in 
thia respect, to the order of Saint Nicodemus, who did 
not divulge his faith in the day-time, but cherished it 
by night, I do not blame them for this. One warat 
atime was enough. Very few men are qualified to 
fight in two wars on different issues, especially when 
they stretch over long periods of time. Besides they 
felt that the Republic of North America, which waa 
the truly begotten, and the only tten, child of 
their sentiments, would tell its own history in future 
times in the ears of the whole world, and thus illus- 
trate the truth of Natural Religion in its benign in- 
fluence upon men. Hence, while they with 
Mr. Paine in his theological views, they did not pub- 
licly identify themselves with him in hisattscks upon 
the Church and its religion. 

Yet such was the tremendous logical power of Mr. 
Paine’s works that, with all the drawbacks I have 
mentioned, they would have completely revolution- 
ized the sentiments of the Americsn people on the 
subject of religion but for the influence of 

ttefidld and John Wesley. These two Englishmen, 
the one the most eloquent man of his age, the other 
the wisest founder of a sect, crossed the seas, and be- 
ga their career of evangelization in this country. 
hitefleld got up “revivals,” as they were called, 
rophesying over the dry bones in the orthodox val- 
Yee of vision, and soon inoculated the existing 
churches with the fervor of his zeal. Wesley, by an 
organized itineraney, the very perfection of wisdom, 
which the Radicals ought to imitate, went out into 
thehighways and hedges, and gathered In the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, and constituted them into 
what has become the most powerful sect in American 
Christendom. These two men started the evangelical 
wave at the close of the last century, and it rolled on, 
overwhelming the“ Age of Reason” and ev 
else of the kind, till it reached its height ; which it 
did ten years ago. It then began to recede. The 
affiliation of all the churches with the usa of 
American slavery (the quintessence and embodiment 
of all that was wrong and polluted) jed the eyes 
of millions of le, and destroyed their old rever- 
ence for the cht and their confidence in its char- 
acter. Every intelligent man knows that the slave- 


holders’ rebellion was 2 religious movement for the 
establishment of human slavery ss s divine institu- 
tion. Although a monster in all its horrible aspect 
and proportions, the American Church was its moth- 
er; and the Northern half of the church never denied 
their share of its parentage, until they saw that they 
were in danger of being devoured by it themselves 

In this id struggle of ideas the spirit of free m- 
quiry, taking advantage of the situation, its 
loine for the work it is now doing. The wattle with 
authority and credulity began, and he has been a 
careless observer of events who doss not see that 
more progress in the world’s enlightenment has been 
made during the last decade than In a previous half 


century. 

The church organization, however, is still power- 
ful, Ithas Immense wealth, and much respectability ; 
but the spear of Ithuriel is renkling in its heart, and 
death has begun at the citadel, 'e have revivals of 
religion now, but the converts are RE Sunday 
school scholars and grown-up weaklings. The theo- 
logical seminaries are crowded with candidates for the 
ministry, but they are generally charity students of 
the " come to Jesus " kind,—Micahe—elght hundred 
dollar men, who will by and by wander up and down 
among the vacant churches, as the same class are do- 
ing now, saying,—" Put me, I pray thee, into the 
Priest's office, that I may have a piece of bread," 
Young men of talent and seltréspect who have out- 
grown the childish garments of the creed, and cut 
their eye-teeth, go into other professions. Thirty 
years ago it would have been considered discreditable 
among evangelical churches to hire their music at all, 
much lese from the theatre. Congregations then came 
to hear the gospel, and did their own singing. Now 
the music i& conducted on the proxy-principle and 
costs in many instances aa much as the preaching. 
The Cross, the Gospel, has lost its attractivenesa, and 
music is now the main power in our cities for getting 
the people out to church. The best musical perform- 
ances draw the largest conj tions. I myself have 
seen an assembly of evangelicals, after yielding sweet- 
iy to the soporifc influence of the sermon, rousing 
themselves up at its close, when the professional sing- 
ers came in from a neighboring saloon, reeking wi 
the odors of whisky and tobacco-smoke, to perform 
the concluding hymn of the service. Thoee in the 
ministry who have taste enough to read our modern 
literature, and ability enough to comprehend the 
propositions of science, havet same so fnfected with 
the prevailing scepticism t they have 

fervor which was the secret of their form- 

er success in building up the church; and the 
who are pious mourn over the 'a coldness, 
draw contrasts between now and theolden 
times, but do not suspect the cause. Things are in a 
growing demand for rad- 


transition state. There is a 
ical works; and the writings of Thomas Paine, emerg- 
ing from their long and Imprisonment, are A» 

in a new and beautiful edition, to take the 
place with other works of the same kind In the libra- 
ries of reading men. : 

Every one inted with American history 
knowa that Thomas Paine by bla political writings 
had much to do in giving success to the army of 
Revolution, and in originating the government of the 
ii On this account the national gratitude 
laced, with those of the 

of their country, in the 
dence at Philadelphia I could al- 
at T saw ft there thirty years ago. But 
itis not there now, Who removed it? By what au- 
thority was it done? Will not Edward M. Davis, or 
some other gentleman like him in beer end make 
Inquiry on fis subject, and let the public know? If 
the portrait was originally there, and if it was re- 
moved, the time draws on for celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the nation's birth, when jus- 
tice ought to be done to the memory of Thomas 
Paine, by compelling the foul hand of bigotry which 
took it away to restore it to its place. Icarenothing 
for his dust, which William Cobbett removed from 
the grave and carried to England. It has by this 
time mingled with the universe, But the radicals of 
the United States should require the portrait of 
Thomas Paine to be restored to its place in the Hall 
of Independence, on or before the fourth of July, 1876. 


Hall of Ind: 
most swear tl 


VINDEX. 
A GENEROUS ANsWER:—The Oriental philosopher, 
Lokman, while a slave, being presented by his master 


with a bitter melon, immediately ate it all. 

“ How was it possible,” said the master, “ for you 
to eat 80 nauseous fruit P” 

Lokman replied, “ I have received so many favors 
from you, that it is no wonder I should once in my 
life eat a bitter melon from your hand." 3 

The generous answer of the slave struck his mas- 
ter to such & degree, that he gave him his liberty. 
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THE INDEX- 


GOD'S GOODNESS. 
[From Jobn Stuart Mill's “ Examinstion of Sir William Ham- 
Ilton's Philosophy,” pp. 98 —105.] 


Let us now pase from Mr. Mansel's metaphysical 
argumentation on an irrelevant issue, to the much 
more important subject of his practical conclusion, 
namely, that we cannot know the divine attributes 
in euch a manner as can entitle us to reject any state- 
ment respecting the Deity on the ground of its being 
inconsistent with his character, Let us examine 
whether this assertion is a legitimate corollary from 
the relativity of human knowledge, either as it real- 
ly Wor, as it is understood to be by Sir W. Hamilton 
and by Mr. Mansel. 

The fundamental property of our knowledge ot 
God, Mr, Mansel says, is that we do not and cannot 
know him as he is in himself ; certain persons there- 
fore, whom he calls Rationalists, he condemns as un- 
philosophical, when they reject any statement as in- 
consistent with the character of God. This isa valid 
answer, as far as words go, to some of the later Tran- 
scendentalists—to those who think that we have an 
intuition of the Divine Nature; though even as to 

it would not be difficult to show that the an- 
‘wer is but skin-deep. But those “ Rationalists” 
who held, with Mr. Mansel himself, the relativity of 
human knowledge, are not touched by bis reasoning. 
We cannot know God as he is in himself (they re- 
ply); granted: and what then? Can we know man 
as he is in himself, or matter as it isin itself? We 
do not claim any other knowledge of God than such 
as we have of man or matter. Because I do not 
know my fellow-men, nor any of the powers ot nature, 
as they are in themselves, am I thereforenot at liberty 
to disbelieve anything I hear respecting them as be- 
ing inconsistent with their character? I know 
something of Man and Nature, not as they are in 
themselves, but as they are relatively to us: and it 
is as relative to us, and not as he is in himself, that I 
Suppose myself to know anything of God. The at- 
tributes which I ascribe to him, as goodness, know- 
ledge, power, are all relative. Theyare attributes 
(says the Rationalist) which my experience enables 
me to conceive, and which I consider as proved, not 
absolutely by an intuition of God, but pheenomenal- 
ly by his action on the creation, as known through 
my senses and my rational faculty. These relative at- 
utes, each of them in an infinite d. are all I 
pretend to predicate of God. When dr a doc- 
trine as inconsistent with God's nature, it is not as 
being inconsistent with what God is in himself, but 
With what he is as manifested to us, Ifmy know- 
ledge of him is only phenomenal, the assertions 
which I reject are phenomenal too. ' If those asser- 
tions are inconsistent with my relative knowledge of 
him, it is no answer to say that all my knowledge of 
him fa relative. That is no more a resson t 
disbelieving an alleged fact as unworthy of God, 
than it disbelieving another alleged fact as un- 
worthy of Turgot, or of Washington, whom also I 
do not know as Noumena, but only as Phenomenn. 

‘There is but one way out of this difficulty, and he 
adopts it He must maintain, not merely that an 
Abeolute Being is unknowable in himsclf, but that 
the Relative attributes of an Absolute Being are un- 
knowable likewise. He must say that we not know 
what Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Mercy, are, as 
they exist in God. Accordingly he does say so. 
The following are his direct utterances on the sub- 
ject; as an implied doctrine, it pervades his whole 


‘argument 
" Itis a fact which experience forces upon us, and 
which it is useless, were it possible, to disguise, that 
the representation o afler the model of the 
highest human morality which we are capable of 
conceiving, is not sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena exhibited by the course of bis natural 
idence. The infliction of physical suffering, the 
permission of moral evil, the adversity of the good, 
the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty 
involving the misery of the innocent, the tardy ap- 
pearance and partial distribution of moral and re- 
ligioue knowledge im the world—these are tacts 
which no doubt are reconcilable, we know not how, 
the Infinite Goodness of God, but which cer- 
tainly are not to be explained on the supposition that 
its sole and sufficient type ia to be found in the finite 
goodness of man.” In other words it is necessary to 
suppose that the infinite ascribed to God is 
not the goodness which we know and love in our 
fellow-creatures, distinguished only as infinite in de- 
gree, but is different in kind, and another quality al- 
Together, When we call the one finite goodness and 
the other infinite goodness, we do not mean what the 
words assert, but something else; we intentionally 
apply the same name to things which we regard as 
ifferent, 1 
Accordingly Mr. Mansel combats, as a heresy of 
his opponents, the opinion that infinite goodness dif- 
fers only in degree from finite goodness. The notion 
* that the attributes of God differ from those of man 
in degree only, not in kind, and hence thst certain 
mental and moral qualities of which we are immedi- 
ately conscious in ourselves, furnish at the same time 
a true and adequate image of the infinite perfection 
of God” (the word adequate must have slipped in by 
inadvertence, since otherwise it would be an inex- 
cusable misrepresentation), be identifies with “the 
vulgar Rationslism which regards the reason of man, 
in ita ordinary and nermal operation, as the supreme 
criterion of religious truth,” And in characterizing 
the mode of arguing of this vulgar Rationalism, he 
declares its principle to be that "all the excellences 
of which we are conscious in the creature, must ne- 
cessarily exist in the same manner, though In n higli- 


er degree in the Creator. God is indeed more wise, 
more just, more merciful, than man; but for that 
very reason, his wisdom and justice and mercy 
mustcontain nothing that is incompatible with the 
corresponding attributes in their human character.” 
It is against this doctrine that Mr. Mansel feels called 
on to make an emphatic protest. 

Hoi, then, I take my stand on the acknowledged 
principle of logic and of morality, that when we 
mean diferent things we have no right to call them 
by the same name, snd to apply to them the same 
predicates, moral and intellectual. Language has no 
meaningfor the words Just, Merciful, Benevolent, 
gaye that in which we predicate them of our fellow- 
creatures ; and unless t is what we intend to ex- 
press by thent, we have no business to employ the 
words. Ifin affirming them of God we donot mean 
to affirm these very qualities, differing only as; s greater 
in degree, we are nelther philosophically nor orally 
entitled to affirm them at all. it be said that the 
qualities are the same, but that we cannet conceive 
them as they are when raised to the infinite, I grant 
that we cannot adequately conceive them in one of 
their elements, their infinity, But we can conceive 
them in their other elements, which are the very 
same in the infinite aa in the finite development. 
Anything carried to the infinite must have all the 
properties of the'same thing as finite, except those 
which depend upon the finiteness. ' Among the 
many who have said that we cannot conceive in- 
finite space, did any one ever suppose that it is not 
space? That it does not,possess all the properties by 
which space is characterized? Infinite space can- 
not be cubical nor spherica!, because these are modes 
of being bounded ; but does any one imagine that in 
ranging through it we might arrive at some region 
which was not extended; of which one part was 
not outside another, where, though no body inter- 
vened, motion was impossible; or where the sum of 
two sides ofa triangle was less than the third side? 
The parallel assertion may be made respecting in- 
finite goodness. What bel onga toit as Infinite (or 
more properly as Absolute) I do not pretend to know; 
but I know tnat infinite goodness must be goodness, 
and that what is not copsistent with iness, is not 
consistent with infinite goodness. in ascribing 
goodness to God I do not mean what I mean b; 

jess; if I do not mean the goodness of which 
ve some knowledge, but an incomprehensible at- 
tribute of an incomprehensible substance, which for 
aught I know may be a totally diferent quati 
from that which Í love and venerste—and even 
muat, if Mr. Mansel is to be believed, be in some im- 
portant particulars opposed to this—what do L 
mean by calling it goodnesa, and what reason have 
I for venerating it? If I know nothing about what 
the attribute is, I cannot tell that it is a proper ob- 

[x for veneration. To say that God's goodness ma} 
5 ret i Ri fo in "s ge m hase 
ut saying with a slight change of phraseology, that 
God may possibiy not be good? Tb assert i worda 
what we do not think in meaning, is as suitable a 
definition as can be given of a moral falsehood, 
Besides, suppose thst certsin unknown attributes are 
ascribed to the Deity in a religion the external evi- 
dences of which are so conclusive to my mind, as ef- 
fectually to convince me that it comes from God. 
Unless I believe God to possess the same moral at- 
tributes which I find, in however inferior a degree, in 
a good man, what ground ef assurance have I of 
God's veracity? All trust in a Revelation presup- 
pesa conviction that God's attributes are the same, 

in al] but degree, with the best human attributes. 

3f, instead of the " glad tidings” that there existe 
à Being in whom all the excellences which the 
est buman mind can conceive, exist in a degree in- 
conceivable to us, I am informed that the world is 
ruled by a being whose attributes are infinite, but 
what they are we cannot learn, nor what are the 
principles of his government, except that “ the high- 
est human morality which we are capable of con- 
ceiving” does not sanction them; convince me ot it, 
and I will bear my fate as I may, But when Iam 
told that I must believe this, and at the same time 
call this being by the names which express and af- 
firm the highest human morality, I say in plain 
terms that I will not. Whatever power such a be- 
ing may have over me, there is one thing which he 
shall not compel me to do: he shall not compel me 
to worship him, I will call no being good, who is 
not what I mean when [ apply that epithet to my 
fellow-creatures; and if such & being can sentence 
me to hell for not so calling bim, to hell I will go. 

Neither is this to set up my own limited intellect 
as a criterion of divine or any otber wisdom. Ifa 
person is wiser and better than myeelf, not in some 
‘unknown aud unknowable meaning of the terms, 
but in their known human acceptation, I am ready 
to believe that what this person thinks may be true, 
and that what he does may be right, when, but for 
the opinion I have of him, I should think otherwise. 
But this is because I believe that he and I have at 
bottom the same standard of truth and rule of right, 
and that he probably understands better than I the 
facts of the particular case. If I thought it not im- 
probable that bis notion of right might be my notion 
of wrong, I should not defer to bis judgment. In 
like manner, one who sincerely believes in un al 
lutely good ruler of the world, is not warranted in 
disbelieving any act ascribed ( him, merely because 
the very small part of its circumstances which we 
can possibly know does not sufficiently Tony. it 
But if whatI am told respecting him is of a kind 
which no facts that can be supposed added to my 
knowledge could make me perceive to be right; if 
his alleged ways of dealing with the world are such 
as no imaginable hypothesis respecting things known 


| 
i 


to him and unknown to me, could make consistent 


re 
Divine Goodness and Justice must be understood to 
be auch only in an unintelligible sense, Is it unfair 
to surmise ihat thisis because those who speak in 
the name of God, have need of the human concep- 
tion of hia power, since an idea which can overawe 
and enforce obedience must address itself to real 
feelings; but are content that his goodness should 
be conceived only as something inconceivable, be- 
cause they are so often required to teach doctrines 
respecting him whicn conflict irreconcilably with all 
goodness that we can conceive? 

Iam anxious to say once more that Mr. Mansel's 
conclusions do not go the whole length of his argu- 
ments, and that he disavows the doctrine that God's 

justice and goodness are wholly different from what 
iuman beings understand by the terms, He would, 
and does, admit that the qualities as conceived by us 
bear some likeness io the justice and goodness which 
belong to God, since man was made in God's imi 
But such a semi-concession, which no Christian 
could avoid making, since without it the whole 
Christian scheme would be subyerted, cannot save 
him; he is not relieved by it from any difficulties, 
while it destroys the whole fabric of his argument. 
The Divine goodness which is said to be a different 
thing from human goodness, bnt of which the human 
conception of goodness is some imperfect reflection 
Or resemblance, does it agree with what men call 
goodness in the essence of the quality—in what con- 
stitutes its goodness? If it does, ihe “ Rationalista'* 
ight; it is not illicit to reason from the one to 
the other, Ifnot, the divine attribute, whatever else 
it may be, is not goodness, and ought not to be call- 
ed by the name. Unless there besome buman con- 
ception which with it, no human name can 
properly be applied to it; it is simply the unknown 
attribute of & thing unknown ; it has no existence in 
relation to us, we can affirm nothing of it, and owe 
it no worship. Such is the inevitable alternative. 

To conclude: Mr. Manse] has not made out an: 
connection between his philosophical premises an 
his theological conclusion. The relativity of human 
knowledge, the uncognoscibility of the Absolute. and 
the contradictions which follow the attempt to con- 
ceive a Being with all ur without any attributes, are 
no obstacles to our having the same kind of know- 
ledge cf God which we have of other things, name- 
ly. not as they exist absolutely, but relatively. The 
Proposition that we cannot conceive the moral at- 
tributesof God in such a manner as to be able to 
firm of any doctrine or assertion that it is inconsist- 
ent with them, has no foundation in the Jaws of the 
human mind; while if admitted, it would not prove 
that we should ascribe to God attributes bearing the 
same name as human qualities. but not to be under- 
stood in the same sense; it would prove that we 
ought not to ascribe any moral attributes to God at 
all, inasmuch as no moral attributes known or con- 
ceivable by us are true of him, and we are condemn- 
ed to absolnte ignorance of him as moral being. 


++ 
THE GRACE OF DISINTERESTEDNESS, 


{From the Christian Radical, Pittsburg, Pa.) 


There is nothing more beautiful than a disinterest- 
ed life. And there is nothing that is so powerful, so 
convincing and full of argument, For such lite dis- 
arms all prejudice in sieran that it gives that it 
has no thought for itself, that it is and suffers for 
others. But we have need to understand whi 
true rations] disinterestednesa is We | 
following, from the Toledo INDEx, utterly miscon- 
ceives it as it made itself manifest in the history and 
religion of Jesus Christ: 


“Jesus did, we think, love man as man; aud we 
see no reason to Iud him as himself a Christian, 
Butifhe practised Free Religion in this respect, he 
preached Christianity when he said—' Whoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water only in the name of a disciple [much 
more, then, in the name of the Master], verily I say 
unto you, he ahall in no wise lose his reward,’ Free 
Religion would prompt to give the water in the 
name of the little one that needed it; and would for- 

t to say anything about a'reward. If the life of 
duas wan nobler thas his religion, that is surely no 
argument for his religion.” 

This reminds us of the old adage that" a drowning 
man will catch at astraw.” It does not look well in 
the Reformer to make capital for his cause in such a 
small way. Tae Iwpkx strains itself unduly to raise 
an objection against Jesus and his religion. An hon- 
est, great-hearted, sunmy-souled man will sinile in 
pity at this wenk but bier fling at the Son of. Got 
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"The attempt 10 interpret the Scripture in band so as 
to prejudice men against the ethics amd goepel of 
Christ is neither shrewd nor forcible. Even s manly 
enemy of Jesus will read it with a feeling ofcon- 
tempi, 

We give now the passage at which Tas Ixpex 
quibbles. We say quibble, for so it seems to us, and 
ina spirit as litde as that of the most shrivelled or- 

thodoxs. But the Scripture: “ And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little onesa cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disclple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
at Tue ÍwDex should dbject to a man doing a 
deed of tenderness and charity in the name or 
the sake of Jesus Chris} does not amaze us. For it 
has no remotest sense of the worthiness of Christ nor 
of the eternal significance of Christianity. When 
once we come to say that Christianity has no scope 
beyond Buddhism, and Christ has no authority over 
Socrates, as Tre INDEX does, it is enough to 
deny their right to aak us to do aught for their sake. 
But suite nf the assumptions and the dogmatisms ef 
Tux Inpex on this question, we are at least right 
when we say that this question is atill in controversy. 
And if at last it come to be seen that the Christ is the 
‘Truth and that onang is the univyersal religion, 
in the consciousness of which Jesus lived and spoke, 
it will not seem strange or unethical that he should 
ask men to do and suffer for his sake. For that will 
mean no less than to say that a man shall do this or 
that for Truth's sake—which is the loftiest motive, 
Recan the highest duty that can stir and burden a 
soul. 

Jesus isthe generic man. He is also the true Di- 
vine Cause. We do nothing touching men that does 
not touch Him. We do notbing touching matter or 
souls that does not involve the eternal Cause. He 
says, therefore, inasmuch as ye did it (this or that 
thing) unto these, ye did it unto me. And inasmuch 
as ye didit not unto these, ye did it not unto me. 
By virtue of his substances and sources of character 
he becomes test of all thinking and all doing. B 
virtue of his centralness to all existences, material, 
mental, moral, we do it in recognition of him. 
Christ, in spite of Tae Inpex's jejune conceit aud 
self-constituted authority, has set up a higher and 
more rational test of moral agency than itself, If 
Jesus Christ be the Truth, He can do no less than 
ask men to do truth for Truth's sake. That He is 
the Truth He affirms. Tug INDEX says no, we are 
aware. Up to this point, however, our opinion is 
the former haa tho weight of the argument on his side. 

But the particular matter that excites the moral 
jealousy of Tue Inpex, and awakens its zeal in the 
defence of religion is, that Jesus promises a reward 
to him who does the good deed. With most won- 
derful wisdom and self-assurance it says: “ Free Ke- 
ligion would prompt to give the water in the name 
of the little one that needed it; and. would forget to 


sap anything about‘ a reward. ^ 
in Tux 


may be it would. Free Religion, as revealed 

INDEX, forgeta to say many things it would 

be good for it to say. It has in some directions a 

r memory. But[neither] Christ nor Christian- 
ity is responsible for this " 

Now we, no more than any man living, desire to 
prop our Christ into authority. Af he cannot stand 
of himself, we say—let him down. We want not 
to be died, nor will we be ssddied with any- 
body's dead weights in the name of religion. Nor 
do we give s moments blind support toC tianity. 
Nor do we believe in it simply our father 
did. Still, it seems to us that, in spite of Tam Ix- 
DEX's brief and specious strictures, Christ made 
this promise in violation of no principle of the uni- 
verse, It enuncistes only a whole truth. There ls 
here no appeal to selfishness nor meanness. You 
cannot bi up the relation between the cause and 
its effect. The universe is compensative. There 
would be no reason in it if it were not so. It could 
not be ifit were not so, The waste that comes of 
sacrifice is com ted in the harvest which sacri- 
fice gathers. Whata man gives in feeling, aym- 
pathy, tears, money, life, is returned in the blessed 
‘consciousness of obedience to his best behests, in the 
joy that be has helped a soul—an orphan, a widow, 
‘aslave. The deed includes all these things. Ifhe 
did not know that the “cup of water" would cool a 
hot lip, or allay raging fever, he would not waste 
himself to eecureit. It is this fact that makes it duty. 
To snewer duty isto get reward. The rebound 
the recompense. 

Jesus simply announces in this promise the whole 
truth. He does not make it in the interest of selfish- 
ness. He says that in Christianity ss in other 
spheres of life one's act involves, by an eternal ne- 
cessity, a result, that the reward of the act inheres in 
and isessential part of it Tax INDEX believes this, 
and if it were not quickened by this faith it would 
never show its face again. 

It is not good to have zeal without knowledge. It 
is not well for aman to be toosmart. Let him that 
Ihinketh he standeth take heed lect he fali. Our 
way with Taz Ixpxx has been quite easy. 


Spurgeon is reported aa using some strong lan- 
guage, such as, “ Through and through I believe the 
Yery heart of England is honey-combed with a dam- 
nable infidelity which dares still to go into the pulpit 
and call Itself Christian.” 


A little boy in s Brooklyn Bunday Scheol was 
asked recently what was the most beautiful verse in 
the Bible. After some hesitation, he replied blush- 
ingly, “Ifany man pulls down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot.” 


Voices from the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


——‘Indced, it seems to me that the glittering 
generalities ol Free Religion and the load of mets- 
Physical speculation which it labors under are not 
Practically so efficient to carry conviction to the peo- 
ple, and rid us speedily of this despotic public opin- 
inon which would crush all free houn, as answers 
ta such questions as the following, which have fre- 
quently been proposed ta me —i the Bible inspired or 
not? Hundreds of your readers who do not believe 
in its inspiration would thank you to add your rea- 
son#to their own, so as to make out a strong case. 

the Bible ia not true, what shall 1 Deli] 
is your idea of God, sin, alonement, future state, 
elc? If we pull down, we must build up. 


The ten: 
drils of faith reach out towards God, and if we wish 
toremoye the clumsy, rotten lattice which shuts out 


the sunlight of God, yet let us substitute some strong, 
light support to the vine, which, if it grows, must 
grow upward. It may be said that the very spirit of 

ree is op to proselytism, and does 
not wish to crys e itself into a creed. Truc; 
and yet, if we claim the advance on previous sys- 
tems, what is thet advance? Are all our beliefs and 
opinions merely negative? If there is to be an ag- 
gressive element in Free Religion, should we not 
take such means to influence the masses ss will first 
demolish such rotten defences as eternal wrath, 
atonement, Bible inspiration, ec., and then build up 
firmly the noble ideal of God, of man, the intimate 
relations existing between God and mun, man 
and his brother? Iam glad to see that in your last 
number you give a partial statement of belief, The 
article on Christianity and Civilization isa step in 
the right direction also. There are some liberal 
young men in the University, but not nearly so 
many asin our Eastern Colleges. Had the young 
professor of moral philosophy been elected at Corn- 
ell, that college would have been the nucleus of lib- 
eral thought in the country; for among such able 
and liberal men as Russell, Goldwin Smith, White, 
Prentiss, Wilder, Fiske, Wheeler and Cornell, he 
would not have been cramped into the narrow limits 
of dogmatic theology. The present fossil incumbent 
of the chair of metaphysics is perhaps the only weak 
spot in the fine faculty of Cornell Cuiversity." 


——" Herewith I send you a year's subscription 
(dating from December 1st,) to your paper TEE IN- 
DEX. 1 have read occasional numbers of it with 
great Pleasure and spiritual expansion. I suppose I 
am what is called a heretic and infidel; but I am not 
of opinion that shocking the religious sentimente of 
my more conservative friends is a way of promoting 
their growth, and so I keep my doubis to myself, 
out only such of my thoughts as are not likely to of- 
fend their sacred feelings, and keep a tolerable repu- 
tation as a Christian young woman. I wonder if 
yon think that hypocrisy. I do not; because I am 
not faithless, nor unprincipled. I do belieye—in 
human nature, its inherent possibilities and lrrealati- 
ble progress. ‘That ia about all I can earnestly as- 
sert 1 am drifting off to Prof. Denton’s latitude; 
but it se to me that the most of modern Spiritual- 
imm is ou! bad taste. I didn't mean to 
make this a personal letter. I believe that ud pa- 
per is calculated to supply s need sorely felt among 
many of the uneducated, working, but thinking peo- 
ple. The experience of life and a knowledge of the 
mockery sod hypocrisy of much that itself 
Christianity, bringa many a humble workingman to 
the same conclusion reached—through purely mental 
processes, guided by some bitter acquaintsnce with 
narrowness—by the sons of colleges and divinity 
schools. T only wish you and they could more fully 
find each other out Human nature does love to be 
appreciated, and I believe the effort of correct aj 

reclation is the most rapid and complete growth. 
Flam afraid 1 am indulging in platitudes.” 


—I t to say I must discontinue taking The 
Ispex for the present, therefore return the bill sent 
last week. eai =e obe jes un] imum 
inform me, sn: will at once. 
has been rt me ie a dear friend in red 
York the past year, therefore I have not kept account 
ofcopies Allow me to say I have enjoyed the free, 
generous spirit of Tre Inpex ; and though I am in 
the midst of orthodoxy and have been denounced as 
an infidel for reading this paper, and though my 
early training and education was rigid, and my ideas 
were cramped and illiberal, yet through Mr. Froth- 
ingham, of New York, and dear William H. Furness, 
of this ‘city, 1 am slowly and surely creeping out of 
darkness into the light; and among the best and 
truest memories of the past, will ever remain TEE 
IxpEx, whose teachings have not been in vain. Ex- 
cuse tlie intrusion, but I could not refrain from giv- 
ing in my testimony in favor of your liberal and 
falihfol work. May you and your principles meet 
with eyery encouragement." 


hope »0—you told us not to send the money for it at 
present, distribute my pay reamong the Orthodox 
and hope the good fruit will be found in the future. 


——"A stout, healthy, wholesomeperson of about 
fifty, his fine head and strong manly voice told of 
power which could have won their way any where; 
and yet this man, with a wife and nine children abso- 
lutely dependent on his daily exertions, and these 
exertions limited toa little butcher’s-stand, and withal 
scouted and abused by his neighbors, has yet within 
the year or two past given some fifty dolíars to the 
Radical cause, mostly through the Spiritualists. He, 
like all the other thinking minds I meet, is ill content 
with the literature of modern Spiritualism. They 
don't wish to be fed on dish water, but need some 
solid food. This man is too poor to pay for THE 
Ispex, and yet ougbt to have it. 80 ifyour fund 
for such cases is not gone, please send him the paper 
from that. If it ls, send it and charge it to me." 


——“‘I feel a deep interest in the success of Tae 
Inpex, as should every one who desires the triumph 
of religious liberty and the upbuilding of humanity. 
If liberal minds will but give & little time to the 
work of poitin the friends and neighbors to sub- 
scribe for Tax Inpex, there is no fear but that your 
paper can be Temunerative and encourage qo 
to renewed effort in the noble cause you have so ably 
defended. Stand firm, my brother; never swerve 


from the line you have indicated and Fablished to 

worl ‘our effort is being appreciated 

scores and hundreds of the noblest nds and women 

of the country. Your paper must and will be sus- 

poet Ne prd eei eel co 
fo the work you have 

the sinere desire of Mr ‘sien TES 


— "Before me is a badly torn (and partly missing) 

No. of THE INDE: o. 4, l. 2, Jan. 28, 1871, 
—which I found in a basket in a stere, a few 
days since; and being inclincd to read all new and 
old ideas of thinkers I begged this, the only ons of 
its character as yet seen by myself Aner pasts i 
s0 as to keep it in shape as well as possible while 
I was reading, I have perused its columns with care 
aud desire to understand your position. Your posi- 
tion is unlike that my mind occupies; but I am none 
the less, but rather the more, anxious to ascertain 
more than can be gleaned from No. 4, vol 2, and as I 
seo that you Appear anxious to scatter a tract of aix- 
teen pages, entitled TRuTR For Tax Times, and that 
your proposition does not leave me so I cannotget & 
Jew, I venture to ask you to send me as many coples 
as four cents will pay the postage on.” 


—" Allow me to suggest that your next lecture 
East be given in some milder season, unless it is true 
that Free Religion ia so cold in itself that such a temper- 
ature is reost congenial to its votaries, In that case I 
may perhaps be said to be lukewarm in my devotion 
to It) fort did not dara to go to Boston when the 
thermometer ten degrees below zero, although 
I bad invited some frlenda to accompany me. But I 
bave done what I could by my fireside this winter in 
enlightening my friends on thesubject ; and whem 
my Inpx comes, I assemble my ‘Radical Club’ of 
fi thres (L wish it were larger) and spend the 
pi ntest evening of the week with its essays and 


—" Free psa i is the only basis of right, gen- 
uine, p: ive ideas, and your paper satisfies me 
more in that respect ihan any other that I am in the 


habit of perusing, and sincerely hope that it will be 
fully sustained in the future.” 


—" Enclosed find one dollar, for which send 
your paper one half-year. Excuse bad writing. I 
hty years old, and very nervous, I will 

at your paper is just what all should 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


rast IxDRERKDNNT Socusrr,—Hegular meetings of thie 
Society will be held during the spring on Sunday forenoona, 
at 10% o'clock, in Daniela" Block, corner of Jefferson and Bum- 
it Streets, In the hall over the U. 8. Expresa Office. The pub- 
lle are cordially tavited. 

Instead of holding the usual morning meeting, Mr. Abbot 
will reply to the recently publiehed sermon of Rev. Mr. 
McCracken entitled “Onr Public Schools," on Banday even- 
ing, May 14, atthe nsual hour. Subject:— The Battle for 


Free Education." 
eo 


‘ RECEIVED. 


‘Lire anp Monat Axiows or Conrccivs. By Mamcgsre R. 
K. Wmowr, Battle Creek, Mich.: Publisbed for the Au- 
thor. 1970, pp. 68. 

Tuz Wour ix Saxzr'sCLormuxo : or, God in the Conetitution. 
An Ingenions Interpretation of the Symbole of the book of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, together with an Argument 
against recognizing God, Christianity, and the Babbath 
our Natioral Charter. By Rev. Mosms Hurt. Baltimore: 
Published by the CoxmoroLrraw Puaiientna Co., 198 Wost 
Baltimore Stroet, Baltimore, Md. 18r. pp. 43. 

TuxJovmxiLor SrrcvLativa Pumosormt for April, 1871. 
St Louis: E.P. Gaar, S. Lovis Boox Axn Naws Co, 

Tax Rzuorvs Maoazurm ann MoxrwLr Review for May, 
18TL Rev. Jomx H. Moxtox, D. D. Editor. Boston: 
Leoxaxn 0. BowLzs, Proprietor, No. 8 Beacon Bt. 


Tux Liors Own Magizrwm Edited by Mrs. M. Coma 


Busan, Indlsnapotla, May, 18TL 
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ortry. 


“FREEDOM. 


Here's freedom to bim that wad read, 
Here's freedom to him that wad write; 

There's nane ever feared that the Truth should be heard, 
But they wham the Trath wad indite, 


The 3uidex. 


1871. 


Beans. 


MAY 13, 


‘The Edlor of Tare Ixprx does not hold himself responsible 
Tor tha opinions of correspondents or contributors. Ite columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
Ms general purpose. 

Nonolice wili betaken of anonymous communications. 


‘Complete flee of Tux Doer for 1870, neatly bound 
TER back porotca backs and marbled i mill be mailed 
D any address on of ai cents post 
Oniy d adie nomber caa bo fusalshed pes 


ES TRUTUS FoR THE Treas, OR REPRESENTATIVE PAPERS 
yox Tas Inpex 


mi 
opie ick 
{tous distribution. One Handred Copies will be dent for One 
Dollar, or a less number at the same rate- ona 
will be sent free to those who will circulate there, 
Sat ast enable to pay for them: 


(-Mc. PARKER PILLSBURY desires 
Jecture on Rapicat Rxtio1ox, either ps Single 1 


m Torena, Daio. "The ili ome 

'oLEpo, Omio. The following are ame 

fer te ettare: =- T ton 
yere, 


[Cr o a 
be Kor pes us anii nnd 
The funda 
Fears 


misiog manner, They alm to substitute for the 

and Christ ‘of ihe churches universal 

a, Truth, Jostle, Freedom, und Humanity 
(Y has ‘Soncianed an 


twi 
id Proprietors of Tum Iwpxx by which be will 

make it a special object to introduce that T as widely sa 
glos thought 

Me columnas. 


otaible as an organ of the moet sdvan 
the times, and will report regulary 
E. ABBOT, Editor, 
Toxxno, O., April, 1871, For the Tansa Aefoo em. 


DEBTS TO MAN AND DEBTS TO GOD, 


Several weeks ago a letter was published in 
the Morning Star, the able organ of the Free- 
will Baptist denomination, which arrested our 
attention as one of the most extraordinary 
we eyer read. It was written by some one 
who had many years before pledged one hun- 
dred dollara to the Foreign Mission Society, 
but had found it difficult to redeem this 
pledge on account of poverty. After making 
excuses for his long neglect to pay, the 
writer continues as follows :— 


“But as I have read your earnest *ppeals for aid, 
tne tae inquiry has arisen: Why should Í not appl the 
ie principle to this which I endeavor to aj 
the cause of Christ in general,—make it first 
as the result of that inquiry, I enclose a money E 
for forty dollars, the balance of my pledge. I am 
able to do this by withholding payment of a wood 
bill of twenty dollara, and several emaller bills, trust 
ing my chances for their payment. It leaves me 
not a single dime, but I have the consciousness of 
having made some little sacrifice for God's cause,” 

But even more extraordinary were the com- 
ments made on this letter, which we also 
copy:— 

“ There need be no fear but the brother will beam- 
ply able 10 pay his wood bill, and any other debts he 
may have. The spirit and example here exhibited 
commend themselves everywhere as worthy of imita- 


tion, if we heed the principle of the gospel 
C. O. Liane, Cor. Sec" 


Consider the actual state of the matter, 
stripped of the pious phraseology by which 
the real nature of this transaction is conceal- 
ed. 

A man orders wood to the value of twenty 
dollars. The dealer, trusting to his honor 
for payment, delivers it. By and by the pur- 
chaser finds himself in possession of forty 
dollars, every dime of which is due for the | 
wood or other property similarly acquired. | 


Concluding that his promise to the Foreign 
Mission Society (a voluntary pledge, nota 
debt for goods received) is an obligation to 
God which outweighs his obligation to man, 
he resolves to neglect the latter, trust to luck 
for means to pay his wood and other bills, and 
thereby run the risk of ultimately defraud- 
ing his creditors, out of zeal for the “cause 
of Christ,” He then writes a letter to Rev. 
Mr. Libby, enclosing the forty dollars, and in- 
forms him of his “consciousness of having 
made some little sacrifice for God’s cause.” 
Mr. Libby publishes the letter, praises ¿“the 
brother” for his act, and holds him up as an 
example for imitation by the whole Christian 
community. 

These are the naked facts. We havea 
word or two to say concerning them. 

In the first place, who makes the “sacri- 
fice?" Not the “brother”, but the wood 
dealer, who is defrauded of his money, at 
least fora time, and perhaps forever. The 
“brother.” has had the wood and enjoyed it. 
In his own phrase, he “ withholds payment ;” 
probably, therefore, the dealer already needs 
the money. The “brother” runs no risk and 
makes no sacrifice; the risk is run and the 
sacrifice made by the dealer. This being re- 
membered, the praise bestowed is undeserved, 
although a desire for it was apparently quite 
as strong a motive for the “sacrifice” ss dis- 
interested love of the heathen. The dealer is 
defrauded of his money; and the “brother” 
claims and gets credit for defrauding him. 
The case would have been one of real and 
honorable self-sacrifice on the “brother's” 
part, if he had sent the money first and gone 
without the wood. But to withhold payment 
of a just debt and then claim credit fora 
sacrifice thus forced upon another, is what 
every honest man must condemn. Such an 
act is simply betrayal of a trust, not chang- 
ed in character by the specions piety which 
would turn it into a cause for self-glorifica- 
tion. 

In the next place, the principle of * making 
the cause of Christ first,” that is, of making 
debts to God of higher obligation than debts 
to man, is pernicious. If we have any debts 
to God, they are these very debts to man. 
We owe God nothing but to be true to our 
own humanity in all our human relationships, 
Fidelity to these is fidelity to him; infidelity 
to these is infidelity to him. Nothing canbe 
a debt to God which involves contempt or 
postponement of any debt to man. The 
homely duties of honesty, faithful labor, good 
workmanship, punctuality of payment, strict 
and prompt discharge of business obligations, 
conscientious performance of all promises, 
and so forth, despised as they are in compari- 
son with what are called * Christian " or *re- 
ligious” duties, are as ren] and sacred as the 
latter are illusory and superstitious. Debts 
to man, of whatever nature, are binding by 
the law of natural morality. If debts to God 
are set up as of superior claim or sanction, 
they become snares and moral pit-holes. The 
only real debts to God are the obligations in- 
herent in human nature to be true to our- 
selves and our brother men. 

Furthermore, the praise accorded by Rev. 
Mr. Libby to a really immoral act shows how 
the clergy are blinded by their own self-inter- 
est to the right relations of things. — The re- 
mittance of these forty dollars was really a 
theft from the wood dealer and otber credi- 
tors; and by accepting it Mr. Libby really 
bceame an accomplice in the crime. We im- 


pugn the conscious motives of neither the 

** brother? nor the Secretary. They doubt- 

less conceived the act to be proper. But, 

rightly viewed, it deserves nothing but cen- 
sure. When we are told that it takes three 

dollars to send one to the heathen—in other 
words, that seventy-five per cent. of all mon- 
eys contributed for foreign missions goes to 
pay salaries and keep the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery in running order,—we see how easily 
secretaries and other officials may be led to 
look on all such donations as the * brother’s” 
as meritorious, It is necessary to praise the 
donors. It is necessary to encourage the be- 
lief that such donations are demanded by the 
* principle of the gospel.” This financial ne- 
cessity warps and perverts the moral vision of 
the clerical managers of Missionary, Bible, 
and Tract Societies, to an incredible extent ; 
and from them proceeds that constant itera- 
tion and reiteration of the sacred duty of 
* giving to the cause of Christ” which warps 
and perverts the moral vision of the laity. 
This is one of the great evils engendered by 
the dominant ecclesiasticism, which radiates 
moral darkness in all directions by exalting 
ecclesiastical necessities into paramount du- 
ties to God. 

Lastly, we have here a single illustration of 
the universal moral tendency of orthodoxy. 
Orthodoxy persistently condemns “mere mor- 
ality,” as insufficient for salvation and a dan- 
gerous temptation to rely on self-help alone. 
Laying supreme stress on “ faith in the Say- 
ior,” it underrates, vilifies, and anathematizes 
natural religion, which knows no higher law 
than the law of right and wrong. Az an in- 
evitable consequence of this depreciation of 
“mere morality,” orthodoxy itself becomes 
immoral, and the fruitful parent of immoral- 
ity. Witness the pious fraud of the “ brother” 
and its pious endorsement by the “ Secreta- 
ty.” These men are doubtless unconscious 
of the real character of the act thus offered 
and accepted as a fit “sacrifice” on the Free- 
will Baptist altar, They are doubtless merely 
the victims of a false and demoralizing sys- 
tem. But when small-pox is about, it is well 
to get vaccinated; and when orthodoxy 
proves itself to be moral small-pox in this un- 
mistakable manner, regard for the public 
health in morals requires a resort to moral 
vaccination. The community will never man- 
ifest a healthy moral tone, until à conviction 
of the supreme eanctity of natural morality 
has supplanted the present conviction that 
debts to man are less sacred than debts to 
God. 

— E 
FAITH AND FEELING. 


“The pursuit of truth is easy to à man 
who has no human sympathies, whose vision 
is impaired by no fond partialities, whose 
heart is torn by no divided allegiance, But 
the case is very different with the searcher 
whore affections are strong, whose associa- 
tions are quick, whose hold on the past is 
clinging and tenacious. He may love truth 
with an earnest and paramount devotion, but 
he loves much elee also. He loves errors 
which were once the cherished convictions of 
his soul. He loves the church where he wor- 
shipped in his happy childhood, where his 
friends and his family worship still; he loves 
the simple old creed which was the creed of 
his earlier and brighter days, which is still 
the creed of his wife and children. The past 
and the familiar have claims and talismans 
which hold him back in his career, till every 
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fresh step forward becomes an effort and an 
agony.” 

These words were written more than twen- 
ty years ago by William Rathbone Greg, in 
the preface to his most able and noble book, 
the “Creed of Christendom,"—a work char- 
acterized as strongly by tenderness of feeling 
as by intellectual fidelity. Every chapter 
bears marks of an unflinchiug truthfulness, 
and also of the suffering the truthfulness has 
cost the writer. The last chapter, in particn- 
lar, on “ The Great Enigma," discusses the 
question of personal immortality in a manner 
80 lofty yet so humble, that, as the scales drop 
from the reader’s eyes, the tears atart into 
their place. 

The genuineness of Mr. Greg’s feeling must 
be confessed by every candid reader of his 
volume, To him the pursuit of truth has 
been “a daily martyrdom ;” “every new 
glimpse of light a flood of pain poured in 
upon his sonl.” But he did not flinch from 
inquiry becanse he dreaded the possible con- 
clusion; nor turn aside from the path as soon 
ashe caught a glimpse of the unwelcome 
goal; nor * hold his dearest hopes on the 
tenure of a closed eye and a repudiating 
mind.” To him faith had its rights as well 
as feeling, and its duties as well as ita rights; 
and the mental suffering it reqnired of its de- 
yotee measured the extent and the sacredness 
of ita claim. It told him how much he had to 
overcome, not how much he might be excused 
from undertaking. Shame to those, he says, 
who make the pursuit of truth doubly a mar- 
tyrdom, by adding reproach to the inqnirer’s 
sorrow. 

The martyr presently finds an end to his 
pain; for he attains “the serenity of soul that 
is possible only to the fearless and the just.” 
But they who embitter the martyrdom do not 
desist. 

There is a strange delusion encouraged by 
timorous minds, that to break away from the 
past is dangerously easy. They exhort peo- 
ple to cling to their old associations, to hold 
on to their ancient traditions, to keep close 
under the sheltering roofs of their inherited 
persuasions, to look ont for their tent-pins 
lest they be swept off the planet by their own 
breathing. The sober truth is that the past 
has hold of us, and with a grasp that can no 
more be loosed than the sap in the twig can 
be detached from the eap in the trunk of a 
tree. The past has thousands of years in its 
favor—all the time there is. The past has 
created us; it has built up our frames; con- 
structed our organizations, mixed our temper- 
aments; stamped its predestination on bone 
and muscle; wrought iteelf into fibre and tis- 
sue. Itholde us down with the ponderosity 
of generatione. Get away from it indeed! 
Jump off the planet! i 

In its struggle with feeling faith has need 
of every advantage it can secure. With the 
load it must drag, a too rapid passage is the 
last evil to be dreaded. No experimenta in 
flying-machines have as yet been &o succeaaful 
that the shoemakers are deprived of their oc- 
cupations and railroad stocks are worthless, 
No radical can pull up the roots of his own. 
constitution. No progressive can go faster 
than the laws of Nature allow. The faint 
blooming on the surface of the coral reef will 
not carry the deposites of centuries away 
among the cloude. 

Pure intellects are exceedingly rare; so 
rare that when a seraph is found we should 
make the most of him, hailing bim aa a relief 


from the mushy mass of sentiment which the 
river of time has deposited on the ground of 
our existence. Such is the multitude of bod- 
ies that are destitute of head and wings, that 
the sight now and then of a being all head 
and wings would be a welcome solace and 
hope. A being who was under no necessity 
of sitting down to dinner, or snuggling under 
bed clothes, would encourage us to think that 
we might some day become intellectual. While 
waiting for such a creature to appear, we may 
as well address ourselves to the task of help- 
ing those few who are trying to emancipate 
themselyes from the thraldom of feeling as a 
preparation for the spring of faith. ‘The task 
of loading a vessel that is too heavily freight- 
ed already, may profitably give way to the 
far more difficult task of crowding sail on-her 
in order that she may not sink. 

Indolent people are heard saying that rad- 
icalism goes with the tide, and has but to sit 
still with folded arms and be carried swiftly 
on to its destination, while conservatism, un- 
aware that its vessel floats on the same atream, 
pulls desperately against the current that 
sweeps it also down. Conservatives them- 
selves, in disheartened moods, are betrayed 
into similar modes of speech. It is quite as 
true and perhaps truer to say that radicalism 
is the budding and blossoming of the tree, 
the ancient conservative trunk whereof is 
sure of its place in the soil. That will hold 
its own for years to come; but whether the 
budding and blossoming will come in due 
season is another question; and itisafurther 
question yet whether the budding and blos- 
soming will result in fruit. It isto that mat- 
ter that special care should be directed, and 
on it that special aolicitnde should be felt. 

0. B. F. 


“INTUITION AND SCIENCE.” 


Under this title Mr. John Wetherbee has 
written to the Banner of Light an article of 
criticism upon the two lectures given in the 
Horticultural Hall Course, Boston, last Feb- 
ruary, by the editor of Tae INDEX and my- 
self. This article did not come to my notice 
till reprinted in TuE Inpex, April 22. Had 
Iseen it earlier, I should have thought it 
worth while to correct before now one or two 
strange misapprehensions in it concerning my 
own lecture. Mr, Abbot’s lecture has since 
been published in full and speaks for itself; 
and even if it had not been, there would be 
no occasion that I should speak for him. My 
lecture will appear entire in the June num- 
ber of The Radical ; and some persons who 
have given it the compliment of their criti- 
cism, if they will read it then, will find per- 
haps that they have been bestowing their at- 
tention upon something very different from 
the actual lecture. 

Mr. Wetherbee, for instance, quotes as my 
words, that “sonl is a quality of matter 
which appears under certain conditions of de- 
velopment ;” whereas, in reality, the para- 
graph in which this sentence occurred was a 
statement of the position of those acientists 
who undertake to deny personal immortality, 
and to refute this position a considerable part 
of the lecture was devoted! I for one do not 
believe that “thought is a function of mat- 
ter” merely,—that “soul is only a result of 
organic material development ;” and I at- 
tempted to show in the lecture that, taking 
these scientific materialists on their own 
ground, they had not yet proved this position 
to be tenable. For, as I said, they have to 


assume a “ formative principle,” “ a directive 
agency,” as an element in every organic pro- 
cess of development, These are scientific 
phrases, and they imply plainly, as it seems to 
me, a principle of thought, of intelligence, 
somewhere, In other words, in that primary 
substance, power, force, whatever it be, which 
science admits but. does not attempt to ana- 
lyze, there must be involved the germ of 
thonght as well as of matter; otherwise 
thought could not have appeared in the phe- 
nomena of the univers. And this develop- 
ing germ of thought, giving the “ formative 
principle," or *law," for evolution, has cer- 
tainly had as much to do in producing the 
varied forms of organism, as organism has 
had to do in producing the phenomena of hu- 
man conscionsness, 

As to “intuition,” it did not come in the 
line of my lecture to say much directly upon 
thathead. I certainly did not, as Mr. Weth- 
erbee represents, “turn my back upon intui- 
tion.” Idid say that science would compel 
a revision of the argumapt for immortality 
from intuition, but did not say that it would’ 
wholly abolish every form of that argument. 
Science, I believe, will very essentially modi- 
fy the intuitional philosophy. Darwin’s defin- 
ition of intuition and instinct as “inherited 
habit" indicates the modification. That is, 
instead of saying that what we call the intel- 
lectual and moral intuitions are the direct 
personal gift or revelation of God to each 
soul, acience will go behind these intuitions 
to explain how they have been gradually 
evolved and acquired through the disciplina- 
ry experience of myriads of generations of 
sentient beings. But science does not there- 
fore say—does not say through Darwin at 
least—that there is no such thing as “intui- 
tion” and “instinct.” It admits the fact and 
attempts to explain it. And it need have no 
more trouble with explaining “intuition” in 
man than “ instinct" in the brute. 

Nor does this explanstion of the intuitions 
preclude the idea that they represent distinc- 
tions which are real and eternal. Though 
our intuitions be the inherited knowledge of 
long ages of experimental life, it does not fol- 
low that this knowledge has been wholly de- 
pendent on outward and material conditions 
of development, and would have been utter- 
ly different if these conditions had been diff- 
erent. Asa matter of fact the outward con- 
ditions have varied among “different races, 
conntries, climates, And yet, whatever the 
conditions, whenever a certain stage of intel- 
ligence ia reached, men have everywhere come 
to certain perceptions essentially the same; 
as, for instance, of mathematical truth, of log- 
ical relation, of the obligations of virtue. All 
may not have reached the point of perception 
in respect to certain mathematical and logical 
relations, but all who have reached it see the 
same thing and are obliged by inward neces- 
sity of nature to assent to it. So there may 
be some variance whether this or that particu- 
lar act shall be called virtue, but there is no 
yariance on the point that what any one 
thinks to be virtue is obligatory upon him 
rather than its opposite. And as human be- 
ings have advanced in intelligence, under 
whatever variety of surroundings, it is eyi- 
dentthey have advanced also towards unity 
of moral sentiment,—have come gradually to 
regard the same things as virtue. The Gold- 
en Rule has been independently reached in 
several different quarters of the globe, by dif- 
ferent races and religions. The law of hy- 
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man development clearly is, that in propor- 
tion to their adyance in intelligence, under 
whatever conditions, men converge to unity 
of mental and moral perception. Givena 
certain stage of mental development, certain 
intellectual and ethical intuitions appear. 

It does not seem, therefore, as if outward 
material conditions, physical organism, ex- 
perience however long accumulated, could ac- 
count for everything in intuition. In tracing 
the development of the human consciousness, 
we need the aid of a “formative principle” 
quite as much as we do in the evolution of 
material organisms. As we need it in mate- 
rial organisms to account for the daw of their 
formation, so do we need it in the human in- 
telligence to account for the higher law of its 
conscious obligation to truth and virtue. The 
whole question, indeed, between the believers 
in intuition and, not science, but that por- 
tion of scientific men known as Materialists, 
turns upon this :—Does mind contribute any- 
thing from itself to life's experiences, or does 
everything in experience come through mate- 
rial organism from" the outward world? He 
may properly call himself an intuitionaliat 
who says that the elements of mind must be 
at least as old as the elements of matter, and 
that without them we can account for neither 
“organism” nor “experience.” If science 
will admit that, no offence need be taken at 
her attempt to go behind the intuitions to 
trace their genealogy: rather is the “ recon- 
ciliation between physica ard metaphysics,” 
at which Huxley hints, near at hand. 

W. J. P. 


Our opening essay this week is especially 
worthy of perusal, as the estimate of Thomas 
Paine's theological works formed by a scholar- 
ly, thoughtful, and independent man who has 
just read them for the first time. The fact 
that the writer is also a Presbyterian minister 
will lend it an additional interest, and fur- 
nishes fresh proof (if any is required) that 
the spirit of free inquiry is spreading with 
most significant rapidity in the very bosom of 
the Christian Church. Hia closing suggest- 
ion regarding Mr. Paine’s portrait is exceed- 
ingly apt, and will, we hope, lead to a vigor- 
ous investigation into the reasons for its un- 
accountable disappearance from Independence 
Hall. It would be a shame indeed, were the 
Fourth of July, 1876, to find it still absent 
from a Hall which derives so much of its his- 
toric glory from the disinterested and heroic 
labors of Thomas Paine. 

ae e ia 


Among our “Communications” will be 
found an abstract of Dr. Bellows’ fifth lecture 
recently delivered in New York city. Itis 
difficult not to see in the closing sentences a 
bitter allusion to Mr. Frothingham’s chival- 
rous aud just defence of Paine and other so- 
called “infidels,” in the Horticultural Hall 
lecture previously delivered by him in Boston. 
Bat we would fain believe otherwise. The 
positions taken by Dr. Bellows are most ex- 
iraordinary. Their amazing weakness, their 
manifest reactionary leaning towards ortho- 
doxy, the sharp and acrimonious spirit that 
pervades some of the statements, show how 
desperate is the case of Unitarianism when it 
tries to defend itself before the tribunal of 
modern thought. Dr. Bellows (who, by the 
way, has just assumed the editorship of the 
Liberal Christian) is & man of large and gen- 
erous sympathies who is capable of most mag- 
nanimous actions; and it is with regret that 


we see him do such bitter injustice to himself 
as this report would indicate, We cannot 
help hoping it is incorrect, though we haye 
no reason for thinking it so except our gen- 
eral respect for One who once did us a great 
kindness under circumstances especially hon - 
orable to himself. 
ee 


Instead of honorably confessing that he 
had misunderstood our editorial on **Infi- 
dels’ and ‘ Infidelity,’” the editor of the Bos- 
ton Investigator reiterates the charge which 
we denied and disproved. He says we “began 
the attack by saying in effect that an Infidel 
is a scoundrel ;” and notwithstanding our 
emphatic denial that we had either said s0 or 
thought s0, he asserts that we “remain stead- 
fast in this opinion? 1f Mr. Seaver can 
afford to bear such false witness as this against 
us, we must henceforth remain silent under 
the accusation. We do not care to investi- 
gate his motives for it. From many a Christ- 
ian paper we have received just and fair treat- 
ment; the Investigator alone has deliberately 
and persistently falsified our words. Mr. 
Seaver has us at a fatal disadvantage. We 
cannot use his weapons. 

SS e ae 


For examples of that spirit which makes 
controversy ennobling alike to head and heart, 
we must turn to the grent leaders of thought 
in the present age. The following paragraph 
from a notice of Mivart’s “Genesis qf Spe- 
cies" in the Liberal Christian is the beat 
thing we have seen in that paper for many a 
long month :— 


“Meanwhile, what su example to theologians and 
historians and literary critics does not the spirit of 
the great writers in science of our day set! In re- 
spect of courtesy, candor, the single Jove of truth, 
the exercise of magnanimity toward competitors, the 
grateful sense of others’ services, we know nothing 

pecs Christian writers suj r—might we 
not say equal!—to what is exhibited uniformly in 
Lyell, Huxley, Darwin, Wallace, Mivart. Indeed, 
the moral haye rarely been so beautifully ex- 
hibited in the heat of honest rivalry as by the whole 
class of English physicists of this generation. Dar- 
win is the very Bayard of chivalrous honor and de- 
ference in his scientific writings. Wallace iaa Sydney, 
and Mivart a knight sans et sana reproche. 
These men, differing greatly, earnestly, manfully, 
neversisop io injustice or any arguments ad ineidiam. 
They in no side looks at the public, like bad 
actors coquetting with the pit They write on con- 
science, in the love of truth, in the fear only of doing 
each other wrong. Let alone Mr. Darwin'a ethics or 
religion ; make them theoretically what you will, he 
practises the highest ious principles and exhibita 
the most difficult Christian graces in his ever tempt- 
ing and exciting position as the head of a school 
which owes its importance to the eustained original- 
ity of hia genius and the fortification of his cardinal 
doctrine. But he would evidently die sooner than 
willingly deceive ns to a fact or deny another man’s 

hts in discovery, When have theologians exhibit- 

as much candor and love of truth? How will 
the odium icum bear comparison with the 
loves of these scientists, from whose henest researches 
clergymen commonly shrink as though ‘their craft 
were in danger? Such a temper can have in it no 
possible fruits of evil or danger to true religion." 


"Those who see no cause for any movement 
in America in behalf of larger freedom of 
thought and speech, should ponder the fol. 
lowing statement of Horace Greeley :— 


“ I doubt whether the social intolerance of adverse 
opinions is more vehement anywhere else than 
throughout the larger portion of our country. I 
have repeatedly been stung by the receipt of letters 
gravely informing me that my course and views on a 
current topic were adverse to public opinion, the 
writers evidently assuming, sa & matter of course, 
that I was a mere Jumping jack, ‘whe only needed to 
know what other people thought to ensure my instant 
and abject cenformity to their prejudices.” 


“He who nourishes the little belonging to 
him," said Mencius [ Works, VI, 14, 2], “is a 
little man; and he who nourishes the great 
is a great man.” 


Communications. 


N. B.— Correspondenta suat run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be Laken to avoid them ; but here- 
aftar no apace will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.— Iagioly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication, 3 


“INFIDELS” AND “ MISCREANTS.” 


Mm. F. E. AnsoT:—I cannot agree with you in 
your editorial article on “Infidels and Infidelity,” 
neither do a majority of the free thinkers or inde- 
pendent thinkers throughout the country, aa far as 
my experience goes. ie word “infidel” I think 
you will agree has undergone a differentiation of 
meaning: and in fact so much so, that the word 
“ infidelity" really means “ fidelity” to the lawa of 
nature and humanity. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his 
* System of Logic,” gives some illustrations where 
words in the course of time acquire a meaning al- 
most diametrically opposite to thatin which they 
were originally used. t, Bpencer, in bis essay on 
the “Instability of the Homogeneous,” gives a few 
illustrations uf almost thesame kind. For instance :— 
“ In the old divines‘ miscreant' is used in its ety- 
mological sense of ' unbeliever ;’ but in modern s] 
it has entirely lost this sense." So has the word “ in- 
fidel " entirely lost its original sense or meaning, and 
the more we dislike owning it, the greater pleasure 
it gives Christiang to fasten it upon us. ‘ords are 
often used as a “bugaboo” to frighten with. The 
word abolitionist was so used before the late war 
here, and the bare mention of it was almost sufficient 
to make timid women go into hysterics, or children 
to cover up their heads after retiring. 

Now since there is an instability in the meaning 
of words, and since the word " infidel” has under- 
gone such a differentiation of meaning, I cannot con- 
ceive that it is inconsistent for unbelievers in Christ- 
iunity te accept it as applying to themselves, be- 
cause it is almost universally used against those who 
do not accept the popular religious notions and popu- 
lar religion of the country in which they live. The 
Mahometan Bible, the Koran, abounds in anathemas 
against the infidels, the unbelievers of the Mahomet- 
an religion and the Prophet, etc. The word is 
scareely known in any other sense than to expresa 
uubelief in the dominant system of religion of a na- 
tion or people. The word everywhere is now used 
in strictly a religious sense. It does not seem to me 
that it ought to shock an intelligent man to be called 
“ infidel,” because the moment the epithet is fastened. 
upon him, the implication ia made (even by those 
who anathematize him) that he is a believer in the 
fixed and immutable laws of the universe—beyond 
the power or ibility of man to suspend or evade. 
If, then, “infidel” means unbelief in superstitious 
notions, im) bilities, Je dary, and traditionary 
stories, as divine truths, and all the other absurdities 

with them, then it ia certainly honorable. 
Christians are infidels to pı and we are infi- 
dels to superstition and its attendants. Which is 
the worst? Yours, &c., 

April 19, 1871. 

[The above was written, as the date shows, before 
our reply to Mr. Seaver was published, 

Our courteous correspondent is under a missppre- 
bension, if he supposes the article he comments upon 
was written because we felt at all “ shocked," or in 
the slightest degree annoyed, at being called an "in- 
fidel" For several years we have been called so 
habitually, and never object to this or any other style 
of abuse, Nor do we now object We object to 
nothing but the admission on our part that such 
sbuse is deserved—an admission we think ínvolved 
in the voluntary acceptance of such an opprobrious 
epithet. Let us confine the discussion, at least in 
the columns of Tae [xpzz, to the trus meaning of the 
word “ infidel.” 

Mr, B. thinks the epithet has entirely lost its op- 
probious character. We think differently, and the 
passage we quoted from Mr. Seaver shows that he 
alse thinks differently—at least, part of the time, 
Even Mr. B. seems to recognize its opprobrious char- 
acter in speaking of the Christians as “ fastening” it 
upon liberals, and thereby “anathematizing” them. 
Why should bigota " take pleasure” in using it, if it 
implied no reproach ? 

Doubtless words change their meaning, The only 
question is, has this word “infidel” lost all its de- 
rogatory implication of moral unfaithfulnes? We 
think no one can really claim that |t has, who con- 
sidera the use made of it by bigots, The word “ mis- 
creant" (originally “ misbeliever ") implied reproach 
at the start; and now it means nothing but reproach, 
If it offers any analogy to the word “infidel,” it tends 
strongly to confirm our own idea of the latter's 
meaning. Perhaps“ infidel” also, now signifying 
unbelief and meral unfaithfulness combined, will 
come ty and by to signify moral unfaithfulnesa 
alone. Ifso, its change of meaning will correspond 
precisely to that of “ miscreant” Mr, B.'s illustration 
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seems a little unfortunate for his view of the matter ; 

for it shows that a moral meaning clings to a word 

more persistently than any other.—Ep.] 
i 


DE, BELLOWS FIFTH LECTURE. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS HISTORT, CONSIDERED A8 
‘WITNESSES. 


Christisnity is not yet wholly victorious, but its 
success is only a question of time. Iis slow progress 
is in accordance with the progress of tbe physical 
world. Ij is in alliance with all the civilization of 
the world, and apy institution which we wish to suc- 
ceed must be placed on it, 

How was Christlanity founded? Whence did it 
come 

If an Indian should see a steamboat going with the 
current, he would not be surprised ; it he saw it go- 
ing against the current, he would at once perceive it 
to be anew kind of craft, different from anything he 
bad before seen, and impelled by some meee, oad 
power within, "Thus the false religions go with the 
current, and Christianity goes against it. Some- 
times the false religions are cited as proofs of man's 
affinity to God. e should be no more surprieed at 
their spread than at the spread of weeds, or fire, or 
passions, or superstitions, and the like. The ancient 
religion of Rome was a beautiful superstition. esay 
and accommodating. It is easy to be tolerant when 
you do not care about the matter. This religion 
‘was as eusy as lying, so that thoughtful people had 
to turn to philosophy. Christianity came to oppose 
our desires, to humble, to bind duty in bonds un- 
breakable, to veto darling sins; waa as unaccommo- 
dating, intolerant tosin, at the start as now. It has 
had to make head against human nature. The dif- 
ference between our views of homan nature and the 
views of our orthodox brethren is not essential, but 
lies in words. In a certain manner human nature is 
depraved. We know that people have low desires 
which can be subdued only by power from above— 
by superhuman efforts. Bo wemay say that Christ- 
janity spreads against human nature so understood. 

Christianity started in the face of the Jews, Jewish 
institutions and Jerusalem. Christ preached three 
‘years at most; according to the best authority, ff- 
teen months. in that time he made twelve apostles; 
common men who, during bis lifetime, did not full; 
believe in him, He passes through a false trial ani 
is crucified. Friends fly and believe no more. He 
rises and is seen forty days, during which time he 
performs miracles. He ascends into heaven. The 
Len declare to the angry Jowe that Jesus is the 

riat, Lord, Messiah, and Master of them all. No- 
thing but the most powerful conviction ot these facts 
would have enabled them to face the angry crowd. 
‘The weapons of Christianity are not the power of 
political influence, but absolute consecration of soul 
and hody to the one important thing, a reliant faith 
which, to be explained, must be traced back to the 
divinity of Christ which was divinely tranamitted to 
the twelve apostles. Christianity I as intolerant as 
the multiplication table—two times two make four; 
and if you say Cu not, you lle. No other way te 
salvation. yt ugh faíth in Christ, no God but 
his Father,—these are the weapons of Christ They 
were at first disliked as rough; but intense convic- 
tion conquered. People who had seen the miracles 
could haye no toleration for any but the Christian 
religion. A religion coming from Jerusalem and 
founded by a Jew supplat the beautiful and pow- 
erful religlon of Rome In the face of a bitter : 
tion which lasted from 80 to 306, A. D. This was 
done without arms, and the new religion could not 
compare in beauty and opulence with theold. The 
people were luxurious and devoted to pleasure; the 
new religion was severeand ‘ 

‘How did it conquer? How but by the intense 
conviction of the early Christians of the reality of the 
miracles, the divinity of Christ, and the wruth of the 
resurrection? These things they must haye seen 
with thelr own eves to believe, ‘ould the martyrs 
have died for their faith without this conviction * 
True, men have died for lies before, but not thou- 
sands ofmen, age after age. Could twelve men be 
deceived in regard to the events of the last forty 
yer It is impossible that so good and great & 
‘thing as our religion should be founded on lies, As 
well say that the Hudson River is fed at the other 
end with water-pots and engines, 

ligion and morality are essentially different. 
Christ came to unite them. Religion is love to God; 
morality love to men. 
id gives five reasons for the spread of Christ- 
mity: 

lef, the inflexible and intolerant zeal of the early 
Christians. 

2d, the doctrine of future happiness as a reward of 
Present virtue. 

3d, the miraculous powers ascribed to Christ. 

4th, the virtues of the early Christians. 

5th, the union and discipline of the Christian 
Charch. 

T detest and hate hia villainous hypocrisy, which 
luserts virulent doubt under pretence of reason. 
Nevertheless, I would have you read him. Read also 
Bisbop Watson's answer to „ and read Wataon’s 
answer to Tom Paine. And,—yes, you may read 
"Tom Paine too; I would rather have you read him 
than hear him spoken of by those who exalt him. 

‘The best criticiam against Christianity was writ- 
ten in the third century ; but those criti 
lenced, and so will be the critics of to-day, 


were si- 


A DEFENCE OF INTUITIONALISNM. 


Lovrstana, Mo., April 19, 1871. 

To rax Eprror or Tae Ixpex:—Allow me to sug- 
Best the following reasons for dissenting from your 
view of the great spiritual questiens discussed in 

our lecture on the “Intuitional and Scientific 
hools of Free Rel " 

You say that the Intuitional School regards God 
and Immortality as self-evident facts, the Scientific 
School as open questions. But Herbert Spencer, 
nearly the foremost philosopher of the scientific 
school, has shown that the consciouaness of Absolute 
Being is more certain other mode of con- 
sciousness, because more universal; and also that, 
being an ultimate and fundamental truth, it cannot 
be stated, much less proved. He takes the very 
same ground in regard to it that the Intuitionists 
‘take in regard to their consclousnesa of God, Now 
it is true, as you observe, that neither Herbert Spen- 
cer nor any other individual can speak for the 
school, Bot I apprehend that the conclusion of his 
argument will never be disputed again; in truth it 
never bas been disputed, though Hamilton, Mansel, 
and others among his predecessors bave overlooked it. 

Now the Absolute, of which Herbert Spencer thus 
shows that man is intuitively conscious, he has not 
shown to be a self-conscious God. But I think that 
conclusion follows immediately from his own. Iam 
conscious of the Absolute, But what am I? Cer- 
tainly in my true nature an Absolute, And there 
cannot be two unconditioned beings, for each would 
have to be in some relation to eachother. Therefore 
the Absolute is conscious of itself. And the Infinite 
must be Absolute, for it cannot be conditioned. 
‘Therefore the Infinite is conscions of itself. Thus 
the thinkers of the Intuitional and Scientific schools 
adopt the self-aame methods when they ‘treat of nou- 
mena; and, if they follow those methods up, must 
reach the same conclusions. I think, too, that the 
immortality of man follows clearly from that same 
consciousness of the Infinite which Herbert Spencer 
has demonstrated. In a work of mine, which I have 
reason to believe is now through the press, I haye 
expressed my dissent from his philosophy on the 
ground that he has stopped short of these conse- 
Kosuces from bie own prise) ples, aud éyen, Gn Oer 
grounds, dented them. 

mE ag ns, I share that belief in the impossi- 


martyrdom, * whereas” he observes, Gf ] thay realy 


ive. Ifan Atheist, so-called, will suffer for his nega- 
tions, he must believe in jupreme Reality, bie 
delity to which is more important to him un 

and this is inconceivable, unless he that 


Reality as having a point of unlon with his own self- 
conscious soul, 
Yours truly, 
C. L. Jauns, 


[If man is" an Absolute,” we cannot dissent from 
our correspondent's conclusions. But this seems to 
be an untenable premise. How he can be regarded 
as an“ unconditioned being,” when he is manifestly 
subject to so msny conditions, is certalnly not clear. 
—E»] 


SCIENCE AND FREE RELIGION, 


Ovarme, Kanaas, April, 1871. 
F. E. Assort: 

Dear Sir— What you term the “positive side” of 
Free Religion, or that which prompta to aid in de. 
veloping society at large up to its true stand-point, 
senum ni, be mach ler regarded than the "negative 
sido.” Wo oten meet TELA repudiation 
of ev tyranny, religious, social or political. 
But how best to teach the mages “correct ideas” of 
God ie seldom considered, or, if so, is regarded 
practicable. It isgenerally urged that each should 
choose for himself that form of religion which suits 
him best. The mutual dependence of each on others 
to agreat extent for bis development is not seen, 

Aa ive of thought in this direction, I would 
ask how Madicals bave got their ideas of God,— 
ideas which they believe to be correct, and which 
have placed them on the free religion platform? 
Has it been by gullivating the religious sentiment, or, 
as some would have it, by cultivating their "intui- 
tions” about God? How can an sentiment be de. 
veloped, except iret loping the intellect? 
Or Ea Sree DI. thé ecutiustia and feelings 
merely blind tendencies to action in certain direc- 
tions, until guided by intellect ? No one will deny 
that the religious sentiment has Mindy promp 
man ín all ages. Bo has. benevolence frequenti 
producing great evil, although good waa intended ; 
End even conscientiousness, the highest of ell senti- 
ments, prompting us to what we think is right towards 
God and towards man, has produced incalculable 
mischief, when not guided by an enlightened reason. 

Does not paychology show that these so-called 
“intuitions” are nothing more than inherited tenden- 
cies of sentiment and thought, which are gradually 
developed generation after generation? They are not 

i ‘perfect, given us for our guidance 

y a benevolent Creator, but rather tendencies which 
have been developed by the external surroundings of 
individuala and transmitted to their posterity. If they 
were Divine endowments, or “spiritual intuitions, 
as claimed, they would certainly not besubject to the 


law of development: and the inference would be 
that an "intuitive" idea of God would beas perfect 
at man's creation as now. Bo with benevolence, 
conscientiousness, &c. 

But if not “intuitively” in this sense, how have 
radicals got their "correct ideas” of God and religion, 
so that they believe in the “Fatherhood of God an 
the Brotherhood of man ?" Has not science told 
them that the “unknown force" governs by certain 
uniform, unchangeable laws, and that alf men are 
governed by those laws? differences of com- 
plexion, of religious creed, of nationality, are merely 
external and transitory, and should not break the 
chain of sympathy connecting all in one brotherhood? 
Has lt not told them that there has been no selection 
of a “peculiar people" or chosen Israel, but that God 
is no respecter of persons—that all are subject to hia 
unchangeable laws, which, when obeyed, will secure 
the happiness of all? Will not science, or the 
knowl of the laws of nature, give to all the most 
correct ideas of God? Will not scientific lecturea—for 
instance on 


arguments 
‘o advocate 
Free Religion directly, without fimt informing the 
intellect on these great’ laws of nature, seems like 
commencing at the superstructure before the founda- 
tion islaid. To usean illustration of Spencer's: “A 
litte child with his toy, taken to the finest mountain 
scenery in the world, will have his attention absorbed 
by the toy —will not notice the scenery." 60 a lec- 
ture on Free Religion will be disregarded, and a 
circus show preferred; so Tae IxpEx and the Rudical 
will be thrown aside for any dime novel of the sea- 
on, unless thereis a previous preparation of the 
intellect for it. 

The feeling of opposition ,to new religions is not 
excited by a scientific lecture, which by a sort of 
“flank movement” takes possession of the mind, as it 
were, before its consequences are |. After 
such scientific facta are known, the religious senti- 
ment may be safely left to itself for finding the best 
mode of development. 

Fearing that |. have trespassed too much on your 


space, 
Respectfully yours, 
J. E. 


Because the accident occurred Bunday, and there 
was no urgent necessity of his riding on that day, 
Mr, Piper loses his suit against the town of Shap- 
Tego for defective road. A remnantof the “blue 
swe.” 


A minister asked a tipsy fellow leaning up against 
a fence where he expected to go when he died. “If 
I can't get along any better than I do now,” be said, 
“I shan't go anywhere.” 


| ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ANTED--AGENTS. ($20 day) to well the 
glebrated HOME SHUTTLE BEWIND MACHINE. 
Has ths under-feed. makes the “lock-ztttch" (allke on 
both sidon and le fully (icenssd; The best and ches 
got Family Sev achine in the market, Ad- 
drees JOHNBON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mase,, Pitia- 

‘burg, Pa., Chicago, Dl. ‘or Bt. Loule, Mo. ‘Bayt 


A Fow More Agents Wanted For 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


A new religious work of unenrpaseed Interest and value. For 
terme, address W. FLINT & CO.. No. 38 8. 7th Bt.. Phiiadel- 
hia, ò Custom House Place, Chicago, and 176 West dth Street, 
Biocinnatt, 6-17 


NEW TRACTS, 


Tutended to Teach Religion Without Superstition. 


ure of the 


Against Infidels on one side, 


The Wisdom of Jesus: How misrepresented by those 
who call themselves bis followers. 


workln 
xuralibiy 


T. 
Hationallem: A Ples for the Co-operation of Reason with 
Faith, as God lotended. 
Prayer: Suggestions to a Child who hss been taught to bo 
afraid of bis Father. 
Learn by Experience: One of the Lessons greatly need- 
Pious People. 
‘What Becomes of Sin? Another Leeson greatly needed 
‘by Pious People. 


k gun me 
[T Inguished by not believing. 
FI Five for 10 cents; all for 25 cents. 
A180, 
Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath~ 
showing from the Bibla that there are two, and 


re. 
estions Concerning Sabbath- 

‘ogee edvantagee of Keeping Sunday freo 

From ordinary Bualaess and Labor, as well as from Supersil- 
uit injures our Business 2? Is that a Right Business 


ch. the Good, Heject the Evil: Believe la God, 
Dat bo eure to have Him a guod God. 


Pr for 10 cents. 
hene four P iren CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
soit 43 Bowdoln St., Boston, 


which {x damaged od i discussion ? 
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THE INDEX 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED 


As mankind, from Indiscretion or other causes, have heen 
doomed to suffer from disease, #0 also has remedy for disease 
been provided, Our hills and valleys abonud with roots and 
herbe, which if eclentifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the Invalid. To find eucharemedy 
we should seck ono that has stood the test of age. 
HOOFLAND'’S GERMAN BITTERS! 

A 

Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyrpepria, 

Sure Cure Jor Delitlly, — Sure Cure for Saudis 
Sura Cura for Marasmus, 
And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 
he Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 

And all dises arlalng from it. The great preventive of 
POTER AND AGUE! 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy vach spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
‘Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

onn that uuo the Bitters or Tonle ax a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have plopped, that by using a tew bottles of the Bitters 
er Tonic, the disease will not return. 

‘Those remedies will rebuild thelr Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy, 


Ang against 


clencymen'and physiclaua, 

‘Read the following symp! hat your aye: 
tom iv affected by any of (hom, you may rest annureg that dir 
ease has commenced ite attack on the most Important organs 
of your body, and unless «oon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miaerabie lifo, soon terminating in death, will be 


the r 
H 
Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of. 
the Stomach, Naneea, Heartburn, Dlagust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 


Yellowness of (he Skin 
ide, Back, Cheat, Limba, 


N Burning of 
the Flesh, Cor ‘if 

‘and Great Depression of Spirita 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com: 
bined with impure blood, 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
Je entirely vegetable and containe no liquor. Itis a compound 
of Fluid Extracts, The Roota, Herb» and Barka from which 

extracte sre made, are gathered In Germany, all the med- 
virtnee arc extracted from them by a scientific chemlat, 
‘Those extracts aro then forwarded to thle country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of thls Bitters. "here la no al- 
coholle substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
t ice It is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 7 


o 
TCXoofiarncd'e German Tonic 
Ta a combination of all tho Ingrediunta of the Bitters with the 
Sants Gruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It Is usod for 
he eame disease se the Bitters, in cases whore somo pure alco. 
bolic stimulus is required. 


TESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation 
HON. G, W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penntylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867, 
Innd"Hoofland's German Bittars" [s a good Tonic, üseful 


in 
disea; f the digestive oi B, And of , it benefit in. 
of debility and want "S en SIM 


of nervoos action in the system. 
‘Youre, C] 
‘GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justico of the Bupreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Apri 23d, 1904. 
1 consider "Hooffand'e German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
la case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, I can certify 
this from my experience of It, 


‘Yours, with 
T bs THOMPSON, 
HON, GEO. BHARSWOOD, 


Justica of the Supreme Court of Penne 
Philadelphia, Ju 
Thave found by experience that " Boot 


1808, 
German Bit- 


torn" lea very good tonic, reliovh tis symptoms al- 
most directly, ne E SEAR SWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Baffalo, N, Y. 
Mayor's Office, Buffalo, June 224, 1800. 
Thave used “ Hoodand's German ‘Bitters and Tonic" in my 


farally during the past year, and cao recommend them wan 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system, Their 
neo haa been productive of decidedly beneficial offocte. 
Wat, F. ROGERS. 

HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Meyor of Williameport, Pennayly 

J take great pleasure in recommending '' Hoon: 
Tonic" to Any one who may be miete wit 


d's German 
h dyspepela. 1 uad 


Imporalble to keep any food 
‘weak as not to be able to 
Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
JAMES M. WOOD. 


the dyspepsia so badly that it 
On my stomach. and f became 
walk half a mil 
cure. 


TI '.—Hoofsand's German Bitt 
a To iau of CL M, JACKBON ls on the 


C. 
couniant. Boa 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Btore, No, 631 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C48, M. EIN AINT 8S, Prop’r. 

Formerly of C. M. JACKBON & CO.) 

Prucms.—Hoofland'e German Bittere, per bottle, 81; Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland's German Ton- 
1e put ap tn gt, bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 60. 

'o not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
gat the genuine. For salo by all druggista and dealers in Med- 
|cinen everywhere. S4—eowly 


NSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
SURVEYING, AND DRAWING, Fits Studente for R. R. 
Ficld-Work in Three to Six Months, Through Course One 


Year, For Circular address 
A. VAN DER NAILLEN, Principul, 
TTS, Room C, Reynolds’ Block, Chicago. 


A BABE OFFER 


THE LADIES OWN MAGAZINE 


‘Will be sent on trial the balance of this year (T months) for 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 


THE LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE 


1s an Original, Literary, and Progressive Monthly, 


“Tt ta the most charming, the most Inetructly 
way the moet popular publication in the W 


"It haw the largest corps of regular contributors of an 
Western Magazine, and IE really & moet charming publica 
lon," — Country Gentleman. 


4L RT 0094 Agenta clear from $5.00 to $10.00 a day canvaselng 
te 

Gá MRS. M, CORA BLAND, 
mn. Editor and Publisher, Indianapolis, 


A NEW RADICAL BOOK. 


‘Origin and Development of Religious Ideas and Beliefs,” 
As Manifested In History and Seen by Resson. 
By MORRIS EINSTEIN. 


For salo nt the office of the Horton Investigator, 84 Washing 
ton St., Boeton , or by the Author, Titusville, Pa, 
PRICE, - = + $1.50, 
[2 


For, 
B. 
Ei 


"eT 


COLE'S FIRST PRIZE BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the Market, 
One trial only asked. Same price as the common kinda. 
Sample sent free on Application, 
08-75. ALEX. COLE, Burvato, N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 
CRAIG 


MICROSCOPE 


Jaen optical wonder; reveals thousands of the hidden 
‘Wonders of Nature; la of permanent nse and practical 
avallabiiity, combining Instruction with amnsoment, and never 
Toning Ms (aterest. It magnifics 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES, 


power equal to other Microscopes of many times its cort. Ro- 
veais countioas little worlds all aronnd ur, teeming with life, 
whieh to the naked eye must forever remain a sealed book—as 
Eels tn Vin r aud 
ich Insects, 3 eect, E 
dreds of exes in a single eye of & Fly, Dust of a Butterfly's 
‘Wingy to be perfect formed Foatbers, the much talked of 

Spiralis, or Pork Worm, which was frat discovered 
in Amerlca with (Ais Microscope. 

It is of Infinite value to professional men, to teachers, and to 
students, but NOWREA 18 IT OP OREATER VALUE THAN AT THB 
‘FAMILY TABLE, within the reach of every member. It will de- 
ligu yourself, your children, and your frends during the lon 
winter evenings. It will show you adulterations or un. 
Sleaniiness of various kinds tn food, as sugar, ten, bread, 
mest, e! 


It is of Inestimable Value to the Farmer 


1n examining Insocts which prey npon hla crops. Tho powor 
of a $50 Microscope, and so simple In its conetruction that any 
child can ure It nnderetanding]y, and with appreciation. 

A Beautiful Preaent—Elegant, Instructive, Amusing, and 
Cheap. Over 60,000 sold. 

‘Daring the past six years ite worth hae been testified to by 
thonsande of Sclentifíc Men, Farmers, School Teachers, Btu- 
dents, Physicians, Heads of Families, and others. + 


PRICE, $3.00—8ent by Mail Post-paid. 


Every instrument f» neatly boxed, and handsomely labelled 
with fill directions for use, Thousands have been sent by mail, 


‘Address, Wad LINESS & 00.) °° 
FREE! FREE! 


"THE MICROSCOPE," a Monthly Journal of Information 
for the People the mystertes of Nature explained—tnteresting 
Information on the wonders of Creation—stories. sketches, ete. 
‘Terms $1.06 per year. This Journal will be sant FREE for one 
year to miy one purchasing a Craig Microscope at the regular 
price, $8.00, (Craig Microscope will be sent post-paid.) 

For sample copy, and our beautifully Iinatrated and dercrip- 
tive circulars, and eight pages of testimonials of Craig Micro- 
scope, send alx centa for postage to 


W. J. LINZ88 & CO., 
Opticians, and Sole Proprietors of Cralg. end Novelty Micro- 
ecope, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, this Microscope eelle in ew 
family on {ts merits, when exhibited. Lanas Pmorrre. Sen: 
or terms, aes 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, Ohto- 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAH. 


CLUB PREMIUMS. 

For Fifty Names, wo will give one of Pumor & Co’ 
four Octave Melodeone "(price $68,) or & complete copy 
Cuansuas’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten vol 


For ee Oe Names, we will give a Wilson's Family 
one of the best Machines mado. 
eu, Webster's Royal Quarto 


i , for 
isin. (Price #490) Ort copy of one of the following works, 


rtgln of Specten pico, — 
Lysnoox's Origin of Civilization, price 
Essays in Criticiam, by Marrunw ARNOLD, price. 
Tablete, by A. Broxson Acorr, with portralt, price, 
Any volume of the writings of Tuxoponk Pans xn or HEN- 
mr D. THONEAC, each 3.00 
On the Helghia, AUERBACH, 


CASH PREMIUMS. 
For 75 Names, --50 Dollars in Greenbacks 


less than 10 Names, a 
of Twenty per € 


N. Be Names need not att come from one poit afics, Wa 
vi eru teuer veuve diverted wm fot the nat conns 
ascloba Specimen Copies sent to all who enclosoa three cent 


Addi 
pomage stamp, AM WRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Locx Box 88, To.Epo, Oxo. 


SINGLE COPIES 


THE INDEX for 1870 


Containing the following 


HBSsSAYTS, 
Will be mated trom Tax broez office (post-pald) on recetpt ot 
FIVE OBNTS! 
The Genina of Christianity and Free Religion, . 
What je reo Religion T 
UN tre ate cia ae mao © 
Torma of Fellowanlp, Social Ideal, Moral deal, and Kassu 


Na 
i 


The la 
A Quaker Letter to » Presbyterian, B, 8. D.. 
ors ot Jesus and Socrates. ' (Raport trom the NY, 


"The Candle of the Lord, 
Public Opinion, 
Conscience, 
The Pedi 


What la Truth T. z 
‘Tho Last Battle on the Creed Question, > 
W. W. Wililama, 


FEIIETIPITEII 


dn tos en ale ander ‘Von Tiumboldt, 
ation allsm to Free Religi 
War and Froe Rellgion,. vei 
Religious Revivals, 


‘Mary and D 
The Minty of Broo 
Rorera nd ii Fe 

*' Repentance” and * Li 
Spiritual E T e ia. cain 


The Book of Dantel,.. z 48 
‘The Unity of Spiritual Freedom and the eg e which 
^ Potier. d 


America offers for its Development, W. "m a 
‘The Battle of Free Religion with Dogmatiam and Suparst 
ny. 
qur the rd 


‘The Work of Radicalism in Indiana, J. 0. Martin, 
Religion in the Light of Reason and Common Sense. 
Sünday-. ta Uses and Abusen- thomas Pickers, E 
Will the Coming Man Attend Church? Æ. PeckAam.........49 
Parties and Party Spirit,  . Im m m 
‘The Future of Baligious Organization, as Affected by the Bplr- 
it of the « 5 
‘The Incari 
Translent. 
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T 
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TOLEDO, OHIO, MAY 20, 1871. 


WHOLE No. 73. 


«The guides, 


A WEEELY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
FREE RELIGION, 


PUBLISHED BT 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, OHIO. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of sclence and soundlearn- 
Ing, withont seoking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
aizes no authority but that of reason and right. It belteves in 
‘Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

‘The traneition from Chrlstlazity to Fres Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
Utte understands, Is even more momentous tn itself and in 
{te consequences than the great granaition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christidiity. THE INDEX aima to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
{ts leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussione 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


N, B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, Is responsible for anything published in lia colamns ex- 
cept for hie or her own individoal contributions. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the name 
or initials of the writer, 


Fuaxcrs Erirwgwoop Ampor, . . . 
Octavius Brooxs 


+ + Editor. 
x Tomas Waxrwours 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 


(Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, May 7, 1871.] 

"Now the young man of our type may be seen carly on any 
evening, etanding about the thoroughfares, under the awnings, 
loitering at depot or mall-office, waiting ‘for something to 
turn np.’ His day's work ie over, and the thought of toll mast 
be banished M tomorrow, Body and mind are too much 
fagged for anything but amusement. His own room of seven 
by nine,—with its meagre furniture and uninviting bed, Ita 
‘mean equipment of scant carpet, bandieloma pitcher and broken 
bowl. resting on s rickety chalr, and testifying to the loog 
lapee of tmo since it was parged of ite alluvial deposita; his 
‘own attic room, with ita walla of ancient whitewash unrellav- 
ed save by the bravery of some pictorial newspaper, its heat 
roasting him In summer and its cold freezing bim in winter,— 
bas neither cosiness nor comelines nor comfort nor allore- 
ment, and to the best rooms all access Is forbidden, except 
when he entere one of them to feed on sparse food, weak tes, 
poor bread and butter for boarders. His room is bis only 
home, visited once day by landlady or ‘hired help, for the 
briefest ' setting to rights:’ a home nevertheless equal to aay 
‘other one he could afford to hire on the emali wages at which 
be and all his peers must work, or starve. His natara! man- 
mers may perbaps be acceptable, hla information tolerable, his 
conversation intelligent, were be only brought forward by 
some friendly sympathy, Bat he i» a stranger |n a strange 
land, and there la nobody to whom he can appeal, Even were 
some good fortune to throw in his way some good friend, he 
may havo an Innate pride that prevents his confession of lone- 
liness and drives hia starved nature back to feed upon ts own 
‘tinted and meagre stores. Ho bas worked si) day upon a sin- 
gle, monotonous subdivision of bis craft, bringing into play 
á few faculties and leaving al! the roat to profitiess disuse. 
a carpenter, and kept at making doors and nothing else; if 
a machinist, and kept at making serew-nute and nothing olse; 
if a watchmaker, and kept at making watch-eprings and 
nothing else, and therefore ignorant of cvery other department 
of those handicrafts, he has, afer his day's fatiguing monoto- 
ny, nelther Inclination, opportunity nor strength to look tato 
their other detalle. He must be relleved by recreation, and the 
recreation that succeeds to labor must meet at least two re- 
quirements, to be healthful. It must entertain, so as to Induce 
forgetfulness of the day's work, and it most be fnnocent and 
refining, so as to become a beneficial reminiscence on tho day 
following. When, to the exelueton of all recreation, nothing 
bnt sleep interrupts thought of the day's work, a man may 
dream of his work, and, the strain of the day passing on into 
the night. there |a no rest to bis soal. True and efficient re- 
creation driv \way the thought of toll and lesres behind 
plearant and refreshing memories of itself. 

Now it la a noteworthy and singular fact, that even inferior 
considerations sometimes confirm men in general good con- 
duct. Fear of loss of political standing, of goneral reputation 
1n business, struggles to meet responatbilities, fear of tho mere 
‘words of inquisitive neighbors, hedge them in, like the “divin- 
ity that doth hedge in kings.’ So true recreation is s protec- 


tion, even thoagh It be recreation in mere trifiee. Bat none of 
these supports prop up our young man; he is but like the 
empty bag that falled fn lta effort to stand upright, The ele- 
ments within end abont him are not encouraging. Yet be 
must go somewhere; he must do and have something. The 
civilisation of oar time has rejected, as too cruel even for the 
‘worst criminal, the ides of prolonged solitary confinement; 
for it haa been proved that to shut a human belg away from 
all society f, 1f long continued, fatally destructive of the ho- 
man mind, and the moro advanced civilisation of the future, If 
not its Lemperance philosophy, will revoltat the ides of forcing 
ont, and pushing towards the temptations that lead to Intem- 
perance, any human being because of his poverty of puree and. 
consequent poverty of culture. 

Now men must do something. Human natare revolts at the 
vacuum of Idleness. They must work or play, read or think, 
alog, converse, listen, travel, dance, or sleep. That state of 
soclety gives the best harbingers, which most inspires the 
gresteat numbers to continued activity of some sort, affording 
ta all proper opportunities every hour of the day and every 
day of the year. As long as any considerable number eriste 
‘who ask In vain for good homes, pleasant places of amuse- 
ment, proper associates with whom to converse, or opportunl- 
ties to bring Into exercise those qualities and endowments 
‘that will contribute most to their advantage and pleasare, jaat 
so long will the eeductions of Improper alluroments make 
steady additions to the ranks of infamy and drunkenness. if 
30,000 drankards die anpually, there will be 20,000 recrutts en- 
Usted te fill up the drunken ranks ont of our population of 
40,000,000. What shall save them? 

Bat let us not forget our young man llustration. He has 
finished his evening meal, and retarniog to his room he rum- 
ages closet or trank in hope of finding something that may 
yield eugzestlon of amusement, "Tis all in valn; and, disap- 
pointed and disheartened, he gazes from hia window npon the 
countless chimney-tops that choke the ambient air with thelr 
; his glimmering lamp dies out in fetid smoke of kero- 
and sick end sorrowfal he quíts the dreary scone, and 
makes for the street, the only place, so far za ba knows, to 
which he bas a rigħt, A dangerous place is thia street, for 
there badnees in overy variety stalke and talka its ribald slang, 
and temptation, In gaz» of varied seducing, lurks for ita prey, 
and he is jnst the fly to be lured into ita parlor. Loltering 
there and then,:onder all such circumstances, tbat moment is 
to him, morally, abont the most perilous moment of his whole 
Ife, The tempter is upon bim, and bis training, or rather his 
‘want of training, renders him utterly unprepared to meet the 
foe, and he la vanquiahed at the first assault.” 

Szcoxp Axxvat RxroRT OP THX BUREAU oy Statistics oF 


Lanon, or MAssaCHUSETTS, embracing an Account of ite 
ations and inquiries from March 1. 1810, to March 1, 187. 
Dp. 


Next to the need of a wise system cf really univer- 
sal education, I doubt if the American people has 
any greater need than that of a wise system of pop- 
ular amusements. On the one hand, it should be 
made impossible for any child born within the limita 
of the United States to grow up in ignorance; and 
on the other hand it should be made impossible for 
any one to be deprived of all opportunity of spend- 
ing his leisure hours with profit and enjoyment. In 
the accomplishment of either of these objects, many 
difficulties, 1 am well aware, must be overcome; but 
1 regard these two objects as of nearly equal import- 
ance. The American people (by which term I mean 
to include, not merely all persons born on our soll, 
but also all persons who in good faith have made 
this country their home) should provide good public 
schools for all their children, aud require the educa- 
tion of all, either at these public schools, at equally 
good private schools, orin the parents’ homes. When 
all children are thus ensured the priceless benefit of a 
good education, there will be no occasion for impos- 
ing any educational teat as a condition of suffrage, as 
desired by some ; and this I regard as the only proper 
method of securing inteliigent suffrage. But the duty 
of the American public will not even then be wholly 
discharged towards its own members. Besides secur- 


ving toall the fullest and freest opportunities of en- 


tering life well prepared for its various tasks, it ought 
equally to secure all from the dangers and tempta- 
tions of idleness, by affording cheerful and improv- 
ing ways of spending unoccupied time. The excuse 
for ignorance must be taken away; and the excuse 
for vice must be taken away. Not until then shall 
we really have a complete and perfect right to punish 
either Ignorance or vice as sins against society. 

‘Now the public mind is rapidly awakening to the 
need of more thorough-going measures for the ex- 


tension of education throughout the community - 
-and it is no part of my purpose to dwell on this point 
today. With regard however, to the need of a gen- 
erous aystem of popular amusements, and even to the 
need of amusements of any kind, I think the public 
mind s much more sl Yet I conceive it to be. 
a matter of vital importance to the well-being of 
mankind that these latter needa should be understood 
and met. Allow me, then, to urge this morning the 
right of our human nature to amusement, as well as 
to education and toil ; and to offer a few thoughts on 
& subject which receives far too little attention in our 
busy American life. 

elive in a new country. Comparcd with the 
Old World, tne entire history of America belongs to 
modern times. Our antiquities themselves are new- 
fangled ; and veneration for antiquity is known to us 
chiefiy by hearsay. On every side of us, even in our 
oldest States, are undeveloped resources, unsettled 
country, unutilized wesns of civilization. Rich 
productive land is waiting to be tilled; valuable 
mines are waiting to be worked; subterranean lakes 
of oil are waiting to be tapped; great hills of iron 
are waiting to be smelted and forged; great forests 
are waiting to be cleared ; great rivers are waiting to 
be bri great mountain ranges are walling to be 
tunnelled; great railroads are waiting to be con- 
structed; great cities are waiting to be bullt; valley 
and hillside, prairie and plain, are waiting to be dot- 
ted with towns, villages, and’ homesteads, aa thick] 
aa the midnight skics are strewn with stars. Here 
the most vigorous nation ever yet known on this 
earth waiting to be gradually nurtured and develop- 
ed into the giant of human history, with no natural 
limita to his patrimony but the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Ina 
word, America is today only an infinite possibility ; 
and on our shoulder as a people Ies the Herculeañ 

of converting this possibility into a fact. 

ow the more or less strongly felt consclousness of 
this amazing destiny acts on the American mind as 
exceas of oxygen acts on the lungs. It is burning us 


k up by slow combustion. Over-excitement, over-stim- 
ulat 


tion, over-activity—these are like a fever in our 
blood, and we are living 
vous tension, Future may gain in one point of 
view by the fact that generation is over-worki 
itself, (nasmuch as it will bequeath a vaster legacy o 
accomplished facts to its successor; yet in another 
and graver point of view they may lose by it, since 
posterity may inherit a diminished vigor of physical 
constitution, an over-develo] nervous system and 
a less stable equilibrium of the vital forces. This re- 
sult could hardly fail to ensue, were it not for the 
constant and large influx of a fresh population from 
the shores of the Old World. But nothwithstanding 
this fact of ceaseless immigration, which perhaps 
may save posterity from feeling the full effects of our 
wasteful expenditure of nervous energics, the present 
generation iteelf sufters by it. 

Flattering as is the amazing development of our 
American resources, the wonderful growth of our 
commerce, manufactures, and trade, when looked at 
in a merely materia! point of view, I think that this 
glowing picture has its dark side also. I would 
see, if ible, a little lees growth in these directions, 
and a little more growth in directions higher still. 
Putting so much of our life-force, our time, our in- 
terest, our ambition, into hard, material work, we 
fall far behind the German nation, for instance, in 
Productive tntellectuality, in works. of scholarship, 

lles lettres, science, and art. Nations, like prize- 
fighters, may develop their arms at the expense of 
their brains. As indlvidual men and women, we have 
to pay dearly for our undue absorption in busines. 
Instead of being content with a competency, and re- 
serving a fair share of our time to purposes of gener- 
ous cultore, we plunge into an insane competition in 
the race for wealth, and Pay, for it (even if we esca] 
adding to the vast hosts of business wrecks at last) a 
price for which wealth is no MEM “eel-stored 
and finely-balanced minds, While admitting to tho 
fall the great value of wealth, both to individuals and 
to society, and while heartily repudiating that Christ- 
ian depreciation of it which E at the present time ta 
a very large extent thoughtlessness or hypocrisy, 
yet believe that the saying fs pre-eminently true of 
‘Americans—“ Things are in the saddle, and ride man- 
kind." On the value of large and symmetrical indi- 
viduality I set so high an estimate, that I belleve not 
only we, but the race as a whole, experience severe 
loss from any cause that hinders us of being physi- 
cally, intellectually, snd morally well-developed men 
and women. For this reason | regret the excess of 
energy, the disproportionate interest, the almost mon- 
omaniacal ambition. that are devoted in America to 
material prosperity. Attention to business is s vir- 
tue; absorption in business may become a vica. 

Moreover, this determination of the national blood, 


dangerous pitch of ner- 
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not to the head, but to the arms, produces its natural 
results. The health of the people suffers, The nerves 
of thousands give way in the flerce competitions of 
American business ; and tbe average of longevity is 
reduced. The standard of intellectual culture is kept 
low. The ideal of moral character, conformed to s 
code which has a financial rather than a moral Leary 
is degraded by the passion for succes. But, over an 

above all this, Nature avenges herself in another 


way, 
Tis asserted, and I believe with truth, that dissipa- 
tion is on the increase, especially in onr large titles, 
at ratio above that of the population. Intemper- 
ance and ita allied vices, ly, is said to be ex- 
tending with deplorable rapidity. Gerrit Smith sa; 

that “every year fifty thousand of our youth jol 

themselves to the great army of drunkards,” Now1 
do not believe that are growing intrinsically 


own sake. In tl lency to coarse dis- 
sipation I eee simply the natural reaction of over- 
strained nervous , exhausted by the hard la- 
bor and (wbat is far more dangerous) by the intense 


Us) 

excitement of our business life. Kept all day and 
Teapa all the evening on the stretch by the intense 
rivalries of business, the mind is ped and enfee- 
bled ; craving for unnatural stimulus is engendered ; 
healthful amusements seem flat and insipid; and the 
man is driven, with jaded mind and impoverished 
will, to seek refreshment in a mere change of one 
harmful excitement for another more harmful still. 
So long as the major part of his time is absorbed by 
the exciting or wearing pursuit of his business, the 
man wants to get the maximum of pleasure out of 
the minimum of time; he is unfitted for calm and 
simple enjoyments, nor has he acquired any taste for 
them; and, almost unresisting, he is thus sucked into 
the vortex of destructive dissipations. Others in the 
same condition add the strong influences of sociality 
to the seductions of vice; and thusthe victims of 
too intense competition go to ruin in droves. 

‘This is especially true of young men who enter 
business at an early age as clerks or employees of any 
kind. Drawn into the whirl of the current too soon, 
unprotected by interests of their own which might 
exert a restraining influence, unfortified by tastes 
which supply a better occupation for leisure hours, 
and often thrown among perfect strangers who have 
‘become already the victims of similar circumstances, 
these unfortunate young men are launched on waters 
they do not know in skiffs without rudders or oars, 
Recreation they must have; and none that is inno- 
cent offers itself. Can they be very severely blamed 
if they go to wreck? I think not, The mischief 
lies really farther back than their wills. Their lapse 
into ruinous dissipations seems to be in large measure 
due to other causes than their own volition. Chief 
of all is this too intense activity of business competi- 
tion. It forbids young men to spend a sufficient 
length of time in cultivating their minds, and drags 
them prematurely into business life. It holds them 
too long and too closely each day to exhausting 
labor. It keeps them continually in an atmosphere 
hot with conflicting ambitions and intense excite- 
ments. It then throws them ont for a brief period 
to snatch what pleasure they can in the scanty inter- 
vals of toil, Under circumstances such as these, it 
requires stricter principles than most young men pos- 
sess to keep out of dens of perdition ; and if we trace 
their piane fate back to its origin, we seem to find 
it in the excessive business activity produced by the 
undeveloped state of the New World. 

Is this evil, then, in any way to be obviated or mit- 
igated? Can we find even a partial remedy for it? 

think we can ; iih whether men will be induced 
to apply it, is a very different question. 

Perhaps it may be requiring altogether too much 
to ask that the serica business E should be less 

for business success; that he should sim a lit- 
tle less exclusively at getting rich, and care a little 
more about making bi a whole, symmetrical 
human being. Noram I at all sanguine of bel 
heeded by any one, Nevertheless, the naked truth 
that, if business men were more moderate in their d. 
sires, this new country of ours might be develo) 
more slowly, but the people who inhabit it would at 
least bave @ chance to be worth more in character 
and culture. Keep boys out of business till they have 
had ample time to get a good education. Shorten 
the hours of business by Common consent, that em- 
ployer and employee alike may have a reasonable 
amount of leisure for culture and enjoyment. Fur- 
nish to all, young or old, rich or poor, means of de- 
voting this leisure to healthful pleasure and profita- 
ble recreation, Qualify business competition, even in 
business hours, by due remembrance that money is 
not the chief end of man, but only a means to this 
end ; that he best fulfils his destiny when he succeeds 
in making himself in the highest degree noble, use- 
ful, and complete as an individual being. If these 
simple suggestions should be faithfully acted on, does 
any one doubt that the world would be both happier 
and more virtuous? I think not. The reason, how- 
ever, why they will not be acted on is, shortly, that 
the average man ia not yet a " rational animal.” 

But without e: too much of the avers; 
man, and null leering ‘fim to continue his e: A 
ment of trying to get happy by getting rich, until he 
discovers that la head is not so hard as the rock he 
so stupidly butts it st, it does seem possible to 
ameliorate the condition of things by devising some 
sensible yster of popular amusements, and putting 
them within the reach of all. Whoever shall suc- 
ceed im ling the public to do this, will have 
accomplished more for the cause of temperance, 
good morals, and order, than all the prohibito- 
Ty nnd penal laws that could be engrosecd between 


now and the crack of doom. Crime has its own 
laws, like everything else; and men will not commit 
it, if you can make them happier without it. 1t will 
do no good to shut up bsunts of vice, unless you 
open places of rational enjoyment in their stead. 

e way to conquer intemperance and vices of all 
kinds la to flank them. im with universal educa- 
tiou; continue with universal equality of all hu- 
man rights; add universal opportunities of rational 
amusement; and I believe that crime of all kinds 
would be diminished ninety-nine per cent, The im- 
portance of opening to the poor and unfortunate 
some natural and innocent channel for the gratifica- 
tion of their pleasure-loving instincts has never, I be- 
lieve, been appreciated as a reformatory agency. 
Punishing and preaching are alike ineffectual. No- 
body will rob or murder, if he can get what he wants 
wit T these acts of bana nd an TRUE furnish- 
es real enjoyment to the desperate man disarms his 

lesperation. Popular amusements, wisely establish- 
ed and liberally sustained, would be as much better 
than courts an prisons aa prevention is better than 
cure; and though it may be a long time before they 
are serionely led, much lesa fairly tried, I believe 
that the day will come when they will be once more, 
as they were in Greece, a recognized means of civili 
zation. 

It cannot be expected, of course, that a universal 
system of popular amusements could be established 
with advantage, until a system of strictly universal 
education had been previously established. Too 
many of the amusements now popular with the mul- 
titudes are a disgrace to the age; and if the public 
taste could not be elevated, it would be a mischiev- 
ous attempt to minister to it, The horse-raccs which 
are managed solely with a view to betters and bet- 
ting; the cock-fights and dog-pits and prize-ringe 
which stimulate the most brutal instincts; the low 
theatres, saloons, dance-halla, gambling-hells, broth- 
els, which are imply sinks of iniquity: even the 
“ Black Crook " and “White Fewn” and “Can-can” 
performances which disgrace theatres of a higher 
reputation and are really an open door to scenes more 
disgraceful still; even the negro-minstrel shows 
which consist usually in coarse caricatures of s race 
just struggling into recognition as human beings like 
ourselves,—all these will be condemned as either vic- 
ious or unseemly, and could be included in no scheme 
of popular amusements which I at least could ap- 
prove. Better leave things as they sre, than seek to 
multiply such influences as these. Unless amuse- 
ment can be pure and elevating, it becomes injurious. 
"We had better go without our laugh than be made 
worse by it. 

But there is no need of resorting to amusements 
like these. There are numerous waya of spending 
one's leisure not only with great enjoyment for the 
moment, but with permanent benefit to mind and 
body. Provided we can create n widespread taste for 
amusements of a healthy and elevating character, 
people will surely abandon those which are pemb- 
cious and degrading. Yet how can we create this 
better taste, except by offering constantly the attrac- 
tions of & better class of entertainments than now 
draw the multitudes? No amount of preaching will 
be of avail. We must furnish good amusements, free 
to all, or the public will have no chance to acquire a 
taste for them. Let me enumerate a few. 

1, Public parks for pleasure-walking and driv- 
ing, and spacious fields for active outdoor games, 
such as foot-ball, base-ball, cricket, uct, and so 
forth; and attached to these fields large, airy, and 
sunny granada, tree to every one. We I-kepi beer- 
gardens might vantageot . 

2. "Public bost-hi with Toata and oars with- 
out charge, well-kept and ready at all times for use. 
The expense of boat-clubs debars thousands from the 
enjoyment of this most healthful exercise. 

3. Public baths and swimming-chools, safe for 
young persons, and affording to both sexes during 
ihe summer months those opportunities of frequent 
ablution which experience has shown in Boston for 
several years to be so eagerly embraced by those who 
have uo other chance of keeping themselves even 
decently can. Large bath-houses should also be 
kept open all winter, somewhat as in Rome. The 

ublic health could not fail to be greatly improved 

y such bathing facilities, available all the year round. 
Public buildings devoted to libraries, reading- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, billiard-roome, rooms for in- 
door games (chess, checkers, cards, and so forth) and 
rooms for social intercourse, in which evening parties 
with dancing and other innocent recreations can be 
held, terminating in all cases as early as eleven 
o'clock, P. M. To these should be added a pleasant 
theatre for amateur theatricals of various kinds, under 
the management of responsible persons, 

[3 publie concerts, out of doors in the sum- 
mer and in suitable halle during the winter; good 
plays and good operas, lyceum lectures on miscella- 
neous subjects, and scientific lectures with diagrams 
and experimenta by the best-qualified persons. 

[3 blic art-galleries, floral conservatories, zoo- 
logical gardens, scientific museums, and every con- 
ceivable means of fostering a taste for useful and en- 
nobling information, 

These ares few only of the amusements which 
might be devised, combining entertainment with in- 
struction, and permanently benefiting thousands who 
now plunge into low and pernicious dissipations. Of 
course they could neither be established nor main- 
tained without the expenditure of large sums of 
money. But when the people are better educated, 
they will economise in churches and court-houses and 
jails for the purpose of securing that ounce of pre- 
vention which is worth uncounted tons of cure, It 
will doubtless be a long time before the public will 
be wise enough to lay the axe at the root of tocial 


disorders. They will continue to dam up the stream 
of corruption with bulrushes, until long and bitter 
experience shall have shown ihe folly of not recog- 
nizing the facts of human nature as the true basis of 
legislation and social reform. But I hope it is not 
waste of time and breath for those who believe in 
rational methods of social improvement to state their 
convictions, and leave them to the candid considera- 
tion of all who really desire to accomplish the same 
beneficent ends. 


SELF-SUPPOHRT. 


[By Col. T. W. Hlggineon, in the Women's Journal.) 


For one, 1 believe in the dignity of self-support, 
whether for men or women. Tele the English theory 
that society needs a leisure-class, not self-supporting, 
from whom public services and works of science an 
art may proceed. Even Darwin, in his new book, 
recurs to this . But how little is England do- 
ing for science and art compared to Germany; and 
the German work of that kind is not done by & 
Jeisure-clasa, but by poor men! I believe that the 
necessity of self-support, at least in the earlier years 
of life, is the best training for manhood; and it does 
not seem desirable that women should be wholly eet 
free from it. 

Gail Hamilton, on the other hand, maintains in 
the Independent’ that women should never support 
themselves, if it be possible honorably to avoid it. 
“Pecuniary dependence, degrading to men, is not 
only not undignified, but is the only thoroughly digni- 

condition. for woman. In srenovated and mil- 
Jennial society all women will be supported by men 
—will haye no more to do with bringing in money 
than the lilies of the field.” This statement is de- 
lightfully uncompromising, and it is a great thing to 
hear an extreme position so clearly and unequivocally 
put. Especially on a question so difficult m the la- 
bor and wages of women, it is particularly desirable 
jd have each extreme gworked out to its logical re- 
sults. 

Gail Hamilton's view seems to me right, at least. 
so far as this. It is certainly the narma. condition 
of woman to bea wife and a mother. Itis equally 
certain that this condition withdraws woman from 
The 


E 

self-support. And when Gail Hamilton takes a step 

‘ond and says: “I think the necessity of earning 
her own living is always a Woman's mislortune"— 
then she seems to theorize beyond good sense, and to 
confuse things very different, Eelbeunport is one 
thing; supporting seven email children is quite an- 
other thing. 

What she seems to me to leave out of sight is the 
dignity of labor. Woman during the period of ma- 
ternity is rightly excused from earning money; but 
it is because she js otherwise occupied. She is not 
exempted in the character of a lily of the field, but 
in the capacity of mother of a family. Itis an im- 
portant distinction. For labor in the lower sense 
she substitutes what, ina higher and more sacred 
sense, we still call "labor" She is not supported 
because she is & woman, but because in her capacity 
as woman she happens to have home-duties. If 
she bad no such duties, there seems no reason why 
ehe should be supported any more than if she were a 
man. Tobe s wife and mother is s vocation, and 
one which usually precludea all others, Merely to 
bea woman is not a vocation ; and so long as one can 
make no better claim on the world than that, the 
world has a right to demand something more. The 
Trish-woman who locks her little children into her 
one room that she may go out to earn their bread 
seems to me in a position no falser than that of 
the over-worked father who breake himself down 
with toil that his daughters may live like Gail Ham- 
ilton’s lilies. “In a renovated and millenial state of 
society” it is to be hoped that both these evils may 
be remedied ; that wives and mothers may accept 
support as their right, and that single women may 
take pride in that self support, of which Gail Ham- 
ilton affords so honorable an example. 

—— —— — 

“ Father” Taylor on Ralph Waldo Emerson: “He 
is a Christian, no matter what he says about it, and 
will have to go to heaven—for if thedevil got him, 
he would never know what to do with him. There 
seems to me to be a screw loose somewhere, though 
I never could tell where; for, listen as close as I 
might, I could neyer hear any jar in the machinery. 
He's certainly a Christian, though he knows no more 
of the principles of Christian doctrine than Balaam's 
ass knew of tbe principles of Hebrew grammar."— 
Boston Com moniccalth. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


[From Blackwood's Magazine. 


^' Man comes from a Mammal that lived up a treo, 
And a great cost of hair on hia outatde had he, 
Very much like the Droadnanghts we frequontly seo— 
‘Which nobody can deny. 


** He had points to hie ears, and a tall ta bis rump, 
To aasiat him with ease through the branches to Jomp— 
In some cages quite long, and 1n some s mere etump— 
Which nobody can deny. 


^' This Mammal, abstaining from mischievous pranks, 
Was thonght worthy in time to be raised from the ranks, 
And with some amall ado came to stand on two shanks— 
Which nobody cau deny, 


^' Thus planted, his course he so prudently steered, 
‘That hle hand soon improved and hia intellect cleared ; 
‘Then his forehead enlarged and his tall disappeared— 
Which nobody can deny. 


© Tien't casy to sette when Man became Man; 
"When the Monkej-typo stopped and the Human began ; 
But some very queer things were involved In the plan— 
‘Which nobody can deny. 


^ Women platoly bad beards and big whiskers at frat; 

While the man supplied milk when tho baby wat 

And sore other strong facts I could tell, if I durst— 
‘Which nobody-can deny. 


** Our arboreal airo had s podlgree, too; 
‘The Marsupial system comes here {nto view ; 
So we'll trace him, I think, to a Greek Eangsroo— 
Which nobody caa deny, 


*“ The Kangaroo'e parent, perhaps, was a bird; 
Bnt an Ornithorhyucus would not be absurd; 
‘Then to froge and strange fshesa we back are referred— 
Which nobody can deny.” 


‘Thus far Darwin has sald. Bat the root of the Tree, 

Ite nature, Ite name, and what caused It to bo, 

Scem a secret to him, Just as much as to me— 
‘Which nobody can deny. 


‘Did it always extet aa a great inatitation? 

And what made IL start on its Stat ovolation * 

As to this our good friend offers no contributlon— 
‘Which nobody ean deny. 


Yet I think that if Darwin would make « closa breast, 

Some Botanical views would be frankly confessed, 

Ard that all Flesh is Grass would stand boldly expressed— 
‘Which nobody can deny. 


‘Tae Loves of the Plante, so deliciously aang, 

‘Mast have softened bis heart, when his boeom was young, 

And the Temple of Nature has prompted hls tonguo-- 
‘Which nobody can deny. 


But now If in fature good breeding we prize, 

TTo be cherabs and angels wo some day may rlae ; 

And, Indeed, some sweet angele are now In my eyes 
Which nobody can deny. 


If thie fa our wish, wo sonst act with dne care; 

And In choosing our spouses no paine we ehoald sparo, 

Bar select only those that are wiso, good, aud falr— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Yet however he came by It, Man has a Boal, 

‘That will not so submit to despotic control, 

As to make Monks and Nuns of three-fourths of the whole— 
Which nobody can deny. 


The Bad may be pretty, the Good may bo plain ; 

And sad matches are made from the laere of gain ; 

So perhaps ae we are we hall likely remain— 
Which nobody can deny. 


After all, thgp, I ask, what's the object In view? 

And what phictical good from this creed can ensue t 

Tean't find in It much that's both useful and new— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Onr old fend Lneretins explained long ago 

How the fittest survive and the weak aro laid low ; 

‘And onr frlends of the Farm must a thing or two know— 
Which nobody can deny, 


1 would ne'er take offence at what's honestly meant, 

Or that truth should be told of our lowly descent ; 

To be sprang from the dust I am humbly content— 
Which nobody can deny. 


But this groping and guessing may all be mistaken, 

And In sensitive minds may much trouble awaken, 

SoT'll shnt up my book, and go back to my Bacon— 
Which nobody can deny. 


CATHOLIC AND Prorestant—The difference be- 
tween Romaniam and Protestantism may be briefly 
stated thus:—A Protestant dogmatist tells you to 
think, but devotes you to (tion If you think dif- 
ferently from himself. A Homan Catholic tist 
will not let you think at al. We hold that the first 
is a great improvement on the second.—Intestigator. 


A correspondent of the Golden Age asks:—" What 
has become of the lost Ten Tribes of the children of 
Israel?" We respectfully inform our correspondent 
that at the latest moment of going to press we had 
received no reliable advices on the subject.—Golden 
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A WONDERFUL BOOK. 


[By the Literary Critic of the Boston Commonwealth ] 


The Kingdom of Heaven : What it in Where it in 
dc. lesse H. Jones. Published by the Author. 
For ala ‘Noyes, Hoimes & Co., andby Henry Hoyt, 
Boston.—1 


r, Jones is an “orthodox” preacher set- 
tled at Natick. Heisa brave man—has encountered 
the Free Religionists on their own platform; has 
bearded the Radical lion in the creature's own den 
in Chestnut street; and, to judge him by the present 
extraordinary product of his pen, is a match for the 
world, the flesh, the devil and common-sense all to- 
gether. His book, whateyer its immediate success 
or abt i of po eos ge Li some Lena 
mouser after literary curiosities. Itis an amorphous 
and incredible compound of Genesis, Bt. Paul, John 
Calvin, Fourier, Mrs, Farnbam and the Reverend 
Jesse himself. He is entirely and stringently “ ortho- 
dox,” to begin with. No one can be sounder on the 
Fallof Man and the Plan of Salvation. He is of 
opinion that the last and lowest inse result of 
‘Adam's irregularity is to be found In Free Religion, 
‘So far he is quite satisfactory, In these latitudinarian 


days, it is ing to come across one who toes the 
mark so squarely. Next, he insists upon the op; 
sition of the flesh and spirit, quoting and follow 


St.Paul. Then hc hastens to assure us that the fi 
is represented by the male human creature, and the 
spirit by the female. Here he probably does not 
profess to invoke the authority of Paul Then he 
demonstrates that the kingdom of heaven was an- 
nounced as to come in this world, not in another. 
‘This is neither doubtful nor new. Entering now in- 
to detail, he specifies the purposes of Jesus Christ: 
first, to abolish slavery; secondly, “to destroy the 
custom of deeding land,” which is “a form of selfish. 
ness:” thirdly, to put an end forever to “ wages, rent, 
interest and profit,” which are not only “forms of 
selfishness,” but “forms and degrees of slavery” as 
well; foarthly and finally, to establish woman-suf- 
With this last the kingdom of heaven will 

burst into t blossom, to satisfy the eyes of men 
and angels with unutterable beauty, and to fill the 
nostrils of all creation with a sweet-smelling savor. 
Having got so far, the writer arrives at the culmin- 
ating article of his remarkable creed. To this he 
surrenders a full page, set off with a very flowery 
and emphatic style of ornamental border, We can- 
not afford the space to do it justice in the same lib- 
eral way, but will compromise upon simple capitals. 
Itrunsthus: THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
CA IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN WHICH 
JESUS CHRIST CAME TO ESTABLISH ON 
THE EARTH. 

Ordinary criticism ia unequal to the encounter 
with the Rey. Mr. Jones. He carries quite too man: 

ns for us. He fires east, west, north and south, ani 
from east, west,north and south, and down from above 
and up from below; he hurls upon us cartloads of 
Bible history, and peppers us out of hls native re- 
sources with prophecy by the ton. If modern civi- 
lization does not succumb to this ubiquitous cannon- 
ade, it will bebave quite improperly. For ourselves, 
having read the book, we feel confused, contused, ob- 
literated, left nowhere. Mr. Jones's kingdom of 
heaven is undoubtedly coming, for he says so in 
such an awful tone of prophecy as we have no 
strength to contend with. We have not been over- 
sanguine as to the future, but really had not imag- 
ined that anything so bad was in atore for the world. 
That three-fold communism, “ communism in life- 
work, communism in social life, communism n po- 
litical life,” which Mr. Jones is about to inaugurate, 
‘surpasses sil our worst spprebensioos. As we antici- 
pe and imagine it, a little picture arises before us. 
tis that of ourself as a small boy standing up in 
school, and saying very pleadiogly, “Please, ma'am, 
may I go out 


———— 

It is high time tor our “ Evangelical” friends to 
stop sneermg at Unitarianism as “Religion made 
easy,” for there is a laxity in the termsof salvation as 
expounded by “Orthodox” teachers which often 
shocks Unit is, and Universalists also. 

Tn 8 volume of selections from the works of “that 
renowned Puritan, Thomas Brooks," edited by the 
still more renowned C. H. Spurgeon, and published 
by Gould & Lincoln in 1860, we read: '' He that be- 

veth shall be saved, let bis sins be ever so great; 
and he that believeth not sball be damned, let his sins 
be ever so little.” 

Rev. 8. J. May bears witness that in one of Henry 
Ward Beecher's *Familiar Lectures," published in the 
Independent, the pastor of Plymouth Church said: 
* This is our danger; not that we shall be sinful, not 
that we shall imperfect, not that we shall be vain, 
not that we shall be foolish, not that we shall be cor- 
rupt in our imaginations, but that we shall not believe 
in Christ. Our salvation is not halfso much imperiled 
by wickedness as by unbelief.” 

In the last Register, we quoted from an eminent 
“ Evangelical " divine who teaches that men may be 
regenerated in sleep, and it is not long since a pro- 
minent journal boasted that according to the “ Ortho- 
dox" theology, a man of the worst life and character 
can read his title clear to Heaven, if, a few hours before 
death, he repents and relies wholly upon the atoning 
blood of Jesus. Even Dr. Nehemiah Adams, in a 
tract which we read several years ago, told of a 
Kies youth who was killéd suddenly by being 

ywn from his horse, but his friends were comfoi 
by the bopeful suggestion that 
“Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
Was mercy saked, and pardon found.” 
—Christian Register. 
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Voices from the People, 


(EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


—In your little dispute with the Investigator 
about the meaning and bearing of the terms ‘Infidel’ 
and ‘Infidelity,’ I think you both a little at fault. 
Though you were right respecting the literal radical 
(etymological) meaning of these terms, yet you were, 
perhaps, a little too strict in thelr application; for 
‘whatever their Hiera, - may be, their gni 
sense, even as y tians, expresses 
disbelief in, and infidelity to, the Bible or the Christ. 
lan religien. Mr. Seaver, on the contrary, was wrong 
in slowing ouly tbe sense given them by him andin- 
fk and you with insinuations which 
you, I know, intended as little to make as he him- 
self.’ The time has, happily, passed when the literal 
sense is coupled with the use of the term ‘Infidel,’ 
even if by Christians themselves; and actual]: 
means now no more than ‘unbeliever.’ Yet it 
still, and will be, an odious nick-name, so long as the 
terms * Christian ' and ‘believer’ are synonymous 
with honesty and respectability, Let them use these 
terms who may, and give to them the meaning they 
choose, I do not care much myself to be called an 
infidel, nor do I hesitate much to avow myself an In- 
fidel when called one. [ think it better to avow it 
and boldly defend infidelity, than to deny itand make 
a long argument to prove my fidelity. 

‘About & year ago, the Chancellor of the Bishop of 

came tomy place in company with the Cath- 
olic priest of this city, and a litte ispite was soon 
[5 In the course of this dispute, and when a 
ttle cornered respecting tbe Bible, the former sald, 
‘Why, sir, you are an infidel!’ But when, instesd of 
repelling ie charge and defendim myself, as he no 
doubt expected, I said, * Of course 1 am, he was non- 
plussed, and became sgo disconcerted that he could not 
argue any more. It was, probably, too new and un- 
to him, that an ide] should avow his un- 
ief in the Bible to his face; that he should be told 
that his dictum was deemed insufficient; that it was 
not enough to say, ‘ You dare not think thus and s0, 
but that he should have to give reason and argument. 
That entirely disconcerted him. He went away say- 
ing, laughing) , ‘I shall make a good Catholic of 
you yet! ** You may, I replied, ‘as soon as you can 
give me reason and argument enough to convincé 
me.’ But he has never tried sinco to make a good 
Catholic out of me. And solam still for no-relig- 
ion and infidelity, but with much esteem and sincere- 
ly yours.” 


——"' I write to acknowledge receipt of the bound 
copy of THE INDEx. I have had time to give it but 
a cursory glance, yət the little that I have read is 
enough to convince me of how much value and com- 
fort it will be tome. It treats of subjects that have 
been perplexing my mind for many years. Educated 
in what has heen claimed to be a liberal faith (the 
Unitarian), I wasalarmed when I first commenced to 
doubt some of its articles of bellef; but tn spite of 
my temerity the spirit of the age got possession of 
me, and I am now, l suppose, of that number who 
would be classed among the most radical of radicals. 
My best wishes attend your undertaking. Would 
that there could be an Ixpxx missionary society, rich 
enough and pewerful enough to scatter its hopeful 
and comforting views to the millions of hungry and 
thirsting CHRISTIANS who are longing for something 
more and tresher to Help Siem than can be found in 
their good, but not perfect book, the Bible,” 


cars Sew the notice of your paper in The Inde 
pendent. I wish you to send me one copy of your 
per, as we have some twenty-five In this place that 
ave lately unpinned themselves from creeds and old 
Biblical notions. I think your paper willbe what we 
now want. Please send one, and if it sults I will 
send you all the subscribers that I can get—I think 
from iwelve to twenty-five.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


FraerlxpEeENDENT BocUrY.—Hegulét meetings of thie 
Soclety will be held during the spring on Sunday forenoone, 
nt 10 o'clock, in Daniels" Block. corner of Jefferson and Sum- 
mit Streets, in the hall over the U. S. Express Office. The pub- 
Uc are cordialiy invited. 
——————— 
EKEUEIVED. 

Szcoxp ANNUAL REPORT OF TER BUENAU oF BTATINTICS oF 
Laon, o Massacavsrrts ; embracing the Acconnt of ite 
Operations and Inquiries from March 1, 1870, to March 1, 
1871, Boston: Waiour & Porree, Stale Printers, 70 Milk 
Street (corner of Federal). 1871. Paper. pp. 085. 

Farra axp Momas, Two Sermons, by Rev. O. B. Faormxe- 
wax, preached in Lyric Hall, March Sth and 19th, 1671. New 
York: D, G. Faancis, 17 Astor Placo. ISl. pp. 47. 

CarALoQUE oF THE ÜrTiCER'AXD ÉTUDENTS of the Meadville 
‘Theological Echool for the Academic Years 1£60-70 and 1870- 
Ti, Meadville, Pa.  RarumticAx Book and Job Printing 
House, 1871, pp. 8 

‘Tar Linse’ Rerowrorr anp Tous Macar, May, 1871. 
Rev, A. W. Wier, D. D., Editor. Camurow & Lawanan, 
New York. 

Trrooxirmio Mza«rwozm April, 1871. James Cowsmau 
Boms, 8, 30 and 35 Centre Street, New York. 
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TEB INDEX 


Poetry, 


SUPERSTITION. 


‘That euporetition which has grown with us, 
Know It for superstition though we may, 
Relaxes not for that Ita bold upon ua. 
Not all who scorn their chaine are froe. 
Lesmo’ “ Narmax raz Wiss.” 


The 3udes. 


MAY 20, 


1571. 


Tha Edior of Tae Iwpxx does not hold himself responsible 
for ths opinions of correspondents or contributors Its columns 
areopen for the free discussion of alt questions included under 
Us generat purpose. 

Nonotice will betaken of anonymous communications, 


EW- Complete files of Tax Inner for 1870, neatly bound 
with black morocco tacks and Maniel covers, will be mailed 
10 an: rese on recelpt of (3.50 ai cent lage. 
Only 4 lite number can be furnished. Px 


EF- Tauras ron THER TIMES, on REPRESENTATIVE PAPERS 


yaon Tax INDEX 


ona cent G copy. 
Packages will be sent free to those who will circulate them, 
but are unable to pay for them. 


Courses of Lectures on successi 


Orricz, ToLzpo, Onto, 
jects of bis Lectures:—1. Tha lar i—" What 
P instead P^ 3. ferlos. 3. 1e 

nors indebad to Christianity ien. 1o Belenoi 


to t 
ible, as an orga of the most advanced re 
Bf the times, and wil) report regularly throug! 


Torno, O., April, 1871. 


MISS COBBE'S NEW BOOK, 


We are indebted to Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe for a copy of her“ Alone to the Alone: 
Prayers for Theists by Several Contributors,” 
just issued by Williams and Norgate, London. 
It is “ designed for the use of those who de- 
sire to cultivate the feelings which culminate 
in prayer, but who find the rich and beautiful 
collections of the churches of Chriatendom 
no longer available, either because of the doc- 
trines whose acceptance they imply, or of the 
requests to which they give utterance.” 

The preface (which Mr. Towne will reprint 
in his next Examiner) is a beautiful essay on 
the subject of prayer, marked by that wonder- 
ful delicacy and tenderness of religious senti- 
ment which have given Miss Cobbe so great 
an influence over multitudes of the noblest 
eonls of the age. Her philosophy of religion, 
like that of Theodore Parker, whom she so 
deeply reverenced, inclines strongly to intu- 
itionalism , and perhaps no one living ia bet- 
ter qualified than she to represent it in its 
most admirable phase. Many of the prayers 
(some of which are in French) are instinct 
with feeling and life, and will doubtless in 
numerous cases fulfil their aim of ministering 
to a deyout inward life. They utter the pro- 
foundest aspirations of brave and gentle spir- 
ite, and such will read them with sympathy, 
—we doubt not, also with increase of pure 
and high purpose. 

And yet, while pausing on these pages, we 
are conscious of a sense of unrealized hope. 
Something we want that we fail to find. Too 
much of the supplicatory tone, too little of 
self-poise even in the felt presence of In- 


finite Being, jars upon us. There is a grand 
dignity in the prayer of Epictetus which can- 
not be spared. Paganism also has its lesson 
to teach. Prayers of petition, impossible 
without the ignoring of law, are at all seasons 
unseasonable, even though the good sought 
be a spiritual good. Man gets what he takes, 
—no more. He must unlearn the petition- 
ary attitude, Still less can he afford to apolo- 
gize to God. If he bas done evil, let him 
apologize to the brother he has wronged, or 
to the selfhood he has degraded ; butto God, 
whom he can neither wrong nor degrade, let 
him offer a self-respecting worship. When 
fear is outgrown, let the Janguage of fear be 
disused ; and out of the awe and grave confi- 
dence which befit the finite in contemplation 
of the Infinite, let no thought or word be 
born unworthy of the divine unity that makes 
them one, 

We have for genuine prayer nothing but 
inexpressible reverence; and in this genuine 
book there is much that touches its hidden 
springs. While no book can become a brevi- 
ary to those who make their temple in the 
Bolitariness of their own souls, the pages of 
this little volume are rich in the moral in- 
spiration snd the spiritual life which deepen 
all that is best in man. Miss Cobbe hts earn- 
ed the gratitude of all who are mored by the 
passion for ideal excellence and truth and 
beauty, and who find in these the supreme 
manifestation of Universal Being. 


—— ————— 
A LIBEHALIST VICTORY. 


From the Toledo Woechentliche Express, of 
May 15, we translate the following :— 

“ At the election of school directors on Tuesday, 
Mr. Chas. W. Hill was re-elected in the first wi 
‘Mr. Calvin Cone in the third, and Mr. D. Y. Howell 
in the seventh. The result, especially in the third 
ward, lsa very satisfactory one, since the conserva- 
tiyes [die Mucker] in that ward had nominated Mr, 
Hiett with the express understanding that the Bible 
should be retained in the free schools. Mr. Cone, 
who was nominated by the liberals without regard 
to partizan opinions, belongs on the contrary to the 
rationalistic society of Mr. Abbot, which desires to 
have all sectarianism banished from the schools. 
"This is a new proof of our assertion, on the occasion 
of our late city election, that the liberal element of 
the Republican party in our city bas the upper hand,” 

We add that the re-election of Gen. Hill is 
algo a very satisfactory result to us personally, 
since the marked success of the Evening 
School experiment is largely due to his disin- 
terested, generous, and indefatigable exertions. 
He believes that the existing State laws pre- 
vent the abolition of all distinction in the 
Toledo day schools on account of color; and 
although there is a difference of opinion 
among the citizens on this subject, nobody 
questions the entire sincerity of Gen. Hill's 
opinion. In justice to him, moreover, it 
ought to. be stated that he is as earnest for 
the removal of the realor supposed restrict- 
ions as any one. In the Evening Schools of 
last winter no distinction on account of color 
was permitted; and this course had the full 
approval of Gen. Hill. We doubt if another 
gentleman could be found in the whole city 
who would be willing to give so large a share 
of his time and serviceato the cause of educa- 
tion; and while we are exceedingly anxious 
that the last traces of inequality on account 
of color should be banished from all our in- 
stitutions, we believe that nothing buta sense 
of duty to execute existing laws has been 
the reason of Gen. Hill’s course in this 
particular. If these laws are still behind the 
age, let an urgent petition from the School 
Board be sent to Columbus for their immedi- 
ate modification, and let Toledo free itself a8 


speedily as possible from the disgrace of per- 
petuating odions distinctions which had their 
origin in African slavery. 
— 
Dr. Dean, a missionary writing from Bang- 
kok, and referring to the interior of China, 
says in a recent number of the Morning Star: 


“Standing face to face before these hundreds of 
millions of our fellow-men going to eternity without 
Christ, we are awestruck, and stagger back from the 


sight" 

Considering that, according to Dr. Dean'a 
theology, “ going to eternity without Christ” 
means going to an everlasting hell, we think 
heought to.stagger. Evangelical believers 
are horrified at the Spanish Inquisition ad- 
ministered by Catholics in former times with 
such frightful and cold-blooded cruelty ; but. 
they themselves worship a Grand Inquisitor 
from whose inconceivably more horrid atroci- 
ties death opens no gate of quick escape, but 
by whose fiendish order the executioners in- 
flict throughout eternity an infinitude of 
agony at each moment upon their pain-mad- 
dened and despairing victims. An intelligent 
Chinese, coming to America and beholding 
what sort of a God is adored in our Ameri- 
can churches, would be more staggered than 
Dr. Dean. And with infinitely better reason. 


Zion's Herald has been hunting through 
its old copies of THE INDEx for“ blasphem- 
ies,” and at last pounces, like a hawk on a hen- 
roost, on something 4t discovers in an issue 
of ours more than a year back. The Jerald 
is undeniably a connoisseur in blasphemy. 
We would no more dispute its judgment than 
that of the Holy Office of the Inquisition. 
But it is encouraging to learn that eo compet- 
ent s judge vouches for our freedom from 
blasphemy during the year just elapsed. If 
we had dropped a bit of blasphemy at a later 
date, the lynx-like eyes of the Herald would 
have acen it; and, with our amiable contem- 
porary, seeing is telling. Considering our 
reformation, we trust this praco blasphemia 
will pardon a youthful indiscretion, Mean- 
while, it is delightful to discover that the 
Herald is such a faithful student of our old 
INDEXES. Continued study of them will 
doubíless be very beneficial. Shall we send a 
bound volume ? 

————— 

Dr. Bartol, so well known at the East as 
one of the few long-honored ministers among 
the Unitarians who thoroughly sympathize 
with the advanced thought of the age, will iè- 
sue through Roberts Brothera, ton, in Oc- 
tober, a book with the title—* Radical Faith." 
The public will await its appearance with im- 
patience to learn what this poet-thinker has 
to say; while his friends will hope to dis- 
cover here the secret of a life and charaeter 
which are yet more eloquent than his words. 

Mr. Pillsbury will lecture to the Iree Con- 
gregational Society at Florence, Mass., on the 
second and third Sundays of June. 


. The King- Beau- 
ed Letters from 


“The Radical for May is the best number of that 
monthly we have ever seen.”—Christian Register. 
“ Doll and dangerons."—Zion's Herald. 


THE INDEX. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Annnal Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to be held in Boston on the 1st 
and 2d of June. 

A session for business (hearing of Reporta, 
election of officers, &c.,) will be held in Fra- 
ternity Hall on Thursday, June lst, at three 
P.M. 

On Friday, June 9d, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 
Temple. Essays are expected from John 
Weiss on " The Attitude of Science toward 
Religion ;” from Rabbi Wise, on “ A Jew's 
View of Jesus;” and from O. B. Frothing- 
ham, on “The Existing Power of Superati- 
tion and Dogmatism ;" and these will be the 
subjects for consideration at the several ses- 
sions, Other able and distingnished speakers 
will be present. 

Let there be a good attendance of the con- 
stituents of the Association from the whole 
country. 

Wu. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 
=e 
H ECCLESIASTICAL CONTINUITY.» 


There has been not a little discussion in 
recent years concerning “ecclesiastical con- 
tinuity.” This discussion has been mainly 
among those who hold liberal views in relig- 
ion; and yet it is evident that not all who 
haye taken part in it have agreed as to the 
meaning of the phrase. When a Roman 
Catholic or a atrict Episcopalian makes s 
claim for ecclesiastical continuity, we know, 
of course, that he means by it something very 
different from what can be meant by a person 

` of liberal and rationalistic faith who asserts 
his belief in it. To the Ostholic, ecclesiasti- 
cal continuity means simply the unbroken 
permanence of the Church of Rome. To the 
strict Episcopalian, it is but another term to 
express his belief in the unbroken line of 
Apostolic succession. But liberal Protestants 
who have put in a claim for ecclesiastical 
continuity appear to mean simply the per- 
manence and spiritual unity of the Christian 
Church and institutions under whatever vari- 
ety of dogma or change of form. And their 
argument is directed mainly against the 
growing tendency on the liberal side of Christ- 
endom to believe that it is possible that the 
future religious welfare of the world may de- 
pend on something ele besides the specific 
institutions of Christianity. 

But the argument springs from à miscon- 
ception of this tendency, and rests upon put- 
ting into the term ecclesiastical continuity an 
artificial and arbitrary meaning. Many per- 
sons seem to think that there is a portion of 
Christendom that is trying to break off abso 
lulely from the influence of these eighteen 
centuries of Christian history, and to go on a8 
if Christianity had never been: and they ex- 
claim,—" Impossible! The very culture and 
vigor of thought with which you protest 
against the permanence of Ohristianity nre 
the result of your Christian training; and the 
very virtues which make your protest seem 
plausible have:comé to you through a long 
line of Christian ancestry and spring from a 
Christian root. You cannot break off from 


Christianity and go along asifit had never 
been, however much you may try to do it." 
"Now is there anybody in Christendom who 
expects to accomplish that wonderful feat of 
spiritual legerdemain? The writer of this 
can claim to be somewhat conversant with 
the radical religious thought of thetime, but 
he knows of no one who proposes to jump 
clean off the world, and begin society, religion, 
life, utterly anew, as if nothing had ever been. 
He knows very many persons who do not be- 
lieve that Christianity contains the whole of 
religious truth, or that it is synonymous with 
absolute religion, or that it is the root of ev- 
erything that is good in modern civilization, 
or that it has the necessary elements for be- 
coming the permanent and universal religion 
of mankind. But he knows of nobody who’ 
does not recognize as a fact that modern soci- 
ety in Europe and America has-been mould- 
ed and permeated by Christian influences; 
nobody in the limita of Christendom who is 
not profoundly conscions that Christianity in 
some of its features has entered into the very 
ground-work of his mental and moral being, 
and who would not think it as preposterous 
to suppose that he could cut himself off from 
these elements, hereditary and educational, 
that have gone into the formation of his 
character, as it would be to try to separate 
his present physical life from the elements of 
the atmosphere which he has breathed into 
his lunge, and from the particles of various 
nutriment which have gone into the sub- 
Btance of his body. 

But the phrase “ ecclesiastical continuity ” 
does not go deep enough to express the whole 
truth; and does not express except by a loose 
use of lengusge what is really the truth in 
respect to religious progress. Ecclesiastical 
continuity properly means the continuity of 
the church, or of religious organization and 
institutions, But theline of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization and development is by no means 
coincident with the line of religious progress. 
On the contrary, the line of ecclesiastical con- 
tinnity must often be broken in order that 
religious progress may be preserved. And 
the phrase that properly denotes thatunbroken 
line of natural religions development which 
may be traced in regular sequence through 
all systems and phases of religioue history, is 
not ecclesiastical continuity, but religious or 


spiritual continuity. Between Catholicism- 


and Protestantiam ecclesiastical continuity 
was most effectually broken, but religious 
continuity was preserved,—the religious senti- 
ment in its natural order of development as- 
suming freer conditions of lifeand throwingoff 
old beliefs and ceremonies in order to clothe 
itself with new forms better suited to its 
needs. So, again, between Calvinism and 
Liberal Christianity ecclesiastical continuity 
was broken, while the lineage of religions 
ideas remained intact. It was indeed the 
natural progress of the ideas that shattered 
the ecclesiastical line and formed new sects. 
And, again, the fundamental principle of 
Liberal Christianity, pushed to its logical 
consequences, develops a radical rationalism. 
Once assert the full right of free inquiry and 
private judgment in religious matters, and 
what stopping-place is there short of that ab- 
solute denial, which modern rationalism 
makes, of all spiritual authority save the 
voice of human reason and conscience? 
Thus through the entire history of Christian- 
ity continuity in the development of religious 
deas has been preserved, though ecclesiastic- 


al continuity, or the chain of religious org 
zation, has been again and again broken. 

And what is true in the history of Chriat- 
ianity in this regard is true also of its origin, 
and of the whole religions history of the race. 
This principle of religious continuity is of 
universa] application. There are no sudden 
and marvellous importations into history, but 
everywhere the grandest results have been 
preceded by a series of natural causes ade- 
quate to produce them. Christianity did not 
come out of the brain and heart of one man, 
though that man were the greatest of proph- 
etsoreven an incarnate God, but out of the 
brain of the human race inspired with religi- 
ovs power through long ages. Ecclesiastical 
continuity between Judaism and Christianity 
was, indeed, very thoronghly destroyed, but 
religious continuity was preserved. Jesus 
simply announced with new emphasis and 
put into new shape the essential idea of * the 
Lawand the Prophets.” The substance of 
religion remained the eame, only developing, 
under a change of conditions, into new activi- 
ties and producing new phases of belief and 
ritual. 

And Christianity had its natural continuity 
with other religions than that of Judaism. 
The religious ideas of the Greeks and the 
Persians were also among its ancestral ele- 
menta and contributed largely to ita charac- 
ter and power. The grand characteristica of 
the age were that ecclesiastic forms, both 
Jewish and Pagan, were losing their cohesion 
and breaking,to pieces, while religions ideas 
from several distinct sources were being 
emancipated and left free to flow together and 
form a more powerful religious system. 

Were we to sum up, therefore, our whole 
indebtedness to the past for the religion we 
hold today, the obligation would not end 
eighteen centuries back. We should have to 
trace our religions descent beyond Christian 
sources; and even if we were to follow up the 
main genealogical line of our spiritual ances- 
try until we came to Mosee, we should im- 
mediately be remanded back to Egypt, the 
mother and educator of Moses, and the nurse 
of a large part of the art, literature and civi- 
lization of the race, as the source of much of 
the wisdom and vigor that are shown in the 
Mosaic code of laws and in Hebrew history. 
In fine, we shounM come back at last to human 
nature itself, —to human nature in vital con- 
tact with inflnite Intelligence and Love,—as 
the primitive source of all religious ideas and 
as furnishing the permanent substance of ail 
religions systems. Churches perish, and ec- 
clesiastical continuity is being broken con- 
tinually; bnt the substance of religion is 
never destroyed nor lost. All the moral mo~- 
mentum that has been accnmulating in the 
faith, knowledge, and virtue of the race from 
the beginning of its existence is saved in its 
career today. We begin with the inherited 
advantage of the entire experience of human- 
ity. So far from standing alone and in the 
air, the whole solid past is beneath ns. From 
its shoulders we lift our hands to the work of 
the present, 

Wid. P. 
—— —————— 

See advertisement of the useful little * Ab- 
stract of Colenso on the Pentateuch. It 
contains in forty-eight pages the chief results 
of the heretic bishops fire volumes. 


Tf God is indeed an “angry God,” asor- 
thodoxy teaches, many a man has set hima 
better example by being superior te anger. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


I am not idle, but have harvested too much 
east wind and wet weather to be useful; aud 
a severe cold and inflammation of my right 
eye, are among the consequences, almost un- 
fitting me for work. 

My last report brought me to Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 'That town was neyer known as an 
Eden of reform and progrese, but it gave 
me an attendance, an attention, a contribu- 
tion and list of subscribers to THE INDEX 
almost equalto the most ripened patch on 
the whole Western Reserve. The meeting 
was held on but short notice, too. Two or 
three earnest men and women can wake up 
any place when they set about it. 

My next meeting was in Peterboro, 
New York, a town, as seems to me, & little 
anfortunate, like some young men, in having 
a wealthy and indulgent father. There is 
lack of moral thrift and enterprise. Hon. 
Gerrit Smith has done well for it, wondrous- 
ly well—has saved it from intemperance, pro- 
slavery, prejudice against color, and other 
vices; but there is wanted stamina, backbone. 
He will endow it with an Academy, a Library, 
a Town Hall, a Temperance Hotel, barroom 
even now converted into a well stocked 
reading room ; will present the county with 
an Orphan Asylum, also located there, and 
already many other advantages, too numer- 
ous but not too unimportant to mention. 

Still there is something more wanting to 
the people to give them tone, vigor, vim. 
An excellent lady with whom I chanced to 
ride into it in the stage called it immoral. 
But not in the common vices of our towns, 
generally; for she rightly considered none 
more free from them than Peterboro. 

But the old church was deserted, had gone 
to decay; the new ones did not attract the 
people, and Sunday was their dullest day of 
the week. . 

Ithink it their dullest day too; but then 
all are too dull. I longed to see more moral 
and spiritualanimation. The village appear- 
ed too much like what the world calls “ good 
children,” who make no noise; break no 
crockery, no windows; do no mischief, are 
always quiet; “examples of early piety ;” 
loving to repeat— 

“I want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand :" 
who die young, “ too good for this world,” and 
whose biography becomes a Sunday School 
Library book—* Published by the American 
Sunday School Union.” 

Peterboro appeared to me to need waking 
ap, electrifying. Mr. Smith is certainly one 
of the most radical, as well as every way one 
ofthe noblest men of the age; and he has 
blessed his town and is blessing it, super- 
abundantly ; but it surely is one of the most 
conservative places in all the Empire State. 

It is easy to see why the little meeting- 
houses do not attract. The stained glass of 
usage, custom, habit, formality, shuts out the 
wineteenth century sunshine, To meet as a 
form, to worship as & form, in the name of 
Radicalism, and with pretence or profession 
of progress, is even more fatal to true spirit- 
ual growth and development than any of the 
old sectarian observances themselves. 

I gave two lectures in Peterboro to very 
attentive audiences; though with very little 
immediate result of any kind, But the re- 
apectful, patient, and deep attention to every 
"word were to me assurances that the day was 
by no means lost. 


I have left no room to tell of Syracuse and 
the excellent work and workers there. But 
you have seen them, and your readers have 
already heard of them, though the half has 
not been written nor told. 

P. P. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondenta must run the rlak of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will bs taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—lllegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


BATIONALISTIC METHODISM, 


BaooxrrgLD, Mass., April 10, 1871. 

My Dear Mm. AnnoT:—I still insist that the 
existence of an appetite implies the existence some- 
where of food auited to it, and that, according- 
ly, the food that best satisfies it is the divinest—is the 
one intended for it. 1 am prepared to argue this 
question with you before any Jury you may see fit 
to select; and f will undertake to show that, as the 
constitution of the eye implies light, the ear sound, 
the lungs atmosphere, the stomach with its appe- 
tites food, &o the conscience implies an authoritative 
rule of right, and the religious nature of man implies 
the existence of something more than mere specula- 
tive truth or pure thought,—" the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart.” 

You say the beart must conform to the head, not the 
head to the heart. Ne lt never has; it never 


It is something very strange to me that persons 
that talk so much about “ humanity,” " human na- 
ture,” &c., as the Radicals do, and set so much by it 
—esteem it so highly, indeed, that they have no ab- 
solute faith in anything else—should yet be so very 
ignorant of it. 

You intimate that the basis facta of Christianity,” 
referred to in my communication, are assumed, and 
“not proven.” By no means. They have been 
proved over and over again, Their evidences are 
patent to all. Will you please “buckle down to 
them,” and disprove them? You will find some- 
thing to do to overturn the arguments adduced in 
favor of the basis facts of Christianity. 

You speak of “ buckling down to close study and 
hard thinking on the points at issue.” That, my 
friend, is precisely what I am ing. Facta and ar- 

ents are pi rA what I like to deal witb. No- 

ing is easier than for Christiamity to “ quem itself 

to the intellect" It has always done it. To inti- 

mate to the contrary, with the array of learning, 

culture, scholarship, and genius, as well as piety, 

LT iE to ita defence, seems to me anything but 
modest, 

You ask—what matters it that Methodists are 
building churches at the rate of four per day, if 
* Methodist ideas are d dag" What evidence baye 
you that they are d Come, You demand 
“evidence.” Now for it. You haye insisted 
on“ facts." Ihave adduced them, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Methodists alone were build- 
iog anew church every three hours, and that these 
churches are filled with eager listeners, and main- 
tained by persona as ready to deny themselves to 
propagate their views and extend their cause as 
ever,—vastly readier to do so than the Radicals are. 
And all this goes to show that Methodist ideas are 
dying; "and that the “coming man will not attend 
church!" This may be Rationalism, but it seems to 
me it isnot reasoning. 

Finally, ro seem to think my doctrine of hell 
might well interfere with the “mild snd mellow 
light" our doctrines are calculated to throw around 
the hard features of human life. Why any more 
than your doctrine of grog-shops, gambling hells, 
and brothels, and all their attendant and unutterable 
misery? Hell, whatever itis, is nothing I am ac- 
countable for. ’ It is simply the bed every man makes 
for himself. My winking and blinking and shutt 
up my eyes to the fact does not blot that fact out oi 
existence. This earth is hell to multitudes, and the 


soft things you prophesy in regard to it does not 
mitigate the case in the least. If am hell” is 
the testimony of thousands, and what is man in an- 


other life other than what he iain this? Will yeu 
please inform us? My doctrine on this subject is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Channing states in thissame number 
of Tua Lypex. “ With solemn earnestness of feeling 
as well as with calm scientific conviction, I am satis- 
fied that men are free to make or mar, to crush or 
oan rit beauty their own destiny.” Will you 
leny 

I close by calling attention to a bit of most signif- 
cant evidence, prime in this last number Eius 
Inpex, of the truth of what I have frequently stated 
in your columns, that only Christianity, a religion of 
the heart, can gives happy, peaceful, triumphant 
death, The apar testimony of a lady of 1 
worth and of belief is thus set forth :—" She 


said, Iam not afraid to die, but it does seem hard 
ibat we must all thus take a lesp in the dark. 

know just as much of the future as any one; and 
that is just nothing at all. Ofone thing I am sure. 
If thera is & future state of individual existence, T 
shall meet my departed friends there.” What could 
be sadder than such a testimony? And is this the 
best Radicalism can do for us? It would break my 
heart to have my bosom friend dle thus. I repeat it, 
this hopelessness in view of death and eternity is the 
legitimate and inevitable issue of the Radical’s po- 


[1. The mere fact of“ appetite” proves nothing, 
unless the appetite is shown te be natural. Will 
Mr. Howard adhere to his own argument, and ad- 
mit that “ the food that best satisfies” the appetite 
for opium is “ the divinest—the one intended for it?” 
It is not the existence,of the appetite, but ite natural- 
mess, that is the point in debate. Orthodoxy ia opi- 
um, Every healthy mind rejects it as poison. We 
refer Mr. Howard to De Quincey on the effects of 
opium-eating. 

2. Whether the “basis facts of Christianity " are 
proved or not, millions and millions of outsiders dis- 
believe the proof. Does Mr. Howard expect to con- 
vert them by appeals to their “hearts?” A very 
brief experience will undeceive bim. He will yet 
perceive the necessity of addressing their reason. 
But he must first learn to appreciate the arguments 
he now ignores, and abate his confidence in the 
“ easiness" of “ justifying Christianity to the intel- 
lect." 

8. Mr. Howard calls for evidence that Methodist 
ideas are dying. Not to dwell on the "alarming 
spread of intidelity,” which is so generally bewailed 
by the Christian press, we will point to one or two 
facts that are more specific. If any ideas have been 
universally recognized in past times as " Methodist 
ideas,” the control of denominational matters by the 
clergy alone, and the limitation of ministerial ser- 
vice In one place to two years, are among these. 
But the secularizing influence of the age has at last 
forced lay representation upon the Methodist Church, 
thus curtailing most essentially the power of the 
clergy; and it has already lengthened the term of 
service to three years in certain contingencies, with & 
prospective certainty of abolishing the itinerancy al- 
together. Furthermore, the necessity of an educated 
ministry in these days of increasing enlightenment 
is making havoc of the old Methodist notion that the 
“ grace of God in the heart” was a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for preaching, It is found that ignoramuses 
nowadays make few converts, Appeals to the “heart” 
are not enough. 

But the decay of Methodist ideas is illustrated 
still more strikingly in Mr. Howard himself. 
He has become, it seems, s rationalist, Of this 
fact no other proof is needed than his present article, 
He here says explicitly that his doctrine concerning 
hell is "precisely" that stated by Mr. Channing, a 
Radical Unitarian! Now Mr. Channing was stating 
ne doctrine of hell at all in the words quoted, as Mr. 
Howard is perfectly well aware, Nothing was in- 
tended or ssserted but the fact of human freedom and 
the law of retribution as operative bere on earth, 
No reference was made to an everlasting hell here- 
after for all except “ believers,” which was the doc- 
trine of primitive Methodism; and Mr. Channing 
would most indignantly deny believing in any such 
hell as that. Yet Mr. Howard, fully aware of this, 
declares that Mr. Channing has stated “precisely " his 
own “ doctrine" of hell, and thus In effect declares that 
he himself rejects the old Methodist idea on this sub- 
ject In Tae Inpex No. 52, we have already seen 
him rationalizing away the doctrine of total deprav- 
iiy; and now we see him rationalizing away the 
doctrine of an everlasting hell. What better proof 
does he want that Methodist ideas are dying,” than 
this proof that two of them are already dead in 
his own mind ? 


Hany of our readers should say that Mr. Howard 
really belleves in the old Methodiat idea of hell, were- 
ply that we shall not without positive proof admit 
that, while really believing in such a hell, he has 
shrunk from confessing fully his own convictions, and 
attempted to shield himself behind Mr. Channing by 
quoting his words with what we should be obliged to 
characterize as nothing less than disingenuous- 
mem. We hsvetoo much respect for Mr. Howard 
to believe him capable of any such mode of argu- 
mentation; and nothing but his own explicit avowal 
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that he does believe in an everlasting hell hereafter, 
could force upon us conclusions ap repugnant We 
are now by his own words compelled to attribute to 
him, as his doctrine of hell, Mr. Channing's doctrine 
of purely natural retribution; and, since he well 
knows that Mr, Channing rejects the old Methodist 
idea of hell, he must now be regarded as himself re- 
jecting it. He evidently explains hell in some ration- 
alistic manner, and remains a Methodist somewhat 
2s Beecher remains a Gongregalionalist. But what 
further evidence could be asked that “ Methodist 
ideas are dying,” than such cases as those of Mr. 
Howard, Prof. Taylor, and others who are cutting 
loose more or less openly from orthodox Methodism ? 

4. We can understand better the “soft and warm 
coloring” which Mr. Howard discerns in Christian- 
ity, now that we have discovered that he discards its 
horrible tenet of eternal hell-torments. But wecan- 
not understand how he should forget to quote, in his 
closing allusion to a death-bed scene, a statement 
which is essential to a fair representation of it:— 
“She died calmly, falling sweetly asleep without a 
struggle or a murmur, and retained consciousness to 
the lest.” The quotation of these words, however, 
would seriously have changed the impression which 
Mr. Howard desired to make; and this may have 
been the reason for its omission —Ep,] 

OE SSP 


SPIRITUALISM AS A SCIENCE. 
F, E. ABBOT: 
Dear Sir,—] frequently observe that in discussions 


the evidences of a future existence 
furnished by Spiritualiam are depreciated by meta- 
physicians. As I cannot understand the reason of 
the low estimate in which these evidences are held, I 
beg for light; and at the risk of bitting wide of the 
mark in my total inability to see what appears so 
plain to others, I will ask a few questions which to 
me appear pertinent 

L such metaphysicians deny the sufficiency of 
the testimony aa proof of the facts alleged; or do 
they deny that the facts proved are sufficient to es- 
tablish the existence of disembodied spirits? 
against the mode 
liata take for the examination of the 


on Immortalit: 


method ? 

8. Is not the t fact established that there ex- 
ists an inner or clairvoyant sense developed in some 
persons and latent in others; and are not facts in the 
material und spiritual world brought tolight through 
this sense? 

4. Wherein do some metaphysicians think the in- 
tuitional faculty, through which they claim to recog- 
nise God and Immortality, better proved or more re- 
liable than this inner or clairvoyant sense ? 

As the discussion which you have initiated regard- 
ing the inguttional and scientific schools has taken 
such hold of the public mind, it appears to me that 
the claims of Spiritualism as a scientific method 
ought to be fully and freely examined. The fact 
that millions at the present day rest their hopes of a 
future existence on the developments of Spiritualism 
ought to stimulate inquiry on this topic, that we may 
have the benefit of clear ideas for the prosecution of 
further investigations, if those already made prove to 
be defective. 

The world owes you a debt of gratitude for having 
presented this subject; and the first effect should be 
an attempt to discover how far science can acknow- 
ledge the perceptions of intuition. By science I 
mean the whole body of truth demonstrated, and by 
intuition I mean that faculty of the mind by whi 
we perceive truths or facts of which we have little 
or no sensible evidence. That such 4 faculty exists 
is evident, not only from the experience of almost 
every one, recognizing it either in himself or others, 
but also from the moet usual phases of Spiritualism ; 
for the great difficulty in proving that communica- 
tions come from disembodied spirits arises from the 
possibility that they are only the results of the intul- 
tional faculty. But whether intuition, in the sense in 
which 1 have used it, can be identified with clairvoy- 
ance, and whether mediumistic and psychological 
impressions are to be attributed to the same faculty, 
are points which need elucidation. 

I say little aboutGod and Immortality as objects 
of research, because those sre infinite questions. 
But there is no inherent impossibility of settling the 
question of a future state of ezistene on firm scientific 
principles ; and it is evident that no satisfactory line 
of inquiry can be adopted, unless the inductive 
method be pursued. As Spiritualism alone deals 
with facts on this subject, so it is only from that 
source that we can expect scientific proof of the life 
hereafter. 


L. Bristow. 

[Without assuming to speak for the “ metaphysici- 
ans” referred to, and without any desire to disparage 
the beliefs of Spiritualists, we reply to our correspond- 
ent's direct questions without reserve. 

1. The proofs of spirit intercourse offered by Spir- 
itualism, so far as we baye had opportanity to know 
what they are, nre insufficient to satisfy our own 
mind. Mediums have a perfect right to insist on 


what “conditions of spirit-manifestation” they 
please, But they have no reason to be offended that 
othera remained unconvinced, if these conditions cut 
off all chance of scientific inquiry. It is frivelous to 
speak of “investigation” in an utterly dark room, 
while all present are required to sit with clasped 
hands during the “phenomena.” We have gone 
many times for the purpose of “ investigating,” but 
were never yet allowed to " investigate" We sim- 
ply state facts. It is unfortunate that the “ condi- 
tions of manifestation” are precisely such as pre- 
clude “ investigation.” 

2. The “communications” always seem to be of 
so general s character as to furnish no satisfactory 
proof of coming from the alleged spirits, This has 
been our own experience of them. We deny the ex- 
perience of nobody else; but in such matters we 
cannot take second-hand testimony. Something 
more than honesty is required ín witnesses to such 
extraordinary " facts" as are recounted, namely, 
mind trained to scientific observation and able rigor- 
ously to separate what is observed from what ie infer- 
red. All that any witness can testify to is what he 
has seen, heard, touched, smelt, tasted, thought, or 
felt; his testimony to any ‘ory of all this is simply 
a matter of inference. Like any other court, science 
rigidly excludes all the inferences of the witness. 
She wants the bare fucts alone, and she wante them 
all. 

8. With regard to clairvoyance, we can say no- 
thing. It ought to be scientifically studied, If pos- 
sible. 

4. This question we must leave for intuitionalists 
themselves to answer. 

It is our belief that Spiritualism is indeed an 
attempt, though we think it a crude one, to ap- 
proach (he problem of a future life bravely in the 
spirit ofsclence. As such it is worthy of all respect; 
and we feel nothing but respect for the liberality, in- 
dependence, and progressive sympathies of many 
Bpiritusliste. The narrowness of some is no dis- 
credit to others ; and we sympathize heartily with 
Spiritualists of the class to which our correspondent 
evidently belongs—Eb.] 

—— ——— 
IMMORTALITY: HOW PROVED. 


Mr. Abbot, in his lecture on the “ Intuitlonal and 
Scientific Schools,” argues that nothing short of sci- 
entific demonstrati "Lhbe or can be accepted by 
many ss satisfactory of immortality, or (what 
is regarded as syn: us with it) continued Intelli- 

ent existence after death. In this he ig right. The 
intuitional faith may satisfy some, but not the mass 
of thinkers, Mr. Abbot does not say so, but I infer 
that he expects mundane science yet to furnish this 
proof, In thisI am sure he will be disappointed. 

be proof will come, and it will come in strict ac- 
cordance with scientific principles; but it will come 
from the immortals themselves. Mundane science 
neither bss nor can have any data or sufficient basie. 
Her attempt to demonstrate a life beyond this would 
resemble the etforts of Archimedes, to find a spot 
outside of the earth on which to establish the ma- 
chinery by which the globe could be lifted. 

If, on the other hand, all the students and masters 
of science who have passed from earth are still in the 
full possession of their mental powers, and still in- 
spired by the enthusiasm for science that 
them here, they are not idle there. And it is 
reasonable to suppose that a chief field of investiga- 
tion and discovery is the relations that exist between 
their world and ours, and a chief desire that of 
watching this plane of life with the glorious intelli- 
gence that they still have; and as they live, 20 shall 
we. Indeed, if we are to accept any fact in histoi 
or contemporary experience that isat all exceptional, 
we must admit that persons who have passed to the 
higher life have come back to this in every historic 
age and country, and still continue to come in rápid- 
ly increasing numbers. 

Socrates, Plato, Julius Cæsar, Brutus, Zoroaster, 
Moses and all the Jewish prophets, closing with 
Jesus and his followers of the first century, all speak 
confidently of communtons with those the world 
calls pd Leaping acroes the dark centuries of 
Catholic rule, we come to Luther, who had his fa- 
miliar. Then comes Wesley, who gives his unqu: 
fled testimony on the subject of communion with 
spirits, All these historic cases, however, pale be- 
fore the testimonies of our own age. There are in 
this country at the present moment not less than 
one million of men and women of at least aye: 
intelligence and virtue, who calmly and positively 
affirm that a continued existence after death has 
been demonstrated to their entire satisfaction by 
spirits from the other side. These witnesses are to 
be found in every city, village and hamlet They 
are our parents, companions, brothers, sisters, friends, 
and neighbers. . 

‘The testimony of this host of living witnesses is but 
hearsay, however, to him who has not enjoyed their 
opportunities, and, not being scientific demonstration 
to them, isnot positive proof. This proof all will get, 
however, if they earnestly seek it B. 


INTUITION AND SCIENCK- 


Query—What is “Intuition?” Is there anythin; 
supernatural in nature? Is there any power of min 
that transcends reason? No! You may believe in 
God and Immortality (as we all do); but when you 
say, “ I know it," you are deceiving yourself. 

ere is enough sin to fight aginst in the world, 
there is enough to combat agai 
of living, earnest problems that must be solved, and 
all the work that our hands can do, without trying 
to know what we never can know in this life. Do 
we not exercise a higher faith, when we say: 
'& but falth: we cannot know, 
ledge ie of things we roe.” 

The Intuitionalists seem to think it is very gloomy 
not to know these things; but they do not seem to 
consider that we seek truth, not comfort, “The 
world has been coddled long enough,” says Mr 
Frothingham. It has been coddled too long. We 
want a faith that does not shrink from truth, how- 
ever cold it may seem. Men and women! Stand 
up and open your eyes! Te there not plenty of work P 

en up and at it! God and immortality can take 
care of themselves. 

Ah! but I hear the Spiritualist utter his Indignant 
protestations. "Here is our departed friend —rap- 
ping this table,” he says; which of course proves that 
— is still alive. However, our friend —hag never 
condescended to rap the table for me. Ile onig 
does so when Spiritu. are present. Bol have no 
prooffor myself. Iam content. 


"Lets. then, bo np and doing, 
‘With & heart for any fate; 
Still achleving, still parening, 

Learn to labor and to walt.” 


—— 
THE DOOR TO CERTAINTY, 


Sanatooa Sprinas, N. Y., April 17, 1871. 
Mr. ABBOT, 

Dear Sir,—1 find so much in Tar Isner to admire 
that I hope it will work its way to a constantly in- 
creasing destiny. In almost all the publications 
Gevoted to the buliding up of the many different 
forms of religious faith, such evidence only is sought 
as shall corroborate those special belief. They aim. 
not so much to aid in the finding of truth, as to tell 
us what truth is; and as one mind cannot decide for 
another, Itis seldom that any are benefited. The’ 
encor of individual thought is more important, 

uraging of individual thought is p 
than any creed, unless, indeed, you can show us one 
containing all truth. Ifany buman intelligence can 
tell us with perite of the existence, character, 
and attributes of the Deity, he is wise as the Deity 
himself; bnt it seems to me all of this is not necessary 
in order to be assured of immortality. In your 
lecture in Tue Ixpgx No.08, you say truthfully that 
these are yet “open questions.” To many at the 
present day a continuance of life beyond the grave, 
is notso. May it not be that nearer by you would be 
more successful ? How sad it is that,in all thelong cen- 
turies of the past, the study of science has only made 
Yusortality more and more doubtful! And yet you 
ane it will finally demonstrate it. The er 
of those “gone before," and that which has satist 
so many millions, is not worthy of even n passing 
notice or a feather's weight. Science would never 
demonstrate to us that New Holland is inhabited, but 
intercourse with its people would. This intercourse: 
you may say by many is doubted. | Your hope is not 
n removing the doubts on this point. 

We can only work and wait. 
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THE FAREWELLS OF JESUS. 


[V Sermon by O. B. Frothingham.] 


DI 
3f Igo oot ava. 


s. Hs well for you tbat J am going away. 


To the Spirit, then, Jesus commits the work of 
completing his faith. The Spirit will bring convic- 
tion to the world. The Spirit will guide unto ail 
trath. The Spirit will show things to come. What 
this“ Spirit" is, he does not say. It isa Spirit of 
Truth; it isa Comforter. It is Ais Spi e is to 
mend it; it is to receive from him what it gives; it is 
to glorify him. But that it may come and do ils 
work, it is necessary that he should retire. 

Tt was a sad day, both for him and for his disciples, 
when Jesus eaid his farewell. They did not suppose 
that he ever could go away, but imagined he would 
be immortal on the earth. Where would be their 
God, when he was gone—their Providence—their Fu- 
£ure—their faith in Heaven? They knew nothing; 
they had no independent beliefs, no self-sustaining 
will Their minds were a mass of confusion ; their 
hearts were a tumult of fears. They were a very 
simple company, who had never anticipated the ne- 
ceæity of believing for themselves, or standing on 
sheir own feet. 

But their friend eaid he must go, nnd go he did. 
What was the eflect? The effect was what it usually 
1a when a truly great man goes away. We are often 
surprised at the different reaults of bereavement. 
Sometimes it leaves the loncly ones weak, and some- 
times it make them sur. Something depends on 
temperament, but much, f think, depends on the qual- 
ity of the friend who has been taken away. If it is 
a friend who bas been very dear to us, but who bas 
not greatly helped us,—who has absorbed us without 
nourishing us,—in whom we have lived but who has 
not imparicd life to us,—then we drop down limp 
aad laggard when he is gone. He takes us away, 
and leaves nothing behind. But if it be a friend 
whose solid grandeur was always before us as a stim- 
ulus and excitement, even though we did not under- 
stand it,—whose intercourse gave us noble life, though 
we did not comprehend it,—then his going away 
braces e comes back to us and is, if possible, 
more powerful in memory than ho was in life. He 
rebukes our weakness ; he shames our unbelief, and 
bids na be men and women. 

Bo it was with these friends of Jeans. While he 


| son with them, he ove 


was with them, they depended on him too much. 
They lost their individuality in bim. When he was 
gone, they depended on themselves, He revived 
| within them and regenerated them. Iis words and 
tones reverberated all through their being. They 

| carried bim in their hearts, euch one, and be 
| and grew there, till their hearts were as full of him 
as their eyes had been before. How those men work 
ow they pray! How they think! How 
they feel and purpose! They are not twelve men: 
they are twelve empires. Euch was possessed by a 
spirit higher than liis own, which became hls own ; 
and all made one body together in the same spirit. 
Then the beliefs which swayed the intellectual world 
| fora thousand years began io germinate in these 
minds that had never thought. Then the hopes that 
thrilled the hearts of the Western peoples for & 
thousand years began to glow in these bearis that 
used to bé so faint, Then the organizationa which, 
under the tremendous name of the “ Church,” held 
dominion in Europe for a thousand years began to 
take shape under these weak hands. ^ These simple, 
fearfal men who dared not trust themselves from thelr 
master's side now sped away from home and country, 
and became centres of new communities in foreign 
cities, These cowards who ran away from their 
friend, when he was arros iced stoning and 


scourging and imprisonment in his mere name. The 

transfigured Jesus was more to them than the Jesus 

of flesii nd blood, The Spirit of him came to them, 
was 


when the body of hi one, Asan actual per- 
owed and impoverished 
As a soul within them, he gave them inspira- 
If he bad not gone away, the Comforter, this 

-T who helps people ‘comfort and sustain 
selves, would never have come to them. 
experience has befallen Christendom, rot 
once, bat many times, Again and again the disci 
ples have been bereft of the peramal Jesus; again 
and actin that bereavement has been their strength. 
Through: a secession of departures of the Christ, 
the Christian spirit has been imparted, 

For we are not to suppose that, when Jesus went 
away and left his friends alone on the earth, they 
thought of him as having deserted them forever an 
entirely. He bad left their company ; but they could 
not believe that he had abandoned th Far 
enough from that. He wis now, they said, at the 
right band of God. watching them and ready to aid 
them ; personally there in the highest heavens, with- 
in call and reach. To them he was in the place of 
God; to them he was God ; “ very God of very God " 
it was decided in the course of centuries that he was; 
a second person in the Godhead, that part of the 
Godhead which toucbed and bad dealings with hu- 
manity. He was the Aeart of God; he was the God 
that felt, the God that bad compassion, the God that 
sent the teaching, consoling, nerving Spirit to them. 
He was their God, the world's God, tbe church's God, 
‘They prayed to him, and were eure of answer; they 
believed in bim, and were sure of deliverance. When 
they thought of Deity, their thoughts were warm. 

ere was a home and a home-feeling in the skies. 
Their friend was up there. It was the infinite God 
himself, they said, who bad been their friend, who 
had supped and slept under their roofs, and taken 
children in bis arms. 

This belief was the soul of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Jesus was the God of Christendom ; not 
the God of the universe, but the God of that little 
portion of theglobe. We must do the doctrine of 
the Trinity the justice to admit that it made Deity a 
real, palpable, loving Being. It made him human. 
The deification of Jesus did that; and it waa s great 
thing to do. I see not how it could have been effect- 
ed in any other way; and it needed to be effected. 
Those were stern, stormy ages. Men sorely demani 
ed a God, and God there was none for them. The 
skies were wintry; and Deity was a vanishing vapor 
in them, ce had not unfolded its noble charts 
of the globe and the heavens. Human society was 
restless and passionate, full ef change and convulsion; 
intellectual apprehension was very feeble; and mor- 
al apprehension was feebler still. God must bea 
person, or nothing; an individual, or nothing ; s real 
Presence in rite or symbol, or nothing; a living man 
who could feel for them and be felt by them, or 
nothing. They must be conscious that his eye was 
on them full of tears, that his band was ready to help. 
them over the rough places, that his ear was with 
reach of their voices when they cried. It was & 
childish faith, but they were childish people, living 
in a childish world in a childish way. 

"Why could not the faith last forever? It was very 
dear and sweet. Must Jesus go away from the skies, 
break up the family circle of the Godbesd, make 
Deity cold and distant and misty? A vast abstrac- 
tiom again, which no man could g at? Yes, it ia 
expedient; be must go away. The reasons why he 


must go away are obvious. In the first place he was 

making God too familiar in the regards of mankind; 
he was changing the scntiment towards him into a 
sentimentslism which was exceedingly dishonoring to 
the infinite majesty of the Supreme. The glory of 
the eternal is his Unity; and that was becoming com- 
promised by this second person, who halved his at- 
tributes and his dominion and broke him up into 
paris. The glory of the eternal is his Omnipresence; 
and that was compromised by this sociable domestic 
feature which was creeping in and making a few 
People composing a little fumily circle in heaven and 
earth feel us if they bad a peculiar interest in his 
good will. The glory of God is his Justice; and this 
was weakening under the incessant dropping of tears 
that washed away the foundations of eternal Law. 
The glory f the cternal is his Spir«uality ; and this 
was fearfully damaged by all these real presences, 
which kept the Godhead within cull of any ignorant 
priest, Jesus must go away from the Godhead, in 
order tbat God might be God. 

But again, he could not be there longer without 
doing injustice to bimsclf. Was his eee there a 
fitting one? Did it belong to him? Was he really 
Deity? Then wasbe not really a man, with a carecr 
and a history? What was to be made of it? As 
soon as men began to read their Bibles, they discov- 
ered that Jesus vus n man us they were ; that he was 
hungry and thirsty ; that be was lonely nnd ead, 
that he suffered and died ; that he professes himself 
human in a hundred ways; that he avowed himself 
ignorant of some very important things; that he 
cherished some unfeunded hopes in regard to his scc- 
ond coming to the earth; that he fell into some inci- 
dental errors; thaf be shrunk from the bitternesa of 
death. Could this be a God? It must be n mistake, 
then, to say that he is onc, Nay, it is a mistake that 
does him grave injustice; for it prevents our seeing 
how noble and sweet a man he wns; it provents our 
appreciating his lovely human traits; it makes him 
im-fact nn incomprchersible being. We do not 
know what we are reading, when we rend about him. 
He must cume down from that throne or lose his 
identity. 

And then, too, for man's sake, Le must come down. 
Bo long as he stays up there, be is not our brother 
but our King; we are not his friends, we are his sub- 
jects. In worshipping him we fall prostrate. It isa 
curious fact in history that, ms Jesus went up, man 
went down; in proportion as be rose, they fell. The 
doctrine of Christ's divinity and the doctrine of man's 
depravity went band in band together. It could not 
be otherwise. Instead of feeling their likeness to 
him, and being ennobled thereby, they felt their un- 
likeness to him and were shamed thereby. They bee 
gan to despise themselves in comparison with him, 
and beat their breasts before him, and say they were 
miserable siuners, Was this well? Was it well that 
they ebould disavow their own best human qualities 
because he possessed them? Was it well that they 
should be judging themselves by contrast with their 
own brother? Was it well that they should dis- 
charge themaclves of all self-respect in order that he 
might be exalted? The belief that God was close at 
hand was poor compensation for a disbelief in their 
own moral worth. 

One by one these thoughts came upon men’s minds, 
and it became evident that Jesus must go sway once 
more in order that the Spirit might come, 

But he does not go away entirely, after all. Half 
way down from his throne he stops, and takes his 

ace among the angels. Now he is neither man nor 

ity, bat a being between, a mediator, who stands 
on the edge of Heaven and passes influences up and 
down,—keeps the line of communication unbroken. 
In this attitude men cling to him still with unabating 


eagerness. Thus, they say, we must have him; thus 
he is indi: able teins we are willing to lose him 
from the Godhead, but we cannot let bim go from 


the ranks of angels. He fills up the bleak space be- 
tween us and the Deity, and that is what we want. 
He understands God, and he is In sympathy with ua. 
We can go to him in our sorrow; we can fee) him 
close at hand in our want; he spares us the trouble 
of reaching away up into the seventh heaven, when 
we are weak and need something. We are not 
troubled about his omnipresence, and we have bis 
care. 


A sweet faith this, and sweet has been its aii 
to men and women, To many in our own day it 

the sweetest faith there is; and they are sure they 
could not lose it without losing every tin that gives 
them comfort and peace in the world. Many Unita- 
rians cherish it devoutly, and one of their moet pow- 
erful and large-minded men (Rev. J. F. Clarke,) has 
Jaiely preached and printed an impreesive sermon in 


of it. 
But does Jesus bold this position towards 
ciples without doing them harm?  Grantín 
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service he has rendered there, is it best thathe should 
remain there forever? May not his disciples suffer in 
their self-reliance from having him so near? Truly 
I think there is danger that they. may. For “ why 
a mediator at all?” cries the spirit in which we are 
born and nurtured. A medistor supposes division ; 
but is not division hesled? A mediator su] du- 
alism ; but is not dualism done away by unity? A 
mediator supposes fear; but has not perfect love cast 
out fear? A mediator supposes s God afar off; but 
if we love one another, does not God dwell in us? 
Surely the Infinite Father needs no middle man to 
transact business with his child, seeing that his child 
is made in his own imi and that he lives in his 
child's heart! Surely n pna needs Bo go betel 
to messages to its Father, seeing that he is al- 
ready E communion with his Father” There needs 
no mediator between God and Nature. Why a me- 
diator between God and the Soul? The sun loving- 
Iy meets the ground; why should not the Sun of 

ighteousness lovingly meet the spirit? The great 
mercy of the rain melts tenderly into the soil; why 
should anything stand between the heart of man ani 
the dew of sgrace? Away, then, with all me- 
diators! Away with the priest! Away with the 
guardian angel, and patron saint, and interceding 
virgin! Yes; let even the dear human Christ go 
away from his station midway between the heaven 
and the earth! It is better for us that he should do 
so. We muat learn our own immediate relation with 
the Father; we must begin to trust in the virtue of 
our own humanity. We must accustom ourselves to 
the use of our own wings, out on the broad expanse 
cf the air, We must prick up co to ask for our- 
selves. If the Scripture calls them Gods to whom 
the Word of God came, shall we not dare to call our- 
selves Sons of God? Does not the Spirit bear wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are the children of God ; 
and, if cbildren, then heirs? Have we not receiv: 
the spirit of adoption whereby we say “ Abba, 
Father?” Itis our privilege to commune with the 
Eternal face to face ; for the Eternal face to face com- 
munes with us. There is no room for any stand-be- 
tween or go-between. 

‘And so, for a great many enlightened and earnest 
people, Jesus has said farewell and disappeared from 
the angelic band who threw their shining bridge over 
the gulf which separated the children from their 


Father. It was expedient for them that he should 
go away, 
But this departure of Jesus which I have just de- 


scribed was not the last d. re he was to take. 
Once more he was to stand before his disciples in a 
manner that made him the centre of their personal 
veneration. Behold him now, placed aloft in a 
shrine as the ideal of humanity, the individual centre 
of moral and spiritual power for the race, a vast fig- 
ure standing on the ground but looming up, above 
all the centuries of human growth, casting his shadow 
far on in advance of all attained or visibly attainable 
progress; the incarnation of the human, the embodi- 
ment of all that the race dreams of, the fulfilment of 
all the prophecies of time, a being to be imitated, as- 
pired aker and venerated. 

Long has he occupied this position in the regards 
of his disciples. It has been a post of noblest ser- 
vice. For was not astandard like this needed? Is 
it not by multitudes needed now? Whether men 
despise themselves or exaggerate themselves, the dan- 

r is about equal that they will do themselves wrong. 

f they despise themselves, they do less than justice 
to their better nature. If they exaggerate themselves, 
they do more than justice to their worse, If left to 
choose their own ideals, they choose idols, which are 
ideals turned upside down, Who is the great man, 
the true man, the err man? In ninety-nine 
cases out of every huadred they will say, the soldier 
is, or the banker, or the politician, or the thinker,— 
somebody who is great because he is big und bulky, 
and can make his fellows look small. 

To plant Jesus at the head of a race as its kin; 
was a grand achievement. There could be no grand- 
er. To make Aim the normal man who placed purity, 
truth, mercy, compassion, humility, sweetness, aspira- 
tion, at the head of attainment, was a crowning vic- 
tory. To make men believe that they ought to look 
up to him, if they would know what their capacities 
and glories and destinies were,—to bim who just re- 
versed thelr ordinary standards of character,—who 
said that their ostentatious greatness was littleness, 
their brute power weakness, their pompous wisdom. 
foolishness, their pharieaic virtue vice, their self-seek- 
ing good evil,—to him who just turned their faces 
right about and bade them walk the other way, if 
they would find the kingdom,—to him who illustra- 
ted the beaut; of ee iy and brotherly kindness, 
was a triumph which would alone fully Justify the 
travail of the church. Such virtues as his were do 
not attract the vulgar admiration ; they provoke the 

contempt rather, To set Aim upon a throne 
is what the mass of men certainly would never do 
for themselves. 

‘We cannot be blind to certain dangersattendant on 
his being there, In the first plaee it is never well to 
have an ideal in the Past; to feel that the perfect 
man has been, and that the best we can do is to re- 
cover a lost image, to walk with our hesds looking 
backwards over our shealders. More than this. To 
ascribe all perfection to an individual is never safe, 
for, in order that he may be crowned, other individ- 
uals must be robbed of their jewels, Attention is 
turned away from other greatuesses, and injustice is 
done to other illustrations of glory. One thing is 
more injurious than copying a noble person, and that 
is believing that he is tow transcendent to be copied ; 
for if by copying another you narrow yourself, by 
saying that another is too great to be copied you hu- 


miliate yourself. To say that Jesus exhauste the pos- 
sibilities of humanity ix to leave humanity in fact ex- 


‘Jesus illustrated one type of character in a manner 
singularly beautiful and complete. He was tbe saint, 
The quality of self'surrender to the divine will rose 
in him to something more than heroism, and deepen- 
ed in him to more than child-likeness. Neither in as- 
piration nor in trust can anything beadded. But the 
saintly is but one element in manly character, though 
it be the sweetest; and the representative of one ele- 
ment alone is not entitled to stand as pattern of all. 
‘To make bim the fatum of all is deeply injurious, 
Tn calling bim the ideal man for all peoples and for 
all times, it has commonly been forgotten that a 
broad practical intelligence ia one of the grand fea- 
tures of manhood, and this the manhood of eur age 
and meridian possesses in a style superior to anything 
that was possible in his. It is forgotten that a scien- 
tific knowledge of social relations and laws is a grand 
feature of manly character, and this too was imposi- 
ble at the time when he lived. It is forgotten that a 
trained and cultivated sympathy is a grand feature of 
manly character; and beautiful as his sympathy was 
in sentiment, it was necessarily imperfect in form. 
We have to interpret him spiritually and sentiment- 
ally. A literal fulfilment of his precepts would re- 
duce the social world to confusion, nay, would make 
a social world impossible; for he 'eulogized poverty 
and discouraged marriage. Call Jesus the Saint, and 

ou place before mankind a vision of enchanting and 

inspiring loveliness, Call him an ideal Man, and you 
set up an image that is somewhat wanting in the am- 
plitude of our Western character, and has besides 
certain positive imperfections on the side of culture 
and will, to admire which would be dangerous, to 
copy which would be impossible, Jesus, whe was 
udea, could not live the life of any modern 
community, There would be no place for him. 
he were very rich, he could withdraw himself from 
society, nud devote himself, as a philanthropist, to 
the poor and the miserable. But with his livelihood 
to get with his principles, how could he maintain 
Limself? In order that we may think of bim as liv- 
ing, teaching, working smong ibe men of this West- 
ern hemisphere, we must add to him qualities pecu- 
liar to the Western humanity. We must fill him out; 
supplement him, ne it were, by the aid ef our modern 
science and culture; balance liis preponderating saint- 
liness by w great weight of knowledge; and eke out 
his genius for religion by a genius for affairs. 

But in this case it is not Jesus of Nazareth who is 
the ideal man; it is Jesus of Nazareth pius al] that 
has been gained since he lived. It is a grand figure 
made up of a combination of the eastern and west- 
ern genius. Ile is the world's ideal, not the He- 
brew's; he is the Messiah of our anticipation, not 
the Messiah of the Jewish tradition. 

Once more, then, it is expedient for us that Jesus 
should go away. ‘It was well to worehip him for 
all those ages; then it helped men to do so, Itis 
not well now; for our worship cannot go out to 
bim. 3 

So many farewells has Jesus taken during the cen- 
turies; so many times bas he left his friends ulone; 
but so many times has he sent them the Spirit. 

There is n general impression that, if Jesus goes 
away, religion gues away; heaven goes, and God 
goes; faith and hope and charity go ; the very spirit 
ofmun goes. People say to un:—* Why, what have 
you left? You have taken Christ out of the Bible, out 
of the Godhead, out of the angelic company ; you 
have been at work with your critical picks und 
shovels, your philosophical retort: ‘our historical 
acids; you bave resolved the Christ's substance into 


Nothing 


its experience richer! Nothing but this! 
Only 


but the utmost! Nothing but the fulness! 
all there ts! 

Each departure of Jesus hus introduced the Spirit; 
the larger truth, the finer idea. He took away his 
; be left his Soul. His presence was a Iimit- 
ation; his Soul was a force. What bave we been de- 
prived of? Wherein are we the poorer? Wherein 
are we anything but the richer? Look at it for a 
moment. We have glorified history. As we look 
back, our eye does not extend over an unrelieved flat, 
but the su of the race is broken up by great 
mountain summits which draw the fruitfulness of the 
clouds. The personal grandeur and force of Jesus is 
there in its place, and there it is likely to stand; but 
it does not stand there alone, a solitary in the 
wilderness, shot up by some single yolcanic eruption 
which did not break the ground in the neighborhood. 
He is there as one summit of a great chain of moun- 
tains, all belonging to the eame system, and all made 
of the eame granite, with the pebble stones that lie 
scattered about the plain, and with the foundations 
which support the verdure and the trees. He is no 
mount of prophecy, towering above a plain of clay ; 
no hill of diamonds overtopping a level of limestone ; 
but such zs he is in bis greatness, are all in their 
bumbleness. 

Jesus is no longer a person in the Godhead, but bis 
merciful heart is there still, It will never be possible 
again to think of God aaa cold abstraction. Reason 
about him as we may, strip off his personalities as we 


may, call him the Unknown, the Unknowable, the 
Spirit of the Universe, the organizing Force of the 
world, the unapproachable First Cause, still be will 
be warm to our feeling. He will always be the 
Father. We shall love him and be sure that he loves 
us, and the tokens of his love will be the ministers of 
one dail, La dra 

'egus has disappeared from the company of angels, 
but we need no angels; or rather Ul orsatisres Lave 
become angels. The spirits rise in ranks from the 
ground away up into eternity, and ministering spirits 
are innumerable. The ladder of Jacob is never 
drawn up into the skies, 

‘As the Ideal of humanity, Jesus has departed. But 
was he not long enough in his place to make an in- 
delible mark on the moral character of mankind? 
Shall we ever doubt now that purity, humility, truth, 
compassion, beneficence, seli-forgeifulness, are su- 

reme virtues in men and women? Bhall we ever 

rget that saintliness is at the top of the world, and 
notat the bottom? Shall we ever cease to honor, in 
our thought at least, and more and more In our prac- 
tice, the men who live and die for their kind? 1 can- 
not think we shall; and unless we do, what have we 
lost by an Individual saint’s retirement from a post 
he held so long? If the virtue of the bread bas 
passed into our bodies, why complain that we have 
not still the loaf in the closet? When the scaffold- 
ing is taken down, it is a sign, not that tbe house bas 
diseppeared, but that it is ready for occupation. 

I repeat, we have all tbe results of the previous 
faiths as a consequence of the passing away of the 
faiths themselves. 

" Qne whisper of the Holy Ghost 
‘The heedicsa world has never lust." 

We think we have no faith, because we have no 
symbols. We think we are poor, because our gold is 
not buried in a pot in the cellar. 

"Why, never on this earth did people bold a faith so 
noble as ours. Asa result of all the experiences of 
mankind thus far, we have faith in the rational possi- 
bilities of mun. How can we help paving it? Bet. 
ter than n Jesus at our side, \eoelitins and consoling, 
telling us what we must believe, and putting into our 
mouths the words of prayer, is that magnificent reli- 
ance of modern men on the power of moral ideas. 
Something better it is than self-reliance; n reliance 
on something that is more than self, more than mun; 
selves; reliance on IDEAB, which takes up whole 
communities of men and put into individuals a beart 
greater than their own. We never doubt our power 
to organize commerce, direct trade, mannge politics. 
We full back on our buman prerogative, when we 
sbape Constitutions and reconstruct Unions, and et 
cate servile races for liberty, and substitute civiliza- 
tion for barbarism, and aes our scieutific knowledge 
to bear on the healthy regulation of great cities, and 
beat back the pestilences which devastated the an- 
cient world. Scores of great men in every line of 
effort have taught us that we may safely depend on 
ourselves, supplied with knowledge as we ure now 
for all we need 3n our life battle. Shall we doubt 
that we may equally depend on ourselves when we 
would pray and beieve? Has experience enriched 
us for our outward life, and not for our inner? Has 
every kind of experience helped us except our moral 
experience? May we tuke ourselves for granted in 
art, science, literature, politics, trade, and when it 
comes to religion must we vow ourselves entire- 
lv? Have all the deposits of the past ages enriched 
T exept the spiritual deposits? Muy we take our 
rational powers for granted in every one of their 
practical applications, aud then must we say that 
they have no validity whatever in themselves? If 
Jesus has passed tf us, he is very much more ours 
than if he were moving among us. 

What can any old-time creed teucl us in regard to 
the Fatherhood of God? The sun shines on our 
fields; the rain falls on our farms; Sharon hus not 
all the roses, nor the lakeside of Galilee all the lilies, 
"The bob-o-link ne more falls to the gronnd unnotic- 
ed than tbe nighlingule of Damascus. Thousands 
and thousands of tender heurts interpret Providence 
lovingly. Keen philosophy, which is supposed to 
have never a heart in her bosom, talks about the or- 
der of the world, the nice adaptations of means to 
ends, the beneficent uses of pain, the stern, grand 
kindness of suffering und sorrow, the regencruting 
benignity of death, the touching cconomy of fear, 
disaster, defeat, None so tender now in his thought 
of God as the naturalist, the botanist, the chemist, 
the physicist. From their lips drop words as consui- 
ing as ever fell from the mouth of sage or suint. The 
Father writes bis name for them on stones and leaves 
and feathers, on the wing of the buttcrüy, the scales 
of the fish. The beam of light, the drop of water, 
contain mysteries of heavenly benignity which Jesus 
may have had the heart to guess, but bad not the eye 
to see, 

God's continuous presence with men, his immedi- 
ate contact with human ability, bis cordial concur- 
rence with human powers when tbey exert them- 
selves for human weal,—can we doubt that any 
more? Can we doubt it who have seen how the tre- 
mendous battling of men against a political mischief 
which was in the eer of their industries'and econo- 
mies proved to be the battling of God with them 
against enemies greater than they knew? Can we 
doubt it who see a new order which means peace, 
prosperity, law, education, justice, liberty, quietly 
coming in to supplant the old order which meant the 
reverse of all these? 

Why is not all this evidence of the Living God as 
good asany? Aye, evidence of the indwelling God ? 

f we may not believe in the soul by this time, Christ- 
endom has been to very little purpose. If Justice 
and Truth and Charity are not domesticated with us 


yet, something bas been wrong in Christendom's way 
of bringing them in. ‘Transubstantistion has been a 

igious failure, if in all these centuries it hes not 

rporated God with men, but has left us still do- 
pendent on a plece of bread for a taste of God. — Is 
there no house behind the scaffolding, after all? Has 
ihe kernel of the nut rotted within the shell? Is 
Christendom a mask, when all is sald, which must be 
kept up because there is na face behind it? Sup- 

en, we pull it away. 

The thing to do now is touse our faith. We have 
been talking about it long enough. Long enough 
have we been pulling it up by the roots to see how it 
as growing, "There it is, full grown, with, roots 

down in our experience, its branches loaded 
with fruit for our plucking and eating. No matter 
where it came trom ; no matter how it grew ; nomat- 
ter what chemical elements went into the soil that 
bears it. We cannot find them if we try; they have 
been absorbed, worked over, transformed num 
times. They have into souls, who have re- 
turned them to us with interest. They have nour- 
ished generations who have died and bequeathed 
them with their life. 


[Fon Tux Ixvex.] 
DOES THE CHURCH BELIEVE IN GOD? 


The great want of today is to find God. Not only 
the heart longs for him, but the intellect seeks to 
reat in a central thought in which all the changing 
forms of life shall find place and meaning. The be- 
wildered conscience, striving to find justice where 
wrong only appears, protesting against the wrongs 
which it cannot right, can find peace only in that be- 
lief. The atone-ment (atonement), which the early 
church dreamed of in the sacrifice of Christ, expiai- 
ing our sins and bringing together again the offend- 
ed Deity and his sinning children, can only be found 
today in à scheme of the Universe which finda be- 
hind and in Nature one law, one idea, one meaniug, 
one spirit whose victorious purpose includes and 
overcomes all sin and pain, as in music the minors 
are resolved in the general harmony. 

To this idea of unity the world hus very very slow- 
y grown. Like a child bewildered by the countless 
facts of life, it was unable at first to grasp or gen- 
eralize them. Inthe old days of Fetichism, almost 
every natural object was adored aa a divinity. 
Among the Greeks, the gods were as numberless as 
their hopes or fancies, and capricious as their will. 
The Egyptians, the Romans, all the Gentile nations, 
deitied natural agencies, and had pantheons full of 
gee. The Jews, whose genius was essentially re- 

igious, were distinguished among the nations by 
their conception of Monothcism; and their constant 
falling back frum that into the worship of idols, re- 
corded in the Old Testament, which seems to so 
many mere stubborn wickedness, was in reality a 
natural backsliding from a thought in advance of 
the age, which the popular mind could not cleave to 
or understand. 

But this one God of the Hebrews was not at all 
the God of today. He was only the god of the 
Jews; and the genuine Jew did not by any means 
desire that his tmien or worship should be 
spread abroad in the earth. In those days religion 
was a part of politics. Esch nation had its own re- 
ligion and its own gods. To worship them was s 

rt of the national customsand a sign of patriotiam. 
he Jews differed in this,—that, while otber nations 
many gods, they had but one, who like a great 
Hebrew king should one day lead them to materia] 
success and national prosperity. 

But a grand step forward was made in the Christ- 
isn religion. Its glory was that it was not a national 
religion, Its God was not a god of the Greek, Ro- 
man or Hebrew, but belonged to humanity; and so 
fo was the idea to any Shing then conceived of, 
that it was this very point which brought upon it the 
persecution of the Roman gcvernment, the taunts of 
the people, It was a religio ilicita; no nation claim- 
ed it; and all who thus worshipped brought disre- 
spect on the Roman gods and yet could not claim 

ie tolerance extended to each national religion. 
This immense advance, a conception of one god for 
all the nations of the earth instead of separate gods 
for each one,couldonly be made in the fulness of 
time, and was not only à sign but a harbinger of the 
coming unity of the race. It was one of the thin 
necessary to tearing down the partitions between dif- 
ferent races and nationalities and helping forward 
the future of men, Only with a common Father 
ceuld men be brothers. To be sure, Christianity did 
not long keep to Monotheism, but soon added the 
Son and the Holy Ghost; and the Christians, like 
the Jews of old, falling below a conception too hard 
for them, filled their churches with images of saints 
who formed a new theen, 

The next great helper to this thought of unity bas 
been Science, which the church has battled with 

ear by year, and still looks upon with ill-disguised 
Tedouay. Belenos, which, gm ally enlarging its 
sphere, has found a constant law behind phenomena 
ipparently the most capricious. This lus] tak- 
ing possession of the different domains of life is well 
exemplified in Huxley'a account of the different ways 
in which our forefathers regarded the great plague 
and the great fire of London. The plague they 
looked upon as a visitation of God, a thing th 
could neither prevent nor underatand (for Dos. t 
was for their sins explained nothing, their sins being 
mo worse than before or since). It wasa part of the 
inscrutable will of God, which tbey must bew be- 
fore. The fire was looked upon as the work of men's 
bands, n contingency to be provided against, a some- 


THEA INDEX 


thing palpable, falling within the reach of well-un- 
derstood je But ‘hia immense field has now been 
taken posesion of by science. The ignorant still 
talk of mysterious dispensations, but every intelli- 
gent person Knows that plague and pestilence arise 
Causes as fixed as those of fires. It is thorough- 
ly understood that one law governs all these facis; 
one is no more capricious than the others. 
Science has unified the material universe, and is to- 
day making the form In which the thought of God 
will be moulded. For any real conception of unit; 
we must look tothat. It knows but one method an 
ene end, and is showing a gradual evolution of all 
things by one plan? The most fruitful thought of the 
century is its grand but simple generalization that 
all forces, heat, light, electrieity, stc., are but differ- 
ent modes of motion ; and the star that shines in the 
highest heavens confeaces itself allied to the leaf 
This formula of science applied to religion finds in 
all theologies but different modes of motion of the 
human mind towards God or towards “ perfection,” 
and culminates in the Free Religion of today which 
acknowledges the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the 
Christian as of kin. And the same simple but grand 
thought applied to politics, recognizing the same ea- 
sence in each individual, however modified by sex, 
rank or education, finds its logical ultimate in a free 
government and the brotherhood of man. It is no 
accident that makes contemporaneous the growth of 
Free Religion and the &dvance of woman suffrage, 
which is the last application of Republican princi- 
ples; or that the same age Lrings us this generaliza- 
tion of science, All spring from the same root and 
blossom into the same unity. 

The Christian Church is looked upon as the great 
custodian of the belief in God. a trustee to protect 
snd defend the interest of the people in these ideas 
agai t the denials of Atheism, the doubts of Free 

ligion, and the silence of science. But I believe 
the church is today the great obstacle to that idea 
ofunity which underlies the idea of God. It affirms 
God, but does not help to find him. So far from 
that, its fundamental idea must be outgrown before 
this’ unity can be apprehended, Christianity sup- 
poses a different law for the natural and supernstur- 
al. Inthe nstural God's certain laws are acknow- 
ledged to rule. Seed time and harvest, aun and rain, 
—no man's prayers change these. n the super- 
natural, which they make contra-natural, uncertain 
caprice obtains, and God may be changed by our en- 
treaties and supplications. The understanding can 
compass the one; faith and imagination are needed 
to lay hold of the other. And exactly ss our fore. 
fathers failed even to gucss at the unity of the ma- 
terial world, while they believed that part of its phe- 
Apinn wate, govertél Dy daw £20 Dart by eias, 
so must we fail to tind the bigher unity in which the 
natural and spiritual inbere while we believe that dif 
ferent and contrary laws govern the two, to be reach- 
ed by different methods and tested by different cri- 
teria. 


Some third higher law would be needed to merge 
these two and show us oue mind behind. It is not 
chiefly because the Christian is taught to find God 
between the pages of his Bible, and, failing to find 
him there, doubts his being altogether, nor that in 
the wrench with which his old beliefs go a painful 
reaction sets in. It is chiefly because the ideas of 

different, 
je universe, 


truths of religion are not laid hold of by scientific 
inquiry. Whoever would know of these things 
must arrive at them by a different way; he must fol- 
low the dictates of faith; he must obey the law 
written in the heart" In the very next essay he 
proves that natural and spiritual are one, different 

les of the same thought, and deplores the fatal 
Manicheism which denies it, 

Some day I think it must be acknowledged that 
there is no royal road to truth of any kind; but that 
all truth must bo found, or at least verified, by the 
patient deductions of science. Opler: a recognition 
of the fundamental unity which es al] truth one, 
can we get a conception of God. Just as the beauti- 
ful colors blend to form the pure white light by 
which we see, so mnst religion and science meet to 
point us to Him who is within, above and around 
us "in whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing." 


ExizaneTs PECKHAM. 
————— ——— 


A RaprAL Cunz.—Dr. Hammond prescribes 
iron and strychnine in certain doses as a cure for 
spiritualism. He scientifically demonstrates that the 
religious beliefof several millions of intelligent human 
beings has sprung from and is based on s combina- 
tion of sleight of hand and a bodily disease of an 
hysterical and cataleptical character. He can cure 
“mediums” of that condition of body which is su) 
posed to be the result of communications with the 
spirits of dead people, by giving them the doses of 
iron and strychnine to which we have alluded ; and 
thus begins the dissolution of one of the hugest hal- 
lucinations that ever deceived mankind.—Oneida 


[We should suspect that strychnine would be an 
equally good remedy for materialism —En.] 
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Voices from the People. 


[rrrnacrs FROM LETTERS.) 


——"I am much pleased with your essay: 
‘The Warmth of Free Religion.’ Ithink you have 
set the matter in its true light I have read and 
heard much of it» coldness, and the warmth of 
PRY, but haye never been able to conceive 
how actual faith in humanity could chill the heart, 
or eternal damnation warm any but the damned. It 
may be that a genuine orthodox faith would greatly 
sustain and cheer a mother's heart at the edalde. of 
her dying, unrepentant son, or beside the werse than 
hopeless grave; but, if so, it must be on account of 
the miraculous ‘change of heart’ that we hear so 
much about, and by which we are su posed in some 
way to get rid of‘ total depravity.” The reasons you 
give for publishing ‘ adverse criticisms’ evince the 
genuine spirit of liberalism, a spirit which I have 
appreciated as the pre-eminent characteristic of Tae 
Inpex. The bigotry of many radicals is no more 
pleasing than the orthodox sort, and comes with lesa 
grace too; and the manner in which some atheists 
exhibit their egotism by condescendingly attributin 
theism to imperfect intellectual development woul 
be amusing, if it were not something else, and far 
otherwise." 


—“T have read Tae IxpEx for the last two thirds 
ofs yr with much profit. Iam a Spiritualist from 
conviction, produced by proof ss demonstrative to 
my mind as that of a mathematical problem, but I 
find poing condemn in the utmost freedom of dis- 
cussion. @ world needs more light, and it is 
coming. The E of an effete and soul-sickening 
theology are vanishing before the sunshine of en- 
lightened reason. The shackles with which priestly 
intolerance has so long bound down humanity are 
breaking. Fact is supplanting fancy. Dogmatism 
is losing its authority. The needs of the human soul 
are no longer satisfied with the dry husks uj 
which it has 80 long famished. Keep the ball rolllog, 
brother Abbot. You are doing more for humanity 
than a thousand pulpit parasites can undo,” 


——" About a year ago I spent a few days in To- 
ledo, and was avite to attend your church and hear 

'our sermon on the comparison of Jesus and Socrates, 
Ny friends asked how I liked Mr. Abbot and the 
sermon. I answered—'I think I should like Mr. 
‘Abbot better, had he offered a prayer and benedic- 
tion, which he did not. Ihave been accustomed to 
hear both. As to the sermon, I am not prepared to 
think or believe as he does. I wish Ihad heard him 
ou some other subject! But I have grown more 
liberal since then, and think better of you. I bave 
taken and read Tne IxpEx for the past six months, 
and I prize it much. I feel now that I would like to 
hear or read that sermon sgain. I will also enclose 
ten cents for a few cyte of the' Truths for the 
Timea’ I _bave a few friends I would like to give 
them to. Will send for more after a time,” 


— Please send me some coples of Ths INDEX. 
1 bave never yet seen the paper, or any of its kind. 
I have held to Spirituatiem a good many year$, but it 
cannot constitute a religion. Tt is only a phenomen- 
on—I am of the ‘harmonial philosophy ’ pereuasion— 
and am interested in the general liberal projects of 
the age.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finest IpxrEXDENT Socrerr.—On Sunday evening, May 
95, Mr. Abbot will repeat by special request bis lecture of last 
Sonday on "Love and Justice, or the Christian and Radical 
Rules of Life,” in the Hall over the U. S. Exprese Office, Dan- 
fels' Block, Summit street, Door open at TM o'clock. Lec- 
ture to begin punctually at 8 o'clock. 
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Ax Osariox ON THX Lire AND SERVICES OP Thomas PAME, 
delivered by Rosset G, InoxnsoLL, at Falrbury, JD., on the 
evening of January 10th, 1871, Peoria, IIL: Tmanacarer 
Boox Axp Jo» Paint, 1871. pp. 4l. 
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[Fon Tur Ixux.] 
THE SEA SHELL. 


A darknese fell upon my book; 
Ttnrned, and, efck of lifeless words, 
‘fed my son! with song of birda, 

And drank the music of the brook, 


Yot was I uv a sleeping man 
Who dreams of bread and hungers still : 
Y miveed the rich, the human thrill, 
That once through every fibre ran. 


I rlgbed, and knit my brows again, 
And sought once moro the Attie nage; 
When, Jo! a shell was on the page, 
Bmooth-lipped, with many a rainbow stala. 


From out its convo'oted balla 
Tt breathed an echo ef the ees, 
A oft, imprisoned melody, 

An airy captive of its walla. 


Of waves that In the ennlight shine, 
Of foam and eait sea-breezo It sang, 
OF Ieland palme, whose tops o'erhang 

Long beaches washed by curling brine. 


In the recesses of the groves, 
‘The birde that swelled their little throate 
‘With barets of wild and tremulous noter, 
‘Sang ouly of thelr own sweet loves. 


‘The ripples that, as from a lyre, 
Struck music from the pebbles cold, 
And leaped to kins again, bot told 

‘The story of their own deaire, 


But thou, sweet shell, that scemost thas 
For troplc shores and skies to pine, 
Slogeet a love that la not thine, 

Most tonder, shy, melodloas. 


For one whose little, timorous hand 
Bo gently lald thes on my book, 
‘While 1 lay musing by the brook, 

‘Whilepered to thee her coy command. 


Light ae a fawn awi 
Bat bade thee voice to outward ear. 
"The deep se that none may hear, 

‘The mighty tldo-wavo of her soul. 


je stole, 
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The Editor of Ta Isner does not hold Mmaelf reeponsibte 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors Ils columns. 
are open for ths fros discussion of all questions included under 
Ma general purpose. 

Monottes wilt betaken Aust one communications. 


‘Complete flle» of Tax Iwpzx for 1870, neatly bound 
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EN-Mr. PARKER PILLSBURY de 
Jectare on RaDICAL RELIGtUN, either for. 
Conraes of Lectures on. saver ive evenity 
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decia of bie Lectures. 1, The Popular Religion Wha 
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AM pha Sunday Questi Young Men's Christian Aaso- 
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Bible orship ind Christ-worship of. the. churches universal 
reverence for Resson. Truth, Justice. Froedum. and Humanity. 
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Addrewe INDEX 
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pornib'e, me ni 
Aide dante, aad will report regularly Threnish le colem 
F. E ABHOT, Editor, 
For the INDEX ABeOCIATION . 


Torzo, O., April, 1911. 


We are not infrequently put to considera- 
ble tronble by receiving orders for books, 
tracta, &c,, which are offered for sale by our 
advertisers. Please send direct to the lalter. 
We do not, of course, keep everything adver- 
tised in our columna. 


“THE HISTORICAL EXISTENCE OF 
JESUS.» 
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One of our correspondents sends a com- 
munication with the above caption which 
will be found in another column. We make 
the following reply. 

1. The fashion of regarding the four gos- 
pels as wilful fabrications of interested par- 
ties bas never been in fuvor with scholars, 
nor that of regarding them as abaolutely de- 
void of all historica! value. It is not neces- 
sary, because they bave been stripped of their 
supernatural character, to consider them as 
nothing but lies from beginning to end. The 
miracles are undoubtedly to be set aside as 
unhistorical; and it is no easy matter to say 
how much is Irus and how much is false of 
what remains. But the leading factsof the life 
of Jesus, his career as a religious reformer, the 
public claim made by him to the Messianic 
office, and his public execution by the Roman 
procurator, are as well established by the 
early literature of Christianity as are ninety- 
nine hundredths of the facts of ancient his- 
tory by universally accepted pagan anthori- 
ties. The extravagant suspicion which 
makes some believe that there never was such 
a man as Jesus, would, if turned against 


other personages of antiquity whose existence 
they never call in question, wonderfully 
abridge the labors of the historian. Arch- 
bishop Whately, in his very ingenious “ His- 
toric Doubts,” satirizes (none too severely) 
the disbelief of the existence of Jesus by 
showing that nearly as good a case can be 
made out against the existence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

2. But the gospels are not the only testi- 
mony to the life and death of Jesus, though 
our correspondent is apparently unaware of 
this fact. There is no ancient historian of 
higher reputation than Tacitns, who, relating 
the persecution of the Christians by Nero, 
says explicitly:—“ Christ, from whom the 
sect took its name, had been put to death in 
the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pon- 
tius Pilate.” [Auctor nominis ejus, Christus, 
Tiberio imperante, per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. NAL. 
XV, 44.] 

The historian Gibbon, who will be suspect- 
ed by no one ofan undue bias in favor of 
Christianity, wrote as follows of this whole 
passage of Tacitus and the persecution he 
was describing :— The most. sceptical criti- 
cism is obliged to respect the truth of this ex- 
iraordinury fact, and the integrity of this 
celebrated passage of Tacitus, ‘The former is 
confirmed by the diligent and accurate Sne- 
tonius, who mentions the punishment which 
Nero inflicted on the Christians, a acct of 
men who had embraced a new and criminal 
superstition. ‘The hitter may be proved by 
the consent of the most ancient maunseripts; 
by the inimitavte character of the style 
of Tacitus; by his reputation, which 
guarded his text from the interpola- 
tions of pious fraud; aud by the purport of 
his narration, which accused the first Christ- 
ians of the most atrocious crimes, without in- 
sinuating that they possessed any miraculous 
or even magical powers above the rest of man- 
kind” — [History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, IT, 19.] It may show the 
degree of respect 10 which Tacitus is entitled, 
to quot: the judgment passed upon his char- 
acter by the English historian Froude, in his 
recent address to the University of St, An- 
drews:—© In Tacitus, Stoicism has left an 


eternal evidence how unl a creature man 
may be, though unassisted by conscious de- 
pendence on external spiritual help, through 
steady disdain of what is base, steady rever- 
ence for all that deserves to be revered, and 
inflexible integrity in word and deed.” 

3. There is no doubt that Jesus was in- 
deed an “obscure person” in the eyes of the 
Roman government; nor is there anything 
“suspicious” in the silence of his contempor- 
aries concerning him. Under the circum- 
stances, it would have been remarkable if the 
doings of a Galilean peasant, execnted for 
disturbing the public peace in a remote prov- 
ince, had created at the time even a ripple on 
the consciousness of the vast Roman Empire. 
Had it not been for Paul, he might never 
have been heard of. It is Christianity that 
gives importance to Jesus, not Jesua that 
givea importance to Christianity. IL was the 
Messianic idea, dating long before his birth, 
that bore him into prominence before the 
world ; and this would never have command- 
ed the world's attention, if Paul by his gen- 
ing and zeal had not raised it to the rank of a 
cosmopolitan religion. Hence we haye no 
reason to expect more proofs of Jesus’ exist- 
ence than we have. But these are enough to 
set all reasonable doubt on the point at rest. 
Scepticism as to the bare fact of his life and 
death has nothing to show for itself, except 
an uncritical suspicion which, if applied else- 
where, would sweep all history into annibila- 
tion. 


—Ó— 
CHURCHES AND SCHOOL-II0CSES, 


The Boston Watchman and Reflector (Bap- 
tist of the bluest orthodoxy) has the follow- 
ing:— 

"The most elegant and sumptuous echoo!-boldi 
in the country is said to be the High and Normal 
School-house for girls, recently erected in this ci 


but is it right to build so extravagantly and tax the 
pecple so heavily ?" 


There is perhaps too much tendency at 
present to expensiveness in architecture of all 
kinds, thongh it is doubtless a natural result 
of the increasing wealth of the country. 
But why did it not occur to the Wa/chman 
and Unreflector that extravagance in churches 
is far more prevalent than extravagance in 
school-honsea, and needs n far sharper re- 
buke? The Baptist organ grumbles at gen- 
erous outlays for education, but complacently 
contemplates {he greater lavishness of ex- 
pense for Christianity, Dovs the necessity of 
honoring religion require the building of 
temples to God is magnificent as those to 
Mammon? Why then giebt to honoring 
education in the same way 

The trouble is that, like all other &eturi- 
ang, the Baptist paragraph-maker cares more 
for sectarian rivalries than for the intellectual 
culture of the whole people. The money it 
gladly sees applied to building gorgeous Bap- 
tist churches like that iu Cambridge, 20 costly 
as to plunge societies into heavy debt and 
disable every poor man from taking a pew, ia 
really raised by exciting the desire of out- 
shining all the other sects. Souls could be 
“saved ” as well in a barn as in a cathedral. 
According to the story, the “Savior” was 
born in a stable; but his followers prefer to 
be “born again” in a two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollar meeting-house. 

The chief part of this expense is incurred 
for the eake of ostentatiou and fashionable 
eclat. But the money devoted to expensive 
school-houses is nsed mainly in securing 
greater convenience and comfort, very little 
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being squandered on elaborate and luxurions 
ornamentation. Which object is worthier of 
a“ free and intelligent people,” the erection 
of costly churches or costly school-honses? 
The Watchman and Reflector. whose reflec- 
tions are seldom of greut value, answers this 
question by growling at the latter and tacitly 
acquiescing in the former object. But the 
real relative importance of honoring ortho- 
doxy and honoring education will lead to a 
very different answer from the people, when 
it has become in truth * free and intelligent.” 
Eae METE 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A correspondent makes the following in- 
qniries :— 

“1, Why are tbe birth and life, including of 
eourse the marvellous things performed, and the 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus, believed 
in by so many persons, some of whom are men and 
women of eminent learning and high culture? 


2. What evidence is there outside of the Bible 
that underlies the falth of Christians?” 


1. The canses are of course very various. 
Bat we think they would be mostly included 
under early education and the association of 
ideas. Taught from infancy to regard Christ. 
ianity as the source of all the goodness in 
man, and to look upon doubt or disbelief as 
originating in a “ wicked state of the heart,” 
most people never use their minds on this as 
they do on other subjects. Ifthey think at 
all, they do so under such a bias that they 
show little of the sagacity they manifest in 
business or social mutters. Keen, practical 
men, and eyen highly educated scholars, be- 
lieve in the miracles of the New Testament as 
unreflectingly as children believe in fairy stor- 
les, simply because the moral trutbs we all ac- 
cept are indissolubly associated in their minds 
with these incredible marvels. Even investi- 
gations honestly undertaken but biased by 
previous belief end frequently in the mere 
confirmation of prejudice. and preconception. 
The only radical cure for superstition is the 
scientific spirit. Yet not one man iu a thon- 
sand hasit. Until the idea of natural law is 
made the supreme principle of our thinking, 
the conceit of miracle in some form or other 
is sure tu vitiate mauy of our results, Hence 
we must patiently work for the diffusion of 
the spirit of science, if we wish to see the in- 
jurions fullies of the popular religion give 
place to sane and progressive principles. 

2. Ifthe second inquiry means—what are 
the alleged “cvideuces of Christianity” ont- 
side of the Bible ?— Catholics would point to 
the history und traditions of their Church, 
and evangelical Protestants to whut they call 
their “experiences of religion." If the in- 
quiry means—what is the real evidential 
value of such “ evidencva ?"— we should say 
none whatever. Seience regards all ph 
ena and all events, all laws and all ca 
strictly natural; it therefore refuses to a 
history, tradition, or testimony of any sort, 
as proof of the supers l And as to 
emotional religions experienecs, they only 
prove man’s capacity for such experiences— 
no more. The eimple fact of their occurrence 
proves no particular theory of their euuse,— 
any more than the simple burning of a house 
prov s that Jolm Brown set fire tvit, The 
allegution of a supernatural cause for natural 
oceurrences has no claim whatever upon the 
consideration of science. The “ evidences of 
Ohristianity," whether as urged by Rome or 
Geneva, may satisfy one who is already con- 
vinced of their truth; but they are of 
little valae to one who requires evidences that 
prove something. 


FHEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to be held in Boston on the Ist 
and 2d of Jnne. 

A session for business (hearing of Reporta, 
clection of officers, &c.,) will be held in Fra- 
ternity Hall on Thuraday, June Ist, at three 
P.M. 

On Friday, June 2d, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 
Temple. Essays are expected from John 
Weiss on “The Attitude of Science toward 
Religion ;” from Rabbi Wise, on “A Jew’s 
View of Jesus;" and from O. D. Frothing- 
ham, on “The Existing Power of Supersti- 
tion and Dogmatism ;” and these will be the 
subjects for consideration at the several ses- 
sions. Other able and distinguished speakers 
will be present. 

Let there be a good attendance of the con- 
stituents of the Association from the whole 
conntry. 

Wa. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 
————— ——À 
BREAD ALONE. 


My friend Mr. Wasson, in the last Old and 
New, recurs to his favorite illustration, which 
he has before used vigorously against those 
of ua who are insisting on the sympathy of 
religions. “ What wheat is among the ce- 
reals, that is the Christ among the products 
of world-growth in religion.” This is his 
suuim?ng-up, and he further cantions us not 
to try to * make something better than wheat, 
by compounding wheat, rye, maize, barley and. 
oats,” or in other words * not to try to arrive 
at a product better than the best in religion, 
by compounding the more noble with the less 
noble forms of spiritual growth." 

The illustration is ingenious and well-put; 
it is so good that it holds water better than 
the argument of which it formsa part. I 
accept it, but it leads me eut into opposite 
couclusions. This process of combining, 
which he deprecates, I approve; the variety 
of diet which he deplores, we all follow; and 
if, by chance, we try his physiological meth- 
od, I think fer for it, Every well-regn- 
lated breakfast-table may exhibit the five ee- 
reals which he thinks incompatible with each 
other; the cook combines them, at least to 
the extent. of “thirds” bread; if she does 
not, the digestive organs do: nor do they 
shrink from adding the palatable Luck wheat, 
which onr friend's theological symbol ignor 
Appetite aud health demand precisely the va- 
riety he deprecates; and when we wish Lo 
punish a States- à convict or a naughty 
child, we him on Mr. Was- 
son's regimen und giving him bread and wa- 
ter. 

I am constrained, therefore, to think that 
the illustration disproves its application. 

The man who insists on a single creed or 
symbol or example, and rejects all others, 
seema to me like those dyspeptics who weigh 
and unulyze every morsel, nnd confine them- 
solves to one ingredient and one rigid guanti- 
ty. Fur some this may be needful, but I 
fancy that must persons will find more satis- 
faction in trusting their natural instinete, 
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which point to a wider range. lMippocrales 
said—“ The second best remedy is better than 
the best, if the patient Jikes it best” After 
too nssiduous a devotion to superfine flonr, 
whether in the form of bard bread or French 
rolle, I confess to a longing for the “less no- 
ble forms;" oatmeal and hominy become deli- 
cious; plain rye-und-Indian is inviting; and 
“because thou art virtuons, shall there be no 
more eakes "—of buckwheat ? 

And the natural appetite thus cravesa spir- 
itual variety, and always has had it. If 
Christianity is wheat, is Judaism rye, and are 
the Greek and Roman traditions oats aud bar- 
ley? That the oriental religions are Indian, 
is too plain to need mention. Now our civi- 
lization is acompound of these; we are nur- 
tured by Moses as well as Jesus; we learn 
moral greatness from Plutarch as well as 
Paul If this is already true, in spite of su- 
perstition, it will be more and more true here- 
after, ae superstition fades; whether we ap- 
prove it or no, our children will sit down at 
a more abundant table than ours, und have a 
more healthy variety of food. 

Then we sball learn of religions, what we 
have already learned of cereals, that thongh 
gradaiion isan important fact, variety is yet. 
more important. ‘The second best may have 
ita special nutritive or curative qualities, 
which the very best may want. The third in 
rank may supply the defects of both its su- 
perlors. No religion, no food, no friend, 
combines everything; cach may complete the 
other at some one point. When we feel that 
there is a slight excess of emphaeis laid by 
Christianity upon the softer virtues, we turn 
to Stoicism as to a bracing air; when that air 
becomes too cold, we turn indoors once more. 
In the Jewish scriptures, the Deity is too 
human; in the Hindu sacred books, we find 
the sublime vastness we eraved, and then 
gladly come back, at intervals, to the familiar 
sud jealous Jchovah of the Psalms, loving, 
hating, cursing. In Jesus we find a more 
sympathetic element than in Socrates or even 
in Buddha; but the records of Jesus are un- 
luckily entangled in a tiresome network of 
Messianic traditions and claims of personal 
precedence, from which the “Phado” and 
the * Dhammapada? are free. It is useless 
to say, “ Get the best ”—as if a religion were 
a Webster's or Worcester's Dictiouary, and 
you were allowed but one. We need them 
all; religions are but larger sects, and it needs 
the whole of them to bring owt all the truth. 
A good loaf of wheaten bread ia a delicious 
thing, no doubt; but it is written—* Man, 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that cometh out of the mouth of God 

T. W. Jl. 
— 
A NEW STANDARD. 


A daily paper, feporting recently a lecture 
on historical Christianity, said,—and this wae 
all it said,—that the speaker laid down a new 
rule of evidence, namely, (he knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Precisely what the lecturer 
meant, was understood to mean, or charged 
with meaning, it would be hard to tell. Did 
he mean to say that a knowledge of human 
nature was equivalint toa knowledge of his 
tory ; that it might supersede the use of criti- 
cal research, or take the place of solid learning 
in language or literature? Did he mean to 
say that a knowledge of human nature could 
legitimate whut a patient scholarship discred- 
ited, or rebut what intelligent students main- 
tained? Did he mean to say thut, by a know- 
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ledge of hnman nature, we might reconstruct 
on general principles the miraculous story of 
the New Testament, or the received tradi- 
tions respecting the sprend of the Gospel or 
the victories of the Church? It ia diffienlt 
to suppose this, for the least thoughtful 
teacher must plainly enough perceive that, by 
this rule, every sect must justify itself. The 
Universalist and Unitarian are not alone in 
claiming the priaciples of human nature as 
authenticating their beliefs. The Calvinist 
unblushingly appeals to the facta of human 
nature in support of his frightfolcreed. The 
atrong point of the “evangelical” is the con- 
formity of his spiritual theories with the con- 
stitution of human nature. Romanist theo- 
logians make it their boast that, in the con- 
troversy between them and the Protest- 

, ants, human nature ison theirside. The im- 
postors, fanatics, miracle-mongers, dealers in 
the preternatural, jugglers, and mountebanks 
are never without their argument drawn from 
the constitution of human nature. The old 
pagan religions could, asa last resort, fall 
back on the wisdom of consulting human 
nature, and adapting themselves to human 
nature. If each one is permitted to read bu- 
man nature as he pleases (and he must be al- 
lowed to do so because “human nature” has 
never been and never can be ecientifically ex- 
plained), then the standard is simply the in- 
dividual’s whim, prejudice, or funcy, aa in fact 
it is. 

Still, it is quite possible that our lecturer 
may have taken the above mentioned extra- 
ordinary position. Intelligent men will some- 
times suffer their fancy to cloud their reason. 
An acquaintance of mine insists that the text 
of the * Three Witnesses" must be genuine 
because it expresses & truth in his system of 
philosophy. What could old Porson do 
against the nature of things? So our lec- 
turer on historical Christianity may have suc- 
ceeded in so far forgetting the claims of accu- 
rate knowledge, as to imagine that his mind 
was identical with that of the Omniscient, 
and that his glance into the depths of his 
own disturbed consciousness waa a glance in- 
to the secret being of universal man. No 
matter whether he fell into this mistake or 
not, let us give him the benefit of the doubt, 

I took up my pen, not to expose any indi- 
vidual’s foolishness, but to call attention to a 
certain a priori method of treating historical 
and speculative matters, which is much in 
vogue among Christians of the sentimental 
school. They arestrenuous in declaring what 
human nature needs. Find what human na- 
ture needs, and you will find what human 
nature must believe. The law of demand 
and supply will be found to work here with 
as much precision as in trade and finance. 
Human nature will insist on having what it 
requires, and what is repugnant to its appe- 
tite it will reject. True. But how shall we 
discover what human nature needs? If we 
consult experience, we shall conclude that it 
needs very singular and sometimes very un- 
palatable food. Outside of Christendom it 
seems to need s very varied assortment of 
idolatries and superstitions, highly spiced 
dishes of fancy-worship made up of reptiles, 
animals, and devils. Inside of Christendom 
a atrong craving after Romanism, winking 
pictures, doll Christs, breaden gods and mag- 
ical holy water evinces something that looks 
like a need of mummery and charlatanism. 

Protestant human nature needs pungent 
condiments in the shape of spiritual revivals, 


spicy courses of deprayity and hell-fire, dishes 
of damnation seasoned with “awful mirth.” 
Are these artificial or acquired tastes? What 
then are healthy tastes, and how are such to 
be acquired? Can it be assumed that people 
need what they do not ask for? Do they 
testify their need of baptism by neglecting it, 
or of communion by staying away from it? 
Is their hunger for Unitarianism manifest in 
the repugnance that is generally expressed 
towards it, and in the fidelity with which the 
crowds pass by its door? Taking appetite as 
a test of need, the orthodox secta have the ar- 
gument, and the “liberals” must give it up. 

If it be said that people at large do not 
know what they need, and are yet to be in- 
structed, who shall zo fitly instruct them as 
those who have gained their confidence by 
meeting the greatest number of actual wants? 
For a few rather unsuccessful caterers in spir- 
itual food to say that people ought to need 
what they have to supply is in a degree rash. 
As no need can be met until it takes the form 
of a desire, and the desire has yet to be crea- 
ted, much preliminary work must be done be- 
fore the education of the proper needs can 
be commenced. 

Say that existing spiritual tastes are artifi- 
cial what then? Can anybody mention a 
simple, genuine, unperverted taste that is 
shared by men unirereally, or by the over- 
whelming majority of men, and which it is 
quite necessary to supply? Isit possible to 
think of any system of faiths or of any sin- 
gle article of faith, which is wholly indispen- 
sable to human welfare or happiness? Can 
we affirm of any particular doctrine of re- 
ligion that it must be true because the heart 
of man absolutely needs it, and cannot be 
calm and happy without it? 

The rationalists dispense with many beliefs 
which their conservative friends insist on as 
primary and cardinal, but they get on per- 
fectly well without them; they are conscious 
ofno lack, are tormented by no unsatisfied 
hunger of goul, but live serenely and sweetly 
on food the conservative knows not of. The 
larger portion of the human race lives quite 
satisfactorily to itself without any faith what- 
ever in Christ, or any love of Jesus. The 
Jews furnish examples of religious fidelity, 
aud the most liberal Christian tempts them 
in vain. There are many thousands of unbe- 
lievers among the Americans who make no 
Bign of distress. 

Is the belief in a “personal” God held to 
be essential? But there are the millions of 
Buddhism who rejoice in not having it. 
There are the mystics, and the transcendent- 
nlists, and spiritualists, and pantheists, and 
materialists, and unbelievers of diverse names, 
who discard it, These have thought they 
discovered their human nature required 
aro‘her sort of Infinite Being. 

We cannot even allege the belief in person- 
al immortality aa primary and requisite. 
Millions of mankind do not entertain it. It 
is by no means universal The desire for it 
is confined to a portion of the race; a large 
portion, ibis true, but still a portion. The 
extent of the faith is not commensurate with 
the human heart. 

The truth is that this talk about the prin- 
ciples of human nature, the necds and re- 
quirements of human nature, is an imperti- 
nence. It is more than suspected that theo- 
logians and divines have done a good deal to 
manufacture spiritual wants for the sake of 
supplying them. Having wares, they wanted 


amarket. They had exported or manufac- 
tured goods at great expense, and must be at 
pains to create a demand forthem. Of course 
nobody can do without what they find it ne- 
cessary to sell. 

Human, nature has not fully declared it- 
self yet; has not found utterance, or worked 
out its claims. The history of facts and 
opinions tells what people have desired 
hitherto, but makes no record of what they 
desire at present, and gives no hint of what 
they will desire in the time to come. The, 
business of honest teachers consistsin finding 
the truth as fast as they can, and in com- 
municating it as fast as found, trusting that, 
if human nature needs anything, it needs 
that more than any fancy bread of our bak- 
ing. 

0. B. F. 
ra 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 


New York, May 12, 1871. 

No change in this city is more observable, 
through all the year, than that of “anniver- 
sary week.” Many seek to interpret the 
cause, but fail to apprehend it. 

The last vital religion that celebrated itself 
here, and on this week, was Anti-Slavery. 
And now its glory has departed with the an- 
cient “ Broadway Tabernacle,” where, in the 
years of its freshness and power, it was wont 
to congregate. 

Three days were required for its observan- 
ces, during which all its sessions were 
thronged. 

Sometimes its meetings were mobbed most 
fiercely: more than once, broken up! Once 
the Tabernacle was set on fire directly under 
the platform. I happened to discover it my- 
self, while curiously exploring the labyrinth- 
ine recesses of the basement story. It was in 
the morning of the first day of the gathering. 
The people were pouring in, and the fire and 
the fuel were increasing together. In half 
an hour more, the sacrifice of burnt-offering 
would have begun. Without creating any 
alarm, I called the janitor, and we put out the 
fire. I remember the indifference with which 
the janitor received my tidings that a fire 
was burning under the platform. I hoped 
he did not know it before I told him. 

When the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 was 
enacted, we ourselves actually made New 
York too hot to hold us, with our fiery de- 
nunciations of it and the powers that enact- 
ed and executed it. And for two years we 
held the anniversaries elsewhere ; one year in 
Syracuse, the other in Rochester. 

There was no lack of interest nor of elo- 
quence in the anniversary week of those days 
—* Holy Week” the New York Herald called 
it, with its characteristic derision. 

In 1840, Hon. James G. Birney, of Ken- 
tucky,a ruling Presbyterian elder as well as 
a State Judge, and high in social position, 
wrote a book, or tract rather, entitled “The 
Church the Bulwark of American Slavery.” 
Two or three years later, Mr. Stephen S. Fos- 
ter published another, and much larger, call- 
ed “The Brotherhood of Thieves: or a True 
Picture of the American Church and Cler- 
gy.” Another, and still larger, succeeded a 
few years later, under the title of “The 
Church as it is: the Forlorn Hope of Slav- 
ery" It was never doubted that all three 
sustained well their title pages as they went 
on to the close. 

So, you see, we kept the Church buay de- 
fending herself and her great national Jug- 
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gernaut, Slavery; until at length the Rebel- 
lion broke out, and Northern Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and the rest, had to march 
South and butcher in battle the very bap- 
tized brethren of the same faith with whom 
they had so long, at a common board, drunk 
the sacramental wine! 

Is it any wonder that the anniversaries of 
such a religion are dead ? 

And now the Anti-Slavery mission has 
culminated in a victory over ita terrible foe, 
and its altars are also cold beneath their own 
ashes; a8 why should they not be, when their 
warfare and worship are ended in victory ? 

But where now is the New York anniver- 
sary of the Free Religious movement? Nev- 
er was such a demonstration so needed. 
Never could it have been so gloriously sus- 
tained as now. Never. 

Its Phillips, its Lucretia Mott, its Abby 
Kelley, its Lydia Maria Child, its Gerrit 
Smith, its Burleighs, its Nathaniel Peabody 
Rogers, bravest of all, are only waiting till 
the Garrison call them. Let the trumpet 
sound, 

Anniversary week must be born again. 
And its beauty and power shall be as never 
before. The glory of the latter temple may 
and shall exceed that of the former, 

Garrison was but a Moses to the Messiah 
that is to be. His was a dispensation cul- 
minating in blood and battle. Let us hasten 
to inaugurate the Era of Peace and good will, 


to women and men, 
PARKER PILLSBURY, 


Communications, 


N. B.—Oorrespondenta must run the risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to avoid tham ; but hare- 
afler no space will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—Magibly written articles stand a very poor chance of. 
publication. 


^ HISTORICAL EXISTENCE OF JESUS, 


Mn. AsnoT:—You seem to treat with contempt 
* the doubts sometimes expressed as to the historical 
existence of Jesus," characterizing them aa “scepti- 
ciem without any argument" Perhaps you are on- 
aware, as most people are, that all tbe proofs relied 
t by Christians of the existence of Jesus, outside 
of the New Testament, have been demolished. 1 do 
not say that Jesus did nut exist, but it is a suspicious 
circumstance that no record was ever produced of 
his crucifixion, either by the early fathers or by 
Constantine, the first royal pagan convert, who de- 
livered an oration before the council of Nicæa, less 
than 300 years after the supposed event, on the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion, If such a person 
‘was crucified, it would seem that he was so obscure 
that the Roman government did not deem the event 
worthy of record in its archives, and 


[Nothing is farther from our purpose than to treat 
any honest opinion with “contempt;” and if we seemed 
to do so in the paragraph referred to in Tur INDEX, 
No. 69, we sincerely apologize for it. Our criticism 
on the substance of the above article will be found in 
the editorial columns.—Ep.] 

—————————— 


“FREE MEDICINE” AGAIN. 


. Mr. PrzasaxT, Iowa, May 6, 1871. 
F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir—In Tmx Ixpex of April 20, you pub- 
lish a letter with the above heading, and although 
you reply fairly and quite fully to many of the po- 
nitions taken by the writer, there still appears to me 
ta beu very general and incorrect Impression that 
“Free Medicine ls a particular application of Free 
Religion,” There is as much difference between 
theology and medicine as there is between belief and 
actual knowledge. All who haye informed them- 
selves on the subject know that two and two make 
four, that two positives repel each other, or that two 
similar objecta cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time. Belief has nothing to do with this. 
When we inform ourselves in reference to the prin- 
ciples, we cannot help believing. If, then, similars 
are cured by similars, as Homocepathists know to be 
the case, contraries cannot be cured by contraries. 
If in a thousand Instances we prescribe a remedy In. 


disease from which amelioration and recovery follow, 
we are as certain this was brought about by the rem- 
edy as we are that nourishing diet sustains animal 
life, or that poisons destroy it. 

If a committee of men in whose judgment and 
honesty we hed full confidence were, like the San 
Domingo Commissioners, to visit Heaven, and give 
us a full report of the kingdom, where it is, what it 
is, and theezact way toget thers, we should then have 
ery litle chance for diversity of beliefs in regard to 
it, but rather the same knowladgs we now bavo of 


Domingo. And until this is done, there never 


can be any similarity between eects in medicine and 
in theology. 


; that they do not practise 
‘pathy. From this we are 


ic): 
‘a that remedies can memi 
Antipathy, Homoeopathy, and by some virtue whici 
may benelther Antipathic nor Homaopathic, but 
only different, that is to say, Allopathic.” This au- 
thor, it seems, has accepted the name; but perhaps 
they are as eclectic in names as they are in remedies. 
His comparison of the pension surgeon discharged 
for being an Homeopathist by Dr. Van Aerpam 
with a member of the school board, was far-fetched 
and has no similarity whatever. Dr. Spooner's of- 
fice was not to grant certificates to applicants to 
practise medicine, to make prescriptions, or even to 
give medical advice; in short, medicine had nothing 
to do with it, nothing but a mere matter of diagnosis 
in reference to the physical disabilities of the appli- 
cant, which any well educated physician could easily 
make, But we are told that Dr. Spooner wus not 
removed because he was an Homoopathist, but 
because "Dr. Van Aernam deemed the progress of 
true medicine would be obstructed by the recogni- 
tion in any way of a sectarian.” Here is the corre 
spondence :— 


DxranrXENT OY THE INTERIOR, 
Wasminotow, D. C.. May 85, 1870, 
Dn. Srus.max Spoonen, Onelda, Now York : 
revived Iet of Pension 


Fear, Yon will hs be pleased to Ail gut the enclowed 
j herevore be ple " 
Tersonal report and return Ihe same to thie otoo. The luter- 


‘This is Dr. Spooner’s reply + 


graduated |n 1892, at Fairfield, Herkimer Co., N, Y. T 
a eed twenty years in the. Allopathic school ; since tu tbe 
Bomaopainic, 


BriLLXAN BrooNER. 


Waenisorox, D. C., June 80, 1970. 


Sir,—It in deemed necessary that all Examining Surgeons 
"m 


unity and harmony. Ae yi 
recogn! thé Bureag, yon are requester to with- 
alee recogni by fhe Buren Wininining surgeons ; aud 


Now who exhibited here the greater degree of 
bigotry and intolerance, Dr. Spooner, who was will- 
ing to act in concert with Dr. Van Aernam, or Dr. 
Van Aernam, who was determined he should not, 
and whose course has been endorsed by medical so- 
cleties and physicians of bis school all over the coun- 
try, the writer amongst the number? Hesays this 
was through sympathy for Van Aernam, on account 
of the misrepresentations to wbich he has been sub- 
jected ; but they will now have a still wider field for 
their sympathy, since, thanks to the Justice of the ap- 
pointing power at Washington, he himself has been 
removed for his intolerance, and another physician 
appointed in bis stead. Whether his successor will 
exhibit a more liberal spirit remains to be seen. 

But the writer says:— If, in the constant search 
for truth, the rational physicians fint it in the sys- 
tem of Homeopathy, they will become Homæepsth- 
ists.” But when will this search ever be directed in 
the right spirit to Homeopathy? When Catholics 
sll become Protestants, and Protestants become Free 
Religionsits, probably; for should this search be 
made, the truth would be found right there, although 
we are told: “ One after another, as these various 
systems have been suggested, have they been impar- 
tially investigated by careful, intelligent physicians ; 
not one of them but has been found false.” 

Now this is blank assertion without proof. No 

bysician ever impartially and fully investigated 

jom@opathy who did not become fully convinced 
of its truth, and, after once becoming thus convinced, 
no one has ever abandoned it No geologist ever 
renounced geology, no chemist ever renounced chem- 


ah The unbelievers are those who know nothing. 
of these sciences, or at least, know so little that it 
‘\—_{ntoxicates the brala, 
Bat drinking deeply sobera them again." 

A belief, therefore, in Homeopathy grows out of 
a knowledge of Nature's laws, as a belief in any 
other science, and has an unchangeable basis, not 
chimerical or traditional, but a verity. 

The writer also says all sects in medicine are in 
chains. But what does he know practically of any 
other school except the one to which he himself be- 
longs? As well might he say all mathematicians 
are in chains; but there is no escape from the chains 
which science throws around those who make them- 
selves familiar with her laws. No belief is requircd ; 
itis knowledge. In this respect there is not, and 
can never be, any eimi] rity between medicine and 
theology, which has fer its foundation belief only. 

©. Peansox, M. D. 


[Dr. Pearson entirely misconceives the meaning of 
our statement that “ Free Medicine is a particular ap- 
plication of Free Religion.” We said nothing about 
* belief," and drew no parallel between medicine and 
“theology.” Freedom from blind devotion to a sect 
is a fundamental principle, of Free Religion; and 
this principle should be applied as strictly in medi- 
cine as theology. If Free Religion were a mere 
bundle of "beliefs" Dr. Pearson's protest would 
have some relevancy ; but since it means essentially, 


" on ita intellectual side, devotion to truth in the spirit 


of science, without bigoted adherence to any sect or 
party or creed, whether in medicine or theology or 
politics or anything else, this protest is misdirected, 
Our statement is not in the least affected by it. 

Further, ifthe modestly expressed conyiction of the 
truth of the “ Old School " uf medicine is intolerance 
in Dr. —, the intenser conviction of the truth of 
Hom«opatby which pervades the above article is cer- 
tainly intolerance in Dr. Pearson. But we saw no- 
thing intolerant in the letter criticised. On the con- 
trary, it made no such extravagant claims for the 
“Old School " as Dr. Pearson makes for the Homo- 
opathic School, It recognized the limitation ot 
medical knowledge, aud regarded medicine only aa 
an " itnperfect science," —which it most assuredly is. 
Any sect, whether in theology or medicine, which 
conceives itself to have the absolute truth, is narrow 
and dogmatic; and it is the interest of Science, and 
therefore of Free Religion, to get rid of this narrowness 
and dogmatism as soon as possible, 

Dr. Pearson, however, has proved to our entire 
satisfaction that Dr. Van Aernnm pursued a very in- 
tolerant and proscriptive policy ; nor do we see that 
the correspondence ubove given admits of any other 
interpretation. It is the very quintessence of sect- 
nrianism to say that all United States surgeons must 
“ belong to one school and adopt one theory of medl- 
cine" This plea of the necessity of “ unity and har- 
mony” is the old plea of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which bas always bren urged In defence of its great 
historic crimes against science and free thought, 
"The burning of Giordano Bruno, the persecution of 
Galileo, and the dismissal of Dr. Spooner, all rest on 
this batetul assumption of the right to enforce uni- 
formity of opinion and practice for the sake of 
“unity.” We oaly hope that, if Homcopathists ever 
gnin the ascendancy, they will be guilty of no such 
abuse of power. But of this we feel by no means 
sure. They will be in great danger of it, unless they 
learn that the absolute truth in medicine is too vast. 
to be all embraced within the limits of the Humao- 
pathic theory —Ep.] 


The Hom«eopathists will memorialize Congress to 
ase a law directing the Commissioner of Pensions to 
icense examining surgeons who belong to their 

school of practice; but this will be opposed by the 
medical departments of the army and navy, who are 
of the Allopathicachool, What business bas govern- 
ment to discriminate between " schools" in medicine 
or theology ? The idea is absurd. ‘The test wanted 
isthe education necessary to qualify the examiner 
for his position, not what method he uses in treating 
diseases !|—Seaside Oracle, 


sa] 
ps 
[No—discussion is not the way into the church, 


bat out of it—Ep.] | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED 


Aw mankind. from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed.to suffer from diseare, ao also has remedy fur disease 
been provided. Onr bille and valleys abonud with roots and 
herbs, which If scleotücally prepared and compounded, will 
restore hcalth and vigor to the invalid. To dnd euch a remedy 
we shonid week one that has stood the tert of a; 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS! 


A 
Sars Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Care for Dyepepsla, 
Sure Cure for Debllilg, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 


Bure Cure for Mardemus, 
And all affections arising from wenknes or want of actlon iu 
‘he Livor or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. ‘The grent preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUB! 

Tt tenn Impoesibilitr for any one to have fover and ague, I 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy exch spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any ense of thin divense that occurs to any 

onn that urca the Bitters or Tonie as a preventive, 

‘Those who have the Fever and Agun wil! find, after the 
chliis have atopped, tint by using a jew bottles of the Bitters 
er Tonic, the diseare will nut retarn. 

‘Thoso tomedice will rebuild thelr Coustitation faster than 
say other known remedy. 

'he remedies were placed before the public thirty yrareazo, 
pith all tha prejndices of so-called «parent mediclio™ operat: 
ing againet them, but gradually thelr virtues becamo known, 

nd now. to dny, thoy sand wr the inant or all preparations oÑ 
tholr clasa, w'th the Indorsement or eminent judges, lawyere, 
tlerzymon and phynicinns. 

‘Read tho following «ympioms ani if yon find that your aye 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest asaueuil that die. 


ease haa commenced i'e attack on the most important organ: 
of your body, aud unire noon che the use of powerful 
romedles, a misorable life, soon t«rinmailug ia death, will be 
tho rerni, 

H 


Constipstlon, Flatulence. Inward Piles, 


Fninees of Blood to tho Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nauseu, Heartburn, Divgust for 
Food, Fuluewe of Weihe 'in tho Stomach, Bour Erue- 


tations, Sinklag or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Married or Dificult Breathing, 
Fluttoring at the Heart, Chokinz or Suffocating Senra 
tione when In n lying postnre. Dimpeseof Vision, Dote 
ehs before the Bight, Dull Pul A 
ency of Persplratjon, Yello 
d Eyes, Puin Iu the Side, Ba j, Limbs, 
ete, Sudden Flusbes of Heat, Burniug of 
the Flea, Constant imaginii of Ev 
and Great Depression of Npirite 
All Indicate diosan of the Liver or Digestive Organe, com- 
nad. wth dapure blood, 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS! 


is entirely veuctable and rontalneno iqnor. Itisa componnd 
ot Fluld Extracts, Tho Koots, Herbs and Dark» from which 
Thoec extmets are mare, nre gathered In Germany, all themed. 
felual virtues arc oxtracied from thom by a #efentific chemist. 
"These extracts arc thon forwarded to this cow 
expressly for tho manufacture of this Bitters 
Soholle substance of any kind ased i 

ters; hence It tn free from all the oj 

ueo of a liquor preparation. 


HMoofland'’s German Tonic 
Te a combinatlon of all tho Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
Burest qualtty of Menta Ciz um, Oravcrs, de. Te fa usea for 

samo dIsense na the Bitters, in eases where sume puro alco 
holic stimulus ls required. 


THSTIMON YT 
Like the followin, never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation 
HON, O, W. WOODWARD, 
Obie Justice of the Supreme Court of Penniylvauta, weit 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1 
Tänd “Hoofinnd’s German Bitters” [s a good Tonle, uncfal In 
diseases of the digcative organs, and of great benefit In casce 
of debility and want am 
F 


of nervous action In the aystom, 

Youre, truly. 

GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 

HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Juxiloe of tho Bupreme Court of Penpeylvania. 

fladelphla, Apri! 22d. 1866. 

el ietoller “Toofand's German Bitters valuable medicine 
cazo of attacks of Indigestion or 

thie from my oxporienesof M. eee on 

Tours with gu s THOMPSO 
N, 

NON. GEO, SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Bapreme Court of Penneyl: 
‘Philadelphia, 


jet, 1888. 


1 bavo found by fapiens, Dat “HMoofland’s German Bit- 
tora“ in a vory good tonic, rollevi tis symptoms al- 
mort directly relieving CDRA HSW OOD. 

HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of ihe City of Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Mayor's Ofico, Buffalo, Ji 3 
1 bave used * Hoofand!s German "litere and Tonie p my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them ae an 
excellont toule, imparting tone and vigor to tho system. Thoir 
at has baon productiro o£ decidedly benelrtal facte... 
HON. JAMES M. WOO! 
Ex-Mayor of Willlumsport, Penoaylvant 
T take great pleasure In recommending * Hooft 
Tonle” to any one who may Da pte wth dyspep: 


s German 
sla. Thad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it wan Impoealblo to keep any food 
way morach and | became so wii ae pot io ba abis w 
walk half a mile, Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
eure. JAMES M. WOOD. 
JOHN EUTEBMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judgo Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
‘This is to certify that I have nsed “ Hoofland's German Bit- 


ters" for dyapepols, and fonnd ii ^n invaluable remody, 


CLA CLOW .—Hoctiand's German Bitters are 
counterfeited. Bee iar: of C. M. JACKSON ison the 


wrapper of each bottle, AN others are connterfelt. 

"Principal Office aod "Mannfactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No, 631 ARCH BTREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CELA. M. HV ANS, Prop’r. 

@ormerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 

Pxices.—Hooftand's German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land's German Bittern, Balf doz., $5: Hosdand’s Gorman Ton 
ie pat ap in qt, bottle, 81 80 pir bottle, orbalf doz: for $7 90. 

E a 
cines. everywhere, 5 Homiy 


| ANOLD AGENT WHO ENOWS, SAYS: 


** I havo never presented anything for sale that met with 
the approval of tho entire reading community as nearly as does 
Henry Ward Beecher's CHRISTIAN UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it (Ae deat dusiness for cancaesere 
aver offered by any firm, to my knowledge." All of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's great story, from Nov. 12, 1870, and superb $5 
steel engraviog GIVEN AWAY. Agents making money ; sub- 
scription liste growing immensely. Address J, B. FORD & 
CO., 21 Park Place, New York. T4 

BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 

TEUCH, A Comprehensive Summary of Blevop COL- 

NSO'8 Argument, proving that the Pentateuch ie not hletor- 


other 
volumes fa 


“a Supplies, Price 
Dealors’; No. 4, 
Address W. F. LIKES, Daywon, 0, Na 


R Je published monthly at £4.00 a year. Ad- 
dress Rev, & C. TO Winnetka, Il; or THE BX- 
, 41 Madison St, Cuicago. Seud 50 cents for a Spec- 

imen Number, Tf 


NSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
SURVEYING, AND DRAWING, Fils Studente lur R R. 
Field-Work ju "Three to Six Months, ‘Through Courae One 


Year. For Circular address 
A. VAN DER NATLLEN, Principal, 
E Room C, Heyno:de Blok, Chicago. 
ANTED-—AGENTS. ($20 day) to well the 
ed HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 


Tas the wnder-fecd, makes the “ock-stitch" (alike on 
licensed. Tho best and cheag 


EXE 
mari St. 
oF New Yorke 


e-m 


COLE'S FIRST PRIZE BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the Market, 
One Irial only asked. Same price as the common kiude. 
Sample sent free on Applicatio: 
LADO ALEX, COLE, Burravo, N. Y. 


SERMONS 
By Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. 


Forwarded free on receipt of fice cents for each, 


What le it to bo x Christian t 
Taking God's Name in Vain. 
The Ieeue with Superstition. 
Infernal and Celestial Lave. 
Tho Siu Agalnet the Holy Ghost. 
Pilate wud Jesar, 

‘The Dying and the Living God. 
‘The Foes of Society. 

The Living Spring of Water, 
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THE BATTLE FOR FREE EDUCATION. 


[Read to the First Independent Soclety of Toledo, May 14, 
1871. 


“ Every ono here present must hayo become familiar in lato 
gears with the change of tonu throughout Europe and America 
‘on the subjectof Calyiulem, After being accepted for two con- 
turies In all Protestant conntries aa the final accoant of the 
rolations between man and his Maker, it has come to ba re- 
garded by liberal thinkers as a systum of belief Incredible tn 
itself, dishonoring to it object, and as Intolerable as it has 
boen Iteelf intolerant." 


Jauss ANT&ONT Faocoe: Calvinien—An Addross deliver- 
ed at St, Andrews, p. 4. 


* The precious Apts, for all {te godhood, was led with a hal- 
ter befure the Persian King, and stabbed inthe aight of the 
world by Perslan stoel. ‘Profane!’ exclaimed the priests, as 
pious persone, on ike occasions, have exclaimed a thoussnd 
imos; ‘these Puritans have no reverence for holy things." 
Rather le it because they do reverence things that deserve 
reverence that they loathe and abbor the counterfeit, What 
does an ascertained Imposture deserve but to be denlod, ez- 
posed, Insulted, trampled under foot, danced upon, If nothing 
Joss will serve, til] the very goeso take conrage, and venture to 
bis derision? 


Ibid, p. 85. 


One of these “ ascertained impostures " or “ phan- 
tasma” is the pretension that the Bible is the" Word 
of God,” It isa book like all other books, contain- 
ing many noble truths that are imperishable, and 
also containing many hurtful errors that are per- 
ishing before our very eyes. So far from being 
the "Word of God” in any special or pecu- 
liar sense, it is the word of man; and unless 
man's words are God's words, it is not the 
* Word of God" at all. Taken upon its intrinsic 
worth asa product of human minds and human 
hearts, T find in it much to venerate and much to 
love; but when thrust upon me by ignorant men 
who know nothing of its true origin or history, and 
held up before me with the command to fall down 
and worship it, I see that it needs " to be denied, ex- 
posed, insulted, trampled under foot" Nothing 
short of this vigorous treatment will convince the 
multitude that, like the frogs in the fable, they are 
stupidly worshipping a log as their King. 

ut, although the pretence that the Bibleis an in- 
Tallible divine book has become an "ascertained im- 
posture " among all persons who are respectably in- 
formed on the subject, there is nv lack of persons who 


vociferously insist, not only on the privilege of being 
imposed upon, but also on the privilege of imposing 
upon the rest of the world. They are clamorous for 
the right of forcing their own ignorance upon every- 
body else, as ff it were thesupreme wisdom. They 
demand that the Bible they worship shall have the 
place ot honor everywhere, and that all the children 
of the nation shall be obliged to pay it homage. 
They demand that it shall be publicly recognize 

this manner by the entire community as the fountaln- 
head of divine truth, the source of morals, and 
the safeguard of civilization. Freedom to think, to 
act, to worship as they please, is not enough ; they 
insist that all mankind sball think, act, and wor- 
sbip in the same way, and to this end endeavor to 
drown the demand for an impartial administra- 
tion of the school funds by exclamations of horror 
at the proposal to exclude the Bible from the public 
schoole. 

A semi-incoherent cry of this sort found expression 
a few daya ago in the columns of one of our daily 
papers. A Presbyterian clergyman ofthis city print- 
ed a sermon on the subject, so feeble that it deseryes 
no reply; nor would it receive one, were it not that 
the author has made himself the spokesman of the 
publie reverence for an “ascertained imposture,” 

'he sermon does not contain enough argument eyen 
to be complimented as sophistical. Correct its mis- 
Tepreseniations and misstatements, and nothing ia 
lett of it. Its only importance consiste in the fact 
that it represents a somewhat wide-spread public 
prejudice, and puts into words, porate as lucid as 
could be expected, the vague, crude objections in the 
popular mind to an act of simple justice, 1f theresa- 
sons for proposing the exclusion of the Bihle from 
the schools were once understood, these objections 
would vanish; but the chaotic state of Mr. Mc- 
Cracken's mind makes him a fair exponent of the 
minds of the Bible-worshipping public. The result 
of the late municipal election, following the publica- 
tion of a similar production by Mr. McCracken, may 
have flattered him into the belief thet he was not 
only an exponent, but also a real leader of public 
opinion; and this belief may have tempted him to 
repeat the experiment at the still more recent elec- 
lion for school directors, But the issue ot this elec- 
tion has undoubtedly undeccived him. Next spriu, 
it is likely that a delegation of fellow-believers wil 
wait upon him with a particular request not to preach 
on the elections till after they have passed safely by. 
To the result of this last election, so contrary to bi 
desire, he may be justly regarded as haying contrib- 
uted in no small degree; snd in this fuct may be 
perceived a deserved rebuke for an attempt at cleri- 
cal dictation in political affairs. 

Of course there was no impropriety in Mr, Mc- 
Cracken'a stating, as publicly as he pleased, his opin- 
ions concerning public affairs. He had the same 
right todo this which every man has ina free country. 
But his way of doing it was such as to give just of- 
fence to all those whose opinions he was opposing, 
and to mortify all of his own party who esteem good 
manners, I propose this evening to comment upon 
a few of his statements, and then, since I find no ar- 
guments of any force in hia sermon, to pass on to the 
main question. 

‘The sermon opens with a comparison so arrogant 
and insulting that no one but an orthodox minister 
could be guilty of it. The text was as follows :— 
** But know this, that, if the good man of the house had 
known in what watch the thief would come, he would 
have watched, and would not have suffered his house 
to be broken up." In the use made of this text, the 
“house” is our common school system, the ^ good 
man " is the orthodox portion of the community, and 
the “ thief" is the body of liberals in general. The 
orthodox believers are assumed to be the friends of 
the school sysiem, and the liberals are assumed to 
be itsenemies. Thus we find in the sermon the fol- 
lowing courteous statement :—“In Cincinnati, the 
house-master was watching, and when the thief 
came and said— Let me take your house. Let me 
break it all up, and make it over, and live in it my- 
aelf/—1he good man of Cincinnati just took the thief 
and pitched him out of the window, first in the court 
of law, and second in the school election, and he is 
lying Still where he was pitched out, in the gutter 
and in the mud.” Mr. McCracken then Inquires— 
“Is there no fool skulking near the house here ?”— 
and proceeds to pae out ss such the persons who 
composed the Adams Street Park meeting last sam- 
mer. 

In other words Mr. McCracken's strongest argu- 
ment consista in calling the liberals of this country 
“thieves” and "fools" Considering that no one 
who expecis to be recognized as a 
stoupa to such vulgar abuse as this, I should be in- 
clined to say that these words were errors of the 


entleman ever | 


press, if there had not been abundant time and op- 
tunity to correct them by a note of explanation. 
Bat nearly a week bas elapsed, and no such correc- 
tion has been made, I haveno choice, therefore, but 
to regard these epithets as deliberately applied by 
Mr. McCracken to all those who desire to see the 
Bible excluded from the public schools. If he can 
afford to put himself outside the pale of decent s0- 
ciety by employing the scurrilous language of row- 
dies and blackguards, he bimself will be the loser, 
not the liberals. I shall certainly not imitate him. 
In this comparison, however, of the orthodox to 
the house-master and the liberals to the thief that 
would rob him of his property, the overbearing tem- 
of orthodoxy itself is made manifest. the 
liberals pay no achool-taxes? Do they send no 
children to the schools? Have fer any less right 
than the orthodox to a voice in their management ? 
By what right do Bible-worshippers arrogate to 


themselves the proprietorship of institutions sup- 
ported by money collected from all c ie 
people, including Jews, Catholica, and liberals of ev- 


ery kind? Do they expect that tho liberals will al- 
ways consent to be stigmatized as “ thieves,” and 
deprived of all right to share the control of schools 
built and maintained in lai measure by. their 
money? If one partner in a business firm were to 
claim exclusive ownership of the firm's common 
Property, and, in the insolent language of Mr, Mc- 

racken, were to “pitch” the other partner “ out of 
the window” asa "thief," the police court would 
very soon convince him’ that, while this conduct 
might be strictly evangelical, it was none the less 
outrageous and illegal. In the enforced leisure of 
the common jail, he would learn that one partner in 
a firm has no right to appropriate what is not his. 
If the orthedox party should really undertake to act 
on Mr. McCracken's suggestion, sud sssume control 
of the common schools, the charge of “thievery” 
would lie, not against tbe liberala, but against them- 
selves, If theft be the wrougful appropriation of 
other people's property, which party would be guilty 
of it, the liberals who claim only a fair share of powe 
erin the mant ent of the public funde, or the 
orthodox who declare that the whole ia theirs and 
proceed to pitch outof the window” the liberals 
who deny this? Whatever may have been the case 
in Cinclunati, it is pretty plain from the school elec- 
tion just held here that the “ pitching out of the win- 
dow” has befallen the opposite party, in Toledo. 
The liberals have, it seems," watched the house” to 
some purpose. 

But leaving to the courts the task of settling the 
question whether the public schools belong to the 
whole community, or, as Mr. McCracken claims, to 
the orthodox portion of it alone, I pass to the state- 
ment that" the professed demand of the liberals is not 
their rea] demand.” This false statement is based on 
the supposed impossibility of emerged schoole 
without religious instruction of some sort, and the con- 
sequent certainty that the liberals would insist on 
teaching thelr own vlews of religion in them, 

Now it is not surprising that one whose whole 
business It is to thrust his dogmas forward on every 
possible occasion sliould fall to understand the spirit 
and pui of thosa who desire their children to be 
educated in positive knowledge alone. It is incredi- 
ble to. him that a liberal teacher should give a lesson 
in geography or arithmetic or chemistry, without 
slyly insinuating something or other about religion 
too. This is the orthodox practice; why must it not 
be the liberal practice also? This is the inference 
drawn by Mr. McCracken. He accordingly pro- 
ceeds to show the absurdity of " Free Religion by 
arguing that it makes every man a God to himself‘! 
I shall not now pause to correct bis gross misrepre- 
sentations on this subject. There are two things it 
never pays to combat—dense ignorance and wilful 
blindness. Which of these two is the root ot Mr. 
MeCracken's travesty of Free Religion, is quite un- 
important to determine; for the whole discussion is 
aside from the real issue, The liberals want educa- 
tion and nothing else in the public schools. It would 
be as improper for me to teach my views of religion 
there as for Mr. McCracken to teach his. The Catho- 
lics, the Protestants, the Jews, the Chinese when 
Bey get here, the Spiritualists, the Materialista, the 
believers and unbelievers of every name, nation, and 
shade of opinion, have equally a right te have their 
opinions respected in our common schools; and the 
whole object of the movement for the exclusion of 
the Bible from them has no other object, professed or 
suppressed, than that of securing a practical - 
nition of these equal rights. Teachers and puj 
alike should have absolute freedom to enjoy 
their private beliefs unmolested. The only objection 
that true liberal could have to Christian teachers 
is that most of them, like Mr. McCracken, are unable 
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to keep thelr hands off the beliefs of other people. I 
would as soon vote for a Christian asa non-Christian 
teacher, if I were sure of their equally respecting 
the opinions of their pupils. The principle that lib- 
erals defend in this matter is that the common schools 
sre "built and supported for secular education alone, 
and that it is & perversion of school funds to permit 
their appropriation, directly or indirectly, to any 
other object. All the assertions of the sermon to the 
contrary notwithstanding, nothing is simpler or eas- 
ier than to conduct the schools in strict accordance 
with this principle. 

"There is, however, some reason for the fear felt by 
the orthodox of a purely secular education. Science 
does most unmistakably contradict the teachings of 
the Bible and of Christianity. They know thia, at 
least the wiser ones among them. But what will 
they doabout it? The only way to protect the Bi- 
ble as an infallible book is, not to bave it read ten 
minutesa day in the schools, but to prevent all in- 
struction that contradicts it. ‘Suppress all instruc- 
tion in history and geology and astronomy and the 
other sciences altogether, or there is no safety for the 
Bible. This is the clean issue—Hducation or Christ- 
janity, one or the other. In the long run it comes to 
that, Now the liberals say, “ We must bare edu- 
cation at all events ;" the Catholics say, “ We must 
have Christianity at all events ;" the Protestants say, 
“We must have a little of both.” But sooner or 
later the Protestants, who are now walkiug a tight 
rope, will come to the ground on one side or the 
other. They will be compelled to jan the Catholics 
or the liberals—to give up Education altogether for 
the sake of Christianity or to give up Christianity 
altogether for the sake of Education. it may be & 
long time before this issue is clearly seen; but it is 
the real one, and will grow clearer and clearer as the 
years goon. A dim presentiment rather than an in- 
telligent comprehension of it is at the bottom of this 
controversy about the Bible in the schools, Asa 
matter of isct, the Bible will eventually push all real 
education out of them, or be itself pushed out. 
The liberals of the country prefer the latter alterna- 
tive; and if intelligence gets the victory, as it un- 
doubtedy will in the end, the liberals wili gain the 
day despite all opposition, 

faving established to his own satisfaction that all 
schools must teach religion, Mr. McCracken declares 
that the State must decide what this religion shall 
be; and he comes to the conclusion that, Ohio being 
8 Christian State, the religion taught in our schools 
must be Bible Christianity, In other words, Bible 
Christianity is the established State religion of Ohio. 
Taking no notice of the incidental misropresentations 
of Free Religion, or the unscrupulous insinuations 
against those who are more or less identified with it 
before the public, I shall now take up the main ques- 
tion—haye we an established religion? On the an- 
awer to this question depends the legality or the il- 

lity of Bible-reading in the schools. 

‘he claim that this is & Christian country is so of- 
ten made that it Bm unchallenged with multi- 
‘tudes of persons. I deny that the claim is true. 

In the first place, it is not true that the majority 
of the American ple are Christians, or can 
called so by Mr. McCracken, The total number of 
Protestant church members in 1:67, according to their 
own estimates, was 6,396,110. This includes fifty- 
one sects, many of which the Presbyterians would 
not fora moment consent to call Christiana at all. 
The number ef Catholics I do not know, though it 
can hardly equal that of the Protestants. But call- 
ing the two numbers equal, we should then have 12,- 
792,220, In round numbers, thirteen millions in- 
clude all whom Mr. McCracken could call by the 
Christian name. Now in the same year the total 
popalation of the country was 38,743,195. ‘That is, 

four Jor ago, only about one-third of the American 
ple were Christians by the Presbyterian test of 
"bristianity. 

Furthermore, the average annual increase of our 
population from 1840 to 1867 was 728,509. But the 
annual average increase of Protestant church mem- 
bership during the same period was only 184,802. 
Glowing an equal increase to the Roman Catholics, 
the total annual increase in the entire Christian 
church was 268,004,—only a trifle over one-third of 
the annual increase of the population, If theae rates 
continue unchanged, in the year 1900 there will be 
im this conntry over sixty millions of people, of 
whom lees y twenty-two millions will belong to 
the Christian Church. “So far as numbers go, there- 
tore, no Presbyterian minister can honeatly call this 
a Christian country. 

But suppose we turn from the question of com- 
parative statistica, at the best an uncertain mode of 
arguing on these matters, and inquire into the char- 
acter of American rnatitutions. 1s ours a Christian 
government * 

On this polnt every candid man, I care pot what 
his theology may be, must answer emphatically no. 
There is and can be no established religion, Christ- 
jan or otherwise, in the United States. The very 
first amendment to the United States Constitution 


of gar 
pressly 
States is not in 5m 
Religion." In the face of these clear 
ble declarations, it is impossible to maintain that the 
United States government is in any sense a Christian 
one, 

Perhaps, however, Ohio is a Christian State. How 
ie that? 


It is true that ina few of the States, as Pennsyl- 
yania and New York, Christianity has been dec! 
part of the common law. But the contrary is true in 
the State of Ohio. The seventh section of the Bill 
of Rights in the new Conatitution of Ohio provides : 

^ No person shall be compelled to attend, erect, or 
‘support any place of worship, or maintain any form 
of worship, against his consent; and no preference 
shall be given, by law, to any religious society ; nor 
shall any interference with the rights of conscience 
be permitted.” Moreover, in the famous case of 
Bloom ve. Richards, Judge Thurman, of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, ruled as follows :—“ Christianity is a 
part of the common law of England, but under the 
provisions of our Constitution neither Christianity nor 
‘any other system of religion is a part of the law 
State." Two years later, in the case of McGatrick va. 
Wasson, the same Court substantially re-affirmed 
this principle as follow: “The principles upon 
which our {Sunday} statute rests are wholly secular, 
and they are none the less so because they may hap- 

en to concur with the dictates of religion... . . 

less, then, we keep constantly in mind th 
act rests upon public policy alone, we shall be in 
great danger of giving it a wrong construction ; and 
instead of reading it in the light of the Constitution, 
which prohibits all religious tests and preferences, 
find ourselves led away from its meaning, by the 
influence of our own peculiar theological tenets.” 
^; From these extracts nothing can be clearer than 
that the State of Ohio supports no church, 

establishes no form of religion, and has no 
"religious character" It is no more Christ- 
ian than Pagan. When, therefore, Mr. McCracken 
says— It is true of Obio, as Judge Duncan of Penn- 
sylvania decided for that great State, that * Christian- 
ity isa part of the common law of the land, 
betrays the most complete ignorance on the subject. 
If his word is to be taken as law, we must conclude 
that the Supreme Court of Ohio will henceforth hold 
its sessions in the First Presbyterian Church of To- 
ledo, and that all the other judges have resigned in 
favor of Mr. McCracken. rA 
But though admitting that the State of Ohio is not 
a Christian State, and cannot favor the Christian re- 
ligion any more than any other, it may be said that 
Boards of Education have no authority to prohibit 
Bible-reading in the schools, or to interfere in the 
matter at all, In fact, I find Mr. McCracken ad- 
vancing the following astonnding view :—" The law 
mt present forbids a School to prevent any 
i teacher from reading the Bible, praying, and singing 
| hymns. "Whether this decision shall stand is a ques- 
ion now before the Supreme Court on an appeal 
from Cincinnati." 

Te it possible that Mr. McCracken can be ignorant 
that the decision he refers to was made by the Bu- 
perior Court of Cincionati, a municipal and nota 

Court? It seems so. That decision has no 
more binding force in Toledo than it has in Sbang- 
bai. There is no such law whatever as Mr. Mc- 
Cracken alleges, so far as 1 can discover. The 
Board of Education has full and perfect power to 
prohibit Bible-reading in the schools; and nostatute 
can be clted forbidding them to do so. Otherwise’ 
there would have been no occasion to apply fora 
special injunction in the Cincinnati case. 

Bo far from merely endeavoring to prove that the 
Board of Education bave a right to prohibit Bible- 
reading in the scboels, ] take much more radical 
ground, and maintain they have no right to per- 
mitit, Bible-reading in the schools is an ac! of re- 
ligious worshlp: it is moreover an act of Protestant 
worship, since the Catholics as such cors: ientiously 
object to it; and itis therefore an act of sectarian 
worship, singe in the eye of the law Protestante, as 
opposed to Catholics, are nothing but s sect or cluss 
of the population. Bible-reading in the schools, con- 
sequently, can be and is neither more nor leas than a 
usurpation of power by one sect over another—a 
perversion of the school funds to the support of sec-| 
larian worship. The school-taxes are not voluntary, 
but enforced on all classes of the people; and if they 
are thus perverted, or allowed by the Board of Edu- 
cation to be thus perverted, to the supportof sectarian 
worship, then I maintain that the rights of the 
Catholics, Jews, and all other non-Protestant parties 
in the community, are trampled under foot. In 
) other words, Bibi 
‘Tage against justice and equal rights, which the Bourd 
of Education ought not to -toferate for s day, bu 
ought to suppress at once without any petition or 
any statute conferring special powers for thut pur- 


pose. 

‘That this is the ground for liberals to take,—that 
they ought to demand the IMMEDMATE ABOLITION Of 
such Bible-reading us a violation of existing law, as an 
illegal and unjust encrouchment of è part of the 
community on the equal rights of another part, — 
seems 10 me so clear as to be almost sell-evidept. 
The second section of the sixth article of the Ohio 
State Constitution Is as follows: “The General 
Assembly shall make such provision, by taxation or 
otherwise, as, with the income arising from the 
` school trust fund, will secure a thorough and efficient 
system of common schools throughout the State; 
But no religious or other secta shall ever have any 
exclusive right to, or control «f, any partof 
school funds of this State.” "This section pla 
forbids the control over the school funds now e: 
ed by Protestant Boards of Education, in mai 
ing Protestant aud therefore sectarian worship in 
our common schools. The pei 
reading as a common school rel 
thus plainly a VIOLATION OF THE OHIO CONSTITUTION. 

‘Again, the seventh section of the Bill of Rights, 


which I have already quoted, declares thut "no per- 


ading in the schools is an out.| | 


son shall be compelled to attend, erect. or support « 
any place of worship, against his consent" In vi 
tue of this law, any Catholic, Jew, so-called “infidel, 
or any other person, might justly refuse to pay his 

school-tax, on the ground that by the practice of 
Bible-reading, the schools are made “places ef wor- , 
ship,” snd that he is therefore legally freed from all 

obligation to pay such tax. 

In every point of view, the permission of Bible- 
reading, not its prohibition, is the violation of law ; 
and I for one hereby enter an earnest, serious, and 
emphatic protest against the longer continuance of 
this illegal and unjust permission. Bible-reading in 
the schools is a manifest transgression of that equali 
of religious rights which is one of the most noble 
features of our government; and as such it ought to 
cease, to cease at once, and to cease forever. 

To some persons this whole question of Bible- 
reading in the schools seems of trivial importance. 
"They do not perceive that the danger now threaten- 
ing eur school-aystem from this very cause is great 
and real A feeling of soreness and disaffection ex- 
ista among the Catholics on this subject sufficiently 
strong to make them support expensive schools of 
their own, in addition to the school-taxes they are 
obliged to pay. You may call this feeling unreaso 
able, if you please; I think it otherwise, But it ex- 
ists, and is spreading. The only way to meet it and 
remove all just cause for it, ia to make our schools 
no more Protestant than Catholic, but absolutely im- 
partial and free. While many Catholics would be 
still discontented, since they themselves want con- 
trol of the schools, many others, the liberal portion 
of the Catholic body, would be contented, seein; 
that they had fair play. During the late school 
election a discussion arose on the street about this 
Bible-in-schools question, One gentleman argued 
that the Bible should be taken out of the schools in 
order that Catholics, Jews, and all, might have and 
enjoy equal privileges, On hearing this, an Irish- 
man stepped up, and aeked eagerly," Have ye got 
any tickets?” “Yes; how many do you want?” 
The Irishman turned round to count his companions. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, sivin. Give me 
sivin And off they went together to vote the 
radical ticket. 

This illustrates the influence that simple justice 
has on the minds of men. The Bible question is 
simply a question of justice—that is all. The Irish- 
men knew what fair play meant; and that satisfied 
them? If we allow this grievance to remain rank- 
ling and festering in the minds of our whole Catho- 
lic population, and thus alienate them more anè 
more from our free school system ; if we give them 
& plausible pretext for demanding a division of our 
school funds, because we insist on making our public 
schools Protestant in character—we shall sow the 
seeds of a terrible struggle by-and-by on this question 
of free education. It is everyway better to meet 


itnow. Take out the Bible from the scnools; make 
them free to all, with favora to none; and then we 
can make common cause with all who are content 


wants more than tb 
the control of the public schools, or. failing in t 
demande a division of the school funds, mi 

sternly up] B8 an enemy to republican inslitu- 
tions and the welfare of the commonw: But 
we cannot fight these ruinous claim: 
carry out faiti filly our own professions of impar- 
tiality, and abolish Bible-reading in onr schools. 
Once do this, and we shall have nothing to fear. 
“Thrice ia be armed that hath hia quarrel just." 

I will close with an extract from the Chicago 
Advance, a Congregationalist paper, which ndvocates 
the exclusion of the Bible from the schools, and 
thus rebukes the the folly of all who oppose this 
just reform .— : 

“In Indis, as in Great Britain and America, there is much. 
discurelon over the relavion of the public echuel system. to re- 
Mgiou. Ar Hinduiem Je the religious falth o) niuctern- 
twentieth« of the people, a proposition has beeu made in 
certain quarter, to have eeleetions from the Shartrre—the 
eacred book», or Bible, of the Hindi read in all the govern- 
mentechools, This ix claimed ae the right of the people. 

wirh should not be set aside to gratify & very «mall 
Christian fraction, and aa the right of can: moreover, of 
fhe native population, which should not ‘lin by thore 
who have within a generation or two intr Chii-thinlty. 
from abroad. We a Jitte enrious ty know bow thie claim 
will be met by those who believe that a Protestant: majority 
hae a right to vote the Bible Into American public schools 


againet the remcnstrance of a Romish or a Ratiounliet tax- 
ein minority, ander a Conetitation which knows mo re- 
vlone distinct! niwl«tent logic would seen In. 


that they should advise their few Christina lreihren in 
thaster-reading in the 


tice cannot change, howe 


or many uceane i} muy croes. ^ 
oe ie Er Res 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


‘HALL THE MALE BE EXCLUDE! 
DISCUSSED BY A PRESBYT 


[From the Toledo Blade of May R J 

Lartevening Rev. H. M. McCracken, patter of the First 
Presbyterian Church, preschet a carefully written di«conree 
upon the question of exeludiny the Bible from the Public 
Schools, as wet forth in the petition at the meeting of eltizens 
Jo the Adame Street Grove last Summer, He selected ae hia 
text :— 

Marr, 9: But know this—that If the goud man of the 
house had known m what watch the thief would come, be 
would bave watched. and wonld nor have euffered his honse to 
be broken np." 

The good man did pui know. he did not wa ch: hl house 
was broken ap, and he way deeply entity rherelor. 

We muen't be misled hy rhe sennd uf the phrase ** the cod 
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enan of the houso,” nor have our minds taken thereby from his 
eulpabUly. Tbe Greek word is simply" honse máster." He 
wasn’t a good man—not so much, however, for not knowing 
as for not watching. 

‘The house, of which I am to speak this evening, I» our City 
and State, or more particularly our City and State Common 
School. The good man of the house is every citizen that bas 
the care of it, The thief Is the man that comes in and desires 
to break {tall up. In what watch or what year be will come 
in Toledo, 1 do not know; but when it does happen, tt Is likely 
to be at the school colection, ‘Tha nearness of thls apon noxt 
Tuesday, for at least a portion of the city, suggests to me to 
speak of thia “House” of ors, and of the call there is to 
watch. Iknow thatit was & grander breaking up than the 
Schoo! System which Christ meant when he spake that psra- 
ble, but It also includes fairly every minor catastrophe that 
threatens us. The lesson enforced by the parable bears equal- 
Jy npon all of them, It {s to watch. 

In New York city, the House master was not watching, and 
‘the thieves have taken possetoion of his bouse. Tuey have a 
large part at least of the Common School Money and Common 
School System, and are giving It a direction whieh the propri- 
‘tors profoundly deplore. 

Tn Cincinnati, the House master was watching; and when 
tho thief came, and sald,—"Let me take yonrhouee, Let me 
break {tall up and make it over and lve in It myself, 
ood man of Cincinnati Just took the thief and pitched him 
‘out of the window, first in the court of law, and second In the 
school election, and he le lying still where he was pitched ont, 
in the gutter and In the mad. 

In there no fool ekulking near the House here? If there ja 
Rot, you would not be to blame for not watching. Rather I 
‘would be to blame for sounding the faintest echo of alarm, 
Bat that there are those in Toledo who wait carefully to break 
‘ap the common school, as at present administered, is known 
to youall. We will be blinds, if we abut our eyes to the dan- 
Sors that have appeared the past year, 

Let mo call to your mind the demande that were made in the 
grove meeting at the end of the Adams Bireet Rallway, on & 
‘certain Sabbath which you recollect. "The first speaker, a gen. 


tlean who is known ss the leader of free religion among us. | 


‘tated as his bean-Ideal of a school one " from which religion 
ds entirely excluded," This he declared was what would sat- 
isfy " liberal 

‘The next speaker, a citizen then holding a prominent port- 
tion, "objected to haring a religious book in the schools.” 
He ‘would not have « superintendent that would teach thy 
children that the Infidels are not as good ae anybody else." 

"The third orator, or rather oraériz, "urged in the main the 
thoorlos advanced by the preceding speakers.” 

‘Two gentlemen of foreign birth followed, the former of 
whom would "exclade the Bible from the schools, as the 
“source of controversy ;' " the latter as a book “than which no 
‘book in the world war less fit to be a school book." 

These demands were afterwards put in the shape of = peti- 
aion, of which the drift may be gathered from s sentence or 
two which T quote :— 

“We potitlon the Board of Education to discontinue the ' 
reading of the Bible, singing of hymne, offering of prayer, snd , 
all other exercises of a religious character from the public, 
schools of onr city. 

^ Because it is a plain violation of a fundamental principle 
‘of republican government to permit public rellvious worship 
~ er Instraction in any national, State or municipal turtitation.” " 

"The domand, then, Is plain tbat the common school be omp- 
tied of religion, that the State instruction have no religious 
character, that It be perfectly nentral between Christianity and 
Romanlam, or Christianity and Infdcllty. 5 

1.—The first proposition I offer ts that thelr professod de-, 
mand is pot thelr real demand, A echool [devold] of religious 
instruction ls an impossibility. To demand thle le to demand 
something beyond, or elee {s to demand an absurdity. 

Far aa modern discovery hae progreased, itbas found no way 
‘of running a echoolby mecbaniem. It must be done ny a 
human being, snd human beings, howover they may angrily or 
complacently deny It, have every one of them a religion. They 
are either trne rellvioniets, receiving God in Christ ; false re- 
Ugionists. with God 1n Mohammed, Buddha, Joe Smith; or 
free religionieta, with every man his own God, and the God of 
a8 many others beeldes as be can get to belleveinhim. The 
‘common consent of mankind divides and always will divide 
the entlre race Into roligtous classes, and leave nota single 
Person out. 

‘The definition I bave rendered of * Free Religion" le gath- 
ered from its own organ, publlebed In this city. While pro- 
fessing abhorrence to creeds, it has published recently a creed 
(which it calls a eynopste) with two and thirty articles, beat- 
ing the Eplscopallans only eight, and the Presbyterian Confes- 
eion only one, in the number of Ita chapter The name of 
God does not occur In them, save In réference to the Deity of 
Christianity. Free Religion ië "Organized Faith in Man." 
It holds that “the human race ought to bea religions unit, 
based on faith in hninan nature ;" that we ought to delight In 
Universal Nature and add to other emotions the deeper rever- 
ence of worship, Itgoes on to say that "the Unity of the 
Universe is repeated in the Unity of a single person.” If all 
this means anything, It meane that both faith and worehip are 
to be concentrated, every man’s upon himself. Free Religion 
hae a God, then, every man hls own God, to bebelloved In and 
worshipped. 

Not only bas every man n religion, but he cannot possibly 
aseoclate with others, and not breathe It into them. 


1 don't believe there In one in a thousand that coald thus 
"exert nothing eave pure intellectual power, apart from morals 
or religion. It would be more easily done byabook. Yot 
apart from pure mathematics and grammar, and perhaps s 
epelling-book, every school book that ever I saw, even my 
Webster's Dictionary, tanght both morala and religios 

‘The only way,then,to empty the common school of Christian 
instruction Is to empty It of Christian teachers, 

Buppose that the demand to empty the Toledo schools of 
Christianity, and of a Superintendent that teaches either by 
word or action that " infidels are not as good as anybody olsa,” 
ts accorded, what then ? 

TH tell you what will happen to this House of ours. There 


will come along this spirit that calle Itself the spirit of Free Re- 

ligion, ' and when he is come to the House, he findeth It emp- 
ty, swept, and garnished." Then“ goeth ho and takiog with 
‘him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell tbere.” There InSpiritualiem 1o one room ; 
Derwiniem in another; Commnnism, Comtiem, Materlsliem, 
Bensnaliem and Blank Atbelam In others; they enter Into the 
common schools and dwell there, and the latter etate of that 
houso, I need not tell you, Is worse than the first. 

There are more sects to this religion that says—" Every man 
his own God," than to any other, but they work kindly to- 
gether, and they all come under one general denomination. 
They all cry for "accolarization," “No dogma!" Suppose I 
were to give a weekly lesson In the High School ou the "doc- 
trines of grace,” as expressed In the shorter catechism. They 
would raise the cry of “bigotry” the yell ef " Union of Charch 
and State!” But put Darwinism in a school book, denying 
man’s Creator; that {sno dogma; that la “secular sclence." 
Put Panthelm in areader, Emerson's poetry for example, sup- 
posing It readable; that is no dogma; that is “literature.” 
Let the school history say that Christianity was established 
according to Gibbon; that Ie philosophy. 

Yon ses what a falsehood is this plea of neatrality! Whats 
‘sham [s this so-called perfect secularity! They make this thetr 
proposed demand, but thelr real demand Is to dogmatize for 
thelr own religion. They deceive themselves, I believe, with 
thelr own worda. Daniel Webster, In hls argument on the 
Girard will case, eald,—"[t [s all Idle, it is mockery and in- 
‘salt to common sense to maintain that a school for the Instrac- 
tion of youth from which Christian instruction by Christian 
teachers ts eedulonsly shat out, s not delstical and infidel in 
{ts purpose and ita tendency." Those who want Christlanity 
out, want Free Religion In, and they force the question on ua, 

3. Here comes a second proposition, The community or 
the State, which is an aggregation of communities, must de- 
cide the religious direction or bias of its own teaching, 

From the axioms already lald down, it follows that every 
State, made up of Individuals, must possess a religions charac- 
ter. This le a very different thing from a State andertaking to 
establish and support a church. Many persons believing (as I 
Also do most firmly) that the State should let the Church alone, 
think that this Implles that the State can not and should not 
have religions character It does not imply thie at al. The 
church has a well known object, to convert men to love God 
and yield to Christ and attain to eternal life. Tho Btate has 
nothing to do with eternal life, and must let the church entire- 
Jy alone. Bat the State haa to do with temporal life, and it Is 
as {mpossiblo, as It Is Inexpedient, to dea! with men as to thelr 
temporal welfare and not give this work of the Stato a rellg- 
fous charscter, 

Falso religtontets in Turkey give the legislative, Judicial, 
and executive action of Turkey & Mohammedan character. 
The Koran ina part of the common law of the land. Free re- 
Ugionists in Paris Just now give free religious coloring to thelr 
actione. "Every man bis own God," is the common law of 
that city. Christian religlonists in Ohío have from the very 
beginning enstamped a Christian character upon the govern- 
ment of our State, 

It Is true of Ohio, as Judge Duncan of the Supreme Court of 
Pennayiv&nla decided for that great State, that ‘Christianity 
is a part of the common law of the land.” 

‘The Lunatic Aeylum and other State institatlons have Christ- 
dan work [worship *] every week. The deaf and dumb pupils 
to the nomber of revers! hundred are taught the Christian 
faith. A question proposed tos little deaf and dumb boy wae 
“ Who made you?” Noue,will nay it le not a good question, 
The little fellow takes the chalk and writee upon the black- 
bosrd,—" God created man in His own Image." But if we 
“ secnlarize" this asylum, that ls, Introd. ce the taith of free 
religion, the scholar must answer in the language of the thir- 
ty-two articles—" The origin of the human race is ono, in vir- 
tue of a common descent from inferior types of being.” Man, 
as Darwin eoys, was made of a monkey, "'polnted.eared, ar- 
boreal and hairy,” In hls own image; but by * natural selec- 
tion " (which means Jndicious marrying) he has grown out of 
ie 

& Right here on the word conscience, the objector mal 
point. “It ie a violation of the rights of conscience t 
Sng religlooe character to the publie teaching. 

vidently the makere of our Coustitation did not think «o, 
gise they wouldn't have put rights of conscleuce and religion 
in the vamie sentence, They thought that they could cherish 
both religion and rights of conscleuce, On what principie? 

ie, that,the welfare of the State and the highe-t freedom 
bjects being the chief end, when the individual cop. 
or rights of a minority come in confi{et therewith, the; 
give way. Upon what other ground does the State 
regard the Quaker conscience; and make him psy war taxes 

‘But there ls another aspect of the conscience question. If 
the teaching of Christianity goes ont, the doctrine of the Mlee 
God, or “every man hie own God." comes in, What thon 
about the rihts of coneclence * We have lu this of 
‘Ohio over 20,000 teachers, nearly a million echolars, and over 
three militons annual outay, of which it is estimated that 
por three-fourths is pald by the supporters of Bible Christian- 
ity.” Now the polot fe wnat class of couetlences shall rale In 
this matter? If Chrinilan teaching goes ont, some other teach- 
ing must come In, and then my conscience vill be violated. 

1. This brings me to—to what extont may a religions char- 
acter be given the school Instruction? In answer {ofer this 
fourth proposition :— a 

The degree of religions characterization to be given public 
instruction in any community in tor the people to decide, sab- 
ject—Arst, to State 'aw; second, to thelr own views of expedi- 


enuey. 

"rhe law at present forbids a Schoo} Board to prevent any 
tgscher from reading ihe Bible, praying, and singing bymns. 
Whether thia declelon shall sland, [s u question now before 
the Supreme Court, on an appeal from Clucinnati, — Even If it 
falle, it does not follow that ihe Board can ileten to the de- 
mand of the Adama street petitioners, or forbid every kind of 
religious teaching, 

je question remains, how far cau the Christian majority of 
a city or a Board proceed in ylving a Christian character to the 
pubiic teaching? 

‘Not so far, anewors the State, as to Interfere with rights of 
sgnaclence. "They mast be regarded to the utmost degres pos- 
sible. 

In Toledo, oar watchword will be, onr common school as It 
Is, More are gathered Into thle House of oure In proportion to 
the enrollment than in any other of the five lance cities of the 
State. Over siz thousand children were in ile walle the last 
gear with nearly onc hundred teachers, This House of ours is 
‘worth watchin 

iru 
fo march iom 
"Board, s 
thu State of Ohlo. 


people to say “Hands off." I rely upon you 
on put In charge of the Honso as members of 
they are in accord with the seatiment of 


SUnices from the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.] 


Scar] take this opportunity to thank you for your 
endeavor to publish and sustain a journal of “ Free 


Thought”—a journal that shall be s medium 
through which the pretentlons of all religions (so 
called’) shall be philosophically and severely, yet 


courteously, examined. To sustain you in the posi- 
tion you have taken you will require what Mr. H 
yer calls'true grit.’ Time alone will determine 
whether you are fortified with sufficient ‘grit' to suf- 
fer the apathy of friends, and the fierce opposition of 
enemies; for enemies you will necessarily make, 
however courteously or fairly you may state your 
position on questions euch as you will be constantly 
obliged to discuss. If the friends of free thought can 


ones be crganized, they wil undoubtedly be a power 
in the land; and the best means for preparing the 
basis for organization seems to me to be through 
such journals as THE INDEX.’ 


the next year's Inpex, and with it I send my beet 
wishes for a ‘Happy New Year’ to it and yourself. 
Indeed I con e one almost synonymous with 
the other. I most heartily congratulate you on the 


established succese of your experiment. I think it 
must have far exceeded your most sanguine expecta- 
tions Iam surprised and delighted to know that 
LT sentiments whlch ave. called forth such full and 

responses as have a n your paper are 
B0 Widespread. It really does seem to indicate a 
speedy breaking up of the old, crystallized supersti- 
tion which has so long held human reason in abey- 
ance. lam sure you are entitled to the gratification 
of feeling that you have afforded relief and comfort 
to many minds and hearts." 


——" Through the kindness of a friend, I first 
became areader of Tue Ipex. I like the broad 
foundation upon which it rests, also the tone and 
spirit of ita teachings. „But planting itelf outside the 
ible and Christianity seemed really too radical. Yet 
(true to my motto ‘prove all things’) I have read 
the paper carefully, and with in ig interest, and 
find its teachings in harmony with my highest con- 
Yetlons of truth. Much which I had deemed eros 
and unjust, ecology, ig aince: 
Gut of ny creed, and leaving fu thelr Send a OU 
sympathy for humanity, and an unshaken falth in 
nature, and nature's God. Tae [Dzx has a mission. 
‘May ite success be grand and glorious,” 


——"I am but seventeen years old, but, in the 
depths of orthodox Connecticitt, have always been a 
Rationalist, since I have been able to think for my- 
self. Iam with Tae IxpEx heart and soul, and wisb 
it success in its fight against the blasphemous dogmas 
that have fooled the world so long. The work of de- 
molition is the work of organization too, and I think 
the signa of the times grow more and more encour- 
aging in every way. From the only sermon I have 
beard from Mr. Frothingham, in Lyric Hall, I con- 
sider him the foremost man of the times.” 


—" Therein renew my subscription to your noble 
little sheet. My Califo: brother wrote mein reply 
on receiving the copies you sent him—‘So far as 
have had time toexamine, I am well pleased with the 
tone and complexion of the paper, and will take some 
little pains to bring it into notice here,’ Alluding to 
the above copies, ‘I thimk I shall take pleasure in 
reading them, and perhaps will subscribe.’ I hope 
he has done so, and influenced others as he 
promised.” 


——"Iam rejoiced to have a bound volume of 
Tne Inpex. ltisa valuable addition to our library. 
I have been all life collecting historical works, 
and THE INDEX is the exponent of the great relig- 
ious revolution now in progress, and to which so 


many people are blind. I like the getting up of the 
first volume of Taz INpex very much.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


FimsrIwpEPEXDENT Sociztr.—Regalar meetings of tbi, 
Society will be held during the spring ou Sunday forenoons, 
st 10x o'clock, In Daniels’ Block. corner of Jefferson and Sam- 
mit Strevtx, In the bail over tho U. 3. Express Office. The pob- 
Ile are cordially Invited, 

= 
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CoxrorrAWb Ixsemmarion. A Sermon by Rev, O. B. Frota- 
monax, presched In Lyric Hall, March 19, 1871. Now York: 
D. G. Francts, 17 Astor Place. ISl. pp. 38. 

Hoxz anp Hatta. A Monthly Magazino devoted to Healtk 
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Poetry. 


RETHOSPEOCT: 
PROLOGUE TO A COLLEGE POEM. 


‘When, clambering up some monntain high 
Whose summit seems to plerce the sky, 
Wearled and faint with tollaore pains, 
Its loftiest peak the pilgrim gains, 
Eager he scana the landscape o'er, 

Tn loveliness spread out before 

And, kindling at the glorious sight, 
‘His spirit drinks untold delight. 

But, satisfied at length, he fain 

Would trace the narrow path again, 
‘Which led bim from the fields below 

Up to the mountain's lofty hrow ; 

And as its mary course he soes, 

Now partly hidden by the trees, 

Now winding through some secret glen, 
And now o'er barren rocks 

Absorbed In calm and pleasing thought, 
Tta roughness be remembers not, 

But faithful calis to mind once more 
Each beaaty he had viewed before. 


‘Thos would I cast a lingering glance behind, 
As on the mountain's top we pause awhile, 
‘And trace again tho devious steps that wind 
‘Through wood and dale for many a weary mile; 
To paint a few fair scenes my muse would try, 
Bat, As she backward casts her thoughtful eye, 
The rough, unlovely wastes shall all forgotten lle. 


1857. Astanie. 


The Pudex. 


JUNE 3, 1871, 


The Edüor of Tax lxoex does not hold Mmsel/ rerponaibla. 
for tha opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
ars open for the fres discussion of all questiona included under 
Ma general purpoes. 


‘Complete files of Turm Impex for 1870, neatly bound 
Nb black morocco backs and marbled covers, will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $9.50 and 78 cents postage. 
Only à limited number can be farntahed. 
*TRUTRS FOR Tax TES, on Ravursentariys Parens 
paou Tux Inpex "—ia tho title of a neally-printed tract of elx- 
Je ablished by Taz Inpex Association, containing 
the “Pity Afirmations” and “ Modern Principles," together 
with an sdvertisement of Tm» Inpax. Twelve Thoussnd 
los have l. Tbe tract is deslgnod for gratu- 
(bation. One Hundred Copies will be sent for One 
Dollar, ora less number at the eame rate—oné cent d copy. 
‘will be sent free to those who will circulate them, 
but are unable to pay for them. 
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Editor, 
For the INDEZ ASSOCIATION , 


The * Waterloo [N. Y.] Yearly Meeting of 
the Friends of Human Progress ” will be held 
on June 9th, 10th, and lith. William J. 
Potter, Charles L. Remond, Anna M. Middle- 
brook, Elizabeth M. Powell, and George W. 
Taylo,, will be among the speakers. 

The * Nineteenth Yearly Meeting of Pro- 
gressive Friends " will be held at Longwood, 
Pa., on June 8th, 9th, and 10th. Among the 
speakers will be Wm. L. Garrison, John W. 
Chadwick, and Celia Burleigh. 

We regret that we cannot accept the cour- 
teous invitations to attend these meetings, 
being obliged to forego even the Annual Con- 
vention of the Free Religious Association, the 
first we have missed, But this is fortunately 
our own lose alone. 


In answer to inquiries we would say that 
three hundred copies of THE INDEX are laid 
aside every week in our office, for binding at 
the end of the year. 


! would be given to them by the daily practice of $ 


THE LEAVEN WORKING. 


In Tae INDEX No, 31 is contained an ac- 
count of a public meeting held in this city 
last July, the purpose of which was to pro- 
test against Bible-reading, and ao forth, in the 
public schools. A petition to the Board of 
Education, requesting the passage of regu- 
lations which should put an end to this prac- 
tice, was subsequently adopted by the persons 
who were chiefly interested in this meeting ; 
but from various causes it was finally decided 
to take no further steps in thia direction for 
the time being. But the seed thus sown has 
already borne fruit. Public attention was 
awakened to the subject; and at the late 
school election on May 9, the Young Men's 
Christian Association and their sympathizers 
made open and strenuous efforta to elect new 
members to the Board of Education plédged 
to retain the Bible in the schools. As stated 
a fortnight ago, the result of the election 
(which, we are informed, called ont by far the 
largest number of votes ever cast at a school 
election in this city) was a decided victory for 
the liberal cause. 

On the Sunday before this election a ser- 
mon was preached by a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of the place, which will be found on our 
third page. We are sorry that the narrow- 
ness of our space obliges us to put it in 
smaller type than the reply which precedes, 
both reprinted from the Toledo Blade; but 
we make what amenda we can by “leading” 
as much of it as possible, and trust that our 
readera will peruse it before beginning our 
lecture. By this course they will be enabled 
at once to correct any injustice into which 
we may have unintentionally fallen. Our 
atrictures will be seen to be severe; but if 
they are undeserved, the reader will perceive 
the fact, and form an independent judgment 
of his own. So far as possible, we always 
wish in such cases to place all the data for a 
just judgment side by side. 

The petition above referred to, und pur- 
tially quoted in the sermon, is here appended 
in full, althongh already printed in THe 
Inpex No. 33:— 

PETITION, 
‘To the Board of Education of the City of Toledo:— 


We, the undersigned, inhabitants, of Toledo, res- 
pectfully petition the Board of Education to pass 
regulations discontinuing the reading of the Bible, 
singing of hymns, offering of prayer, and all other exer- 
cises of a religious character, in the public echools of 
thie city, . 

Tor Uis request we would. asihin’ the following 
reason :— 

1, Because unlvergal education is the only guaran- 
tee of universal freedom ; and the preservaiion and 
improvement of our common school system is the 
only means of ensuring universal education. 

2, Because the preservation of our common 
school system requires the removal of every just 
cause of disaffection towards it. 

3. Because the public schools are supported by 
taxes levied upon the entire community, no exemp- 
tion being made on account of any religious opin- 
jons; and itis manifestly unjust that money thus 
raised should be used, directly or indirectly, to props- 
gate the sectarian Opinions of a part ot the com- 
muni " 

4 use es schools ure not a fit place 
for religious worship or instruction. The school 
funds are raised avowedly for educational purposes 
alone, and it is manifestly improper that they should 
be diverted to religious purposes, 

5. Because the utter separation of Church and 
State isa fundamental principle of republican gov- 
ernment ; and it is a plain violation of this principle 
to permit public religious worship or instruction in 
any national, state, or municipal institution. 

6. Because the reading of the Bible without note 
or comment is n peculiarity of Protestant Christian 
worship ; and, when practised in the public schools, 
it makes them Protestant Christian schools to that 
extent. 

7. Because the Protestant Christian character 
thus given to the public schools is as truly u just 
cause of grievance to all who are not Protestant 
Christians, aa the Catholic Christian character which 


ving | 


mass would be Sow of grievance to all who 
are not Catholic ‘istians. 

8. Because the present Protestant character of our 
public schools affords a plausible pretext for the dan- 
gerous demand of the Catholics for a division of the 
‘school funds ; and the only way to avoid the out 
tion of compl; with this demand is to make the 
schools neither Protestant nor Catholic, but purely 
secular. 

9. Because it is essential to the very existence of 
our common school system, that it ehould scrupu- 
lously respect the equal rights of all classes of the 
community, and should cease to manifest the par- 
tiality which it now does manifest to Protestant 
Christians, 


P. 5. Since the sermon on our third page 
and the above were pnt in type, Mr. Mc- 
Cracken has reprinted the former in full in 
the Toledo Blade, correcting typographical 
errors. We are glad to say that the word 
“fool” should have been “ foe,” and that the 
reason for ita being left uncorrected was the 
author’s absence from the city during the 
succeeding week. This fact should some- 
what modify what we have said, though the 
comparison of the liberals to the “ thief,” 
which was the chief reason for criticism, still 
remains. 

——— cds 

By an oversight we much regret the list of 
articles-in the June Radical was omitted from 
our last week’s paper. This is an admirable 
number of a magazine that grows better aa it 
grows older, and deserves the support of every 
thoughtful liberal in the land. We say 
thoughtful liberal—for the unreflecting liber- 
als (there are too many of this class) will 
take little interest in such a masterpiece of 
strong, masculine thought as Mr. Potter's 
lecture. Yetevery oue interested in the bear- 
ings of science on the belief in immortality 
should read it; and there are many such, we 
know, among our subscriber& Mr. Chad- 
wick’s chat about his Pagan friends is delight- 
ful. Col. Higginson gives a fine selection of 
passages from Buddha's "Path of Virtue," 
interspersed with appreciative commenta ; 
and as we have been reading thie book in 
course for several weeks at onr Sunday meet- 
ings (a better Bible we cannot find), we can- 
not forbear quoting his closing paragraph, 
every word of which we echo:— 


“If we had been brought up to hear these eloquent 
im read at family prayers by our purenta, had 
learned them by heart for our Sunday School lesson, 
bad heard them recited in liturgies, intoned In chants, 
would they touch us more or lees than when they 
come to us thus freshly, just brought from an un- 
known language and a far-off land? It would de- 
pend very much on our temperament. Some are 
more impressed by that which is old; others by that 
which is new. But, old or new, beauty is beauty, the 
sublime is the sublime. * What finds me,’ said Coler- 
ter depth than usual, that for me ia 
inspired.’ I do not envy that man who does not find 
the depth of his soul stirred by a book like this.” 


But here is the list:— 


Tux RADICAL: CoNTENTS ron Jese —Immortali- 
ty in the Light of Science. W. J. Potter. Four 
White Liles: Anna C. Bracket. Naiurni Selection 

Je Stahl Patterwon. My Pagan 
Friends: J. Chudwick. Tbe Buddhist “ Path of Vir- 
tue” T. W. Higginson, Seven Years: C. A, Barber. 
The Radical Club, Song of the Spirits that luli 
Fuust tu sleep. Notes: Editor. 


pi 


"The Toledo Democrat, of May 20, hae thé 
following paragraph in an editorial article :— 


“The evil effects of sectarian intermeddling with 
the school management to secure the teaching ot 
their peculiar speculative notions of theology and 
religion—from purely selfish motives—is becoming so 

t that immediate action on the part of the frienda 

Of the cause of universal education must be had or 
the whole system will crumble and decay. That 
such an exbibition of ill-natured bigotry and intol- 
erance as Mr. McCrscken's sermon—published in the 
Blade—should receive the sanction of a respectable 
minority of even hisown congregation, is cause for 
inful foreboding. No one can object to the teachi- 
tne of the exact sciences in our school, but a min- 
ority cannot be found in any county of the State 
thai will favor the teaching of any one of the many 
All that the schools are design- 


speculative theories. 
They are not 


ed tor, is to fit the pupil for research. 
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academies to aid discovery, nor are they to assist in 
establishing either side ot any disputed question. 
They have an ample field for usefulness in impart- 
inga knowledge of mathematics, and the known 
laws of language, natural philosophy and chem- 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


Among the reports of Ku-Klux ontrages 
and of the generally unsatisfactory condition 
cf Southern society, it is pleasant to hear of 
some points where attempts are being made 
at the problem of reconstruction with assured 
promise of success. Such an attempt is that 
near Fortress Monroe, under the management 
of Gen. S. C. Armstrong, where a “ Normal 
and Agricultural Institute" has been estab- 
lished for the instruction of young men and 
women of the colored race. The special fea- 
ture of this Institute is that it is an Indus- 
trial as well as Literary School. There ie a 
farm of one hundred and twenty-five acres, 
which is wholly cultivated by the labor of the 
male students. And the young women are 
instructed in every kind of domestic indus- 
try. A clothing establishment for the manu- 
facture of men’s and women’s garments is 
also connected with the Institute. The de- 
sign is to prepare the students not only to 
become teachers of schoola but to be instruc- 
tors of their race, wherever they may settle, 
in the arts of civilized life and in habits of 
good citizenship. The course of instruction 
does not spe a college curriculum, but is 
adapted to the needs of practical life. 

And whatever question there may be as to 
the success of institutions elsewhere that 
have attempted to combine physical and 
mental labor, the three years’ experiment 
there at Hampton has certainly resulted as 
advantageously as its friends expected. One 
excellent result is that it helps counteract 
the idea, which very many of the negroes 
naturally have, that physical labor, owing to 
its having been a badge of eluvery, is degrad- 
ing and still a mark of aervility. Those who 
go out from the Institute are eagerly sought 
and are put at once into places of trust and 
inflnence. Thus far, indeed, it has been 
found difficult for the schools to keep them 
as teachers; for, on account of their superior 
kvowledge of affairs, they are very apt te be 
elected to public office, —are made town com- 
missioners, or sent to the Legislature, 
perhaps. And so they everywhere become 
efficient helpers in the work of civil and 
social reconstruction. 

Gen. Armstrong, who conceived the idea 
of the Institute when acting as agent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau at Humpton, and who is 
still its inspiring genius, ig the son of an 
American Missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands. To hie father, perhupe, more than 
to any other is due the system of schools 
which have marked the miesionary 
operations at the Sandwich Islands 
with exceptional success And the son 
evidently has the same idea,—that educa- 
tion must be the basis of all real social and 
religious progress. Though he is connected 
with the “Evangelical” denominations, he 
does not appear to lay very much stress upon 
the “ Evangelical” dogmas; and though his 
Iustitute is (or has been) nominally under 
the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association, he designs that it shall be un- 
sectarian in its instruction. When the Gen- 
eral was asked about the religious teaching 
of the Institute (and this was in a mixed 
company of Orthodox and Liberal persons), 


he replied: * We don't think it needful to 
say anything about. doctrines; the colored 
people are thoroughly posted on them al- 
ready; hell-fire ie their special delight and 
the staple of their religious talk ; the ‘revival’ 
is chronic among them,—it is the easiest 
thing in the world to start one; but I 
sheuldn’t think my hen-roost any safer dur- 
ing a 'revival than any other time; they 
don’t generally connect religion with morali- 
ty. Therefore the special aim of our religious 
teaching is to show that the religion which is 
worth anything must appear in good charac- 
ter and life.” 

We find little to complain of in that sort 
of “Evangelical” teaching. We wish the 
South, aye, the North too, were full of it. 
But how many earnest workers like Gen. 
Armstrong, and how many years of such 
work it must take, to eradicate the false 
views of religion which prevail not alone 
among the colored people, but which 
they through many generations have been 
trustfully imbibing from their “Christian” 
masters! Religion needs to be reconstruct- 
ed in the South, among the whites as well ag 
among the blacks, before we shall have a 
solid’ social and civil reconstruction ; and 
Gen. Armatrong, at the Hampton Institute, 
has begun at the right end by teaching that 
religion, to be worth anything, must show 
itself in practical virtne. 

W. J.P. 
_——————— 
CAN SCIENCE FIND GODT 


Mr. Abbot, in his Horticultural Hall ad- 
dress in Boston, says that “Science alone 
must give the final reply to our anxious and 
earnest questions” about God and immortali- 
ty; and adds, that he is “ convinced that the 
final anawer of science will but deepen, fortify, 
and exalt our human faith in God as intelli- 
gent, self-conscious Being,” and that he 
“trusts that it will strengthen, purify and 
elevate our human hope of immortality as 
continued individual existence? This is 
certainly a cheerful prophecy to one who be- 
lieves and wants to believe the *great veri- 
ties.” It would have been more satisfactory, 
however, if he had told us upon what grounds 
he rests his prophecy. Certainly he does not 
argue from the signs of the times, foraccord- 
ing to him—* the progress of physical science 
has called the faith of mankind in God and 
Immortality into grave and most painful 
doubt;" while the intuitive school which 
merely asserts God “ begs the question” and 
“takes for granted the very truth to be dis- 
covered.” The question which naturally sug- 
gests itself ig, what reason has Mr, Abbot for 
his lively hope of the good time coming ? 
and also, since he believes in God as “in- 
telligent self-conscious Being," how is it that 
his science, or scientific method, which he 
believes in applying, has reached that truth? 
If Mr, Abbot believes that science must give 
the final reply, what science, we would ask, 
gives his present reply. that God is and is self- 
conscious ? 

I can understand how science can give us 
a “knowledge of phenomena,—their resem- 
blances, co-existences and successions ;" how 
science can give the order and Jaws of God; 
but how science can give God, I cannot con- 
ceive. Can you see him at the end of the 
telescope or at the bottom of the microscope? 
Can you extract from your retort a few grains 
or specks of spirit, or catch a little bit of the 
hidden life of God between your pincers? 


If yon could, yon would call it carbonate of 
lime, protoplasm, or some other matter “of 
the earth, earthy.” It seems to me that the 
scientific method of investigation has never 
reached and never can reach God, and that 
the final reply of science will be—“law I 
know, but as to God I know him not.” 

Mr. Abbot says he believes that “science 
will but deepen, fortify and exalt our fatth in 
God as intelligent, self-conscious Being.” 
How does science give “faith?” Faith in 
God may come with science, but, strictly 
speaking, does it come from science? I think 
that science gives neither the idea of God 
nor the feeling of faith in God. But we have 
this idea, and so do almost all of our acien- 
tific men, if we may jndge from their lan- 
guage. They speak of the “Creator,” the 
“Great First Cause,” the “Infinite,” the 
“Absolute,” “God,” “Deity,” “Infinite Be- 
ing," and use other expressions which betray 
a belief in a Supreme Power, an "nnseen 
Pilot,” as Emerson calls him. How do they 
get this idea? Just as the meanest child of 
God gets it—by intuition. It comes—that is 
all we can say; comes wi/hout science and 
with acience, but not from science. That is 
my belief, &o that, according to Mr. Abbot, T 
suppose I am one of the aristocratic intuit- 
ionalists I cannot help it; I have the idea of 
God; I cannot see how science can give it; 
something does give it, for I have it; that 
something I call intuition, for the want of a 
better name. Mr. Abbot says that “the In- 
tuitional theory is a marvellous labor-saving 
machine, doing the work of consolation for 
human hearts without taxing the powers of 
the human brain.” That is true,—it is a 
labor-saving machine, in full harmony with 
this age that believes in labor-saving ma- 
chines. I grant it is the short-cut theory, 
but indolence is pardonable for taking the 
short-cut way when it is the only apparent 
way. 

Again, Mr. Abbot thinks thit “it lies in 
the inevitable logic of the Intuitional theory 
to refuse fellowship on equal terme to all 
&theists and materisliste;”—that we must 
claim to belong to a * spiritual aristocracy," 
as we assume to have an intuitive faculty 
which they do not possess. Very well; if 
we affirm we have what atheists have not, do 
they not affirm to have what we have not? 
If we have an intuitive faculty, which they 
disclaim for themselves, they also claim a 
superior reason and logical faculty, and there- 
fore claim, it may be said to belong to a pro- 
found logical aristocracy. As for a spirit of 
pride and contempt, I confess I have seen it 
quite as often manifested by those who assert 
themselves atheists as by the intuitionalists. 
The former class are not unfrequently given 
to boasting of their superior reason ; are not 
over-sensitive, and will not be kept awake 
o’ nights by the wounds of a sensitive nature 
or the fear of being spiritually ostracised. 
They ask no sympathy, and scorn your con- 
tempt. They are sufficiently pachydermatons 
to get through this world, though they are 
pronounced “ spiritually legless.” 

But who are the avowed atheists? Dr. 
Maudsley says,—' There is hardly one, if in- 
deed there be eyen one, eminent scientific in- 
quirer, who has denied the existence of God, 
while there is notably more than one who 
has evinced a childlike simplicity of faith.” 
If you mean by atheism, not a disbelief, but 
a non-belief in God, then it is possible that 
there are some atheists among eminent men ; 
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but it is easy to show from various passages 
in the works of the ablest philosophers and 
scientists of the present day that they do be- 
lieve in a Supreme Power, or else they say 
uot what they mean and mean not what they 
suy. I might quote from Owen, Lyell, Hux- 
ley, Darwin, Agassiz, Maudsley, Spencer, 
Mill, De Morgan, and others to prove this, 
if necessary. These men are sceptical, as 
many great thinkers are; but it is not these 
great men, but little men with a little know- 
ledge, a dangerous thing, who are the avowed 
atheists of the day—men who are not known 
and never will be known outside the limits of 
their own town. I do not believe that scien- 
tific men are generally hostile to theism. I 
think they generally accept it, not because 
they are acientists, but because they are men, 
with human hearts. I cannot see how scien- 
tific tools and methods can ever prove or dis- 
prove the existence of God. When they at- 
tempt it, I am ready to reply like the “Spirit 
of Denial” in Thorndale. “I believe,” Seck- 
endorf would sometimes say, * I believe in 
God till your philosophers bring me a dem- 
onstration of his existence.” “And then ?” 
Isaid. “And then—I do not believe in the 
demonstration," 
W. H. S. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


On the Darwinian principle, bow is it that 
some tribes of the animal world are gregari- 
ous and others are not? Man, most malig- 
nantly of all, runs to flocks and herds. And 
80 the perpetual cry to the unorganized relig- 
ionist is, * What will you give us instead of 
our present church, or churches?" To most 
a question not easily answered. 

For everybody must belong to something or 
to somebody. Not to be of a party in politics 
is a reproach; to be out of a chureh is to be 
“out of Christ ;” not to be at least of some 
sect is to be an infidel. Even the Southern 
slayes used to taunt free negroes as having no 
master, and Carlyle somewhere speaks of “a 
negro gone masterless,” aa the unluckiest of 
beings. 

Creeping on all fours is not confined to 
babes in robes, or swaddling clothes. What 
are called men are mostly still prone on the 
ground. Some young animals do not open 
their eyes till nine or more daysold. How 
many human beings there are who seem never 
to open theirs, at any attainable age! 

Individual, personal freedom, in politics, in 
religion, in social life, is not yet known as a 
discovery, still legs as an enjoyed reality. We 
count men numerically only. A nation half 
Catos would not be so great as one half Cati- 
lines, unless it were also greater in multitude. 
So a church of twelve members, with every 
one a“ John the beloved disciple,” would not 
be go great as one of a hundred, though every 
tenth man were a Judas Iscariot. 

A man asked me yesterday,—* How large is 
your church?” I answered,—“Jnet large 
enough to hold me.” “Why,” said he, “I 
should not like to join such a church as that.” 
** No," said I, “ nor need you ; but would you 


not like to 2e such a church?” He asked— 
“How ?” 
Just there is thedifficulty. How to beany- 


thing but what we are, and have been for 
ages! 

A party, or a church, is a body of persona 
who all agree to think alike. Of course, 
agreement is impossible but on one condi- 
tion; and that is that none shall really think 


at all. All come up, or rather go down, to 
just the same dead level. . There is a picture 
of a heathen temple where the head of the 
god sifting on his throne touches the top. 
Let him attempt to rise, and he unroofs the 
building. So the sects, sitting in their sanc- 
tuaries, touch the very ridge-pole. Let a 
member attempt to grow taller, and it costs 
him his head, or the church its roof. Indeed, 
it has been known to cost both. 

How shall we ever.convince men and wo- 
men that they, individually and separately, 
are of “more value than many sparrows "— 
not to say, than many sects or parties, or all 
churches, all governments? 

I can answer the question—“ What will 
you giveus instead?” in works better than in 
words, I was six months in Salem, com- 
mencing last September. My weekly lecture 
was poor, O I know too well how poor! But 
to my attentive, ever wide-awake congrega- 
tion, it did at least keep that question fully 
answered, 

Most of the free rcligionists everywhere 
were ten or twenty years ugo living, working 
abolitionists. To preach deliverance to the 
captives, and to practise what they preached, 
was their religion—their work and worship. 
They wished, they needed no other. What 
they now do, or should do, is to transfer their 
energies, grown strong by use, to the work of 
emancipating the millions of victims now 
held under the not less terrible thraldom of 
sect and party, social and political as well as 
religious; but pre-eminently religious. 

And what these victims need to learn is 
that they, like the Southern freedmen and 
women, can just as well work and worship 
by and for themselves, individually and separ- 
ately, as under masters and overseers. And 
a great deal better. 

The lord of the lash has disappeared from 
the cotton field. He must be hunted from 
his last hiding-place; for in the pulpit he is 
the same direful divinity with vesture only 
changed. 

The slave is delivered from the rice swamp, 
and is slowly working hia way to nobler con- 
ditions in at least a “ Promised Land” of 
Freedom. By the same instrumentalities is 
Liberty to be'proclaimed on the spiritual plan- 
tation ; and in both instances the “ what in- 
stead” shall be Freedom instead of Slavery. 

Can THe INDEX make room for one more 
word, and that a mere suggestion? The 
country teems with multitudes who are tired 
of the old chaff aud husks, shells and bones 
of the past. But they dare not turn from the 
old feeding-troughs and flesh-pote, empty 
though they be and have long beem, until 
they see at least a reasonable prospect that 
their last state shall not be worse than the 
first. In that one consideration, let THE IN- 
DEX and all workers in this mighty vineyard 
behold what should constitute a most import- 
ant part of the work in hand. 


v 
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* We Germans,” said Strauss in the preface 
to his “New Life of Jesus," “can be politi- 
cally free only in proportion as we have made 
ourselves spiritually, morally, and religiously 
free”? This truth isa universal one. The 
American theory of free government can 
never be faithfully carried out, so long as the 
American peopleare sunk in orthodox super- 
stition. Of this, Bible-reading in our schoola 
is simply one illustration. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondents muat run tha riek of typographical 


errors. The utinoal care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space wili be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Megibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


A RADICAL ON MARTYRDOM, 


I think the readers of Tae Inpex will be interest- 
ed in a littledinner-table episode that fell under my 
observation the other day. My friend H. had been 
speaking of the Protestant martyrs in the time of 
“Bloody Mary's" reign. E. expressed great admira- 
tion for their heroism and constancy. 

H. said :—" Certainly, they were very brave, and it 
was consistent with their religion to die for it, bat I 
do not think any sensible person would consent to be 
burned for the sake of his creed now.” 

“* | should, rather than recant. Wouldn't you?” 


Not L" 
our creed, then.” 
ical.” 


don't think much of 
Neither do I. Iama . 

E.—" Do you mean to say you would recant then, 
to escape death ?” 

.—" If I thought it likely that I should be burned, 
I think I should leave." (Laughter from some Christ- 
ians.) 
.—' Well, just suppose you could not get away; 
you were bound to the stake, and your inquisitorssay 
to you,— Renounce your creed, and accept ours’ 
What would you say, if you knew death to be the 
only alternative f” 

ae 1 oe say, in ete, Vig rei 
you are impertinent. I cannot do your ridding, 
28 I have no creed, but I am willing to do the rea- 
sonable thing, and I will accept your creed if you will 
let me [A hen I got well out of hearing, I should 
end cs it ae gi i I uk. I souls i nee 
good by living than ing, and I am willing to 
{i's good cause, believing that the end justifies the 
means I am not ‘ to die’ for the sake of 
all the words in the ictionary. Tam not a coward, 
but the age of creeds is past.” 

E—"No one can argue with you, for you've no 
creed, and one cannot fell where you stand.” 

H.—* Exactly. Ido not fix the Jaws of the Uni- 
verse, but I try to act well my part.” 

E. here “changed the aubject.” H.'s radicalism 
left him no ground for any argument except abuse, 
which be is too gentlemanly to use. I was remind- 
ed of In Memoriam: = 
«Perplexed In faith. but pure In deede, 

At last he beat bis muelc ont." 
W. H. D. 


[Radicalism might, we think, bave bad a more 
high-minded representative —Ep.] 
I e 
NAME OR NICKNAME? 


Denxrnx, N. Y., 20 May, 1871. 
Dean IxpEx :—I hasten to proclaim my ready ac- 
ceptance of the views of your coi lent as ex- 


pn, in the first extract under '' Voices from the 
'eople " in the issue No. 73, May 20. 

le says we should not try to vindicate ourselves 
against the charge of being infidels, but that we 
should allow, or even profess, that we are. That hits 
the right nail on the head; it will take the wind out. 
of the sails of the enemies of mental freedom, and 
remove an obstacle that lies in the way of freedom's 


Progress. 

fore I left Ireland, I bad heard—actually heard— 
that there were infidels in America, Now there were 
none of America’s curiosities which I, when I land- 
ed, was more desirous to see than an infidel. So, be- 
fore being in the country Jong, a friend, knowing my 
wishes, and having quite an opinion of my contro- 
versia) ability, took me to the house of an infidel. 
I found to my inexpressible surprise that the infidel 
was a man, nothing short of it—and even a gentle- 
man! Devil aborn was on his head, nor did he n 
fail unfold. I was nonplussed. 

“Why, sir,” said I, “ you must be a Christian, and 
a good Catholic?" “Tam neither," was the reply, 
Then, after a display of respectful phrases disavow- 
ing the intention of imputing anything tending, in 
him, to infidelity, I said: "And, sir, what may È be 
allowed to cal) you?” “An infidel, my friend; I am 
an infidel.” 

Here the interview ended. I wasn't prepared. I 
wanted to—go home—liome for something ] thought 
1 forgot. E 

Let us then by all means accept the name. The 
bad moral secondary meaning which bas been linked 
with it will soon drop off, and the gentlemen who 
apply this term to us becanse-we refuse to adore, an; 
longer, a God which priests created, will lose their 
best weapon of offence, and free religion will pro- 


“' Tis the devil,” said the priests, when Luther 
gave an account of the indulgences different from 
that of Tetzel. “ Concedo,” says Luther; “and now 
the coast is clear for your answer to the devil's argu- 
ment.” This proved somewhat more troublesome to 
the priests than the cry of “ devil.” 

Since Luther's time, the devil has grown beautiful- 
1y Jess, insgmuch se tat he is now little more than a 

adow. A substitute waa needed, and so infidel has 
come upon the carpet. Let us accept the name, and 
be proud that by unflinching rrpgLrTY to Nature and 


THE INTIEX. 


Reason we bave earned a title which makes clearer 
our stand aguinst fraud and falsehood. 
J. T. BLAKENET. 

[Both the above article and the extract referred to 
lay altogether too much stress upon a supposed pol- 
emical advantage to be derived from voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the name “infidel.” It is thought that 
the enemy is confounded by the boldness and dash 
which are manifested by such a course. But suppose 
in a dispute an antagonist gets angry and exclaims— 
"Sir you are s liar and aknave!" It would un- 
doubtedly confound bim, and very effectually spike 
his cannon, were the person addressed to réply cool- 
ly—" You are correct; I am a liar and a knave.” 
Yet what man who respects bimself would make 
such an admission merely for the sake of getting the 
victory in an argument? This case ls precisely sim- 
ilar In kind, though more offensive in degree, to the 
ease of & bigot who cries—" Infidel, infidel!’ In- 
stead of admitting bia indirect accusation of moral 
delinquency, or sticking the epithet defiantly in our 
hat like a cockade or party badge, we choose to turn 
our back upon him, and go quietly about our own 
business. Our correspondents consider chiefly the 
controversial opportunity offered; we consider sole- 
ly the actual meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
word, and the truthfulness or untrutbfulpeas of the 
charge thus made. With entire respect for thelr opin- 
ion in the matter, we see less and less reason for 
changing our own.—Ep.] 


———————— 
THE HADICALISW OF JESUS, 


Para, Brazit, March 2, 1871. 

Temporarily a resident of a far distant region, I 
have perused with muco interest a few back numbers 
of Tug Inpex which a friend kindly sent me, Re- 
flecting upon their contents, I am again reminded of 
a frequent tendency of radical writers by which they 
do not limit their denials to what we consider the un- 
founded claims in bebslt of Jesus, or at all events by 
which they pass over certain marked qualities whic! 
must be conceded to bim, even when he is led 
from a strictly humanitarian standpoint. Perhaps 
this is a natural result; it certainly is a frequent one. 
In impetuous recoil from one extreme, ecple are 
apt to rush into the other; and in this particular case 
the earnest denial of unreasonable cl in his be- 
half seems to bave been followed by an oversight of 
excellences which in another would probably have 
received marked consideration. In regard to what 
we consider one of these omissions, one to which it 
seems singular that radical writers should bave made 
so little reference, we will with Tor permission offer 
a few thoughts. We refer to his position as arad- 
ical reformer, and one whom, when all the circum- 
stances are considered, we must admit to have been 
one of the most thorough and outspoken known to 
history, His unequalled reverence and optan, of 
belief seem to have partially concealed this other 
trait, which was a no less marked characteristic. 
It was, however, this, more than all else, which so 
shortened his mission, and caused his so early death. 
Little cared the Scribes and Phárisees that he spent 
his time teaching love to God and to man, or that be 
exbibited in himself the truest life of which we have 
any recerd. These in themselves would not have 

iven them a moment's uneasiness. So far he was to 
them only an enthusiast, on whom it was not worth 
while to waste a passing thought: But, when he 
criticised their deeds in such iain language; when 
he publicly stigmatized their righteousness as formal, 
hollow, und worthless, demanding something far 
higher and better of his followers; when be called 
them hypocrites, who devonred widows’ house; 
when he declared that they made their proselytes ten 
times more the child of bell than themselves, the res- 
pectable doctore of div tie “revered and pious 
teachers of society who omitted no tithe of Jewish 
ceremony, the influential conservators of law and 
order, the upholders of their ancient constitution ; 
and, above when he consigned their sacred Tem- 
ple and its observances to future oblivion, both of 
which they believed bad received the direct consecra- 
tion of Jehovah,—their indignation and wrath knew 
no restraint. Who was Jesus, to doubt whet they 
considered most sacred? Who was he, who inten- 
tionally and repeatedly violated their Subbath, deny- 
ing their observance of it and declaring it made sole- 
ly lor the service of man? Had he no reverence for 
institutions hoary with age, no regard fur hallowed 
:ociations ? as be wiser than they all, the man 
unlearned in lettere whose origin was so humble, the 
companion of publicans, sinners and outcasts? Never 
must such a blasphemer of sacred Hines be permitted 
to go free, scattering such pestilential heresies among 
the ignorant people. We moderns cannot probably 
ral’y understand the horror with which many & con- 
servutive Jew must have beard some of the rebukes 
of Jesus. Our habits and modes of thought are dit- 
ferent, and we have poni, whicb stands in the 
«nme relation to ourselves as did their history and re- 
ligious observances to them. There seems to be no 
good reason for supposing that the Jewish leaders or 
people were then much worse, morally, than the peo- 
ple of the present day. The new doctrines of Jesus 
destroyed many things which the orthodox Jew held 
most sacred ; it alao placed the despised Gentile on 
the same footing as those who had always considered 
themselves the specially chosen people of God. No 


doubt many honestly believed that the effect of the 
new teaching would be the confusion of all correct 
views of right and wrong, and the annihilation of 
all true religious belief. 'e al) remember with what 
misconception and bitterness the doctrine of a higher 
law was assailed only a few years ago among us, and 
this after all had to do only with a political document 
of comparatively recent date. Caisphas declared 
that it was better that one man should die, than that 
the nation should perish, How many in this country 
would have rejoiced to have bad Mr. Garrison, or Mr. 
Phillips, or Sumner, euffer the extreme penalty of our 
law? Yet these very persona honestly regard Cain- 
phas and the leaders of the Jews with horror, no*see- 
ing how completely they themselves occupied a sim- 
ilar position, and manifested the same spirit. Then, 
as now, the aid of the secular power was sought to 
crush heresy, because in all agea men have doubted 
either the power of truth to vindicate itself or the 
capacity of human nature to perceive and to ac- 
knowledj 1n this regard, the superiority of the 

ismarked and singulsr. Believing hu- 
man nature to be the creation of God, he could not 
doubt its capacity to recognize and to accept truth 
when it was presented. Consider to what feeble 
hands his m was entrusted, The ignorant fish- 
ermen, the despised (ax-yatherers, the abandoned of 
either sex, were those to whom he commended those 
high spiritual trutha which the world does not yet 
fu! y appreciate, By whom before were ruch called 
the light of the world, or exhorted to become per- 
fect? Leaving no written word, requiring no creed, 
establishing no rite, his faith in God and in the hu- 
man nature which He gave to man, was such that he 
freely committed to these the truth, certain that it 
would eventually defeat all opposition and overcome 
all obstacles. The radical character of the reform he 
inaugurated, the most radical one ever attempted 
grew out of this supreme faith, and it would seem, 
that the world should have learned from it that there 
is no essential antagonism between the mest radical 
views and a deeply reverential spirit, Here, however, 
men seem determined to be blind, and to insist that 
moral dishonesty must be at the foundation of all 
theological doubt, From some obliquity of mind we 
generaly find it much easier to be patient wirh those 
who believe more than we do, than with those who 
believe lesa. He is a rare person, who.can treat both 
classes with uniform respect and unalloyed sweet- 
ness. In view, however, of the nt that 
has been made in liberality of belief within the last 
fifty years, we may hope for more of this spint, so 
desirable for all parties, and that by slow degrees, 
perhaps, but still surely, mankind will come to the 
conviction that sincerity of bellef is the essential 
point, and that barmony of purpose and aims does 
not necessarily conflict with the most diverse specu- 
lative opinione. 


A VINDICATION Of MER, 


Piymoura, Wis., April 30, 1871. 

"Mn. Angor :—I solicit a corner in your paper to 
express an opinion; for, humble as I am, I too 
have an opinion. I ama Radical Republican—I 
am one of the original members of the present Re- 
publican party! I was a member of the Convention 
when that party was organized in this State. Pre- 
vious to that I was a freesoiler. I never fullowed 
any political leader merely because he held acciden- 
tal power and had bis bandsfulluf patronage. Icon- 
sider the use ef the Republican party to be to secure 
man's natural, political, religious, and social rights. 

Charles Sumner is one of our greatest statemen. In 
the arena of our national politics none stands higher. 
To all hia public acis (save his vore on the Alaska 
treaty) I have been forced to commend and admire 
him. Agninet his private moral character I bave 
never heard a word breathed. Beyond this, the pub- 
lic have no right to inquire, It is none of our busi- 
ness whether he is socially agreeable or not. Gen. 
Grant and Mr. Sumner do not like each other, and 
some of your correspondents seem to think Ibis an 
unpardonable offence on the part of the Senator. 

he friends of the President saw fit to deprive the 

nation of bis great services as Chairman of the Com- 
mitteeon Foreign. Relutions, and to put in bis place 
a person of very inferior abilitics, and one whose 
honesty is not above suspicion. This was done pub- 
licly and avowedly because Sumner was not so 
ly on friendly terms with the President, 


Senator Howe proclaimed this in the Senate of the | 


United States, and in his letter to the Golden Age. 
Jn the letter he was distinct in showing tbat the 


| President had no official business with the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Relations—that his public acts and 
relations were with the Senate through its President. 
In this he was right. Mr. Crane seems to ‘barge 
Mr. Sumuer with “impugning the motives” of the 
President, as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations! s 

However Mr. Sumner's speech in the Senate, af- 
ter be was displaced from his chai hip, may be 
construed, I have yet to learn that in that Committee 
beever breathed aught against the President's motives. 
I do not believe he did. If he did, we have Senator 
Howe's authority for saying that the President had 
no business with thet committee. Why, then, 
should be or his friends ask thata man pleasing to 
him sit there? Gen. Grant ence held s position un- 
der President Johnson, and beld it, too, after he be- 
came displeasing to the President, and refused to va- 
cate his place, though Mr. Johnson proved by all bis 
cabinet that be agreed to do so upon the happening 
of a certain contingency, which actually did happen. 

We all commended Gen. Grant for that. and yet 
now, when in Johnson's seat he (or his filends for 


him) displace a useful public servant from a posltion 
with which the President has no official or other 
business, I am astovished to find Republicans ap- 
plauding! 

But Mr. Crane says:— The recommendations of 
the Execntive are always entitled by other depart- 
ments of the government to a careful, candid and 
respectful consideration.” Very well. Strike always 
from the sentence and insert wsvally, and 1 fully 
agree with your correspondent. 

But the jident's recommendation in the shape 
of s treaty with the government de jure or de facto, 
Ido not know which, of San Domingo was sent to 
the Senate over a year ago, and did receive a " re- 
spectful consideration ;" and after ita virtual rejec- 
tion, it was only “respectful” for the President to 
submit, and drop his favorite project. Instead of 
this, he persevered in his course and emyfloyed the 
navy of the United States, as Mr. Sumner has fully 
shown, without any constitutional or legal authority 
whatever, to sustain the government of President 
Baez till the annexation of that country to ours could 
be perfected. 

o matter what the ostensible cause of Mr, Bum- 
ner's removal waa, minds impartial and non-partizan 
will not fail to see that his opposition to the Ban 
Domingo treaty wes the cause of the t 
wrong done to the public by putting Simon Cam- 
eron at the bead of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, at this particular time, when a very important 
treaty with one of the first powers of the earth is 
likely to engage its attention, in the place of the 
moat eminentstatesman of the country. 

The daoger to all free governments is the en- 
croachments uf Executive power, and when a Presi- 
dent of the United States can find the means of hay- 
ing & great statesman, because he ie not on agreeable 
social terms with him, displaced from an important 
position in another depariment of the government 
than his own, and baye a little man put in bis place 
whose social lastes are more congenial, it is time for 
all lovers of liberty to watch. 

Evw. M. MacGraw. 


99 — ——— 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


A religion of ied is the greatest need of the 
fimen. A revival preacher, a professedly educated 
and Christian man, recently said ina discourse that 
a horse thief had a better chance of gaining heaven 
than a man of high moral principles. Such a relig- 
jon, founded, as it professedly is, on the assumed doc- 
trine of the total depravity of man, ls ne longer of 
any significance to enlightened, thinking people. 
Tlie sooner we ignore the doctrines and name of auch 
a religion, the more rapid will be our progress in all 
that pertains to the welfare and improvement of hu- 
maoity. It is time to teach a religion that recog- 
nizes man as a child of God; that makes character 
fundamental; that bases Improvement on self-cul- 
ture; that shows suffering to be the legitimate issue 
of wrong-doing ; that polnts to personal effort as the 
only means of overcoming the consequences of vio- 
lated law ; thatsays—" you must sow good reed, if you 
would reap good fruits;" that requires devotion to 
enh and rewards every man for his Own earnest 
effort, 

Weare glad Free Religion does not bind to creed 
or dogma, nor promise to reward any man by Im- 
puting to him the righteousness of another. It iso 
religion of manhood, a religion of reason. Hence it 
is ncceptable to thousands who are no lunger con- 
tent to feed on the withered huske of orthodoxy. It 
recognizes a universal element in all religions, aud 
is therefore a religion of humanity. It does not reat 
satisfied with present attainments, but strikes boldly 
out ip search of more truth and invites investigation 
and criticism. Nothing is too sacred to be inveati- 

ted ; indeed, investigation is the sacred right of all. 

Tee Religion invites it, as the only means of de- 
tecting error and discovering truth, Avy system 
that fears investigation and iguores reason cuts off all 
means of healthy growth, and must sooner or later 
yield its place to a more vigorous and vital system, 

Now we want to awaken a spirit of investigation 
among the people that shall culminate in the rejec- 
tion of authority such as the church has used, and 
that shall learn t decide all questions by weight of 
evidence. Conscience, honor, moral principle, noble 
uspiration, devotion to truth, work for humanity, in- 
telligence, pass for nothing with the church, unless 
the authority of her religion be recognized and obey- 
ed. She says:—" Receive my doctrine, or go down 
to the depths of dark despair." Here is tyranoy on 
the one part and slavery on the other, Nothing of 
freedom, nothing ofhumanity is found. Under such 
conditions there can be no Healthy eros because 
there can be no vigorous exercise of the faculties, 
Freedom will induce thought; and thought will lead 
to culture, aspiration, and earnest work. But for 
freedom, we should not have Tae INp&x and the 
other noble workers thal are striving to lead others to 
the serene heights where reason can have her perfect 

There are many who have never felt the in- 
spiration that freedom brings, who would gladly 
read publicutions of the free party, if the frien 
who have them would band tbem around. This seems 
the most eficctual way of reaching those who are 
ready, but never have had the opportunity to investi- 
gate the claims of Free Religion. Where the light 
of the new dispensation shines, there horse-thieves 
will not be considered the most available candidates 
for the heavenly state. People will gradually learn 
to restrain and govern their passions, and to cultivate 
and improve the higher faculties, when they know 
they must suffer the full consequences of their mis. 
deeds. T. K. P. 
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THE INDEX. 


“No Apuirrance!"—Mr. Curtis bas given bia | 
* Charles Dickens” in Music Hall. and finding him- 
wolf in the city where ministers ao foolishly disputed 
each other as to the future destiny of Mr. Dickens, 
had much to say concerning " ecclesiasticism," which 
he labored to show waa the worst, un we have to fear. 


He took special occasion to hit the Baptists, in what } 


be considered their (at present) sensitive point,—the | 
communion question. I have seen no allusion to 
Mr. Curtis's hit in the newspapers, but it was the 
most decided and direct thrust at s particular sect 
that the writer ever heard on any occasion. He re- 
lated the story of a church-member, who, being a 
stranger in acertain place, went into a certain church 
on the Sabbath day, and remained after sermon at 
communion service.’ The deacons looked uneasily at 
him and at one another, and finally went to the 
stranger, and in a whisper accosted him thus:—“ Per- 
haps you—you—are—nre—not aware—but—but this 
isa s and so church." “ Yes," mildly returned the 
stranger, "lam aware of it.” " Well,” rejoined the 
deacons.  we—we—do not expect—eh—that-—any— 
will partake except those who belong to a—a—so and 
ao church.” "Oh," said the stranger, taking bia bat, 
“I thought this was a Christian church, and that you 
were celebrating the Lord's Supper; but if this is a 
private entertainment, I beg your pardon for intrud- 
ing, and will retire.” Those who ever heard Mr. 
Curtis lecture can imagine how he would relate this 
little parable ; and what do you think, Mr. Edito: 
ive and stately gentleman, looking very much like 
r. Rollin H. Neale, sat in his accustomed place at 
Music Hall lectures, at the speakers left hand.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


A letter recently passed through the New York 
P. O., addressed as follows : 
Bostmaster, blese to sent him strait, 
Ben-syl-vany is der ataight ; 
Olt Venango, dav’s their gounty, 
Vere oil bours out mit Hefen's pounty ; 
Franklin, she's der gounty seat, 
Der Bost Offiee on Liberdy street ; 
Sharly Taylor, he's der man ; 
Bend dis yust so quick you can. 


A pompous individual walked up to the office of 
the Stockton House, Cape May, one day last week, 
and with considerable flourish signed the book, and 
exclaimed, "Tm Lieutenant Governor of —. "’ 
“ That doesn't make any difference,” says the polite 
clerk, * you will be treated just as well as the others,” 
Exchange. 
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MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND PHYSICAL CULTURE ; 
OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRUE LIVING. By Professor F. 
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gymnasium and choosing apparatus to doing the exercises. 

e serles of exercises with the Indian clabs alone, js the 
Dest ever publiched. Those who wanta good work on gym- 
mastic culture should not faU to get this one. Dr. Dio Lewis 
says, ""Thle is an admirable gulde to physical caltare.” 


TALKS TO MY PATIENTS.—Hints on Getting Well and 
Keeping Well. By Mrs. E. B. Gleason, M. D, 

oman agents wanted everywhere. Thousands are being 
sold, Fuil contents and terme of agency sent on application, 
Price, by mall, $1.50. 

This book is designed mainly for women, of all n 
treats principally on the direares of women, and fnclndes 
chapters on Chifd Bearing. and the Care of Children, Harp- 
zine, In reviewing the work, says : 

Gleason is abla to say something to wives and to 
which no man could say. "There can be no difference 
of opinion about the value of the practical suggestions she 
agorde, which are characterized by sound philosophy and 

T, food sterling common rense. We wish the chapter, 
‘ouAdential to Mothers,” might be published as a tract, and 
went to every mother in the laud," 

‘Mrs Dr, Sayles, after reading it, saya, “T would rather have 
‘written that book than been queen of the greatest empire on 
thia emull globe of ours!” 

'o woman can read it without being made wiser and better, 
and withont hetng hetter quallfied for all the duties of life. 
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and the World: An Exposure of the 
ing Mea's Christian Association " (so called). 
an Honest Mant Do loud Professions show us 
about Character? 
Vindieated: Against Infidels on one side, 
ra on the other. 


Id 

‘Wisdom of Jesus How mi ted by the 

"rho call themesives bis followers nny those 
Not antagonistic, but 


God’s Justice and Mercy: 
working together for the Welfare of all. 

Xnfullibilfty: No better founded in Orthodox Protestant- 
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Faith, as God intended. 
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"The Two Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath- 
kee) mag: showing from the Bible that there are two, and 
E are. 

Answers to Questions Concerning Sabbath- 
keeping: Lie dnd advantages of keeping Sunday free 
from ordinary Business and Labor, as well as from Superati- 


Son. 

“ie Xnj ires our Businese : Is that a Hight Business. 
hich in damaged by free discussion * 

Choose the G Reject the Evil: Believe in God, 
bat bé ure to have Him a geod God. 
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RELIGIOUS CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 


‘THE SOCIETY OF RELIGIOUS RATIONAL- 
IsTs. 


(London Correspondence of the Dundes (Scotland) Advertieer.] 


It is obvious that the title I have chosen for this 
sketch requires explanation. “ Who are the Religi- 
ous Rutioualists?” some will say ; and others, I doubt 
not, will be ready to exclaim Religious Rationalists, 
forsooth! It is a contradiction in terms," But 
many of your older readers will be familiar with the 
name of the founder of this Society, the late W. J. 
Fox, of Finsbury, although few may’ be acquainted 
with bis life and works. It is about fifty years since 
Mr. Fox began his ministrations as pastor of a cun- 

gation of free thinkers in South Place Chapel 
Finsbury, aud this connection was maintained until 
his death, nearly forty years after. During the 
American’ war, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, a gentle- 
man who had acquired some celebrity in the United 
States by his zealous, outspoken, anc self-sacrificing 
advocacy of the abolition of slavery, came over to 
London, and was permanently instailed as Mr. Fox's 
. Since his arrival in this country, Mr. Con- 

y bas gained a fair literary reputation by his con- 
tributions on American questions to Fraser's Maga- 
zine and the Fortnightly Review. It was a charming, 
idyllic picture of Emerson and the little society that 
greatest of American philosophers has gathered 
Found him ai the village ot Coucord, published sev- 
eral years ago in the former of these periodicals, that 
made me acquainted with Mr. Conway; and I have 
read everything which has appeared with his name 
appended to it ever since. ‘he interest thus ex- 
ched naturally led me to visit the South Place Chap- 
el, where Mr. Conway preaches every Sunday fore- 


noon. 
I believe the Society of Religious Ratlonslists has 
prospered under Mr. Conway’s care; I know that the 
ation is warmly attached to him. Last Sun- 
day forenoon there were upwards of three hundred 
persons present in South Place Chapel, and every- 
thing about the place betokened prosperity aud iu- 
crease, The walls were freshly painted, the pews 
were scrupulously clean, the gaaalier was highly pol- 
ished, the pulpit waa free from all taint of dust, and 
the flock had an independent, well-pleased expression 
in their faces. I have often remarked that congre- 
gations have characteristic physiognomies, but I 
never saw the common likeness so strikingly dis- 
played as it is in the sanctuary at South Place. Men, 
women, and children all hayean earnest, intellectual 
look. There is a total absence of stiffness or formal- 
ity, and, though all are serious, no one is solemn or 
late. ' Before Mr. Conway makes his appearance, 
friends lean over tbe high pews and cbat with each 


other in a free and easy, unconstrained manner; and 
the beadle, or pew-opener, talks to his acquaintances 
as he shows them to their seats, without lowering bis 
voice below the ordinary conversational pitch, The 
latter officia] seems to add to his other functions that 
obesipor ur to the Society, and drives quite a brisk 
trade in hymn-books and printed sermons while the 
congregation is gathering and dispersing. 

After finishing my survey of the chapel and con- 
gregation, I employed the rest of the interval that 
remained before the time fixed for the commence- 
ment of tbe service in turning over the book ef 
Hymns obligingly handed to me by the beadle, I 
found this a very pleasant occupation. The Hymn 
Book used by Mr. Conway's congregation admirably 
illustrates the eclecticism of the body. Besides para- 
phrases of a few passages of Scripture, it contains 
verses from German, English, and American poets, 
and even Ossian and Hatz are made contributors to 
its pages. Chaucer, Shakespeare, ‘Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope: Wordsworth, Byron, and Bhelley ; Goethe 
and Schiller; Tennyson and Browning ; Longfellow, 
Bryant, and J. A. Dorgan are among the principal 
authors from whose works the collection has been 
compiled. I may mention that some of the spirited 
but uncouth metres of Thomas Carlyle also find a 
place in this Hymn Book, Thellst of the composers 
whose music is married to the immortal verse of 
these t poets includes Beethoven, Handel, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Sebastian Bach, Spohr, Gluck, Hummel, 
and others of less note. 

‘The service in Bouth Place Chapel is both attract- 
ive and impressive, although neither very elaborate 
nor very Imposing: Every portion is well performed, 
The singing is led by a highly trained choir, which 
comprises several voices of very good quality, and 
an organ, played omit rn taste and feeling. Mr. 
Conway's reading is effective aud reverent, and his 
style of address is remarkably forcible und telling. 

e speaks with a marked American accent, but this 
only seems to heighten the effect of his natural elu- 
quence. The congregation listened throughout with 
the most marked attention—eyo and ear being equal- 
ly on the quí. cive—and now and then Pee bor a 
half-suppressed bustling movement to the hits the 
preacher makes in the course of his sermon. Some 
of the oldermembers of the Society even occasionally 
manifest their approbation by emitting semi-urticu- 
late sounds, and by gesticulating in a rather energetic 
style. Nevertheless there is no fault to find with 
their behnviour on the score of decorum—their de- 
monstrations are obviously sincere and respectful. 

Mr. Conway is apparently upwards of forty years 
of uge, and is ruther over the average height.” His 
long, black, lanky locks frame in a foreh: bearin; 
evident traces of hard thinking and some sorrowful 
experiences, but neither notably broad nor high. 
His whiskers, moustache, and beard preserve a natur- 
al rugged picturesqueness of outline, only to be seen 
on men who have early fursworn the use of razor 
and scissors. His flowing beard has begun to assume 
that nondescript, whitey-brown hue, not unfrequent- 
ly to be met with in sallow-complexioned, middle- 
aged gentlemen. In certain temperatures his nose, 
which is large and somewhat podgy, manifests a ten- 
dency to become rose-colored, a peculiarity that 
medical men would probably connect with indiges~ 
tion and a rather sluggish circulation. His pale, 
soft, flabby cheeks are marked with deep lines, the 
lower extremities of which run into, and bide them- 
selves in, the bushy moustache and beard, But the 
moment that Mr. Conway rises to apeak, a smile of 
subtilty and sweetness diffuses itself over every fea- 
ture, rendering further analysis of his face impossible 
and, at the same time, unni ‘That emile, one 
feels at once, would tell us more about the man if we 
could get’ te know it well, than all the other ele- 
ments of his countenance. ‘In this case, at all events, 
I should be Inclined to modify the celebrated axiom 
of Buffon, and say, “ The amile—that is the man." 
A. hearty, sincere, and unreserved smile is perhaps 
Quite as rare and quite as significant a phenomenon 
as that true ringing “peal of laughter" which 
Thomas Carlyle rightly considers an infallible index 
of strength and nobility of character. Most people 
can only smile with their mouth, and some, we all 
know, with but one side of their mouth at a time. 
Mr. Conway is one of the few who can smile allover 
—freely, fully, without hesitation or arriere-pensee. 
Moreover, this smile is as different io kind as it is in 
scope and degree from that we are accustomed to 
see. It is the ecstatic smile of a devotee and 
seems altogether out of place in our matter-of-fact 
latitude. The Brahmin who daily nourishes his soul 
by fervently contemplating the ineffable perfection 
of Brahma, and longing for re-absorption in the gen- 
eral soul, must surely haye much the same smile as 
this! But the smile of the Brahmin would be more 
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restricted in range, more fixed, and less mobile. In- 
deed, in capacity for expressing the most widely dif- 
ferent feelings with exactitude and delicacy—in paa- 
sion and in pathos—I have seen no smile that can 
be compared to Mr. Conway's. 

‘Two sets of influences have combined to form Mr. 
Conway’s mind and character. These are his ex- 
traordinary life experiences and the teachers from 
whom he draws his inspiration. The son of a 

lanter and slave-owner, Moncure D. Conway was 

rn near a small town named Falmouth, in Virginia. 
In early life he wasa firm bcliever in the character- 
istic institution of the Southern States, and at one 
time acted as the Secretary of a Secession Club, It 
was only after he had officiated some years as a 
Methodist preacher that he was converted by a 
Quaker to abolition principles. Whenever his eyes 
were opened to the iniquities of slavery, he re- 
nounced his ition in the Methodist Church, and 
betook himself to the Divinity College at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. After he graduated at Camb in 
1854, Mr. Conway returned to bis home in Virginia, 
but only te find that his reputation as a friend of 
-the slave had preceded him, He was confronted on 
his arrival by a band of his old school companions, 
who told bim they only abstained from tarring and 
feathering him out of respect for his father and 
mother. He had accordingly to leave Virginia and 
wander forth penniless and almost friendless. But 
he abated no Jot of his sympathy for the slave, and, 
when the American war broke out, Mr. Conway 
assisted about forty of his father's negroes out of the 
reach ef the Southerners, and found work for them 
in Ohio, where they still remain in freedom and 
comfort. The effect of such a career on & man's 
character could not fail to be great. It Is to be seen 
in Mr. Conway's manner as well as in tbe attitude of 
his mind, At Cambridge, as n matter of course, Me. 
Conway felt the influence of Emerson, and when he 
went to Boston a few em later, and eat under 
Theodore Parker, his education was nearly com- 
pleted. To understand his theological position, it is 
only necessary to remember that bis spiritual pro- 

witors are Carlyle, Emerson, and Parker. The 


octrines Mr. Conway preaches are the logical out- 
gome of thelr teaching, To South Place Chapel, on 
Sunday mornings, the philosophy of Carlyle and 
Emerson ls practically applied and enforced by an 


eloquent and zealous disciple. Even the curious 
mixture of mysticism and shrewdness to be observed 
in Mr. Conway is characteristic also of at least one 
of bis teachers—of Emerson, It struck me that the 
words which Theodore Parker spoke one day, when 
he was wandering in a wood near Boston with Mr. 
Conway, fell into an ear which was prepared to hear 
him, “There is a miracle sense in us,” said the 
great American preacher, “ which should be re- 
spected. At present men feed the mystic part of 
them with fables, as à man who cannot get bread 
will eat grass rather than starve; but when men 
haye grown so far as to see God in that flower, to 
love Him in that sky, to read his Scripture in thelr 
own hearts, Nature will rise up as a miraculous 
dawn over man, and the legendary watch fires of the 
Church will sink into ashes.” 

It was said of Theodore Parker,—" His hearers 
don't know on the Sunday beforehand if in that 
day's discourse they'll be Bibled or Koran'd." Mr. 
Conway's hearers are in no better a position in this 
respect. Last Sunday the South Place congregation. 
was treated to sevi passages from the writin; 
Confucius and Emerson, as well as from the Old and 
New Testament. Afew weeks since, I am informed, 
Mr. Conway read some of those remarkable prophe- 
cies penned by Helnrich Helne nearly forty years 
ago. The Vedas, the Bhagavad Gita, the Mahabhar- 
ata, the Vishnu Purana, Pedum supply food for 
reflection to Mr. Conw: flock. I noticed on Bun- 
day that Mr. Conwsy's selection was excellently 
adapted to the illustration of the theme of his dis- 
course. The maxims of Confucius were particularly 
apposite, and especially those which referred to & 
contemporary of high character “ who made water- 
courses for the people "—1 presume a sort of scaven- 
ger or crossing-sweeper of the period. 

There are two prayers or utterances introduced 
into the service, which merita word or two of de- 
acription, You haye probably heard of a worthy 
who was in the habit of going into the middle of the 
road and easing his mind by “ swearing at large,” 
whenever anything occurred that was peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to him, I was reminded of bim when I 
heard and saw Mr. Conway standing erect, with eyes 
wide open, pouring into the vasts of space his fervent 
hope or belief that, somehow or other, all was well 
The ground Mr. Conway occupies when he makca 
his petition, like that of the candidate for the Ameri- 
can Presidency, of whom Mr. Hosea Biglow speaks, 
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tly promiscuous—it is “ pretty generally all 
Ner prayer to the immensities and eterni- 


round." 
tíes, the organ plays a soft soothing symphony in ac- 


cord with the feelings produced by the assurances 
just uttered. This was followed on Sunday last by 
the performance by the choir of a piece of concerted 
mu-{c. eet to the translation Carlyle lias given us of 
a couplet of Goethe"! 

“Like to n star that maketteno haste, that taketh no reet, 
Be each one fulfilling his God-given beat, 

This recalled the spirit from its soaring in the eky, 
and fitly heralded a sermon on “ Hindrances to Char- 
acter,” of a thoroughly practical kind. I can only 
indicate the principal heads of this discourse. After 
clearly defining and illustrating the meaning of the 
word character, Mr. Conway proceeded to remark 
that the hindrances or obstacies to its development 
were not innate, but arose from the conditions of 
society, from human institutions, All that was called 
“the world” hostile to character. Churches, 
creeds, and institutions were all arranged at a time 
when men were less enlightened than they now are, 
and each bad a standard it was committed to main- 
tain intact, although men might have outgrown it. 
The commercial standard sf the age was “to 
ou.” A man might come up to that standard who 
had almost entirely renounced reason and conscience. 
Then, as to the worldly standard of religion, every 
one of us is by tarns tempted and tortured to give up 
nineteenth century light for that of the first century. 
llere, Mr. Voysey was culogized. Any one who had 
failed to understand. the power of the institutions of 
the past to drag the minds of men down to their own 
standard had only to look at the addresses of some 
of the candidates for the London School Board. 
Not six of them had the bravery to say that there is 
better teaching for the children than that which is 
to be found in ibe Bible. No scientific man believed 
that the world was made in six days, but science 
itself was cowed. The existence of a hereditary 
aristocracy was one of the local hindrances to chaf- 
Tt set up a ficti standard of human 
worth. How pernicious this influence might become 
was seen in tbe prevalence of servility and snobbery. 
"The standard ot character was perverted when man 
bowed to rank and title. We must all seek to derive 
our life direct and fresh from God, snd base our self- 
respect on a sincere desire to think and do our best. 
The sin of dogmatism and creeds was in this, they 
destroyed character, 

At the close of the sermon, Mr. Conway sunounced 
that a meeting of the Society would be held on Wed- 
nesday night, to give any lady or gentleman an op- 
portunity of asking explanations io regard to his 
withdrawal from the Committee of the Theistic 
Union Association. I attended that meeting, and 
found that an important effort had been made, at 
the time of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen's vis 
ibis country, to form a union between the Theistic 
Church in England and the Brahmo-Somaj, or 
Church of the One God, in India. But I must deter 
my account of the proceedings till another day. 


———————— 


THE RELIGIOUS RATIONALISTS IN CON- 
VOCATION. 


[London Correspondence of the Dundee Advertiser] 


I informed you at the close of my last communica 
tion that, at tbe time of Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen's visit to this courtry, a Committee was appoint- 
ed for the purpose of organizing au Association for 
the promotion of a union between the Theistic 
Churches of England and India. That Committee 
bas held several meetings, but is not yet in a position 
to lay any definite proposal betore tie public. The 
movement for Theistic union has attracted little 
tention among us, but I believe it has excited wide- 
spread interest in India. As a sign of the times, how- 
ever, it is not without significance, although it cannot 
be regarded asa movement of any great immediate 
importance. Those who take delight in watching 
the steady progress of that mighty aspiration after as- 
sociation and unity, which is à distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the age we live in, will doubtless see cause 
for rejoicing that this feeling baa begun to operate on 
the hitherto disconnected and quonia bodies of. 
men who call themselves Theists. The opponents of 
"Theism have often complained that every individual 
Theist has to be fought with separately; if this 
movement should prove successful, that difficulty 
would be overcome. Those who fear, on the other 
hand, that the formation of a Theistic Union would 
increase the power and prestige of the Theists, may 
find comfort in the remoteness of the prospect of its 
being achieved. At present there is division in the 
camp, and the differences that have arisen are not 
likely to be easily and satisfactorily settled for some 
time to come, is much was made apparent by the 

roceedings at the meeting in South Place Chapel 
ast Wednesday night. 

‘Nearly one hundred persons responded to Mr. Con- 
way's invitation to a Conference on the rupture that 
has taken place between himself and the Committee 
of the Association for the Promotion of Theistic 
Union, about one-third of whom were ladies of var- 
ious ages, [rom sixteen to sixty. Elderly and middle- 
aged gentlemen were largely in the majority, and 
there were no very young lads present. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Conway, one of the elders took the chair, 
and briefly announce the object for which the mect- 
ing was assembled, adding that an opportunity would 
De atforded of questioning Mr. Conway in regard to 
any other purt of his teaching and action, as their 
pastor, on which explanation might be desired. Do 
you think this system of interpellating the pastor 


could be extended with advantage? It would becon- 
sidered a startling innovation in most Churches, no 
doubt, but it might benefit both jenem and people 
if properly carried out. The privilege was certainly 
not abused in South Place Chapel on Wednesday 
night, for the speakers only referred to Mr. Conway's 
se in order to praise them, and to express their 
high Ey me and esteem for their pastor. 

ad Mr. Conway convoked his congregation for 
the expreas purpose of discussing and defining the re- 

ious principles and discipline of the Society of Re- 
ligious Rationaliste, that object could not have been 
better accomplished than it was on Wednesday night. 
The question submitted to the meeting was admirably 
adapted to bring their peculiar religious position into 
clear and bold relief. Mr. Con: explaiued that be 
had considered bimself in conscience bound to wi 
draw his countenauce from the Committee for Theis- 
tic Union, because a majority of the members of that 
Committee had resolved on Tusing their organization 
upon a creed. This creed simply expressed a belief 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man—two doctrines which he dearly prized—but he 
objected on principle fo all erede, He could not ac- 
knowledge any bond of union that would separate 
him from those who honestly doubted one or both of 
these doctrines. However ürmly convinced he might 
be of the truth and vital importance of any dogma, 
he would consider it a sin to sanction any act that 
would, directly or indirectly, tend to impose his be- 
lief on others. No social stigma abould be attached 
to any man on account of bis religious opinions. 
The step be had taken was in harmony with the tra- 
ditions of Sehth Place Chapel. And he had called 
them pep to learn whether they approved or dis- 
approved of his conduct in reference to the Commit- 
tee for Theistic Union. 

An elderly gentleman then rose, on the invitation 
of the Chairman, and addressed the congregation. 
He also would think it wrong to impose his belief on 
any man, but he thonght it absolutely necessary that 
they should adopt some declaration or proposition as 
a foundation for this Society; and he thought they 
would all to the Fatherhod of God and the 
brotherhood of man. He bad failed to appreciate 
the objections Mr. Conway had expressed from the 
pulpit, on several Sundays, against the proposal of 
the majority of the Committee, In bis opinion, they 
were finical and unsubstantial. No practical action 
could be taken, if this spirit prevailed among them. 
He ted that Mr. Conway had withdrawn from 
the Committee on such grounds, as he thought that 
a very hopeful movement might thereby be checked 
and hindered, Their pastor, in his opinion, bad com- 
mitted a mistake. 

‘A French gentleman, apparently between sixty and 
seventy years of age, who was relerred to ns one of 
the leaders of the Theistic party in France, thought 
that the views of the last speaker could be Teconcifed 
ith those expressed by Mr. Conway. He also con- 
ered it necessary that they should possess some- 
thing like a standard, a starting pluce, or a rallying 
polnt, and he thought that this standard should be as 
general and comprehensive as possible. In passing 
through Tours lately, be had visited the statue erect- 
ed in that town tc the great French philosopher Dea- 
cartcs, and had read the inscription engraven thereon 
—cogito, erga sum. Descartes felt the necessity for a 
starting point, s proposition, to furnish a beginnin; 
and a foundation for his system of metaphysics, and, 
like a wise man, he sought out the smalicat basis and 
beginning that could be found. The speaker thought 
the Religious Rationalists should imitate this exam- 

le. There was a school in France that bad formu- 

lated a complete scheme of morality having no refer- 
ence whatever to a God. These men coul fiot paree 
ght it 


to the creed of the Theistic Union. He thou; 
would answer all useful purposes, it they called them- 
selves Lovers of Truth. Pascal had beautifully ssid, 
* Hold fast to truth, for truth is—God.” All who 
wisbed to work for mankind would wng ac- 
knowledge themselves lovers of truth. This ol agen: 
tleman labored under & disadvantage, owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of the English language, but be 
spoke with great energy and feeling, although not 
with any strict sequence of thought. 

A middle-aged gentleman now rose, and said he 
often telt that it would be an advantage, if he could 
return a definite answer to the question that was fre- 
quently put to him—“ What are you? What opin- 
ions do you profess?” He was answered, immediate- 
ly on sitting down, by another middle-aged gentle- 
man, that he was probably mistaken in thinking that 
would be an advantage. ^ In his opinion, their posi- 
tion was logically unassailable so long as they did not. 
commit themselves to any set of opinions. {This re- 
mark raised a slight Jaugh among the Religious Ra- 
tionalists, caused apparently by the naice manner 
rather than the substance of the statement) A great 
and good man bad said, in a moment of blind enthu- 
sissm, ^land my Father are One;” and they all 
knew what error and mischief that hyberbolical ex- 
pression had occasioned. Before he could give his 
congent even to the adoption of a creed setting forth 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
he would require some time to consider wbnt conse- 

uences might ensue, although he rmly believed both 
doctrines. It was dificult ta say what might be done 
with that seemingly innocent declaration in the fu- 
ture. As far as the brotherhood of man was concern- 
ed. he would like to bave that brotherhood strictly 
defined before he joined seme men be knew. He 
could understend the value of machinery for any 
practical purpose such as cducation, but he did not 
see what use they had fura creed. Tle would object 
to a cred, if it was only a method of saying, “See 
how much more liberal I am than my neighbor !” 


There was no question atout changing their name. 
The fact was, they had not got a name. At one 
time they had been called Freethinkers, und he didn't 
know exactly what they were called now. For his 
part, he very cordially approved the course Mr. Con- 
way had taken. 

young man, about five and-twenty years of age, 
who spoke under considerable nervous excitement, 
here said that, unlike the rest of the speakera, he 
decply regretted he could not honestly subscribe to 
the creed adopted by the Committe. Although he 
clung to the doctrine of the brotherhood of man with 
all the tenacity of bia soul, the facts of life prevented 
him from believing in the Fatherhood of God. This 
bad been the cause of anxious concern to him. He 
bad been brought up in what is called a religious 
home, but what he saw in the world around him had 
shaken his faith in the Providence of God. He had. 
tried to overcome this feeling, but he could not. B; 
accident be had wandered into Mr. Conway's charel 
one Sunday morning, and heard a doctrine preached 
that seemcd exactly suited to his condition. He had 
attended ly ever since, and felt that he had de- 
rived great benefit, although be was still in a painful- 
ly unsettled state. A creed that proclaimed the Fath- 
érhood of God must necessarily prevent him from be- 
coming a member of the Theistic Union, Hewasan 
honest and earnest secker after truth, and if he were 
to be excluded from their fellowship because he was 
unable to accept the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God, he would feel that an injury had been inflicted 
upon him. 

Another young man sbout the same age then rose 
to support Mr. Conway's views on the question of 
creeds. ie spoke with intense fervor, but said 
nothing that had nol been stated by previous speak- 
em De quoted Mr. Carlyle, and thought the opin- 
ions of tbut great writer furnished a complete and 
satisfactory scitlement of the point in dispute. It 
was not so much the beliefs a man held, as his bon- 
esty and faithfulness, that showed what manner of 
man he was. How could any creed test the honesty 
of aman? E 

The nextspeakerwas a woman, apparently little 
over twenty years of age, who spoke with much 
modesty and self-possession, and who exhibited quite 
unusual reasoning power and skill in debate. She 

by stating that she had not had the advantage 
of brought up in a religious home, like some of 
the speakers who had preceded her; nevertheless, she 
was glad to say she had come to believe in the broth- 
erhood of man, and to rely on the Fatherhood of God. 
She had passed through various phases of doubt be- 
fore she had reached ber present state, and experi- 
enced obloquy and social persecution on account of 
her religious opinions. She was even now regarded 
with suspicion by some of ber companions, because 
she expressed opinions on religious questions differ- 
ing from those held by the muss of society, It be- 
hoved them to be very careful lest they should sanc- 
tion any step that might lead to the iniliction of simi- 
lar evils to those they had all suffercd, in consequence 
of their disagreement with the populur theology. 
The adoption of such a creed as that of the Theistic 
Union might produce no mischief at the present time, 
when they were in the minority, but she believed the 
time wona come when they would be strong. Then 
this innocent-looking creed might be made as power- 
ful an instrument ot persecution ns any that had pre- 
ceded it. "There was more implied in the Father- 
hood of God than they might all be ready to admit. 
The personality of God was assumed in this declara- 
tion ; and that was a difficult question to some 
ple. After all, to proclaim the Fatherhood of God 
was merely to state a mode of conceiving His exist- 
ence and relation towards us. We could not be sure 
that this conception, grand and glorious though it 
was, would be the best and truest conception of God 
that humanity would ever attain. It was evidently 
only a partial conception. Those who accepted the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God could hardly rest 
content with that. If God was the Father of the 
human race, He must be much more. History show- 
ed that man had made progress in the past in regard 
to theological doctrines, and she believed he would 
make progress in the future. A creed once adopted 
could not be changed, could not be improved; that 
was the great objection she had toa creed. It would 
ill become them to fix down the faith of the genera- 
tions that were to succeed them to the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. She thoroughly 
approved of the step Mr. Conway had taken, and the 
grounds on which be based his resolution. 

Other speakers took part in the discussion after this 
lady sat down, but their remarks were mainly repeti- 
tions of those made by one or other of the speakers 
who had previously spoken. The elderly gentleman 
who bad opposed Mr. Conway thought that they ran 
a risk of refining themselves out of existence alto- 
gether, Notwithstanding all that had been said. he 
still considered it necessary that they should adopt 
some standard. and he could not appreciate the o 
jections that had been brought against the creed of 
the Theistic Union. No bond of union could be 
found that would not exclude some people. 

Mr. Conway then summed up the debate, and sug- 
gested that it might be resumed if the Committee of 
the congregation could make arrangements for 
another meeting. Ile would like to hear his pecple 
express their opinions on religious questions more ire- 
quently than they bad hithcrto done, ss hc felt that 
he would thereby be better enablud to meet their 
special needs and difficulties. The principal motive 
that bad actuated bim in withdrawing trom the Com- 
mittce for Theistic Union wassympathy for these who 
were in the postion of the young man who bad con- 
fessed his inability to accept the doctrine of the Fath- 
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erhood of God. No one then, he was sure, thought 
the wore of this young man lor the doubts he had 
avowed; and for his own part, it was the doubting, 
sceptical class to wbom he wished specially to appeal. 
He felt that an intellectual creed was impossible nnd 
undesirable, but it might not be impossible to raise a 
standard round which truth-seekers might gather. 
He would propose a league of men and women who 
submitted their thoughts and actions to the tribunal 
of reason. He would prefer the title Rationalists to 
that of Lovers of Truth. Every one professed to be 
5 lover of truth, but all did not acknowledge the su- 
premacy of reason and conscience over all other 
powers. If they had possessed an crganization, they 
might have done some good just now in connection 
with the election of the London School Board. He 
would contrive to get another meeting arranged for 
the consideration of the best means of combining 
their forces. The eolit advocate of the creed of 
the Theistic Union then tired off a parting shot, and 
the assembly dissolved. Strange to say, this sturdy 
supporter of the Creed principle intimated that he 
was not even prepared to say that he was a Rational- 
ist; he would like to think over that even! 

Tt would be comparatively easy to turn into ridi- 
cule the proceedings of the Society of Religious Ra- 
tionalists at South Place Chapel last Wednesday 
night, Their efforts after unity seem as hopeless as 
an silecapr ia make a rope out of sand. But the un- 
mistakable earnestness and the elevated sentiments 
of each and all of the speakers at that meeting de- 
serve to be noted, as well as their anomalous theolog- 
ical position. For my I feel a sincere respect 
and à warm sympathy for them, and I cannot doubt 
that many of your readers will share these feelings 
with me. An account of the shape the controversy 
on Creeds las assumed nt South Place, Finsbury, 
ought to prove interesting and instructive to those In 
Scotland who for several years past have been agitat- 
ing the question whetber the principle of Crecds is 
sound and expedient. 

$s 
WARMING THE COCKLES OF THE 
HEART. 


[By Mies Alcoit.} 


Sitting in a station the other day, 1 had a little 
sermon preached to me in the way I like; and I'll 
report it for your benefit, because it taught one of 
ibe beautiful lessons which we all should learn, and 
taught itin such n. natural, simple way, that no one 
could forget it. It was a bleak, snowy day; the tram 
was late; the ladies'-room dark and smoky ; and the 
dozen women, old and young, who sat waiting im- 
patiently all looked cross, low-spirited, or stupid. I 
felt all three; and thought, as I looked around, that 
my fellow-beings were a very unamiuble and unin- 
teresting set. 

Just then, n forlorn old woman, shaking with pal- 
sy, came in with a basket of little wares for sale, and 
went about mutely offering them to the.sitters. No- 
body bought anything, and the poor old soul stood 
"linking at the door a minute, as if reluctant to go 
out into the bitter storm again. Sbe turned present- 
ly, and poked about the room, as if trying to find 
something; and then a pale lady in black, who lay 
as if asleep, on a sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old 
woman, and instantly asked, in a kind tone, “ Have 
you Jost anything, ma’am ?” 

* No, dear. I'm alooking for the heatin'-place, to 
have a warm ‘fore I goes out agin. My eyes is poor, 
and I don't seem to find the furnace nowheres.” 

“ Here it is;" and the lady led her to the steam 
radiator, placed achair, and showed her how to 
warm her feet. 

^ Well, now, ain't that nice ?" said the old woman, 
spreading her ragged mittens to dry. ^" Thanky, 
dear; this is proper comfortable, ain’t it? I'm most 
froze to-day, bein’ lame and wimbly; and not sellin’ 
much makes me sort of down-hearted.” 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a 
cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it herself to 
the old woman, and said, as respectfully and kindly 
as if the poer soul had been dressed in silk and fur, 
* Won't you bave a cup of hot tea? It's very com- 
forting such a day as this.” 

“ Sakes alive! Do they give tea to this depot?” 
cried the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise, that 
made a smile go round the room, touching the glum- 
mest face like a streak of sunshine. “Well, now, this 
is jest lovely,” added the old Indy, sipping away with 
a reliah. “Tinis does warm the cockles of my heart.” 

‘While she retreshed herself, telling her story mean- 
while, the lady looked over the poor little wares in 
the basket, bought soap and pins, shoe-strings and 
tape, and cheered the old soul by paying well for 


them, 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what a 
sweet face she had, though I'd considered her rather 
plain before. 1 felt dreadfully ashamed of myself, 
that I had grimly ahaken my head when the basket 
was offered to me; and, as 1 saw a look of interest, 
sympathy, kindliness, come into the dismal faces all 
round me, I did wish that thst I had been the magi- 
cian who had called it out, It wasonly a kind word 
and a friendly act; but somehow it brightened that 
dingy room wonderfully. It changed the faces of a 
dozen women ; and, I think, touched a dozen hearts, 
for I saw many eyes follow the plain, pale lady, with 
sudden reapect; and when the old woman, with 
many thanks, got up to go, several ns beckoned 
to her, and bought something, as if they wanted to 
repalr their first negligence. 

‘Old beggar-women are not romantic; neither are 
cups of tes, boot-lacings and colored soap; there 
‘were no gentlemen present to be ieaprepect. by the 


D 
lady's kind act; so it wasn't done for effect, and no 
possible reward could be received for it, except the 
uogrammalical thanks of a ragged old woman. But 
that simple little charity was as good as n sermon to 
those who saw it; ond I think each traveller went 
on her way, better for that half-hour iu the dreary 
station. lean testify that one did; and nothing but 
ihe emptiness of her purse prevented her from " com- 
forting the cockles of the heart" of every forlorn 
old woman she met for & week after. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


[Our readers will, we are sure, enjoy the following 
eminently just tribute to Col. Higginson, which we 
copy from the Golden Age.—En.] 


That news is “ choicely good,” ss old Izunk Wal- 
ton would say. 

What news? 

Why, that Col, Higginson is going to bring out 
this fail, in book form, some of his papers published 
within s few years in the Adantie. The book is to 
be called “Atlantic Essays" and will contain 
“ Americanism in Literature," “The Greek God- 
desses,” “ Sappho,” “ Art in Literature,” and so forth. 
To every man and woman who appreciates the best 
thought put into the best words, the appearance of 
these exquisite and stimulating compositions in a 
convenient shape will be a benefaction. 

For myself, I sometimes get a little impatient at 
what seems to me the tardy and inadequate growth 
of Col. Higginson's reputation. For at least twenty 
years, he hus been doing, quietly and industriously, 
Some of the most genuine literary work that hes 
been wrought in English within that time. A very 
few of his essays—" Saints and their Bodies" for 
one—haye attracted general notice, and the fit sudi- 
ence, though few, have listened to him as to a master. 
But, to my great surprise and discontent, all have 
not yet learned to listen to him. His fame has not 
tuken the world by storm. Dozens of writers—of 
greatly inferior quality—have risen into something 

ike general renown, while this writer—so perfect. 
quality and form—lıns not yet received his * all-bai 
But it will come! He can bide-his time. His su- 
preme recognition is delayed because he will not 
hasten it by any condescension to literary clap-trap. 
But what he is doing bas the fibre to endure. I be- 
lieve that he is one of the few literary men of our 
time who are already elected to represent us in the 
parliament of posterity. E 

To say nothing, at this moment, of the felicity of 
his style—of the grace, radiance, and agile moye- 
ment of his sentences--there is pervading all that 
Higginson has written a certain wholesomeness of 
spirit that is just as precious in literature as it ia in 
life. I do not remember in all his pages a solitary 
trace of what you could call a feverish, petty, or 
fretful thought. Tits words revonl the cunguanimal(y of 
good health. His athletic culture bas been a tonic to 
mind and emotion as well as to muscle. 

‘Another great sign of merit and power in Higgin- 
son is that in him the ancient feud between ssthet- 
ics and utility, between the men of lettere and the 
men of science, has been composed. He ends the 
unseemly strife by showing in his own culture that 
there need be nostrite at all—that letters and science 
are, indeed, allies and friends. 

The truc man of letters, for our time and hence- 
forward, must be, likewise, a true man of science. 
Literary art is to find its next employment in the in- 
terpretation of science; while science is to open to 
the literary artist a new world of analogies and il- 
lustrations. 

The old symbols which poetry and prose have 
wed for ages, are used up. Science supplies both 
with new and unhackneyed ones. When the people 
become as familiar with Nature as they should be, 
andas they will be, there will seem nothing far- 
fetched in ‘an illustration of human nature such as 
this, which Higginson uses in “ Malbone," in speak- 
ing of" Cousin Harry :” "Itscemed as if a sudden 
flush of anger went over him, like the flash that 
glides along the glutinous stem of the fraxivella, 
when you touch it with a candle; the next moment 
it bad utterly vanished and was forgotten aa if ithad 
never been.” 2 

To judge of Higginson's training in literature—of 
the range of his acquaintance with books—run your 
eye over his “ Out-Door Papers." In fact he writea 
nothing which does not reveal this. But to judge of 
his training in science, glance at those essays, in the 
volume just referred to, called “ Water-Lilies,” ^ The 
Life ot Birds,” “The Procession of the Flowers,” 
and “ Snow.” à 

The value to the literary artistof this union of 
these two kinds of culture cannot be overstated, 
His description of Nature, of the sea, tho clouds, the 
phases of the sky, aud of the weather, which you 
find in his novel, have none of the vagueness so 
common smong -educated writers; they have 
the precise touch of the man of science, and the 


imaginativeness of the poet. 
Harvard College pi to give her degree of A. 
M. hereatter, amy 1o thoes wie pass an examination 


In studies equivalent to a ono year's post-graduate 
course. Good! Butif D.D is conferred on a simi- 
lar principle—!— New Covenant. 


John Chinaman being asked to take a drink said, 
“No, whisky make Chinsman one first-rate fool.’ 
"Tbe poor heathen Chinee |—Zzchange, 


| olores from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.] 


——‘ All this winter, in my present seclusion, I 
bave been straggling with the desire to know for my- 
self what faith’ means and is. Iam not easily satis- 
fied, and nothing yeb bas reached consciousness. I 
Ido not expecta burst of light, but rather that it 
will be so gradual, so silent, &o gentle, that I will never 
kuow when I exchanged one state of mind for an- 
other. God and immortality, these questions throb 
in the very air! Nothing but the real truth (no sem- 
blance) will satisfy the craving which well feel. My 
mother prays for me to be ‘converted ' or re convert- 
ed, and thinks me doomed to be among the lost. All 
my life these influences have been sround me. The 
incentive to* keep in society’ by connecting myself 
with one of the popular churches (Presbyterian) has 
been held up to me by a loving and idolized father; 
but if I seemed to yield for a little while, it all passed 
off, and the old scepticism that insisted upon goin, 
clear down to the very bottom of things haunte 
me, and got to be the Het of my family. And the 
voice deepens in my soul, and the call has come to 
me, ‘search! search!’ As you say, these things are 
no‘ fancies; if there are realities, if there be sub- 
stance, this is it! And the nearest that I come to any 
definition of what ‘faith’ is, I think I can state in 
these words nsecralión of character to the noblest 
and best there ia in us, to real interest and real endeav- 
or in the great work of humanity. And I, even I, 
wenk and doubting, and so blind I can scarcely see a 
step before me—jus a little glimmer here and’ there, 
just a faint knowledge of the universal call to human 
frecdom,—why, it is painful to me to think I should 
do nothing for humanity, And so I am trying to 
think how I can werk, what influences I can send 
out and upward, and how, by doing for others, Ishall 
myself come into clearer light. O, Low my heart 
thrills and quickens its pulsations at_the thought of 
what is going to be revealed! And I do believe the 
spiritual world to be very near us; tliis is one of the sea- 
sons when its power is sweeping over men, and rend- 
ing the material and gross, and refining it, I know 
that you do not believe at all in‘ Spite (what 
an unfortunate name!); and were | a believer in the 
modern article, I should readily tell you. But Iam 
not. I could give you my reasons why I am not, but 
they would fill a letter. “All I can do is to wait, in 
the spirit of sclf-renunciation and calmness; that I 
desire. But I am determined to hold out firmly to 
the end; and hold fast to my convictions, if every 
friend deseris me. Worldly policy 1 never take into 
account," 


——" Let me not forget to say that your reply to 
Thos, McClintock in the February 4th number, giv- 
ing your reasons for not affirming God in * Modern 
Principles’ has given us great satisfaction, All I 
have seen expresa themselves as lovers of that re- 
spect which you manifest for ‘ universal man.’ " 


——* I have used every effort in my power to get 
you some subscribers here, and shall continue to do 
30, but most of the people here and in this part of 
the country were intended for the dark ages, nnd 
how they were retained for this is a mystery.” 


—— " I have cireulated Tre Ixnzx among some of 
my friends, after reading it myself, and I find that it 
acts like a charm, they now can't get along without 
‘it. 1 can secure some new subscribers." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


FinsTINDEPENDENT Sociztr.—Regular meetings of this 
Soclety will be held during the spring on Sunday forenoone, 
‘Bt 10 o'clock, In Daniels" Block, corner of Jefferson and Sum- 
mit Streets, In the hall over the U. 8. Express Office. The pub- 


le are cordially Invited. " 
d= 
RECEIVED, 


NarvrRucmx Scuoxrrvwosoxscuicnre, Gemelnverst&end- 
Jiche wissenechaftllche Vortraege ueber dio ENTWICEELUNGB- 
Leng Im Allgemeinen und diejenige von DARWIN, Gorrax, 
nnd Lixaxcx im Bosondoron, ueber die Anwendung dersel- 
ben auf den Ureprung dee Menschan und andere damit zu- 
sammenhaengende Grundfragen der Naturwlssonschaft. 
Von Dr, Enxsr HaxcxxL, Professor an der Universitaet 
Jens. Zweite, verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Berlin, 
1870, Verlag von G&one Raures. [Paper, pp. 058] 

Tux» Axxvat Rrrokr or Tax Boimp or Rzorwrs or raz 
Surrssowiax Institutio, showing the Operations, Ex- 
penditures, and Condition of the Institution for the year 
1659, Washington: Govemxaaxr Punrrina Oreica, 1871. 
Svo. pp. 483, 

On axp New, for June, 1871. Published Monthly. Boston: 
Ronzars Buormxss, 143 Washington BL New York; Au- 
‘ousr Bazwraxo, 83 Unlon Square, Brosdway. 

Tux Ratioiovs MacAzixm AD Moxrnur Review for Jano, 
isti Rev. Jomw H. Monmoxy D. D., Editor. Boston 
Lronanp C. Bowzzs, Proprietor, No. 3 Beacon 8t. 

“How Coxxox Sxxez Loora AT rr," and " Tum Two Tar- 
Loo: CAL Daan-Levsis,"—two Now Tracts by Caaares K. 
Warerzx, 48 Bowdoin Bt., Boston. 
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Poetry, 


THE ONE RELIGION. 


‘Lar-Brorata—Yon are a Christian, Nathan! Yes, by 
Heaven, 
‘You are a Christian! Never was a better! 
‘Naruax,—— What makes of me a Chrletian In your eyes, 


‘Make you in mines Jew. Happy for both! 
Lmastso's* NATHAN rex Wise.” 


The uder. 


JUNE 10, 1871. 


The Editor of Tae Ixpzx doss not Aold himself responsibis 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Iis columns 
reopen for tha fres discussion of ali questions included under 
Ma general purpose. 

No notice wili ba taken of anonymous communications. 


lete files of Tae Ixpex for 1870, neatly bound 
ET oppo es es and marbled covers; will be walled 
dress on receipt of 63.50 and Ty cents postage. 


to a»; 
Only a Umited namber can be furnish 


ENCMr. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engagements to 
deren Hubiean RELION, ether or single Lectures or for 
‘Address INDEX 


jod- 
‘Christian 


‘Toreno, O., April, 1871. 


Rev. Mr. Frothingham has just published 
his Boston lecture on the “ Beliefs of the Un- 
believers," as will be seen by onr advertising 
columns. It glows with noble indignation at 
the calumnies heaped upon such men as Did- 
erot, Voltaire, and Thomas Paine, and speaks 
strong words in their vindication. A gentle- 
man just returned from the South informe 
us that Mr. Frothingham’s influence is felt 
even in Louisiana and Texas. This lecture 
shows why. 


Mr. B. F. Underwood has been lately lec- 
turing in Washington, D. C. on the *Influ- 
ence of Christianity upon Civilization.” An 
abstract of this lecture in the Daily Chroni- 
cle of that city, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Underwood, shows much careful study 
and independent thought. It is a cheerful 
sign of the times that the daily press dares to 
publish respectfully such fearless expressions 
of the most radical thought. 


——————————— 

The editor of the Christian Radical, in re- 
producing our late article headed “Debts to 
God and Debts to Man,” prefixes the follow- 
ing note, which shows that his “ Christian- 
ity," though orthodox enough, is yet too 
* radical? to approve orthodox dishonesty in 
any shape :— 

“We publish the following from Tue Ixpex. 
Spite of some of the unwarrantable ceductions the 
editor draws from the letter he gives, his comments 
are timely and ed. When will men learn that 
to wrong s brother is asin against God? Paul says, 
“Owe no man anything.’ And John, the divinest in- 
terpreter of Jesus Christ, says:— He that loveth 
not his brother whor he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” We would not givea 
farthing for the plety or Christianity of a man who 
steals from his neighbor to pay God or send the goc- 


pel to the heathen, 


GOD AND FREEDOM. 


"The first two articles of our present issue, 
taken from a Scottish paper of last Decem- 
ber, were kindly sent to us by Rey. Moncure 
D. Conway, of London. The second of them 
is especially interesting by its bearing on the 
question of the true basis for free religious 
organizations. No reader of Toe INDEX 
needs to be assured that we heartily eympa- 
thize with the position taken by Mr. Conway 
against all creeds, even a theistic creed. This 
has been our own position for several years, 
and we have repeatedly advocated it in TRE 
IxpEX from the very start, as demanded 
alike by the logic and by the spirit of perfect 
freedom. Mr. Towne, in the February num- 
ber of the Ezaminer, somewhat severely 
criticised it as involving unbrotherliness to- 
wards Keshub Chunder Sen; but the sub- 
stance of this criticism was completely met 
by Col Higginson in his “‘Credo’ and 
‘Crede,’” in Tx Inpex No. 61. 

"This subject is oneof profound importance 
to the future of religion; and it brings up 
at once the question —*' Does religion neces- 
sarily involve s belief in God?” If it does, 
then a theistic creed is necessarily a 
condition of all religious organization and 
fellowship. If it does not, the way is open 
to s religious fellowship broad enough 
to include theists and atheists on terms 
of absolute equality. By refusing to 
have even a theistic creed, the London 
“Society of Religious Rationalists" have 
taken a stand far in advance of the Theistic 
Union which Mr. Conway would not join, 
and helped to give to the word religion sub- 
stantially that broader, grander meaning 
which we tried to express in the first of our 
* Fifty Affirmations.” 

It cannot be said that our definition of re- 
ligion as “the effort of man to perfect him- 
self” is purely theoretical, when we thus find 
a company of “ Religions Rationalists? prac- 
tically planting themselves on it as the plat- 
form of their organization. This is only one 
more illustration of a principle which the 
Free Religious Association was formed ex- 
press]y to embody— namely, religions fellow- 
ship on the basis of absolnte freedom of 
thought. The conception of religion above 
given is the only one that can be harmonized 
with this principle. If this conception is er- 
roneous—if there can be no religion withont 
belief in God,—then the Constitution of the 
Free Religious Association, affirming pure 
religion and perfect freedom of thought in 
one breath, is a glaring self-contradiction. If 
thought is bound beforehand to arrive at 
theism, it cannot be free to arrive at atheism. 
But freedom, if affirmed, involves the possi- 
bility of arriving at either. 

Here we enter upon the question of Intui- 
tion and Science. In the last INDEX, Mr. 
Spencer calls upon us, as others have 
done, for the “reason” of our private con- 
vietion of God's existence, With all the 
deference due to our friend, for whose able 
editorial contributions we are glad to ac- 
knowledge our great indebtedness, we must 
reply that this is not a question properly 
raised by the lecture he criticises. As we 
have already stated in THE INDEX, we must 
defer answering it in full till we can do so to 
our own satisfaction. Our lecture was confin- 
ed to the question of MeTHop in dealing with 
the problem of God's existence, We argued 
for the scientific, as opposed to the intuition- 


al, method. If at the close we stated con- 
clusions drawn from our own use of the 
scientific method, and omitted to state the 
processes of our reasoning, it was not because 
we had no reasons, bnt because we had no 
opportunity to explain them at the end of a 
lecture already too long. Suffice it to say 
that our private belief in God rests on no 
absolute affirmation of him by an intuitional 
faculty superior to reason, but on the verdict 
of reason itself, applied as scientifically as 
possible to the totality of the subjective 
and objective universe. If our science is 
at fault, or can be shown to be so, we 
stand ready to confess our mistake; but 
this is at present an irrelevant issue. No 
valuable result can be reached, until the 
question of method is first settled. Are 
we to answer this great problem of God's 
existence by science or by intuition?—that is 
the question. Whether we use science well 
or ill, is of no consequence, if intuition is to 
give the answer. What intuition says, or is 
thought to say, is of no consequence, if science 
is to give the answer. The tribunal must be 
agreed on, befure the case can be heard, 

Now this issue between science and intui- 
tion is really the old one between freedom and 
authority. Intuition decides the case by au- 
thority pure and simple—by naked affirma- 
tion of the point in dispute. Science accords 
a fair hearing to both sides, and will render 
judgment according to the weight of evidence. 
The fact is plain that human thought is 
vided on this great problem of God.  Intui- 
tion takes him for granted, and thereby ex- 
tinguishes thought; science doubts and in- 
quires, and thereby kindles thought, Out of 
this doubt and inquiry the truth must emerge. 
Freedom of thought must be asserted, vindi- 
cated, and exercised, on this highest of all 
themes. * 

Free Religion, therefore, asserting the great 
principle of freedom in religion and religion 
in freedom, must adopt an idea of religion 
broad enough to cover all possible solutions 
of all possible questions; else it will sacrifice 
freedom of thought, after all. And it must 
accept, as its supreme appeal, science rather 
than intuition, for the self-same reason. 
There is no escaping the logic of these con- 
clusions. The Free Religious Association, 
the London Society of Religious Rationalists, 
the Toledo Independent Society and all simi- 
lar bodies, by their practical position take this 
ground. They all assume in point of fact the 
substantial truth of onr first “Affirmation,” 
and the substantial truth of the leading ideas 
of our Boston lecture. That is to say, the 
“ Fifty Affirmations” and the lecture do but 
carry out to their logical conclusions the 
principles involved in the actual position of 
these organizations. In other words, these 
societies have all planted themselves on the 
ineradicable hostility of Free Religion to all 
creeds, even a theistic one. : 

He who fears to submit hia belief in God 
to the test of the scientific use of reason, has 
but a feeble faith. If science can overthrow 
it, let it go. Since science is the knowledge 
of Nature, all beliefs that science cannot con- 
trol are doomed to perish as supernatural or 
unnatural Do those who would exempt the 
belief in God from the sway of science per- 
ceive this? What science once condemns is 
dead forever. Nature is the totality of all 
that is; and science is the knowledge of it. 
There is no room for a belief in God outside 
of science. Beware of teaching men that. 
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this belief can be unscientific or even non- 
scientific, unless you mean to banish it from 
the human mind. Science is moat rapidly 
extending her empire; and do not hope that 
youcan defend any inch of intellectual soil 
from her rule. The one foe that science 
relentlessly puts to death, wherever found, is 
creeds. Do not imagine she will spare the 
theistic or intuitional creed. She spares 
nothing that stops the free movement of hu- 
man thought. 

——————— 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


An apology is due to our occasional con- 
tributors for the tedious delays in the appear- 
ance of their articles, We have already on 
hand s large number of communications 
which we should very gladly publish at once, 
were it not for the exceeding smallness of our 
room. Itis becoming an invidious and dis- 
agreeable duty to select from among them 
such as shall have the precedence; and, our 
choice being necessarily guided in great 
measure by considerations which have noth- 
ing to do with intrinsic merit, we dare say 
some of our friends who favor us feel unap- 
preciated or neglected. This is a painful pre- 
dicament for an editor to be in, especially for 
one who wants to give everybody a fuir and 
full hearing ; and we are in danger of grow- 
ing desperate under the circumstances. 
But we owe it to our contributors to say that 
they keep their dissatisfaction almost invari- 
ably to themselves, if they feelany. Itis very 
seldom indeed that any one complains; and 
for this good-natured forbearance we tender 
them our heartiest thanks, Considering the 
usual experience of editors, we infer that our 
contributors are endowed with rare common 
sense (pardon the Hiberniciam), and exercise 
a very generous indulgence towards us in the 
discharge of duties more difficult than any 
of them can fully comprehend, 

We cannot in this connection help express- 
ing our deep gratitude to our editorial con- 
tributors, whose great ability and unremuner- 
ated labors are winning for THE INDEX an 
honorable place among American journals, 
Despite the unpopularity of its cause, they 
are giving it a character which commands 
the respect even of those who least sympa- 
thize with its objecta; and we could not with- 
out displeasing them give full utterance to 
our admiration of the matter they send. We 
should do violence to our own feelings not to 
return especial thanks to Mr. Potter for his 
unwearied, disinterested, and indispensable 
co-operation, without which we could never 
have secured such regularity in the publica- 
tion of these editorial contributions, Refus- 
ing to be publicly recognized under the 
year’s new arrangement otherwise than as one 
of our regular contributors, he still divides 
our editorial work with us, and with unfail- 
ing promptness sends us week by week a due 
amount of editorial matter for each issue. 
To him, and to the others who so kindly 
second onr efforts to make THs INDEX worthy 
of the cause it works for, it would be repug- 
nant that we should enlarge on this subject ; 
but we can no longer quiet our conscience 
for not “confessing the faith that is in us.” 
The safety-valve insists on its rights, and lets 
offa little steam. 


—— € 

We find it necessary to repeat our request 
not to remit money or send orders to us for 
books, &c., advertised in our columns. Send 
to the advertisers. 


A SYMBOL. 


The talk in New York art circles for some 
time past hus been about Mr. William Page’s 
Head of Christ, a most remarkable piece of 
painting, by general allowance, but a most 
disturbing apparition in the theological 
world, frightening the devout from their pro- 
prieties and suggesting profanity of speech 
to people who are in the habit of associating 
Jesus with the mood of prayer. I have lis- 
tened curiously to the comments of the visi- 
tors who atrolled by it or paused before it in 
the gallery, and to the criticisms ventured by 
ladies and gentlemen who made it the topic 
of discourse in the parlor. The remarks are 
as wild as the flight of disturbed pigeons. 
But the objection, at bottom, seems to be that 
Mr. Page has painted a man. 

Yes, here itis. The artist, an eloquent 
and sincere Swedenborgian, has taken the 
churchmen at their word, and presented to 
them a solid piece of flesh and blood—no 
simulacrum or translucent mask of pallid 
pigment, such as the medieval painters de- 
vised, wishing to portray a god simply made 
phenomenal by a material veil without sub- 
stance, character or expression, the Christ of 
the Roman Catholic Sentimentalists, old or 
new—no lackadaisical, sweet, patient, pitiful, 
compassionate face, such as the humanitari- 
ans of France and Germany like to draw,— 
but a veritable man, a deity incarnate, with 
frame-work of boue, and layers of cartilage, 
glowing skin, eyes that dilate, search, and 
pierce, thick, strong nose, ripe lips full of 
passionate life, immense weight of head set 
on wide shoulders, and turned at the top of 
the yertebral column with a gesture of gen- 
uine human power. It is this bold assump- 
tion of the truth of the universal belief that 
has given offence, The pions people were 
not prepared for so literal an interpretation 
of the language of their creed. When they 
said it was ugly, which certainly it was not, 
though few vote it beautiful; that it was 
sensual, which it cannot fairly be called; 
that it was disagreeable, as none will call it 
except such as are occupied by some prepos- 
session,—they simply meant that it was hu- 
man, and that, in spite of their creed, the 
Christ of their adoration was not. 

For myself, I am not s full convert to 
Mr. Page's picture. It seems to me needless- 
ly flush and ruddy; the coloring is in parta 
crude; I cannot persuade myself that the set 
of the head on the shoulders is perfectly cor- 
rect; and here as in other respecta the opin- 
ion of professional artists goes with mine. 
But the popular dislike springs from none of 
these incidental defects, but rather from the 
radical mistake of making the Christ a real 
man. The dislike iss confession of unbelief. 
The picture tries the faith of the generation 
and finds it wanting in sincerity. 

In some respects, it must be acknowledged, 
Mr. Page has done a fine service to art in 
emancipating it from conventional trammels 
in the treatment of one of its greatest sub- 
jects, if not its greatest. This picture marks 
anew era in artistic conception and expres- 
Bion, and henceforth artists will feel perfectly 
free to treat the personality of the divine man 
without regard to the laws of tradition. But 
a higher service has been rendered to religious 
thought by bringing Christians face to face 
with their own professions. The picture is 
human,—therefore it offends. Christians do 
not believe in the actual humanity of Christ. 


Tàts Page believes in it, and also in his divin- 
ity. But the divinity does not have justice 
done to it. There is nothing in this head 
that simple humanity will not account for ; 
nay, simple humanity will supplement it with 
qualities that transcend those here depicted. 
The humanitarians are no better satisfied with 
the painting than the Trinitarians are; 
which, again, hints at the truth that the 
Christ is s fancy, The historical Jesus is 
lost beyond recovery. The imaginary Christ 

“cannot be acceptably described. We are left, 
therefore, with humanity as we are acquaint- 
ed with it, No portrait of Jesus will eatisfy 
more than afew. Lettus be honest, then, 
and, instead of trying to reproduce a legend, 
let us try to understand men. 

0. B. F. 


BELIGIOUS SELFISHNESS. 


The phrase “religious selfishness” may 
strike some minds asa very strange one,—para- 
doxical and self-contradictory. We expect 
religion to contend with the natural selfish- 
ness of man and to have a hard struggle in 
overcoming jt; but to put the two terme to- 
gether, to suppose that selfishness can ever 
exist in the very camp of religion itself as one 
of its trusted allies, to speak of any kind of 
selfishness as being “ religious,”—this seems 
to demand explanation. 

Yet the. phrase very accurately expresses 
what appears asa prominent feature of reli- 
gion historically considered, and a feature 
which we may see today in the popular 
developments of religious thought and 
method all around us. Selfishness is, in fact, 
the root of much that calls itself religion. 
It has fashioned theologies and forms of 
worship, as well as determined the flavor of 
personal piety. Religion is characterized 
qnite generally by the bargaining spirit that 
was so naively manifested in old Jacob’s vow, 
—that if Jehovah wonld give him bread to 
eat and raiment to put on and lead him home 
in safety, then Jehovah should be his God 
and should receive worship and honor. The 
popular piety keeps a sharp look-out for the 
quid pro quo. 

Indeed, it would hardly be too much to say 
that the central and most snimating impulse 
of Christianity, historically, has been its claim 
to give a definite and final answer to the 
question, ** What shall I do to be saved ?” 
And in the wake of this question there have 
been developed in the popular theology of 
Christendom some of the worst phases of re- 
ligioue selfishness that the world has ever 
known. The truth isthat upon this question, 
—upon the selfish anxiety and prudence 
which it discloses, upon the mean animal in- 
stinct which takee hold of man in a time of 
danger and bids him look ont for his own 
safety first,—-turns the prevailing theology 
and worship of the Christian church. Re- 
ligion is made to consist, notin forgetting 
one’s self, not in losing one’s self in grand 
ideas and noble doings, but in constantly re- 
membering one’s self by seeking to satisfy the 
selfish desire for personal security. “What 
shall I do to be saved ?” is the primary ques- 
tion with which, itis alleged, the true reli- 
gious believer must start—*I am saved," the 
certain assurance which he is instructed he 
must constantly feel after religion has done 
its perfect work in him. The one thonght, 
the one question, the one concern, which the 
popular theology of the Christian church 
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keeps ever in view and mever ceases to im- 
press on the human mind, is personal salva- 
tion. It pushes constantly in upon devotees 
the query, * Ain J safe? What is the con- 
dition of my soul? What is to be my state 
hereafter?" I emphasize the pronouns so as 
to disclose the real fulerum upon which the 
lever of this theology works. From first to 
last it presses not upon the generous, but upon 
the selfish, anxieties of the human heart. 

"This theological system, making central gs 
it does the question, “ What shall a man do 
to save his soul?” and then offering the sacri- 
ficial atonement—the suffering of an inno- 
cent being for the sins of the guilty—as the 
Bolution of the question, has indeed demor- 
alized the religious sentiment of Christendom. 
It has introduced a spirit of selfishness every- 
where. You hear it in discourse and prayer, 
you read it in hymna and religious books, 
you witness it in ritual, it shows itself espec- 
ially in * conference meetings ” and * reyiv- 
als.” The noble, unselfish life of Jesus is 
torn out of its natural human relationships 
with mankind, and transformed into a dog- 
ma to respond to this selfish concern about 
personal safety. Theme is made prominent 
everywhere in this grand scheme of salvation. 
It cannot help protruding itself even 
through the tender emotion of the favorite 
camp-meeting chorus, “O how I love Jesus, 
because he first loved me” Here is the same 
spirit that came out in Jacob’s vow,—the 

, Prudential lobbying spirit; we will do well by 
Heaven if it will do well by us. This, surely, 
is not the finest frnit of religion, Nor can it 
express the highest type of regard for Jesus. 
Can we not love him fur his beautiful charac- 
ter, fur his heroic manhood, for his self-for- 
getful fidelity to God and man, though we 
should know that he never had any thought 
of us? 

Aud to what monstrous climax does this 
religions selfishness come in the affirmation 
which has appeared more than once in the 
theological history of Christendom, that the 
happiness of the redeemed souls in Heaven is 
enhanced by their looking down upon the 
tortures of the damned! Is there anything 
in the possibilities of pious selfishness that 
can go beyond that? Compare it with the 
vow of the Chinese litany, where the worship- 
per pledges himself * never to seek nor aceept 
private salvation for himself alonc,—never to 
leave the world of labor and struggle Lill ll 
gouls are redeemed.” This monstrosity of 
theological dogma is, it is trae, so hideous 
that, to the credit of human nature, no sect 
ia willing to father it, and we most gladly be- 
lieve no church could be persuaded, at least 
at thisday, to write it into its creed. Yet 
something quite similar to its spirit may be 
found. Said a young girl to her teacher in 
an orthodox Sunday School—one of those 
fresh, healthy natures in whom the religion 
of love and loyalty to home is stronger than 
sectarian dogmas--^I couldn't be happy in 
Heaven, if Ishould be converted and go there 
when I die, and my father and mother and 
brother and sisters shouldn’t be converted 
and should go to eternal perdition” “O 
yes," replied the teacher, *you would be so 
wholly absorbed in the joys of Heaven that 
you would not think of your family and 
friends at all.” This ie, to be sure, an sd- 
vance upon the old doctrine of Edwards and 
Emmons, since it substitutes forgetfulness of 
others’ misery for a positive enjoyment of it, 
aa one of the elements of the heavenly felici- 


ty. Buteven with this improvement is it a 
very good religion to teach the young? Is it 
quite so good as that impulse of natural hero- 
ism which springs up in every healthy, man- 
ly soul, to throw one's self into any place of 
danger where a human being is in peril, 
utterly forgetful of personal safety? Is ita 
very high type of saintliness to become so 
entranced with the bliss of one's own salva- 
tion as to forget one’s own father and mother? 
Give me rather the natural religion that 
spoke out in the young girl's protest against 
the theological crime that could abandon 
friends and kindred to perdition without a 
thought, and that is uttered in the pagan 
vow to share the outward fortunes of the sin- 
ning and suffering souls till they shall all be 
saved. The trnest saints would find more 
joy in rescuing lost souls from the torments 
of hell than they could have by themselves in 
the seventh hearen with the remembrance of 
that perdition below,them. So long ns one 
is capable of a selfish enjoyment of any per- 
sonal advantage, neither the purest saintliness 
nor the highest heaven has been reached. 
W. J, P 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of typographicct 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid tem ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata- 


N- B—lilegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


A BOOK TO BE HEAD HY FREE RELI- 
GIONISTS, 


Ido not remember to have seen in Tie INDEX 
any notice of Dr. Furness’ Inst book on Jesus, Ilay- 
ing read it with great interest, I desire to call atten- 
tion to it, The author has devoted many years to the 
study of bis subject, and in all literature there is not 
a more interesting story than that of the loving, earn- 
est and felicitous presentation, in several volumes, of 
the life and character of the great prophet of Judaa 
by this able and studious preacher. He has loved 
his study. He has rejoiced in companionship with 
Jesus, Hie has yearned to make the world see this 
great friend as he himsclf bas seen him. 

Years ago his work entitled “Jesus and His Bi- 
ograpbers " brought me to the “fuot of the cross.” 
Do not be alarmed. That phrase only means, cven 
with evangelicals who arc educated, a passionate love 
for the spirit of Jesus and so for himself, And the 
fact ovghit to interest Free Religionists that a scholar- 
ly man, for Dr. Furness is one, can give up the 
dogma of miraculous birth, consent to doubt or re- 
jection of physical resurrection, care little about 
claims of Messinliship, and yet love, honor, follow 
Jesus as the world’s greatest spiritual leader. 

1 hope, therefore, the book will be widely read by 
the readers of Tue Inpex. The knowledge of its 
contents will help make clear these propositions 
which are very important:—firs’, the gospels are 
only artless histories, colored by the ideas of their 
times and tbe convictions of their compilers; second, 
the subject of the narrative is a cea being than 
the reporters of his words and deeds could under- 
stand, just as Wendell Phillips is greater than a New 
York Herald reporter, or as Starr King was superior 
10 his amanuensis. I am often indigoant because 
literalists appear to me to be unjust to the great his- 
torical personage outlined in the Gospels. They 
judge him by Matthew’s conception or by Luke's. 
“They pick the “ letter” to pieces, and do not see the 
great soul suggested by all the parts put together, 
‘and judged in the light of a cultivated historic sense, 
which ought to be shown by the students of today. 
Dr, Furness is the widely-seeing critic who wisely 
uses gospels, traditions, lives of other men and his 
own fine imagination, icithout which no one really sees 
(he Past, and gives us a life of Jesus which deserves 
a reading and a study. = 


Henay BLANCHARD. 
———— 


JUSTICE TO ALL. 


Tug CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Iraaca, N. Y., May 26, 1871. 

Mx Dear Inpex :—Allow me two lines for set- 
ting you right. You recently published a portion of 
a letier about this institution which was shaded with 
injustice to another, which yon would not have pub- 
lished but for your confidence in your friend. The 
expression used to describe Dr. Wilson is as inap- 
propriate as could be found. The ome thing which 
he is not and never will be supposed to be by any 


future investigator is “a fossil,” ing an Epis- 


copal clergyman has not changed the liberality 
which he and Theodore Parker cultivated at the 
Harvard Divinity School, nor does any one who 
knows the unhesitating boldness and free swing of 
his mind wonder at his having written for the Dial 
with Emerson and Margaret Fuller. There is none 
of your contributors more ready to investigate and 
less bound by theories or habits of thought. His 
contempt for the greater part of what is called meta- 
physics, his application of science to theological state- 
ment, bis sympatby with and pleasure in other lib- 
eral men, should make those who know him more 

renerous to those from whuse opinions they differ. 

Those who do not know of him ought not lo speak 
of him contemptuously. Had he been less fond of 
general culture, more content to deyote himself to a 
specialty and to remain in one spot, he would bave 
been more distinguished, more highly appreciated at 
large, and possibly might have excused the boldness 
of your correspondents imagery. As it is, his de- 
sire for knowledge, his restless wish to make every- 
thing his own and to be at home in all departments 
of inquiry, have resulted in such a variety and 
breadth of culture that no subject will ever be be- 
yond his sphere, nor toolong established for his ex- 
Amination. A younger man than Dr. Wilson is 
rarely to be found; and when be is fossilized, we 
shall all be found deposited in the same formation. 

That this protest may not seem to proceed from 
theological sympathy, I subscribe myselt 

Yours most cordially, 
WiLLIAM C, RUSSEL. 


[The passage referred to isin the “ Voices from 
the People,” No. 72. The writer is personally um- 
known to us, nor did we even know the name of the 
gentleman incidentally alluded to, But we hasten 
to give place to the above communication, since 
nothing could be less our wish than 10 do the least 
injustice to any one. We believe thal our corre- 
spondent, howeyer, intended no reproach nt all by 
the word " fossil," but only used it to express the lack 
of sympathy with radical ideas which is perhaps nec- 
eesarily inherent in all forms of Episcopalianism.— 
Ep] 
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“SCIENCE THE SAVIOR” 


"The distinguishing feature of modern thought is 
its reluctance to trust to the old modes of metaphysi- 
cal reasoning, and its demand for more positive data 
upon which to build. The human mind, the nature 
of thought, the source of consciousness, have ever 
been fruitful themes for speculation from the earliest 
ages. The nature, origin, and destiny of the soul, 
have furnished the material for al] religious &pecula- 
tions aud philosophical systems. The ancient sages 
of Iudia, the dreamy enth is of China, the wor- 
shippers of Osiris, Mithras, and Zeus, all fuund this 
subject an inexhaustible fund from which they could 
derive their various theories of the purpose of life. 
The subject is still an absorbing one. Plato and 
Hegel, Locke and Cousiu, Comte and Hamilton, 
bave not spoken in vain ; their works will ever be of 
value, not becausé they have discovered the na- 
ture of mind, or laid open its secret springs, but be- 
cause we there discern the direct revelation of the 
power and genius of the human intellect. 

And yet the world has grown wenry of looking to 
them für practical results. They have failed because 
their investigations proceeded’ from au erroneous 
standpoint, The scientific attuinment of the age is 
the direct result of a change of method in inquiry. 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, and Biology are 
the results of pursuing the inductive method, of col- 
lecting facts first and generalizing afterward, of ris- 
ing from the well-known to the less-known, of using 
facts, not as mere illustrations of the theory, but as 
the basis of the structure, The scientist never at- 
tempts to dive within and bring out the secrets of 
being by the simple power of retlection; but he as- 
serts that a knowledge of Nature can only come 
through tho study of Nature. 

J. Š. Mill, in his " Bystem of Logic,” says: “It 
must by no means be forgotten that the laws of 
mind may be derivative laws resulting from the 
laws of animal life; and their truth, therefore, may 
ultimately depend on physical conditions" Scient- 
istsare now engaged in pursuing this subject in this 
new manner. Maudsley affirms that mind, " instead 
of being, as assumed, a wondrous entity, the indepen- 
dent source of power and self-sufficient cause 
causes, is proven incontestahl: by honest observation 
to be the most dependent of all the natural forces. 
It is the highest development of force, and to its ex- 
istence are all the lower natural forces indispensably 
pre-requisite.” 

^ The incessant vital changes which correlate 
thought do not differ in their nature,” says Laycock, 
"from those which correlate growth, nutrition and 
development, . Lite and mind are correlative in 
consciousness, and dependent, therefore, upon corre- 
lative causes, Knowing and Being have the same 
cause," Herbert Spencer asserts that all “ those 
modes of the Unknowable which we call motion, 
heat, light, chemical affinity, &c., are alike trans- 
formable into each other, and into those modes of 
the Unknowable which we distinguish as sensation, 
emotion, thought; these, in their turn, belng directly 
or indirectly retransformable into the original shapes. 
‘That no idea or feeling arises, save as a result of 
some physical force expended in producing Jit, is fast 
‘becoming a common-place of science," 

Perhaps none haa more beautifully expressed this 
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doctrine than Professor Tyndall in these words: 
“ The law of Conservation rigidly excludes both cre- 
ation andannibilation. Wavesmay change to ripples, 
and ripples to waves; magnitude may be substituted 
for number, and number for magnitude ; asteroids 
may aggregate to suns, suns may resolve themselves 
into flone and fauow, and flore and fauna: melt into 
air; the flux of power is eternally the same, it rolls 
in music through the ages, and all terrestrial ener- 
gies—the manifestations of life as well as the dis- 
play of phenomena—are but its modulations.” 

Marshall, Hall, Carpenter, Bain, and others, bave 
placed the study of. mind upon an immovable scien- 
tific foundation that cannot be overthrown. What 
then are the “consequences?” Are they Material- 
ism—Atheism? We do notso see them. The re- 
sult ofall scientific research is towards Unity. Man, 
world, sun, and star are found indissolubly linked to- 
gee and formed from the same materials. But 

dence has taken a step onward. The assertion of 
Swedenborg that “ there is one sole essence, one sole 
substance, and one sole form, from which are all es- 
sences, substances and forms that are created,” is 
now authoritatively announced as the crowning dis- 
covery ofthe century. “ Every form is force visible,” 
says Prot. Huxley. Says Prol. Tyndall—“ We only 
know matter through its forces.” 

No force ig a mere attribute of matter, Force is 
eternal—the sole Reality. Everything around us re- 
sults from the mode of action or manifestation of this 
One Force, the different forma of which we call phe 
nomena. Draper says ibat any organism, of wh: 
ever grade,“ is only a temporary form,” and compares 
it tothe flame of a lamp; and Coleridge compares 
forms toa“ column of blue smoke from a cottage 
chimney in the breathless summer noon, or the stead- 
fast-seeming cloud oa the edge of a hill in the driving 
Bir-current." 

The inevitable conclusion from these facts is that 
the essentiality of a body is not contained inthe mat- 
ter of which il is composed, but in something under- 
lying all material existence. Thus Oersted, in his 

Soul in Nature, held that “ the permanence and in- 
variability of Nature are not found in its individual 

arts, which are all undergoing perpetual changes; 
but the invariable, that which perdures, is found only 
in the abstract nature of things.” * Nothing is in- 
variable in Nature but lave, which may be called 
the thoughts of Nature.” Or,'as Baden Powell has 
pertinently said, " All science is but the partial re- 
flection in the reason of man of the great all-pervad- 
ing reason of the universe, and thus the unity of sci- 
ence is the reflection of the unity in Nature, and of 
the unity of that supreme reason and intelligence 
which pervades aud rules over Nature, and from 
whence all reason and all science are derived.” 

The substratum underlying all phenomenal exist- 
ence is Gop, the Infinite * Being" of the Hegelians. 
Consequently, the higher the atructure in the organic 
scale, tho more perfect his manifestation, and the 
God-like the instrument. Organic life and 
spiritual life flow contemporaneously from God; 
though so differentin expression, they are identical 
in essence. God manifest in rock, tree, man physi- 

„and man spiritual is still the same; but how 
varied the expression! 

Science ia continually approaching to the clearer 
demonstration of this great fact, the Unity of Nature 
in its most comprehensive sense. These beautiful 
lines are no less scientific than poetic : 

“Pho works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, In seeing, 
Sox hidden in the thing the thought 
‘That animates ite beíng. 


So, since tha unlveree began, 
"And Ul! It shall be ended, 
‘The sou! of Nature, soul of Man, 
"And ronl of God are blended. " 

And such will soon be the affürmation of all our 
scientific magnates, so inevitably does research tend 
in this direction; and when metaphysics shall have 
become obsolete, Science will unite with Intuition in 
the tought so beautifully expressed by Mre. Corbin 
in one of her poems : 

“The sllver-threaded chords of being run. 

Down from God's throne. 

"Through the whole univeree, from enn to sen, 

From zone to zoni 

And the same life in human boeoms thrilla 

Wieb guides lue spheres, aud clothes the verdant hille,” 


Dyer D. Lux. 


PonrLAND, Me., May 14, 1871. 
—— 9 —— —— 
THE DAWN AT HAND. 


Mr, Ansor 

Dear Sir —1 have been reading the “ Fifty Afirma- 
tions.” ] cannot pronounce upon many of them, be- 
cause it is all very new to me; but when I come to 
the twenty-eighth, I am forced to respond. “ Protest- 
antism is a protest against authority.” It is merely 
that, when analyzed. Protestantism is unworthy of 
itself, if its adherente, even in part, ignore its call for 
"freedom," If Protestants nre to wear chains and 
stifle the libertica of free religion, why, it is Protest- 
antem no longer! I rejoice with my whole heart, 
that Tur INDEX can speak out what the common 
press dare not, will not speak. 

It ig glorious even to witness the beginnings of the 
new era, The great undertone of the ages is heard, 
wher humanity lifts itself out of conformity, and is 
great enough to speak the truth! 

This carth is fair enough; but the insincerity of 
creeds and formulas bas cursed it; popish slavery has 
cursed it; emtruth in all its phases has coiled itself 
around the " Tree of Life,” and trailed its slimy folds 


through our would-be paradise. Whether or not the 
completed protest of Protestantism is to be the " ez- 
tinction ot faith in the Christian Confession," none 
can be so prophetic as fully to decide; but it matters 
little, provided every obstacle to truth is swept away, 
and every idol that has been set up perishes in the 
permanent and perfect. And who doubts that this 
age of “ideas” is the expansion of the old into the 
new? My own personal faith in humanity is height- 
ened, since the races from ocean to ocean give evi- 
dence that truth is the real battle-cry and watchword 
uf souls. And there are thousands sitting at the 
* gate Beautiful,” watching for the “ Messiah " who 
is to come. And the Healer shall be Truth. 
CHARLOTTE G. BARBER. 


THE ARGUMENT OF MUME, N/COSH, AND 
KANT, 

THAT THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD CANNOT BE DEMON- 
STRATED, 


New Hanwony, Inn., April 10, 1871. 

Hume, in what Huxley calls his immortal es- 
sys declared that questions respecting “ the origin 
of worlds, the situation of Nature from and to etern- 
ily,and the economy of the Intellectual System or 
region of Spirits, lie entirely beyond the reach of 
human capabilities ;” and that in the discussion of 
such questions“ men may long beat the air in their 
fruitless contests, and never arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Similar declarations form the 
basisof what Dr. M'Corh, in his Boston Lectures 
against Free Religion, called the New Philosophy, 
which he attributed to Comte, whose representatives 
he said are Mill, Spencer, and Bain, who all affirm 
that man can know nothing of the nature of things; 
that he can know merely phenomena or the relations 
of things, which things, in themselves, are really un- 
known; and that all that man can dois to generalize 
these relations into laws, the first cause of which it is 
useless to alicmpt to discover. 

M'Cosh told the young men of Boston that bis ob- 
ject was not to check, but to direct inquiry, In 
fighting ^ that giant which is defying the living God, 
and threatening to destroy all that ia fair aod lovely 
on our earth," they must not depend " on mereimpulse 
or feelings, or on unexamined beliefs, for these will 
be powerless” in fighting auch brave and able men 
as Mill, Spencer, and Bain. “Facts and solid argu- 
ments which can stand a rigid logic" must be used ; 
though, he said, the young men will find bow little 
facts and solid arguments can do in constructing & 
religion, “The Scriptures do not set about proving, 
they assume that there is a God, and claim to be 
revelations of his Will.” By all means, he said, de- 
fend the doctrines of Natural Heligion—" the works 


of God are a proof of his existence, and the moral 


law in the heart implies a lawgiver; but you will 
only be made to feel that what you know impels 
you to desire 10 know more.” "Physical Science 
does not show that there isa God." Mental science 
“can tell of man's fears, aspirations, and struggles, 
but cannot tell how these feelings are to be gratified." 
Appeals to fuith and intuition, he said, affurd no cer- 


titude, “The sensationalism so characteristic of the 
Old Unitarian School ;” the “ logical processes and 
definitions of reasoning," which tormed “ the cold ra- 


tionalism of Channing;" Parker's intuition of reuson or 
consciousness of God ; and the duuble-meaning, oracu- 
Jar utterances of Emerson, are. he says, examples of 
1he fruitless and tlecting systems of Boston theology. 
Every one sees, says McCosh, how flickering a light 
the logical understanding and the reasoning process 
can throw en the grand problems of God and re- 
ligion; and as to feelings and intuitione, when no 
two men agree in their tcelings, and no one is certain 
whether they have intuition or hot, what assurances 
can there be in appealing to feeling or intuition.? (I 
quote from the Boston Advertiser of April 23, 1870.) 

Now, if there is any force in M’Cosh’s objections 
to intuitive knowledze of the existence of à God, 
Fu Be 
finds t 
but if Channing could not find Trinitarianim 
Scriptures, and if, as Dr. M'Cosh says, Channing 
could not find Unitarianism in the letter or spirit of 
the Bible, may we not say, as M'Cosh says, in re- 
lation to intuition, there is no arbiter to de and 
we may sympathize with Hume when he said: “If 
we take in hand any volume of Divinity or School 
Metaphysics, for instance, let. us ask, Docs it contain 
any abstract Reasonings concerning Quantity or Num- 
ber? No. Doesitcontain any experimental Rewon- 
ings concerning Matters of Fact or Existence? No. 
Commit it, then, to the flames. For it can contain 
nothing but sophistry and illusion.” 

lluxiey says that he is irritated periodically by 
its being stated that Comte is a representative of sci- 
entific tbougbt at the present time; and by writers 
being labelled Comtists, in spite of their protesis to 
the contrary, whose philosophy bns Hume for its 
legitimate parent. Mill had io rub hard to get the 
Jabel off; and Huxley says that he is interested in 
watching Spencer, who, like a good man struggling 
with adversity, is still engaged in the task, and ready 
to tear the skin away rather tban let the Inbel stick. 
Fearing that his turn to be labelled would come next, 
Huxley took the oppurtunity at Edinburgh, in his 
lecture “On the Phys cal Basis of Life,” to incident- 
ally revindicate Hume's property in ‘the so-called 
New Philosophy, and at the same time to repudiate 
Comie. lle there said it was cnovgh to make David 
Hume turn in his grave, when two days before, 
within ear-shot of his house, an instructed audience 


listened without a murmur while an archbishop attri- 
buted Hume's most characteristic doctrines to 
Comte, in whose dreary and verbose pages, Huxley 
says, We mise the vigor of thought and clearness of 
style, of the most acute thinker of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, although that century produced Kant. 

Bz, Hutchinson Stirling demure to this exaltation 
of Hume over Kant, in a reply to Huzley’s lecture, 
in a pamphlet," Ae Regards Protoplasm.” Stirling 

hi ume with absking, "in levity and mock- 


ry,” those institutions which alone give value to 
human existence by bringing ua into relation with 
the Deity ; and he exalts Kant for reverentially refx- 
ing these’ relations in purity and truth, Stirling's 
estimate of Hume is unjust; Kant'a estimate is very 
different and more true. Kant in his “ Duiuque of 
phre Reasqp " ssid: "If we were to ask the dispas- 
sionate Dayid Hume, a Mice pter endowed, in a 
degree that few are, with a well balanced judgment 
— What motive induced you to spend so much labor 
and thougbt in undermining the consoling and bene- 
ficial persuasion that Reason is capable of assuring 
us of the existence, and presenting us with a deter- 
minate conception of a Supreme Being ?'—his ans- 
wer would be: * Nothing but the desire of teaching 
Reason to know its own powers better, and a dislike 
of the procedure by which Reason was compelled to 
support foregone conclusions, and prevented from 
confessing the internal weaknesses which Reason 
cannot but feel when it enters upon a rigid self-ex- 
amination.’” Ido not think that Kant would have 
written thus concerning Hume, if Hume had treated 
the matter of the existence of a God with “ levity 
and mockerg.? (I quote Kant in Meiklejohn's trans- 
lation. 

The succeeding paragraph in the “Critique” is 
interesting from its bearing on the doctrine of "Free 
Religion, and on the propriety of omitting the word 
God from the declarations of all governmental insti- 
tutions. Kant continues: “If, on the other hand, 
we were to ask Priestley, a philosopher who had no 
taste for transcendental speculation, but was entirely 
devoted to the principles of Empiricism, what his 
motives were for overturning those two main pillars 
of religion, the doctrines of the freedom of the will 
and tbe immortality of the soul (in his view the hope 
of s future life is but the expectation of the miracle 
of resurrection), this philosopher himself, a zealous 
and pious teacher of religion, could give no other 
answer than this: ‘I acted in the interest of Reason, 
which always suffers when certain objects are ex- 
plained and judged by a reference to other supposed 
laws than those of material Nature, the only laws 
we know in a determinate manner.’” 

In reference to such cases as these of Hume and 
Priestley, Kant said : “ The course to be pursued to 
provide against the danger which seems to menace 
the best interests of humanity is perfectly plain. 
Let each thinker pursue his own path; if be shows 
talent, Reason is always the gainer; for ie is absurd 
to expect to be enlightened by Reason, and at the same 
time to prescribe to her what side of the question 
sbe must adopt.” Kant could not consistently adyo- 
cate any other course, for he had previously said two 
pages back : " Instead of hoping one day to see suf- 
ficient demonstrations of the two cardinal propositions 
of the pure reason, the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing and the immortality of the soul, I am certain 
that this will never be the case.” 


Respectfully, 
per 


The great man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution; who resists the sorest tempta- 
tious from without aod from within; who beara the 
heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who ia calmest in storma 
and most fearless under menace and frowns; and 
whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, is most 
unfallering — Channing. 
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BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, 
Forwarded free for twenty centë. 
D. G. FRANCIS, 


15-87 17 Astor Pracs, New York. 


ABSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 
"TEUCH. A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop COL- 
ENSO'B Argument, proving that the Pentatenth [s not hlator- 
ically true, and that ft was composed by Samuel, Jeremiah sod 
other prophets, from 110) to 6H B. C. The rubaiance of fve 
volumes {n 48 pages. Price 25 cents, American News Com- 
pany, New York, 78-98 


EUL TREES. Nurserymen’ wand Dealors Supplies. Price 
Liste, viz: No. 2 Narserymense; No. 8, Dealer i No. 4 
Local Cauvassers'. Address W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. (Nur- 
series established In 1822.) Land 


HE RADICAL is published monthly at $4008 year. Ad. 
dress 3. H. MORSE. $5 Bromfcld Strect, Boston. Bend 
80 cents for a Specimen Number. Tit 


E EXAMINER fa pubilohed monthly at 84.00 a year, Ad- 
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both sides, and Is fully licensed. "he best and cheal 
est Family Sowing Machine in the mark 
RAE JOHNSON, CLARK & CO.. Boston, Ma 
arg, 


COLE'S FIRST PRIZE BAKING POWDER. 
The Best in the Market, 


Sample sent free on Applicati: 
ALEX. COLE, Burrazo, N. Y. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
‘A new religious work of unsurpassed Interest and value, For 
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piia, Custom House Placo, Chichi, and 176 West dih Street, 
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Mr. Frothingham's New Bock. 


CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, for Sanday Schools 
Homes, Panr I., Worship; Pant IL, The Good Life 
II., Trath. In one Volume. New a 
‘watded {reo on receipt of $1.(0, 


55-08 


T 
Tevised edition. For- 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


A NEW RADICAL BOOK. 
Origin and Development of Religious Ideas and Beilefs,” 
As Manifested in History and Seen by Reason. 

By MORRIS EINSTEIN, 


For wale at the office of the Horton Investigator, FA Washing 
ton St., Boston , or by the Author, Titceville, P: 


PRICE - «+ = $150, 
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CMAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
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Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED 


As mankind. from Indfecrétion or other canses, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Onr hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbe, which If scientifically prepared and componnded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find euch aremecy 
we should seek one that bas stood the teet of age. 


HOOFLAND'8S GERMAN BITTERS! 


A 
Bure Cure for Liver Complaint, Bure Cure for psia, 
Sure Cure Jor Detitily, ^ Sure Cure for. e ie. 
ire Cure for Maraamus, 
And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 
he Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from ít. The great preventive of 
FPEVaR AND AGUD! 

It {san Impossibility for any one to have fever and agne, i 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 
‘Will be given for any cat 
one that uses the Bitter 


any other known remedy. 
remedies were placed before the public thirty yesrsago, 
Tub sl the prejadices of so-called “patent medielmoh operat: 
Ing agsinet them, but gradually thelr virtues became known, 
And now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
thelr class, with the Indorsement of eminent Judges, lawyers, 
clergymen'and physicians. + 

Read the following aympioms and if you find that your rd 
tom is affected by any of them, you may reet assured that dis- 
‘ease has commenced Its attack on the most hnporiant organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result, a 


Constipation, Flatulence. Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the liead, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Dieguet for 
Food. Fulness or Weight'in the Stomach, Soar Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering st the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the lead, Hurried or Difficalt Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Benea- 
tions when in a lying portare, Dimneesof Vision, Dote 
‘or Webs before the Sight, Dall Pain in the Head. De- 
ficiency of Perspiratjon, Yellownese of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain 1n t Back, Cheat, Limbs, 
otc., Sudden Flashes of Heal, Burning of 
‘the Flesh, Constant imagining ot Evi 
All indicate disease of the Livar of Digestive O; 
of ver or Digestive Organs, com- 
‘Dined with impure blood. en 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


ds entire; d 
of Finid which 
those extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues arc extracted from them by a scientifc chemist. 
‘These extracta are then forwarded to thle country to bo used 
expresely for the manufacture of thla Bittere. There io al- 

iolle substance of any kind need In compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence |t Is freo from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation, 


XXooflancd'e German Tonic 
combination of al! the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 

Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It ie used for 
Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


THSTIMONT 
Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation 
HON, G. W. WOODWARD, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penneylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1857 
Tünd “STooftand’s German Bitters" [sa rood Tonle, amet 1 


diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in casee 
of debility aud want am 


of nervous action in the system. 
‘Yours, truly, 
ORGE W, WOODWARD. 
TON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pen 


yivania, 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘*Hoofiand’s German Bitters" a valuable medicine 
Ja caso of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, I can certify 
this from my ia it. ne 

‘ours, with respect 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SITARSWOOD, 
Justice of tho Supreme Court of Pentaylvant 
Philadelphia, Jane Tet, 1868. 
1 bave found by stperietce star "Hoofland's German Bit- 


ters” iaa ver tonic, relieving d; tis te al- 
eei rr E ED. SHARSWOOD. 


most dh 
HON, WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of tho City of Baffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor's Office, Buffalo, June 994, 1869. 
used " Hoofland's Garman Diners alid. Tonle" in my 


n 


family daring the past year, and can recommend them ae 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the . Their 
use hae been productive of decidedly efirial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS, 
HON, JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in rocommonding "" Hoofand'a Germán 

Tonic" to any one who may NC with dyspepsia, 1had 


the d; ia so badly that tt was Impossible to Keep any food 
Ou my stomach, and, f became no weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile, Two bottles of Tonic effected a t 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD, 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennaylvaola. 
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Love and Justice—that is the subject to which I 
would invite your attention this evening. 

To many minds these words would suggest the 
ancient problem of Christianity, namely, how to rec- 
oncile the love and justice of God in his dealings 
with man. The conflict or clashing of these two 
attributes of the Supreme Being is the terrible ques- 
tion which in all ages has exercised the mind of every 
reflecting Christian; and the solution of it adopted 
by the early Church is the substance of Christian 
theology. On the one hand, receiving from the later 
Judaism the doctrine of total depravity, the Church 


has always taught that mankind lie under the wrath | 


of God, justly incurred by Adam, not only for him- 
self, but also for all his posterity ; and that the infinite 
justice of God requires their condemnation to a hell 
of eternal torment, as the only possible satisfaction 
of his violated law. On the other hand, God's infin- 
ite love requires that mankind, being the creatures of 
his own hand and made in his own image, shall be 
all rescued fróm this frightful and miserable doom. 
Here, then, is apparently an irreconcilable conflict 
between God's infinite justice and his infinite love, the 
one demanding the universal damnation of the human 
wie ene tak ES 
depths « of the Divine Nature, this absolute clashing 
between the essential Divine attributes, Christianity 

fesses to offer to the buman mind s way of escape 
his pig jual and consubetantial Sh him- 
self, -to suffer an ignominious death upon the cross, 


| which give rise to Christian theology. 


to bear in his own person the punishment due to 
human sin, and to become the Sovereign and Savior 
of all who will consent to avail themselves of this sal- 
vation on the aimple terms of faith in him and obe- 
dience to him, God is declared by the Church to have 
done all that is required by infinite justice and infinite 
love. His infinite justice is declared to be satisfied, 
because Christ himself suffers the penalty exacted by 
the broken law; and his infinite love is declared to be 
satisfied, because the benetit of this vicarious atone- 
ment is offered freely to all. Thus Christianity pro- 
fesses entirely to have solved the enigma, to have rec- 
onciled the Divine love and justice, and to have " vin- 
dicated the ways of God to man.” 

What should be said of this “scheme of redem, 
tion,” regarded as an attempt to reconcile the clash- 
ing attributes of love and justice in the character of 
the Christian God? 

A story is told of King Charles the Second (I will 
not vouch for its historic credibility) which will sug- 
gs an answer to this question. It is said that the 

ing sent a communication to the Royal Society of 
London, inquiring the reason why a glass globe, filled 
with water and containing a live fish, weighs more 
than the same globe and water when the fish is dead. 
The philosophers were profoundly perplexed. ‘They 
felt honored by the king’s deference to their opinion, 
and devi several months to the discussion of the 
problem. Various theories were propounded, but no 
one of them was universally accepted. At Inst, when 
the Society had become split into several les 
which vehemently contended for as many different 
explanations of the anomalous phenomenon, it 
occurred to some one a littlo wiser than the rest to t 
the experiment for himelf; and, to the intense morti- 
fication of the learned body, it was discovered that 
the globe had precisely the same weight whether 
the [5 was alive or dead, The Snoperigitle royal 
joker had been poking fun at the philosophers. The 
Whole discussion grew out of a false tact very fool- 
ishly taken for granted. 

Tun tempted to see in thia apocryphal story a gro- 
tesque illustration of the equally profound problem 
It grew out 
of a fülse fact foolishly taken for granted—I mean the 
supposed fact of total depravity, Sclence has dis- 
proved the credibility of the first chapters of Genesis ; 
and the story of Adam, fall and all, is a pricked bub- 
ble. With the disapy ince of this idle tale from 
the pages of history, disappears also the entire under- 
pinning of the Christian theol The basis of the 
supposed contlict between the Divine attributes is 

ure myth. Together with the doctrine of Adam's 

l| vanish the doctrines of an everlasting hell and 
man's need of Christ's salvation from it. The labo- 
riously built structure of orthodoxy collapses like a 
house of cards touched by the breeze. 

But even admitting the false fact to be a true one, 
and conceding the absolute corruption of humanity, 
the Christian "scheme of redemption" would fail to 
reconcile infinite love and infinite justice. If all men 
deserve hell, this intrinsic ill-desert cannot. be wiped 
out by any Tonm. ara genet. Christ tay s 
supposed to the penalty of man's sin; but he 
cannot assume this intrinsic W-desert. Ho may be 
supposed to volunteer to take the panishment in place 
of guilty man; he cannot be supposed to take the 
inherent guilt of his offence. But justice requires 
that the guys not the innocent, shall pay the pen- 
alty; punishment belongs to him who deserces it. 
‘Thus the “scheme of redemption" fails utterly to sat- 
isfy the demands of infinite justice, Not less does it 
fail utterly to satisfy infinite love. ‘This would require 
that ull mankind should be actually sed. [rom hell, 
not merely that all mankind should have n elurnce to 
be saved. If any are allowed to be damned nt lust, 
God's love is defénted. to that extent, and censes to be 
infinite or perfect. Still more so, if the vast majority 
of the mco are dumned. It is plain, therefore, that, 
if the doctrine of depravity were true, there would be 
no possibility of reconciling God's love and justice 
Love would require the actnal salvation of all man- 
kind ; justice would re the actual damnation of 
all mankind. The “scheme of redemption,” conse- 
quently, which is offered as a reconciliation of these 
clashing attributes, is a miserable compromise which 
sacrifices both of them by saving part of mankind 
and damning the rest. By assuming the false fact of 
universal depravity, orthodoxy creates a contradiction 
which it cannot solve, and is itself devoured by its 
own offspring, 

But there is little interest felt to-day by thoughtful 
people in these idle speculations of theology, whose 
teeth and claws, once red with blood, have long since 
been drawn by modern science. We feel too impa- 
tient with these antique absurdities even to listen to, 
them; and perhaps T ought to apologize for having 
referred at all to issues so alien to the living thought 
of the times. But even an old dusty cob-web, seem- 
ingly deserted and adorned only with the dried-up car- 


cases of flies lóng since sucked, sometimes harbors a 
concealed spider, all the fiercer for being half-starved ; 
and so these old cob-webs of theology are haunted 
wa spider which still rushes forth to “gobble up” 

incautious insects that allow themselves to get 
entangled in their meshes. It is therefore -vorth 
while now and then to go about with a broom and 
sweep out webs, spiders, and all. 

It is chiefly, however, with reference to their human 
relations that I would speak to to-night about 
love and justice. I borrow no trouble about their dis- 
cord or concord in the Divine character. The unity 
and harmony of Nature's laws permit no suspicion 
that God is at war with himself; nor do I see any 
reason, in the universe as it appears to me, for any 
attempt to “vindicate” him in our human philosophy. 
Experience and reflection alike convince me that all 
goes well with him who lives well; and with him 
who lives ill, why should it not go ill? Vice and ig- 
norunce are the fruitful parents of misfortune; wis- 
dom and virtue are the parents of happiness. Seeing 
in these the sufficient explanation of most human 
events, and knowing nothing of the veiled future, it 
seems to be ingenious self-torment to waste thought 
in solving enigmas we have ourselves invented. It 
is, therefore, only of love and justice regarded as rules 
of human life that I deem it important now to speak, 

Taken in its highest and best aspect as an ethical 
system, Christianity ia an attempt to base all human 
morality on the single principle of love. It is, as 
claimed by its adherents, emphatically a "religion of 
the heart.” Its whole philosophy of life has grown 
out of the affections; for it does but put into intellect- 
ual shape and coherency the maxims of conduct which 
necessarily flow from the supremacy of the law of 
love. Jesus, a& is well known, sums up all human 
duty as “love to God and love to man." Paul reitar- 
ates that “love is the fulfilling of the law." John 
even further still, and, in the eaying that “God is 
love,” has uttered the very heart of Christianity by 
bis bold identification of its supreme principle witi 
God himself. The law of love is thus put forth by 
Christianity as its one grand rule of human life, inclu- 
ding in itself all lesser rules, and, if obeyed, involv- 
ing necessarily the complete disc! of all human. 
obligations, Tn. fact, Christianity aimi» at the estab- 
lishment of a universal empire on earth and in heaven, 
of which love alone shall be the organic law. Betti: 
the affections at the top of the scale in the pes 
the faculties, it measures tbe morality of all actions 
by the degree in which the heart has controlled them ; 
and it teaches that, of all motives, none is perfect an 
complete but love. Love, then, is the supreme Christ- 
jan rule of life. 

Now I think no one can appreciate more highly 
than I the ethical grandeur of this Christian concep- 
tion of a universe bound together with golden chains, 
blending human and Divine ina heaven whose throne 
is ‘on the passionate and adoring aly of love. 
I fully recognize the peculiar beauty of a religion of 
which this conception is the inspiration and life; and 
I would do full justice to the saints and heroes who 
have been ni by it to almost superhuman sacrifices 
of self. Nevertheless, I believe this conception. 
is one-sided, inadequate to govern the modern world, 
and far from eufficient to produce the largest and finest 
pes of individual character. The Christian rule of 
life alone would never create massive and masculine 
men, nor yet the noblest and best women; and still 
less could it preside over the evolution of n civiliza- 
tion like that of the nineteenth century. It is in spite 
of this rule, not in virtue of it, that the giants of em 
manity have now and then appeared among the saints 
of the Church ; and it is in spite of this rule that mod- 
ern man M aa his way through the dense for- 
ests of bar! im and is now laying the foundations of 
a world-wide commonwealth. Let me mention five 
out of many different ways in which the Christian 
law of love fails as a practical rule of life. 

l1 uri) a eens, uum oC Framing mus. is 
too irregular and spasmodic. It varies in intensity, 
like every other emotion and affection: it fluctuates, 
oscillates, flows and ebba, veers and shifts. It jsa 
sentiment or feeling, and is but little under the con- 
trol of the intellect or the will Like the wind, it 
bloweth where it listeth. That this inherent variable- 
ness of love manifests itself as well among the saints 
aa among the sinners, is clear enough from the com- 

lainta of “coldness of heart," "insensibility," and so 
rth, which are so common in the confessions of the 
most highly venerated characters of Church history, 
Need de] enda solely v upon the stimulus of love in 

e of duty wil perform prodigies of 
valor while the ft lams and perhaps flee peus 
lously from the field of battle when its enthusiasm is 


spent. 

2. Love is not subject to and sudden 
fluctuations of intai which. fomno be Tulip 
accounted for at any time, but it is also subject to à 
definite and gradual diminution in proportion to dis- 
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tance or want of knowledge. Being a sentiment | 
which connects individual persons, it cannot be gene- 

ralized without fundamentally changing its chanicter. 

It weakens as it widens. It fades Info mere beni 
lence, or a latent willingness to be of use. In this re- 
spect, it might be said that love obeys the laws of all 
radiant forces, which, exerting a certain energy at a 
certain distance, at twice the distance exert one-fourth 
the energy ; at three times the distance, onc-ninth the 
energy ; at ten times the distance, one one-hundredth 
the energy. In short, it might be said that the laws 
of light and of love are the same, namely, that their 
intensities vary inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances. We cannot truly be said to love one whom 
we have not personally known in some way. The 
love of mankind in general is really a metaphorical 
use of language, and means more strictly benevolence. 
We really love individuals only, and but few individ- 
uals atthat. Love radiates not very far, and weakens 


as it widens. 

8. Love is ey blind, pem. undiscrimina- 
ting. Cupid was blind in the ol et . Mere 
Jove, love unguided and uninstructed, is n dangerous 
thing, It as frequently injures as benefits its object. 
It is no guide to conduct at all, except as the blind 
lead the blind, tumbling into the ditch. Itis a mere 
impulse or and cannot itself be a guide, or 
furnish a rule, except in utter ignorance of whither it 
tenda. Bpolled children, inflicting discomfort on all 
"within their reach, and growing up with all their dan- 
gerous tendencies ‘developing rank and unregulated, 
are the victims of their parents’ love in most cases. 
"The foolish indulgence of children is an illustration 
of the truth that uninstructed love hurts its objects, 
and, ss s rule of life, leads only astray. The 
er ET blindly forward; the head alone has the eyes. 
aiviatal persons It is ned by this fag to very 

persons. It i ti 

few. It cannot embrace many Sinton Toont 
transformed in character, and losing that tremendous 
wer which, when intensified, it exerts. We cannot 
all men, in any strict sense. Anges pow 

is tha strongest sentiment we can cherish towards 
them. Hence the Christian morality, as if conscious 
of this fatal weakness in ite fundamental law of love, 
condenses the love which it would fain awaken for all 


intoa reat 
It proscribes “abetractions,” by which it means all 


vidas Jesus, This spirit Jesns seems constantly to 
have fostered ; and it is the greatest blot on the beauty 
of-his ethical instructions. ^| h ss ye have 
done it unto one of tbe least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto ma.” Men cannot love all per- 
Bons equally; and if love is to be made the rule of 
life, they must love one person supremely. Thus the 
Christian ethics run necessarily into a mere love for 
Jesus, and endeavor to build up a system of universal 
obligations on a merely private relationship. 

5. The chief defect of the Christian rule of life, 
however, iz ita nearly complete omission of the idea 
of justica. Love gives; justice pays. Charity, phi- 
Iaathropy. forglvenaas, mercy, sell sncrifice, all tho 
virtues that directly or indirectly grow out of the sen- 
timent of love, Christianity has abundantly illustrated 
in history; but the virtues that grow out of the idea 
FE sed are neither inculcated in the Christian 

ptures, nor exemplified in the history of the 
Christian Church, to any great extent. On this sub- 
I wish to read to you s somewhat long extract 

m Prof. F. W. Newman's admirable little tract on 
the “Defective Morality of the New Testament, 

Stili worse Is Ite defectiveness on the most essential quea- 
tione of private and family right. There did Immediately and 
vitally affect the contemporaries of the apostles; yet euch 
decisions as they have given are nothing but the seeds of per- 
nielous error. The rightsof man of woman seem hardly to be 
mentioned in the New Testament, though undoubtedly they 
aught to be implied, whenever the words Just, Justice, are 
used. Even then there is often an ambiguity; for the same 
word is indifferently rendered Just and Righteous, nay, and. 
even admits of being rendered Merciful. (Thue when Joseph 
1n Matt. I is called a just man, It means that be was unwilling 
to bear hard upon a guilty woman, not that he reepected her 
rights ; and It is well known to scholars that the word which fa 
classical Greek means Justice, in the Greek of the Septuagint 
may be rendered mercy, and even an aims.) Jesus forbids us. 
to stand up for our rights: we are to surrender (hem to the 
iret violent claimant. He might nevertheless have urged his 
Aisciples to stand up for the rights of others, but the tople no- 
where appears; nor ie any prominence given to Justice (ln Ite 
strict and limited sense) a» a virtue of prime importance. 

In the modern view, the moral state of society primarily de- 
ends upon Law being Just, as to the righte of persons, rights 
and rights of movable property. Of property eome- 
already been said, and it safficos bere to add that on 
that cardinal question, the Just tenure of land, no word is 
dropped in the Now Testament, although the whole Empire 
was a scene of eesential injustice from the vast seizures of 
lend by Roman avarice and violence. In fact, that pablic Law 
1e of any importance to morality cannot be learned from the 
New Testament. y 

The most absoluti d heartle Aolation of personal right | 
da in the system of Slavery, which treats a man as a piece of 
property, robs him of everything, even of relf, of wife, and of 
children, and subservos alike licentlousners, cruelty, and 
every form of crime. I do mot admit the ibonght that any 
leading Christian teacher approved the Inetitution, Nev: 
Jesu, they have left no protest againet It, unless James v 
may be no understood; and as a fact, elaveholders have always 
found a great strength to their cause im the apostolic precepts 
te slaves, and in the absence of any suggestion to a Christian 
master ibat men and women chnnot be chattels. "The time Ir 


mhort, argued they, ‘thé Lord In at hand; art thou a slave? 


care not for it; mayest thou be free? use it rather.” Bat tf 
the Lord was to return In three years, why was the Christian 
master lo be unjust for thore three years Evidently the 
apo«tic cannot have discerned the essential Injustice; they 
cannot have seen (what Homer saw) how bard is virtue to a 
slave, nor how unnataral is the relation of slave and mastor, 
‘They were blinded by the general miest of the moral atmos- 
phere, or they must have given other procepis to masters. A 
tescher who understood the righ/a of men and women and the 
wrong of slavery, would have laid down that manumieeton of 
slaves and repayment to them of the wages of which (hey had 
boen defranded In long years, with liberal interest, ls a cardi- 
nal duty, is In fact & mere deed of common honesty; and that 
to ell a slave, or allow him (o pass Into the hands of another 
by inheritance, 1s equivalent to acrime. The omission la as 
deplorable ae It has been pernicious. 

Tho rights of children are set estde as summarily as the 
rights of citizens and of men. A despotic power ls conceded 
to the parent; for children are commanded to obey in alt 
‘things (Coloee. HII, 30), snd that without limitation of age. 


Stili more unreasonable is the precept to wives of unlimited 
submission. ("Wives, submit yourselves to your own bus- 
bands as «nto tha Lord. Ephes. V, 2%. Peter adde they are 
to obey as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling Aim Lord, and that 
they are not to be afraid with any amazement. I Peter, ITI, 6.) 
As among early barbarians, eo by the apostles sn essential 
inferiority of grade ia attributed to the whole female sex, and 
xa appeal to early doctrines, texts, and legends ís frankly 
made in proof. Adam, forsooth, was Are created, then Eye: 
a decisive fact! 

It {s very strange that Christian advocates are fond of claim- 
ing high credit for the religion as having elevated woman; 
whorezs Its precepts clearly keep the whole sex down in the 
unjust depression in which that age found them. According 
to Paul, the man is the glory of God, but the woman Is the 
glory of the man. The husband fs the head of the wife, as 
Christ ia the head of tha Church. The two sexes are not co- 
ordinste. On this ides Milton formed hls degrading des of 
woman: 

“He for God only; she for God In him." 


A legend was at hand to justify the depression of woman. 
Eve ate jhe forbidden fruit fore Adam; therefore she was 
cursed In child-bearing, and doomed to love her husband and 
be ruled over by him. (Gen. ILI, 16). On sach a basis are we 
torear our practical morality! The righta of woman of late 
obtain more and more sttention, and will at last be won; but 
only against bard resistance from both Old snd New Tosta- 
mont traditions.” 


This defect in the Christian rule of life on the side 
of Justice is shown most strikingly, as Prof. Newman 
say, in the system of slavery, which in the United 
States was never protested by the Church asa 
body until after it had become shattered in civil strife. 


There is x mazon for this indifference, wholly inde- 
lent of any supposed hypocrisy on the of the 
"hristans The very genus of their religion was 


against the assertion of rights as such. The more 
sincerely they believed it, and the more completely 
they caught {ts spirit as taught In the New Testament, 
the less would they be moved to protest against 
slavery. Their duty was to submit to the “powers 
that be," to love thelr Savior with supreme love, and 
to do towards all men for his sake what he he had 
commanded. But he nowhere commanded them 
either to claim righta, or to concede righta for justice's 
sake, Justice was unheeded by him, and has been 
unheeded ever since in the Church. Tt is only as the 
protesting spirit manifests itself in the Church that 
the idea of justice seems to exercise much Inflnence. 
All Protestants have more or less caught it from 
extra-Christian sources; but that they are far less 
under its influence than under that of the old Christ- 


ian rule, is instanced in the tenacity with which they ' 
defend so glaring an injustice as Bible-reading in the ' 


schools. They believe in the love-principle, which 
culminates and concentrates in the love of Jesus; and 
for the sake of propagating the love of Jesus throagh 
the use of the Bible, they are willing to trample on 
the plainest rights of other people. ‘They are con- 
sistent enough; it is their principle that ia bad. And 
this principle must give way to a better one. 

To recapitulate, the Christian rule of life is the law 
of love alone as supreme motive and guide. Beauti- 
ful as it is, beautiful as nre its fruits in some respects, 
itis yet an incomplete and misguiding one in these 
five out of many points :— 

1. Love is too variable and crmtic a sentiment to 
furnish s rule of life. 

2. It weakens as it widens, and loses its practical 
power if extended to all men. 


3. It is blind, and itself needs guidance by the - 


. It can only be powerful when one man is loved 
as the representative of the race, and all other duties 
are discharged as acta of affection done to him, 
5. It does not awaken the idea or the sentiment of 
justice, and thereby fails most gravely as a guide to 
uman conduct. 


Turning, then, to the Radical rule of life, I find that | 


this is the simple law of justice. It does not by any 
means exclude the law of love, but reduces it to the 
rank of a subordinate principle. Love never yet has 
been & rule adequate to the right adjustment of re 
tions even between individunls—still less between na- 
tions. Justice should rule supreme. 
nominal worship of Jove as the supreme law is uncon- 
sciously insincere; men really worship either power, 
or expediency, or justice, according to their charnc- 
ters. The power of love is enormous ín & narrow 
range; bnt it vanishes in all large relationships among 
men. Communities, states, nations, never love; they 
are governed by the ideas of force, self-interest, or 
Justice. The Hadical rule of life is the law of justice 
between man and man, between nation and nation. 
Let me state wherein it excels the law of love as a 
practical guide to conduct :— 


The world's | suy domentic 


1. Justice is not a vague sentiment like love, vari- 
able and fitful as the wind, but rather a clear and un- 
changeable moral ides, as fixed and plain in the mind 
that once conceives it as is a mountain-peak, and sure 
to create its own appropriate sentiment. 

2. Justice is as strong a power over the mind in the 
case of utter strangers as in the case of the dearest, 
friends. It does not, like love, weaken as it widens; 
but it acts impartially and equally in all analogous 
cases. "The really Just man is as earnest for justice to 
strangers, or even to enemies, as to his friends. It 
will govern his action as much in one case as in 
the other. 

3, Justice cannot possibly 
individual. It is a great principle or idea, and cannot 
attach itself by any possibility toa man or to a name. 
It governs by Its own eternal right. It never heard of 


esus. 

4. Justice is keen-eyed as an eagle to moral rela- 
tions—blind as a bet to all pei ions. It 
involves the ac both of the moral and the intel- 
lectual nature; and its Subs consists in its supe- 
riority to all selfish interests, all private loves, and all 
bribes or threats. 

5. Justice has no quarrel with love, so Tong as love 
does not Prompt to injustice, But there it asserta its 
own absolute supremacy, and vindicates the sanctity 
of the natural Law of Right against the claims of 
the Christian Law of Love, and every other usurping 


Justice, then, is the Radical rule of life; and aserte 


run into devotion to an 


Then he ha the opportunity to do s wrong unie, 
tected, saya in the solitude of his own soul—"Yes, I 
have my neighbor in my power; I can take advari- 
tage of unknown to any; I can secure a fortune 
at his expense in a way that is legal and reputable; I 
can do this or that, and suffer no detriment in my 
name or fame; but it is unjust, and I won't /"—aehow 
me 8 man who thus in his own secret heart sets honor 
above profit, integrity above enjoyment, justice above 
every prize that tempts the cupidity of the crowd, 
and, be he what he may in outward estate and i 


God is anything but a mockery 
calm and inflexible spirit of justice, which obeys tbe 
law of right and truth though (he very heavens 
should fall, he speaks to you and me the profoundest 
word that man can hear, and offers to our reverent 
gyes the living Bible of a humanity that makes itaelf 
divine. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CHU- 
ELTY TO ANIMALS, 


[Prom the Toledo Blade, May 31.] 
Mn. EprroR.—Ata meeting held last evening at 


the office of E. H, Fitch, for the purpose of oi 
ing a society for the prevention of cruelty to otn 


Mr. C. C. Miller was appointed Chairman 
Fitch, Secretary. 

Mr. A. T. Stebbins, Rev. F. E. Abbot, E. H. Fitch, 
Rev. Henry M. Bacon, Col. L. T. Lyttle and John 
Kaufmann were appointed a commities to draft a 
constitution and by-laws, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Monday, June 5th, at the same place, 


to perfect the organization. All interested are re- 
quested to be present. E. H. Frrcn, Secretary. 


————————— 
A HUMANE WORK, 


{Prom the Toledo Commercial, June 5.] 

The announcement for the organization in Toledo 
of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Aml- 
mals, bas already been mentioned. A meeting of 
those interested in such action is called for this even- 
ing. The following act of the Ohio Legislature con- 
stitutes the basis of this movement, to wit: 


AN ACT—To prevent cruelty to Animale, 
Sxctios 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly af the State 
drive, verlo 


load, torture, 
necessary sustenance, or ünnecessar- 
fiy or cruelly, beat; or needlessly mutilate or kill, or cause 
or procure to be overdriven, overloaded, tortured, tormented 
or deprived of necessary sustenance, or to be unnecessarily or 
y wutllatod or killed, aa 


der shall, for every auch 


SEC, 3. Any person wi 
pounded. in any poun. 
mestie animal, shall supp 
ment with a suffciont quan 

n 


out necessary 
ceselve honra, it s 
time, and as often as necenrary, {0 
upon any ponni in which any such domestic animal 
shali be no confined, end to supply It with necossary food and 
waler sa longas It shall remain so condned, Such person 
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api act vel Mable to any action aire: such entry, and the reason- 
juch food and wat be collected by him of 

Ed i pueh domestic "animal, and the said domestic an- 
imal shall not bo exempt from levy and sale upon the execu- 
ton seamed S upon a judgment t therefor. 

eo. 4. It any person shall carry. or canso to be cared 
or upon say. ie or otherwise, any domestic animal ina 
cruel or inhuman manner, he shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
; and whenover he shall ere 


ani 

place, auch 

the vies puji to destroy 
e, ons 

Ve animal If ant for further wee 


n con vik ted c of violation of any of the. 
i Bet, by any courtof competent ui ont 


erent mald fines ahal be pa 
“Guo, 7. Thia act shall go 
after its passage, 


Speaker pro tem. of the Hous of Be [4 Tepreuatieu. 

Presideni af thé Benata. 
The provisions of this act are comprehensive and 
defini nearly every form of abuse of do- 
mestio animals 80 common, es ly in cities and on 
transportation tinge and if jeni nA enforced will 
do very much toward protecting useful and harmless 

dumb brutes, 

Inasmuch ss the.objects sought to be protected by 


ald into the 


fund. 
Ito effeot and be In force from and 


this law are chiefly depending for fair usage upon 
the cupidity or humanity of owner, and se the 
fact of ownership is too often considered as warrant- 


ing any treatment the owner may bestow, the result 
is that great delicacy is felt about interference in the 
matter. Because the brutal owner of a inre sien for in- 
stance, beata his own property, and bears any 

loss consequent therefrom, he holds, T bd his his 

;'hbors are too ready to concede, that no interfer- 
as is called for. So common is this view, that it is 
vary rarely that even the public authorities interpose 

to protect abused animals. 

'o meet the demand thus found to exist, the Leg- 
islatures of different States are more definite 
provision for the protection of domestic animals, by 
the enactment of additional laws, and humane citi- 
zens are in very many sections forming volun! or 
ganizations, with a view to the enforcement of the 
game. The city of New York has been the scene of 
many and earnest efforts in this direction, with which 
the name of Mr. Bergh has been honorably connect- 

amounts of money have been ex 

‘there in this service, and much larger sums 

Itis Mad that, trom legacies and other sources, not 
less than $400,000 have been placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Bergh's society, eot of which Is not ọn- 
ly to restrain and punish abuse of animals, but in 
proper cases to fornish relief to suffering dumb 
Wo are glad to know that a similar move- 


ment is in re in Toledo, where the observation 
izen shows it tə be much needed. Nota 
in some form or other is 


tei are indispensable. Public sentiment is sufficient 
many cases, but the rigor of law is often E 1 

and ‘without that but partial success can be e: 

We trust, then, that a goodly number of friends of 

humanity willbe present at the meeting called for 

this evening, to the end that thia most desirable and 


t enterprise may have a proper inaugura- 
tion. 


PROTECTION TO ANIMALS. 


[From the Toledo Blade, June 6.] 
we are glad to learn that the effort to organize a 
for the Prevention of Cruelty te Animals was 
entirely successful. At the adjourned meeting last 
a constitution was adopted and officers elect- 
as follows: 

oa Taidon A. T. StEBRINE, 

Vice Presidents—Col. L. T. LvrrLE, Jons P. 
Jones, EDwARD BissELL, Dr. W. W. Jones, Rev. F. 
E. ABBOT. 

Becretary—RaALPEu H. WAGGONER, 

Treasurer—Jonn KAUFMANN. 

Executive Committee—F. J. Cone, M. O. Wac- 
GORER, EDWARD KNAPP. 

The meeting was yey jones ious in selecting ofl- 
cers for the Society, and from our knowledge of the 
gentlemen named we are confident the organlzation 
will not only prove useful, but will be effective in 
correcting many of the evils which sted its for- 
mation. resident, Mr. A. T. §ressms, will 
devoto the necessary time to give efficiency to the 
Society, and those acqusinied with bim will not doubt 
that he will prom ty and with firmness and 
mooni 


"The following is tho Constitution adopted by the 
Association: 


|. The object of this Association is to eee that the 

entlon of cruelty to an is enforced, and tt 

EM See rend nowa er ‘of tbe “Toledo Asso- 
Sitios for the Prevention of achig to o Animals.” 


mr. 2. The officers of the association shall consist ofa 


President, avo Vio Presidenta, a Wroanurcrs Secretary and 
Executive Commitieo of three. 

Ar. 8. Officers of the association «hall be elected anawally 
on the firs June, and all officers so elected 


Monday in ball 
Reid thelr oficos ahili iheir successore are elected aad qual- 


Amr. 4. Moetings of the associstlon may be called by the 
President, and in the absence of the President by elther of the 
Vice Presidenta; and seven members «hall constitute a quo- 
rum to ca buni 

Members of the association may be nsacseed 
incurred, not to exceed In any one yeer 


ning this constitution shall become 
members of thle 


7. This constitution may be changed by a two-thirds 
vele si aay meeting. 


—————————— 


A TOUCHSTONE FOR FALSE TEACHERS. 


BY CHARLES X. WHIPPLE. 


"The central idea of true religion is the idea taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth; the love ef God to man, sng- 

ing, aid inciting & return of love from man to 
God Being who created the whole human race 
not only cares for its welfare as a whole, but earnest- 
ly desires the beat of every individual, without 
excepting the chief of sinners. 

In this iden all secta agree, the orthodox secta just 
as much as others. 

is another doctrine E which all agree, 
namely, that God is unchangeable, 

If, however, you proceed to what seems a reusona- 
ble and inevitable inference from Lus im income) 

and affirm that God's love to man remains unchange- 
able, your orthodox friend will immediately inter- 
pose some conditions, 

‘Accor to him, unless you do this, that, and 
the other, before the "close of your mortal life, God 
will hate you as thoroughly as he now loves you, 
and will curse piu throughout eternity as persisient- 
ly as he now ol blessings. 

1f you ssk—What then, becomes of God's un- 
changeablenesa ?—you will find your orthodox friend 
not inclined to talk about that. 

He maintains doctrines opposite to each other, and 
mutually self-destructive, without caring for thia op- 
position, or recognizing the fact that both cannot be 
true. 


Do you ask how any man comes to take a position 
eere unnatural? The creed he has 
chosen requires him to take it. 


Do you ask why any man accepts such & 
y again, why any € 


self-cont ry and unreasonal ? He ac- 
cepta it for the same reason that he gives his purse 
to a highwa: 

“Your mone y oF your your life!” 

“Believe or 


‘These two demands, ‘made with emphasis and res- 
elntion, produce a strong impression upon the ma- 
jority of men; and the latter is the substance of the 
demand made by the ap geet however 
Der his manner of apj however gentle 

ie terms in which he olds it 

Your mention of this belief as unreasonable shows 
how little you understand your orthodox friend's po- 
sition. He neither requires reasonableness as his con- 
dition of faith, nor accepts unreasonableness as & 
valid objection to it. 

His ice of God's love to man as & fact does 
not at all from the considerations that it is 
natural, eey honorable to God and beneficial to 
men, the: may use these illustratively te en- 
force belie mie The efficient, decisive reason why 
he believes it is that somebody has so written it in 
“the Bible;” that is, in one or more of the books 
mien have been brought together to make up "the 

ible.” 

in, his belief in damnation is not lu the slight- 
est degree shaken by its improbability, its unreason- 
ablenesa, -the dishonor to God and the ruin to man 


‘opposition to God's preted works in Nature 

acia man’s experience in life now—or to man's 
rience, recorded in hlstory—or to the rea- 

Don and conscience which God has undoubtedly gi 

en us us present guides—or even in direct opposition. 

io some other portion of the same book—none of 

those things move him; he doesn't care for them, 

He sticks to his church theory, and really thinks it a 

duty to God to do so. 

Ibegan by defining the contral idea of true reli- 
gion. The central idea of the orthodox faith, on the 
contrary, is hell. 
dwelt on, in preaching and exhortation, mainly in 
their su relation to this central doctrine. The 
plan of salvation” isa plan to deliver men from bell 

fhe “atonement” is the means whereby men may be 
delivered from hell. Acceptance of atonement is the 
fact through which some men are delivered from hell. 
Jesus made the atonement to save men from hell. 
God sent Jesus to make the atonement to save men 
from hell. The Bible was dictated by God to make 
known to men the conditions on which they can escape 
hell And the fact here illustrated is further shown 
bya vote taken, in 1600, in General Convention of 

e Young Men's Christian Association of this coun- 
try, p Pd [2 We hold those churches to be evan- 
qoia, we whi 
there specified 


Here are five orthodox sects, the largest in the 
country, ‘whose most active church members, united 
in the “Young Men's Christian Association" (ao 


‘The other points of that faith arc | 


called) babies, as above, to present hell as the cen- 
tre of th plan of faith and works. They aro 
joined to thelr idols., As they renounce reason in 
religious matters, it is useless to reason with them. 
They are likely to pass into the next atage of exist- 
ence before getting any real light on the subject of 
religion. Our comfort in regard to them is that they 
will be there, as here, in the hands of a loving Father, 
who has resources, no doubt, for the enlightenment 
of even the dullest scholars. 

fancy themselves emi- 


But, as this sort of Peo le 
nently wise and. and mak make it a point to dictate 
right course of faith and practice, 


to others about ti 
it is well to unde: stand how to answer them. 

“Believe or be damned” is a formula common to 
various heathen systems, ns well as to the five com- 
bined sects in this country who are trying to monop- 
olive the name "Christian," 

When a Museulman threatens you with the hell of 
the Koran, unless you accept that book as an infalli- 
ble rule—when a Hindu threatens you with the hell 
of the Shaster, unless you aecept that as infallible— 
you are not only usterrifiod, but you fee] in no doubt 
"what to say to them; neither, eee ire: it, ab fes 
feel bound to hunt up evidence through hundreds of 
years about the Koran, nor Troupe thousands * 
vans about the Shaeter. 

You plant yourself on Reason and CONSCIENCE, 

vhich were cerfainly given by God to 
man ns guides; and you eay—as far aa the contents 
of your books shall approve themselves to me as reas- 
onable and just, so far I accept them. So far, bow- 


two faculties 


| ever, as cither book pretends God to have appointed 


rtion of his human 


an everlasting bell for any 
, plainly unworthy 


children, so far it isa libel en 
of belief, and needing to be purged from such a blas- 
phemous falsehood before being given, for instruc- 
tion, to any man, woman, or child. 

Say just this to the parson or the exhorter who 
threatens you with hell on Biblical authority, or s8- 
sumes the reality of bell ia his conversation with 
you. 

[Mr. Whipple has kindly sent us the above unpub- 
lished tract forinsertion in Tae Inpex. Asawriter 


of tracts well calculated to reach all classes of minds 


| by their clear, calm, powerful style, he has perhaps 


no equal among the liberals, We hope that our 
readers will send him large orders for his tracts, a 
list of which will be found omong our advertisements. 
‘They are as pungent as thoy are logical, and are ad- 
mirably adapted for gratuitous distribution ; and their 
cheapness shows that Mr. Whipple is siming only to 
do real service to the cause of liberal ideas —Ep.] 


A vivacious Massachusetts woman stops in the 
midst of writing a novel (which ehe is ting to get 
down for the early fall) to speak to us as follows: 


“The 'Sheep-fold' article in last week's Golden Age 
struck me as particularly I have begun to be- 
lieve that the most effect work i in Tottenag down 


the old abominations of doctrine is done by those 
who stay in, rather than by the POS OE: Think 
Sissel Bul aud of hei fnciloui i iunos o 
it, ami iculable influence 
eee tn Ead 
utterly, had he stood as a seceder." 'e feel ihe ^f 
force of our correspondent's saggeation. But then 
there are two sides to this.cope-outerism, Think 
what Wesley gained by Y coming out of, rather than 
in, the old-fashioned Ohurch of England. 
Thak of what William Lloyd Garrison gained by 
coming out of, rather than staying in, the ancient 
and conservative Whig party.—Gelden Age. 


LOCAL N OTICES. 


Four Dxoxeexpawr Socrpry.— Regular mactings of this 
Boclety will be held during the spring on Sunday forenoon, 
at 10% o'clock, in Daniela’ Block, corner of Jeffereon and Sum- 
mit streets, n the hall over the U. B. Express Oftice. The 
public are cordially Invited. 
Donamons.—Tha Inpex AssoctaTiox gratefully acknow- 
ledge recelpt of tbe following donations: 
Winamp Twrremait, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
0. B. Fnorivauax, New York City 
J. W. Scorr, Toledo, O.. 
— ees 
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AXERICAX Retiotox. By Joux Wetss, 
Bmoruxms. 1871. 12m0., pp. 3%. 

Tux BnaovAT-GervA; on, DIALOGUEN OF KREESHXA AND AR- 
Joox, in eighteen Lecturer, with Notes. Tranwlated from 
the Original, in the Sanskreet, or auctent Language of 
the Brahmane, by CARLEa Wruxrma, Senior Merchant in the 
Service of the Honorable the Rast India Company, on thelr 
Bengal Establishment, Chicago: Ressato-ParLosormicat 
Punuisnee House. 8.8. Joxxs, Proprietor, 1871, 13mo. 
Pp. 189. Price $1.25. (Reprint, 

Sixrzenta ANNUAL REPORT or THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS or 
Tus Sr. Lovis PUBLIC Scuoora, for the year ending August 1, 
180. St. Louis, Mo: Prats, OuaAvseR & Co., Printers and 
Binders. i871. With an Appendix. pp. 301, crx. 

CATALOGUE oF THX Hamrrox NORMAL AND AGRICCLTUMAL IN- 
wmrcrs, Hampton, Va., for the Academic Year 1870-1871. 
Incorporated by Special Act of the General Asuembly of 
Virginis. Opened April, 1803, Boston: Press of T. R. Maz- 
vex & Bons, 181 Congress St. 1871. pp. 38. 

A List oF Booxs Selected for the Use of Young Persons, and 
Intended also as a Guide in tbe Formation of Small Libra- 
ries. Boston: AXERICAN URTTARIAN ARWOCIATION. 1871. 
pp. 38, 
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[For Tax Inpex,] 
FRIENDSHIP: 


GUE TO A COLLEGE POKM. 


‘Thus have I briefly sought In scanty verse 

‘Some few and transient pleasures to rehearse; 

Yet all these vary with the varying year, 

And, though a moment ours, soon disappear. 

‘One stil] remaina, the noblest of them all, 

‘That knows not Time nor owns his iron thrall; 

talde the lyre divine, 

strain shall rise at Friendahip's holy shrine. 


‘The river swiftly seoks the marmuring ses, 
Where sinke and swell the ever-ehifting tide; 

"The tiny waves that dance in antic glee, 
Rparkling and eddying on Ite bosom wide, 
"Hecd not their distant fate as on they ride, 

Nor deem they lose for aye the smiling Sowers 
‘That bloom so wantonly on elther alde; 

Chlding {npetuously the lingering hours, 

They hurry on in wild, tumultuons haste, 

And mix and melt away In Ocean's watory waste. 


Thus thoughtlcss Youth fonts onward with the stream, 
‘And lightly recke of what he leaves behind ; 
Intent upon some fondly cherivhod dream, 
"The glowing fature charme his cager mind, 
‘Which not the present nor the past cau bind: 
Hopeful he presses towards the distant goal, 
And still, by lon'é witching voice Inclined, 
Hie spirit hlgh spurns Roseon's mild control. 
Bat Time anpitying sweeps his hopes away, 
And soon his alry domos ile monldering in decay. 


"Yet though Ambitlon's golden droams expire, 
And gay Prosperity the wretch disdain, 
O'erwhelmed by sorrow and misfortane dire, 
‘The bolsterous storm shall boffet him In vain; 
Friendship shall heal bis bleeding heart again, 
And wipe the falling tear-drop from hls eye, 
Helghten oach joy and soothe each rost 
‘Turning to cheerful amilo the straggling 
And though In error's wastes he wander wide, 
To Virtue'e paths once more his devious steps shall guide. 


D Friendship, dear as lifo to souls sinceret 

‘Though oft thon'rt deemed a phantom and a name, 
Faleo are the lips at thy delights that sneer, 

And daro blaphemo thy beaven-descended fame. 

"How iil can oartbly power and wealth and fame 
eart that feols Hteelf alone! 
koning vold, life's pleasures tame, 
all thy glorious beams are thrown, 
‘That make the blazing noon seem doubly brigt 
‘And tarn to full, broad day the blackeet shades of night, 


Unbdlest Is be who has not felt thy power, 
Who thrills not at the sacred name of friend, 
‘Who ne'er has yearnod In solitary hour 
‘To share the hlghost boon that heaven can sond 
A generous son! that with bl» own inay blend, 
I would not trust that spirit stern and dark, 
For not to him may heavenly Hope descend; 
Malice and Hate on him have eet thelr mark, 
And, when the clouds of death shall dim hix eyes, 
No faithful hand shall polnt to realms beyond the skies. 


But, O how happy he, bow doubly blest, 
Tn whose true sou] the fires of Friendship burn! 

No earthly flames aro they that warm hls breast— 
From Heavon they came, to Heaven they must return. 
‘Together from grave Wiedom's page to Jes 


Midet all carth's Joya (and earth ylelde much of blise) 
"Tell me, O man of self, what Joy compares with this? 


Let him who will the warmth of youth disdain, 
And prate of hot romance and rapturee fin 
‘To alng of Friendship's Joya to him were v 
The wise man never casts hls pearls to ewin: 
Yot doth not therefore count them ivi 
"Though blind men deem the heaven 
‘The eun's refulgent beams atil brightly shine, 
"Tho pale moon kindles still her wonted spark, 
And still the myriad glittering bosts of night 
Confute the damning lie and flood the heavens with light. 


Bnongh—tho song le sung; I'll etrike no more 

‘With trembling band tbe sweet, harmonions lyre; 
‘The echoing chords shall slumber as before, 

‘Till worthier bard shall to the task aspire, 

Whose breast te warmod with ttue Promethean fire. 
1 scarce dare doom that sacred gin ts mine— 

Such glorious theme should lofter strains inspire. 
And wake the strings to minstreley divine. 
‘Yet though no master's hand the notes prolong, 
Scorn not the faltering lay—my heart was In the song. 


1887. 


Agren. 


“Political freedom,” says Dr. Holmes in 
his Phi Beta Kappa address on “Mechanism 
in Thought and Morals,” “inevitably gene- 
rates a new type of religious character.” 
The Declaration of Independence was the 
death-warrant of Christianity as a dominant 
religion, “Liberal Christians” are building 
the gallows, and Timeis the executioner. 
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Ths Editor of Tax Ixpzx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
Uas general purpose. 


£37 Complete files of Tax Inpex for 1870, neatly boand a 
bair r "i v. ed [eun will A wailed fo 
any address on receipt of $4.30 and 72 cenia postage. Only 8 
lied number can be furnlahed- retur nov 


VU Tncrus you tax Tours, on RxrnzsswTATIYE PAPERS 

Tux [e the title of & non pria printed tract of six- 

Fify Jinematione" and "Modern rd 

fürmatlons " and Poder rin Principle "to 

Cop- 

rack off. The tract ie dete ned for gratattous 

ution. One Hundred Coples wi itn fe Foss e Dol- 

Jar, or bet at ihe outta rale Ong cent © copy. Pack: 

gee will be sent free to those whe will crcalate thas, but are 
‘unable to pay for them. 


qu 


l 

res. 

P T (d 
the light of common sense and modern ideas, the theology and 
Institutions of the Sualatian Church, wh hien they treat Ín the 
boldest and most uncompromisln, y aim to sub- 
stitute for the degrading Bibleworahip "and Chris worship of 
{he churches universal reverence s Truth, Justice, 
‘Freedom and Hum: 

TER Mr PILLSBURY has concluded ed an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tux Dorz by which, be will 
wank lun special cH Sect to Introduce th pr's as widely aa 
possible, religious thought 


Brthe times and wili Vice tert I y through. fa columns: 
'TorxDo, O., April, 3871. For the Inpex Association. 


“AMERICAN RELIGION,” 


The new volume by Mr. Weiss, just is- 
gued with this title by Roberts Brothers in 
Boston, and for sale in Toledo by H. 8. 
Stebbins, is a characteristic product of the 
ninetcenth century. Mr. Weiss is one of 
the very few radical preachers who have 
the power of electrifying a popular audience, 
Mood is all-important with him; but when 
this is propitious, he makes his hearers tin- 
gle. If in reading this book, into which he 
has put his best thought full-charged with 
passion for vital spiritual truth, we are con- 
scious of any lack, it is because we remem- 
ber the intensity of his delivery, and fail to 
receive immediately from the printed page 
that flashing spark which leaps from his own 
into his listener's mind as from a Leyden 
jar. But the electricity is here. ' 

Every page scintillates and coruscates 
with brilliant rhetoric; and while the 
thought is not infrequently so subtile as to 
be obscure, his phrases are pregnant with 
meaning. Overpowering conviction of the 
sanctity of natural right glows in every sen- 
tence, and saturates his style with moral 
earnestness, The book will hardly be à pop- 
ular one; yet it is all alive with the spirit 
that animates the American people. The 
pulseof the age throbs init. But because 
the age is intellectually unconscious of the 
ideas by which it nevertheless lives day by 
day, it may fail to recognize itself in this 
faithfal mirror. A passage from the fine 
chapter on “America’s Debt" will illustrate 
what we mean :— 

“The reason wh; by go many moral battles have to be 
fought afresh, and the new causes of righteousness 
are slow to enlist their natural allies, is 
popular religion is so largely made up of recalling the 
nature of Jesus; holding his words heaven-distant, 
at the tongue's end; clinging for justification to the 
garment stained with blood; trying to make a ladder 
of his cross, Men climb to the top of that, and are 
no nearer human rights and sanities than they were 
before. It is just ee m "| ive the churches 
an outlook over people's E Nd can ‘see Jeru 
salem and Madagascar ;' e; 
tbe pother that exsiating Pia ha? Dake beneath 
then’ Lately these true believera remained perched 
up there so long, enjoying the beatific prospect, that 
half a million men got nailed to as many fresh 
croases at the head of graves where slavery lies 


buried. Then they come down and vote it 
cent. But they are soon up again. Itisa wasteful 


and slovenly kind of religion, this m ing at the 
skirts of a mediator. America has lost too much 


in that way already, and paid roundly in absence of 


m it to common ee, then, if the propoeition to 
emancipate America from this hectoring step-mother 
of tradition into the immediate liberty er the sons of 
God, be not a constructive one. It is so, if the mis- 
sion’ of truth be to organize and save by the divine- 
neas of the instant and not of the memory. The 
book is not yet printed that provides for the emer- 
Eeverend with age tat ply the xt mong da ia 
reverend witi 7 em, but not 90 
futile as implication. Tt oan only be read closely by 
such a fresh inspiration of duty and courage as makes 
the e reading, superfluous. 

Aperi à an eppertunit t maka a vdligion out of 


A NOTE FROM ME. WARSON. 


Just before going to press last week, we 
received the following communication from. 
Mr. Wasson, to which we cheerfully give 
place below. 


To the Editor of Tux Invex:— 


Colonel Higginson’s criticism of my state- 
ment, that the conception of the Christ is 
among the great products of religion what 
wheat is among cereals, is fair, and indeed 
unanswerable, upon his understanding of its 
purport. I was not indeed aware of having 
brought forward this analogy before, but, 
believing it to be no mere piece of rheto- 
rie, but a veritable analogy, am inclined to 
think it none the worse for having been 
more than once suggested. It seems incred- 
ible, however, that I can haye adduced it in 
opposition to the “sympathy of religions,” 
since this would indicate in me a strange 
misunderstanding of my own statement. 
To say that the great historical religions 
compare as the various kinds of cereals is 
to assert, not merely their “sympathy,” but 
their substantial identity. Does not Col. 
Higginson’s mode of statement fall some- 
what short of my own, instead of surpassing 
it? The latter, I am persuaded, will bear 
inspection on all sides. It says enough and 
not toomuch. Substantial identity without 
uniformity, and without exclusion of rank 
and degree,—ia it not that which we see in 
the great religions of the world? 

Now, my point was this. As one cannot 
compound the various cereals to make a new 
cereal, able to propagate itself, so is it quite 
impossible to make a composite universal 
religion endowed with seminal power. One 
may vary in the use of those we have, and 
often with profit. I myself like oatmeal for a 
change of diet, and am particularly fond of 
barley biscuit, made with cream, I believe, 
by some art and mystery of the kitchen in 
which I am not versed. So an occasional 
diet of Brahmanism, Buddhism, or the like, 
may refresh appetite and favor digestion. 
One relishes the staple articles of his table 
all the better after some departure from the 
accustomed course. Wheat bread never 
tastes so well as upon areturn to it from some 
occasional substitute. Only I do not desire 
even upon the table any “universal” extract 
from all the cereals, as a substitute for any 
one of them in particular; still leas do I de- 
sire it as seed to be sown and raised by that 
productive culture which belongs to the far- 
mer rather than tothecook, It seems to me 
that some of my friends are thinking a little 
too much of the latter, and in their zeal for 
radical cookery are proposing to plant 
“Boston brown bread,” with a hope tomake 
it grow. When it does grow, there will 
indeed be a new thing in the world. 

D. H. Wasson. 

Boston, May 31, 1871. 
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FEEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


"The readers of Tue Ixpxx, many of them 
at least, will doubtless be interested in a 
brief preliminary report of the fourth annu- 
al meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, while the pamphlet, containing a more 
complete account of the proceedings, is 
going through the press. 

The meeting was held in Boston, on the 
let and 2d of June,—opening, as has been 
the custom, with a session for business 
in the Parker Fraternity Hall, on Thursday, 
June Ist. A change was made, however, by 
putting this session in the evening instead of 
the afternoon, and making it a meeting for 
addresses as well as for technical business. 
By this change a larger attendance and a 
more interesting and valuable meeting were 
secured, The existing Board of Officers was 
re-elected, with the exception of John T. Sar- 
gent in place of Francis Tiffany, the latter 
gentleman, on account of ill-health, intend- 
ing to reside abroad for two or three years. 
‘The Treasurer’s Report showed the gratify- 
ing fact that the receipts of the Association 
the past year were twice as much as they bad 
been in any preceding year,—gratifying in 
spite of the other fact, that a considerable 
-deficit was due to the Treasurer, the expend- 
itures also having more than doubled. The 
‘increased expenditure was the result of in- 
-creased work attempted by the Association, 
—the Western Conventions and the Sunday 
Lectures in Boston making the main items. 

The Report of the Executive Committee 
read st this session showed that the year 
had been one of encouragement,—that the 
field of operations was widening and that 
the signs of the times indicated in various 
ways the progress of the moyement which 
the Association represents. The Reading 
of the Report was followed by brief Ad- 
dresses from Mr. Frothingham, the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Rabbi Guinzburg, 
Col. Higginson, and others. ` Mr. Frothing- 
ham spoke of some of the principles of the 
Association, and of the practical difficulties 
im the way of such an organization. The 
Committee, doubtless, had made some mis- 
takes, and might seem to be doing very lit- 
4le. Yet all the time solid progress was 
being made. They were feeling their way, 
not anxious to push their own views but to 
keep the organization utterly free to the im- 
pulse of the spirit out of which it had come. 
"Mrs. Cheney dwelt upon the enlarging, libe- 
ralizing effects of that single idea,—the nat- 
ural kinship and sympathy of Religions; 
and wished that something more might be 
done to bring the evidences of it before the 
popular mind. She alluded also to the value 
of such a free association and platform as 
this, as a safe channel for the natural utter- 
ance of sentiments which, if resisted and 
pent up by force, may ultimately burst forth 
in revolution and violence as in unhappy 
Paris to-day, but which, if allowed free ex- 
pression and submitted to free investigation 
and culture, would pass into society asa 
harmless or even beneficent power. Rabbi 
Guinzburg, of the Hebrew Synagogue in 
Boston, spoke very pleasantly of the free- 
-dom which belongs to Judaism both histor- 
ically and ideally, and gave the reason why 
he, a Jew, could yet join the Free Religious 
Association with all his heart and work with 
it most cordially. Mr. Higginson hoped 
that the plan of holding Conventions would 


] be adopted again this’ year, and that one of 


them would be held in New York City. He 

thought the President of the Association 

had not fully appreciated the importance of 
having a Convention there. Mr. Powell, of 

New York, endorsed Mr. Higginson’s re- 

marks in this respect,—whereupon Mr. 

Frothingham explained on what conditions 

he thought a Convention in New York might 

be successfully held, and gave it as his opin- 

ion that these conditions might be met the 

coming year and a good convention be se-, 
cured in that city. After the appointment 

of the usual Committees, the meeting ad- | 
journed at 10 P. m. 

On Friday the Convention assembled in 
Tremont Temple. Ten o’clock was the hour 
for meeting; but as is usual the audience 
was slow in gathering (the trains from out 
of town not generally allowing their passen- 
gers to get to the Hall so early), and it was 
twenty minutes past ten before the mecting 
was called to order. The Tall from that 
time rapidly filled, and from 11 o'elock to the 
close of the session a very large and fine 
audience was present. After some prelimi- 
nary remarks by the President, Mr. John 
Weiss reud a paper on “The Attitude of 
Science toward Religion." This Essay was 
very brilliant and incisive, and, whether all 
would agree with it or not, evidently gave 
immense satisfaction to the audience. Mr. 
Weiss remarked at the outset that he had 
written about twice as much as he should 
read; but the Essay will be printed entire 
in the pamphlet Report of Proceedings. 
The subject of this Essay was the subject 
of consideration for the morning session; 
and addresses were made by Dr. Bartol, 
Rev. Henry lerson, of England, Wm. H. 
Spencer and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Differing in some particulars and pre- 
senting different phases of the topic, there 
was yet substantial agreement among all the 
addresses on the proposition that science 
and faith are not necessarily antagonistic, 
but may be reconciled,—that religion is to 
give a cordial recognition to science, accept- 
ing fearlessly her positive conelusions, and 
that science, to be broadly nniversal, must 
include the facts and phenomena of religion 
within its domain. The only defect in the 
discussion was that science was not repre- 
sented by a professionally scientific man. 
But this was not the fault of the Committee 
of Arrangements, who made several efforts, 
unsuccessfully, to secure such a representa- 
tive. The talk, however, was excellent, and 
the spirit of the meeting all that could be 
desired. Science did not lack for able de- 
fence, though none of her technical parti- 
sans were present to speak for her. 

In the afternoon session the Convention 
was disappointed by not having the expect- 
ed essay from Rabbi Wise, giving his view 
of Jesus. Dr. Wise had fully expected to 
be present, and was quite desirous to read 
this essay in Boston. But just before the 
meeting he announced that a Hebrew Con- 
ference would necessarily keep him in Cin- 
cinnati,—that he was, “nevertheless, heart 
and soul with the Association, with truth, 
progress, and enlightenment;” and in con- 
firmation of this ayowal he promised a check 
of fifty dollars for the Treasurer. (Let oth- 
ers goand do likewise). It is one of the 
functions of the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion to fill any gap that may occur in the 
programme of its meetings. So, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Wise, he was put in to “play 


the Jew” as nearly as hecould. He read an 
Essay on “The Natural Origin of Christian- 
ity and its relation to preceding Religions.” 
After this Essay, Mr. Frothingham, having 
heard Dr. Wise's address on Jesus, in New 
York, gave a clear abstract of its main 
points as he remembered them. The vene- 
rable Lucretia Mott, her very presence full 
of blessing, then made an address of consid- 
erable length, full of pleasant reminiscence 
and excellent practical suggestion. Remarks 
were also made by D. A. Wasson, J. L. 
Russell, Dean Clarke, and Rabbi Guinzburg. 

The cyening session was opened by an 
excellent paper from Mr. Frothingham on 
“Superstition and Dogmatism.” It dealt 
hard blows at the idolatries of Christendom. 
Prof. Denton, the well-known and popular ' 
Spiritualist, followed, speaking especially of 
the idolatry of Bible-worship. J. Vila Blake 
bore testimony against the superstitious ob- 
servance of Sunday, which robs so many 
people of the only hours when they have 
leisure for improving their minds with 
knowledge or their bodies with healthful 
recreation. Mr, A. M. Powell called atten- 
tion to the fact that dogmatism and super- 
stition, organized in the Church, are to-day, 
as they have always been, powerful obstruc- 
tions in the way of philanthropy and re- 
form, Samuel Longfellow was to have spo- 
ken on some other point of the general 
theme, but, as the hour was late, preferred 
to be excused. At ten o'clock the meeting 
adjourned sine die. 

Thus ended the fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Association. As a whole the meeting, 
perhaps, was not equal to that of last year; 
yet it had more popular interest. Each of 
the Annual Conventions has had a distinct 
character and left a special impression. The 
Association is many-sided, many-tongued ; 
andit will take many annual gatherings to 
present all its phases or to exhaust the top- 
ics with which it may legitimately deal. 
Yet every year it is planting itself more sol- 
idly in the community. Every year shows 
substantial gain. And when the results of 
this meeting are gathered, they will be found 
probably, even allowing forsome disappoint- 
ments, not inferior to those of preceding 
years. W.J. P. 
a 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


And yet, not much in the Field. Last 
week, I had a good meeting in Milford, N. 
H., and am now attending the anniversaries 
in Boston. Only on Sunday can my lectures 
be of account, and the two last have been 
too literally Sun days to be endurable. Only 
the religious faith and zeal of those who be- 
lieve in a more terribly torrid climate in the 
hereafter, are equal to much meeting-going 
with the mercury at 93 in the shade, as it 
has been much of the time for the last 
weeks. And so my meetings have not 
been numerically, however morally, grest; 
nor very encouraging in results, so far as 
yet appears. 

It is anniversary week in Boston, but not 
so as “in auld lang syne.” Most of the so- 
called religious bodies are converting these 
ancient and honorable gatheringsinto a gen- 
eral good time, ora good time generally- 
The New York Herald called the occasion 
“Holy Week,” years ago, when the meetings 
appeared to mean something serious, Now 
it is coming more and more to resemble the 
Carnival in Paris or Rome. The change 
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will be rather for better than worse. The 
“Congregational Union” Festival is the best, 
if not about all there is left of the New 
York religious anniversaries that remains 
worth perpetuating, and its chief merit is 
in its hilarity and seeularity. 

The “Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion” is the last effort of the popular church 
to perpetuate its power. Its closing, prin- 
cipal observance was kept last evening 
(Sunday) in Music Hall, although it kept 
itself pretty well before the public gaze du- 
ring the week. 

From the report made, it appeared that 
the disproportion between the prayer meet- 
ings and tract distributions on the one 
hand, and the number of persons actually 
assisted (sick or otherwise) is certainly a 
little remarkable. The prayer meetings 
were over one thousand; the tracts distribu- 
ted two millions; the sick persons assisted 
were ten ^ 

There had been six hundred applications 
for employment, and one hundred and forty- 
seven furnished. The reason given is that 
80 few young men are **well-recommended." 
Too many are, I suppose, like what one of 
the subsequent speakers described. He was 
Rev. Mr. Talmadge, of New York. He 
said :— 

“He trasted their intention was not merely to 
make resolutions, but to go forward to practical 
work, their object being to save young men and 
e lize the city, A young man was not safe in 
any city without the grace of God ; at least, none ex- 
cept those mean young men, who were so mean that 
Satan would not know what to do with them— 

ung men who would dispute the realm of everlaat- 
ing meanness with Satan; who wouldn't drink un- 
less some one them; who wouldn't break 
the Sabbath unless some one paid the horse hire; in 
fact, too mean to goto perdition unless some one 
would pay the expenses. No Young Men's Christ- 
ian Associations were needed to save such men, but 


they were wanted to gather in young men who were 
capable of being made. better,” 


Bo it is the business of the Associations 
to call not sinners, but the righteous, to re- 
pentance. 

A Mr. Nodder from England was among 
the speakers. He said:— — ^ 


"Great caution was used in admitting to member- 
ship, lest some one should join who should disgrace 
the Association, Every member was expected to be 
a missionary, and to bring at Jeast one soul to Christ. 
It was their custom to button-hole some young man 
and ask him in to take & cup of tea, which, with other 
simple refreshment, was always furnished without 

Getting the young man there, efforts were 
made to get him interested; whole-souled men con- 
versed with bim, and this frequently led to conver- 
sion.” 


Such prudence as to “membership” should 
surely be exercised and commended, too, 
when such means are used to ensnare the 
simple. 


“Will you walk into my parlor, 
Said the spider to the Ay ?™ ` 


Spiders are great at “button-holing”; do- 
inga good deal at it, and possibly some- 
times getting “disgraced.” But we read of 
one Christian organization wherein a twelfth 
part was “devil,” withont “disgracing” it. 
The “button-holing” process was not much 
used then and there; and enticing “tea,” 
also, was omitted. 

The Young Men's Christian. Associations 
are the forlorn hope of the sectarian church, 
and should be met and exposed as merci- 
lessly as their hypocrisy deserves. 

The Labor Reformers certainly achieved, 
in point of numbers, a most eminent failure, 
Even the name of Wendell Phillips, almost 
a universal talisman in Boston, drew nearly 
nobody, Capital still holds labor in merci- 
less grasp; nor does its deliverer seem yet 
to haye arisen. Colored male suffrage will 
not be safe, nor will labor reform ever make 
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much progress, until woman comes to pos- 


on of her right of ballot. 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Mr. Pillsbury will address the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society of Boston 
(formerly Theodore Parker's, now Rev. J. 
Vila Blake’s) on Sunday, June 25. 


Communications. 


N. B—Correpondents must run tha risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to acoil them ; but Mre- 
after no apace toill be spared to Errata. 


N. B—Nlegibly written articles stand a cery poor chance of 


A MAN-GoD, 


EDITOR INDEX: 
Dear Bir,—l suppose I may be allowed to criticise 
n wentige of the idolatry of Christianity which the 
Free Thinkers have forgotten to leave behind them. 
‘As far as I know, all the writers, editorial or other- 
wise, in Tre INDEX have adhered to the blasphemous 
idea of calling God a masculine being, which is a 
relic of barbarity, We may do so for the sake of 
convenience, but we ought to label the expression as 
such. I think we are indeed shallow icals if we 
copy the antique aristocracy of man over woman way 
up to our Deity. Not that I would make God a wo- 
man—I would not"make God” at all, Let useman- 
cipate ourselves from the old phraseology as much as 
possible. W. H. D. 


[We belleve in reform, What shall we do about 
it? Bhall we say, "He," "She," or "It!" —Ep.] 
— Me 


PRAYER AND LAW, 


Cricorkg, Mass, May 30, 1871. 
Mx. F. E. Anno: 

Dear Sir,—Will you allow mea few words with 
reference to some statements in an article in your issue 
of the 20th instant ? 

T have been for some months an interested reader of 
Tue INDEX, enjoying the general candor and fear- 
lessness of its discussions of the great questions of 
the day; but I must confess to being rather 
startled by the summary and somewhat ez cathedra 
manner in which you dispose of some of them in the 
article I allude to. 


scious sovereignty in 
PHONE Bo also the doctrine of the Fatherhood 

jod and the Brotherhood of Man; and the question 
whether Wisdom and Will may not be superior to 
law, or, if you please, the active forces of Nature, is 
settled forever. 

But does not the daily experience of the reper en 
rant man demonstrate that even his limited wisdom 
and will are to some extent superior to law, and does 
not that superiority increase in proportion as the in- 
ER pem and will-power of the vidual increases? 
Shall we say that man is the possessor of all the wis- 
dom and will-power of the universe? 5 rs 

ese are to me very grave and weighty questions ; 
zu baie a bold. man ye aliia i have zol ved them 
80 t) e may eal logmat ercon. 
gain you say:—"Man gets what he takes—no 
more." 

Admitting this, it settles several questions for the 
Spiritualists as well as others, For example, the idea 
of aid and oy foni the Spirit-worldis then ab- 
surd, and the thought that the mother’s love for her 
child is undying and ever-sctive is purely fanciful ; 
while the belief of many that each vidual is a link 
in the chain that anchors all humanity to God is an 
extravagant conception. Bo also the testimonies of 
gnat and good men in all ages of the world, on these 


ta. 
Te it safe to set all this aside because te cannot un- 
derstand it? 
But the question arises—what does reason, or sci- 
ence, or philosophy, say to these questions? And 


brings me to my greatest difficulty, to-wit, the 
disagreement of logicians, scientists, and philosophers 
on those matters. 


One man hears a certain sound, and to him it is but 
a noise suggesting no definite thought, Another 
hears the same sound, and to him it is harmony, a strain 
of music, suggesting intelligence and design. ' To one 
the thought that prayers can affect the action 
of the Deity seems the height of unreason, 
and to another, the assertion that by standing on the 
shore of the ocean and dipping his hand into it one 
may change its whole level and bring it towards him, 
equally so. And this difference in men is not always 
the result of education or the lack of it, but of varied 
natural powers, 0 that what appears unreasonable or 
meaningless to one may be the very bread of life to 
another. Therefore I am led to the conclusion that 
in the domain of Religion and Theology, as in 
Astronomy, there is a question of “personal equation” 
to be decided, before we can fairly estimate the dictum 
of any one on these great questions. 

e Respectfully, 
T. A. Denison. 


[If dissent should always be couched in language 
ag courteous as the above, how little occasion there 


would be for quarrels! 


Mr. Denison has drawn inferences from our lan- 
guage that we did not intend, It is the very suprem- 
acy of infinite wisdom in the universe that renders ia- 
credible to us the supposition of deviation from uni- 
form law. The more intelligent and virtuous aman 
becomes, the more completely he governs his own ac- 
tions by fixed principles. Given infinite intelligence 
and goodness, unchangeable and universal Jaw neces- 
sarily results. 

Haz not our correspondent mistaken terse statement 
for dogmatizing? One cannot always indulge in ver- 
bose qualifications; but he should hardly be suspected 
of the dogmatic spirit, if he avowedly submits every 
word he utters to the test of reason. This we do.— 
Ep.] 


THOMAS PAINE AND ELIAS HICKS. 


SsrgM, Coruxsrana Co., O., } 


May 14, 1871. `j 
Mn. F. E. ABBOT: 

My Dear Sir,—It afforded me a 5 
heart to read the opening essay in the last (No. 
72) of Tue IwpEx, and your editorial remarks con- 
cerning it. 1 wish the same could be read at the fire- 


ladness of 


side of every home in this land, and load to the 
of Thomas Paine's Works by every American old 
enough to understand them. T believe America owes 
more to Thomas Paine for the success of the revoh- 
tion than any other man that ever lived; and had he 
been content to let superstition, bigotry, and priest- 
craft go unexposed, his name would now be cherished 
by every household. He was a hundred years in ad- 


e ot Bis E cont DK much now to m s 
liberal, but in cost nearly e g- 
a clase of Bunday school scholars T Thomas Paine 


was a good man, that his life was characterized by un- 
selfishness, love, sincerity, and purity, and who could 
describe their amazement ? 

The man who dares even to criticise priests or 
foube their theology is bye etter pln Am 
and they spare no pains jure 
character ; AM. M M Li ye ed nini vi 
power over the minds of-a very proportion 
the people, the fate of Thomas Paine's memory is sp 
far not surprising, But, thanks to justice, his worth 
is every day becoming known farther and wider. 

I suppose you are ted with the doctrines af 
faith preached by Elias ; and if so, I would be 
thankful if you would ex) what essential differ- 
a nu Mar) Devo the belief of eol 
ant it omas ine on religion, as set forth. 
thelr writings. 


Very truly, 
IP Rosie 
[Will some one familiar with the writings both of 
Paine and Hicks comply with our correspondent's 
request? We have not the means of doing so.—En.] 


THE RETEIBUTIONS OF FROVIDENCE. 


Among the brief telegraphic items yesterday was 
the following : 

“The Presbyterian Reformed Synod at Philadelphia 
yesterday, adopted a resolution pem sufferings of 

rance and Paris are retributions for the massacre of 
Bt. Bartholomew.” 

Astute conclusion! Trrefutable logie! Because 
the bigotry and cruelty of Catharine de'Medici led to 
the murder of thousands of innocent people, there- 
fore, three Bondred years aion, the French are unsuc- 
cessful in a war with Prussia Beeause in 15% the 
atreets of Paris were slippery with tbe blood of 
Frenchmen slain for their religion, therefore in 1871 
it is obliged to capitalate to ambition, Be 
cause superstition then brought untold suffering to 
noe o is vam that ee loses a lange, 

of her n, & r territory, 
Foes bowed Go ihe ground Wilh on unmanes was debt 

'erily, only the "faith which could remove moun- 
tains” could bridge the gulf between these proposi- 
tions. This is ice, this retribution! Retribution 
implies the giving back in kind; but what connec- 
tion is there here save that there has been sinning 
and suffering? But whose sinning and whose suffer- 
ing? It were vain to say to these theologians that 
the men who were implicated in the crime slept the 
sleep of death; that the men of to-day are as innocent 
ms ourselves, Wherein is this idea of retribution 
more absurd then the Bible idea that we ourselves 
are all under a curse, because our first mother Eve 
disobeyed and ate the apple? Of course that decides 
the question. Let me add thst, in my opinion, our 
late civil war was brought about by our decting 
to burn witches as our forefathers did ; for, wa Wenlos 
truly says, “he who does not believe in witches does 
not believe inthe Bible.” I feel safe in making the 
assertion, because no one can ever prove the con- 
trary; an argument which has been the chief safe- 
guard of most theolegical dogmas, and ought to pro- 
tect my modest assertion. 

If it were not the Presbyterian Synod who 
made this declaration, one like myself of an unin- 
spired mind might wonder how it was discovered 
that this partionlar event was the punishment for an- 
other three hundred years earlier, with which appar- 
ently it has no connection. The French bave suf- 
fered much since then In wars, civil and foreign, re- 
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ligious (*) and profane, in tyranny. in insurrections, 
in revolutions, some of them springing directly from 
this massacre. Was none of these the necossary 
consequence of that folly and crime? Why wail three 
hundred years to punish? Why choose this partic- 
lar time and occasion? A hundred questions and 
dowbts rise to my mind. None but they who aro in 
‘the councils of the Almighty could know or decide 
on pointa like these, which follow no chain of human 
veagoni “Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?” says Paul. At last we can answer—the Pres- 


byterian Synod! 
Tt will be useless for the worldly-minded to declare 
that these sufferings have come from the ignorance 


of the people, which made it possible for them to 
aubmit to the long corruption of Napoleon's reign, 
which unfite them forthe Fosponaibilities of freedom ; 
and many other natural causes. The 8 
only quote to us the words of Luther in hia reply to 
Zwingli (who had been trying to prove that Christ 
did not enter heaven with his human body), that his 
Teasonings "were a devil's mask and grand-child of 
that old witch mistress Reason," Happy Presbyter- 
lan churches, which, for the small trouble of tramp- 
[uy foot the "old witch Reason," can have an 


ible Synod to guide you! Unhappy we who 
are net of the elect! Would that we t be of im- 
portance enough for some future theologians to point 


ith a 


end are not converted to the 
ELIZABETA PECKHAM. 
e —— M — 
LEGE:—-A OORBECTION. 


Guneeno, N. Y., May 14, 1871. 
EpfroR ov THE INDEX :— 

r. Frothingham his noble sermon published 
in Tax Ixpzx (No. 67) under the title of ‘‘False and 
"Genuine Sanctities” has naturally enough fallen into 
a misapprehension relative to certain laws of Great 
Britain, which I am sure he weuld gladly see cor- 


rected, 
to the British Parliament. “The present English law 


sac. 


IV, which enacts that—'If any person shall break 
and enter any church or chapel, meeting-house, or 
place of divine worship, and steal any chattel, or 


py having, in sach place stolen any chattel, shall 
out of the same, every auch offender, being 
convicted thereof, shall suffer death asa felon.'” Mr. 
Frolbinguan understands thia to bea definition of 
“sacrilege ;” whereas the purpose of the enactment 
was to constitute the offence described bu; n by 


burglary and subjecta the offender to capital il punish- 
ta, eo 


of no 


the value might be taken from 


poor woman's shop, 
and a small fine would be punishment enough." This 
is a mistake, Simple larceny, whether from a church 
ors poor woman's shop, whatever may be the value 
of the article stolen (for the same act abolishes tl 
Old common law distinction of grand and petit lar- 
@ny), subjecis the offender to transportation for 
seven years, imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
£nd, 1f male, to one, two, or three public whippings: 


FULTON ON THE ItAXPAGE, 


eee TENPLE er b; Sulton, b. D." preach 
at 1036 ar E E 
ine i Volo nt he Keligion, or a Creed va Libvrallom. 
Epmon or Tus woer .— 

‘Observing the above among the notices of the 
Sunday services in the Boston papers to-day (Ganday, 
Joe 4th), I wended my way to Tremont Temple, 
much as I longed to turn my steps into Music Hail 
w listen to Rev. Robert Laird Collier “On the solv- 

of certain problems." 
1 I give you a brief synopela of the discourse? 

First, D prayer, the chief burden of which 
wse--"God, I thank thee that I am not as other men 
n mor even as this publican" (free reli 

‘hen followed the discourse, 
words=—-“I believed, therefore have I spoken." 


3 Cor. 4, 18. 
‘There was no attempt made to present or ex) 
the errors (1) of the five religloniaio and ecarcely an. 


allonion to them, except as the Reverend D. D. threw 
im an occasional presentation or a sneering, 
would-be witticism. For instance, he stated thm one 
of the ikers last week, on the very platform that 
he was occupying, said “that he was willing to 
come from s monkey; in order to support the Dar- 
winim Dg ages the tratha of God and the Bi- 
bie" The Boston News, a religious paper of 
this city, reporta thus: "John Weiss opposed Dar- 
win's ti of the development of men from mon- 
keys.” Ali the Boston papers that I have seen re- 
the fact that the speakers denied the Darwin- 
theory; and yet this Rev. Doctor, in the face of 


these spoken and published facts, dared to-day, be- 
forea congregation, to assert the contrary. So 
much for his veracity. 


But the greatest attempt of the learned Doctor 
seemed to be to establish or defend his creed, and his 
righteons indignation oozed out towards the free re- 

in no very gentle  beoause they 
opposed creeds. “Why,” he exclaimed with venom- 
cus ire, "a man without a creed is a man without a 
thought.” He accused the infidels, as he called the 


free religionists, of being too small to hold a creed, 
and related a vulgar anecdote to prove the same. 

‘He compared his creed to the bones of a man, to a 
skeleton, and affirmed that whst a skeleton was to 
the man, so was a creed to religion. “O,” said the 
Elder, "we must have faith in Gop, not in Man,” 
“Our creeds are weak because we make them so.” 
"Then he told a pitiable story of a man who was so 
disloyal to God and his creed that, when he (Fulton) 
told “him that his brother had fono to hell, the man 
would not believe it, In his holy horror, with up- 
lifted hands and eyes, Fulton exclaimed: “Well do I 
remember how his face lost its sunshine and his life 
its beauty,” because he could not believe his brother 
was in hell, and because he denied his creed, bia re- 
ligion, Bible, and God, rather than believe his broth- 
er was wailing in torment. “O,” said he, we must 
take the entire Bib! id say—'T believe it from Gen- 
esis to Revelation.' " “O,” said he, “the free religion- 
ists want us (o throw away what has been given us and 
think out a system for ourselves! We are in the midst 
of drifting currents of human thought. A creed 
will help you to meet this infidelity!” 

He lamented that some of his own church-mem- 
bers, of whom better thi: he had hoped, were 
drifting about when they listened to these infidel 
doctrines, He accused the free religionist of having 
anml] heads, blind eyes, and little knowledge of Gi 

He closed this wonderful discourse by announcing 
that on next Sunday morning he should preach on 
the first chapter of Genesis, and clear the account of 
the pm from the charges the infidels had made 


t it. 

‘Poor man! He hopes to bend science and fact to 
bis idea of revelation; but, like many another would- 
be Christian philosopher, he will find that science is 
ever positive, md will not budge one inch to accom- 
modes his creed, church, Bible, Jesus Christ, or 


Nor 4 Free RzrieroxieT, 
A BAPTIST ON THE BIBLE. 


Mn. Annor:— 
It would scem that the clergy are awake to the ne- 


cessity of bolstering up their sinking dynasty. A 
Baptist divine of this recently preached a. uis 
in-schools sermon, taki inet the 
exclusion of the sact book ola, If 


falsehood and misrepresentation aro of any weight, 
their cause is secure; for clerical skill in those arts 
has attained a perfection none can hope successfull 
to emulate. It is scarcely just to impugn any one's 
motives; but in this instance there is but one other 
alternative, and that is to make due allowance for 
an amount of ignorance and fanaticism next to im- 
possible in auch an age as this. ‘The reverend gentle- 
man that the Bible is the source of aZ moral- 
ity, the fountain from which flows in living streams 
1 our maxims of dil Herty, the Declaration of 
Independence being but an elaboration of Bible pre- 
cepts. He pointed out the real design of the oj 
nents of Bible-reading, which, he says, is finally to 
expel from the schools religious, and to introduce Into 
them Infidel, teachers. "Theconsequences of adopting 


such an impious policy be portrayed with more than 
prophetic skill. Anarchy, the demoralization of soci- 
ety, the of the government in the horrors of 


a ich. Revolutlon, were the mild results sure to 
overtake us, To pretend to discuss a grave question 
while dodging the real issue, to to the most 
delirious fancies for the ts of an o 
make a show of reasoning only to indi 
veriest baby-prattle, may be the tactics 
men; but they use urts which must inevitably fail to 
convince any one who reasons of the justice of their 


cause. 
Pozo, IIl. 
— = 


“PROTESTANT PERSECUTION.” 


s 
tl 
pr. 


Evcrap. 


The Boston Pilot—a Roman Catholic paper—says 
that complaint of the treatment which Dr. Doellinger 
and Rev. Mr. Cheney are receiving at thc hands of 
their respective churches, for the breach of their sol- 
emn vows, comes vitis bed grace from papers which 
support the “Young Men's Christian Association” in 
ita recent asssult on Mr. Hatch. "He, it says, "has 
broken no vows; but for merely distributing tracts 
before Tremont ‘Temple, the of the Y. M. C. 

assault him, and the Rev. gontleman, a Unitarian 


A. 
minister, has recourse to law. He asks for that z 
le 
lovers of re- 


tection of which Protestants so loudl: 
not fleeing from ‘Popish violence." 
ligious liberty who hate every form of Christisn per- 
secution are now the rs, and this in an enlight- 
ened community and by Christian heroes of a free 
1... ..... Protestant. tion is nothing new 
in other countries; but here at the Hub, where the 
cream of Protestant liberty ls scattered all round us, 
it is wicked for the leaders of the Christian Amocia- 
tion to hamper the action of a fellow Protestant dis- 
penser of a free gospel in a free city among a free 
people.” 


At an infant Sunday School the teacher gave the 
atory of the “Prodigal Bon." When he came to the 
place where the poor ragged son came to his former 
home, and he saw him “a, way off,” he inquired 
what his father probably One of the smallest, 
boys, with his fist clenched, said, “I dunno; I deasay 
he set the dog on him."— Ezehange. 


A letter dropped into the New Bedford post-office, 
Friday, addressed to “Heavenly Father,” is detained 
for non-payment of postage —Bannar of Light, 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


—"L have been thinking for a long time of writing 
to yon to thank you for ye excellent papor, and to 
tell you how moch good it has done mo." Jn tay por- 
erty and sorrow its weekly visits nre like 'cold water 
to uf hirsty soul? The C arch, of course will never 

ive me for my spoetac: wreaking its ven- 
poau my devoted Des in the of cold 
fect when it can do nothing more. It is pretty well 
understood hereabouts that I stand with you 'equarely 
on of Christianity ;' but my former friends utterT: 
fail to appreciate the 'sacrifice 1 have made for pen 
and conscience's sake. It is to the friends of Free Re- 
Ugion alone that I can look for sympathy and ald 
amidst the bigotry and superstition with wi ich I am. 
surrounded. I want to be asan humble 
member of that noble band of reformers composing 
the ‘Free Religious Association,’ snd should be very 
thankful to receive a fraternal letter from any of them 
at their earliest convenience. It seems to me that 
I havea iter burden than one heart is able to bear ; 
and sometime I am almost driven to despair in view 
of the difficulties ing me. But I havo the 
consolation of knowing that the best men and women 
of the age are with me in sentiment and effort. My 

t difficulty is to know how I shall support my 

rge family, as I am left utterly destitute of material 

means. I have to struggle through the 
winter by teaching school and lecturing on science; 
but even here the church has opposed me all it could 
by keeping up the mad dog howl of Infidel. It scema 
aa though, because I sepia in oonacienon serve the 
cause of decaying superstition any longer, its infatu- 
ated dupes take it for granted I have no right to earn 
an honest living any other way. There are many 
here (by far the majority) that do not believe in the 
church, but to commit themselves against 
it, They give me good and fair words, but very few 
dollars, lask your pardon for troubling you with 
my private but I feel the need of sympathy 
from some one that can appreciate my condition. 
time is out for THE INDEX, but I am unable to 
youany money for the renewal of my subscription ; 
and yet I do not know how I can do without it. Do 
as you think best about sending itany longer." [Sent.] 


——“I shall make it a rule to take all the subscri- 
bers I can get, from one dollar and upward. If I 
can't get two dollars, I take less, down to one, and 
make up the balance myself. I live among the Meth- 
odists; they watch me close; they do all they can to 
hinder the circulation of such books and papers as 
Tue Inpex. I use every economy and opportu- 
nity to introduce them. After the excitement sub- 
sides a little, I think some of them will reflect, One 
day I sent by the hand of one of my neighbors an 
Inpex toa man abont fifteen miles off. The man 
says: ‘Tell Mr. — that it was I who sent one to him." 
He had sent up my name to TRE Inpex, and I had 
sent up his name, 80 we both became subscribers. I 
had sent up several other names, but cannot say with 
what success.” 


——"Inclosed you will find the sum of one dollar 
for another six months. I only wish it were fifty 
instead, and thereby could aid in some direct way the 
announcement of this broader generalization of trath 
tomankind. It gives me pleasure to express my pro- 
found sense of 1 t demand for such an organ. 
Nothing short of the like of this can vitalize our 
American life with tite true religious element strictly 
belonging to our nationality, and carry it forward into 
the great future that is opening before us.” 


——"I saw in a late number of the Golden an 
advertisement of Tax INDEX, devoted to Free Reli- 
gion. It ie a subject I am now interested in, and I 
would like to subscribe for your paper, provided it is 
liberal and not bigoted in its treatment of theological 
subjects, and willing to accept truth though it may 
nol agree with former times. If you think your paper 
would prove an nid to one who desires to see clearly, 
though it be not far, then send a sample copy for the 
enclosed five cents." 


——"A friend kindly loaned me a copy of Tum 
Inpex, that I might read ‘Battle-fields of Science,’ I 
came from that battle-fleld with a recognition of my 
own experience in degree. There ia a chord in my 
nature that answers to the touch of the spirit of THE 
Invex. Please send me back numbers for present 
year and number me among your subscribers," 


——"I failed to receive No. 63 of your very valusble 

paper; and although I borrowed it of a neighbor to 

read, us I keep a file, you will please send It to me. I 

enjoy so much your fee, independent, manty course, 
that I preserve your papers that I may have them to 
red, shoul you sometime stop publishing Tine 
INDEX. 


—"I do not keepa single number of Tas INDEX 
on hand, but send them all away to different friends sa 
soon as they are read. I am glad to know that in this 
way I have secured several subscribers Was not 


that a splendid article in the tents Radical, 
Conway, on ‘The Human Sacrifices of C! dondom rY 
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“Doc.” Simmons, the engineer who was killed on 
his train, had an Intelligent reason for sticking to his 
. Perceiving that the train could not be check- 
time to avoid a collision, he threw on the throt- 
tle, hoping to dash through the obstructions. Had 
he been able to do this, and had he leaped from the 
engine, the train would have sped on its way at a tre- 
mendous speed, without an engineer to control it. 
He therefore had reason for staying at his post, and 
he Saori ly Ies MH Aud his own li Ape 
hope of saving the lives of his passengers. e- 
ful public, ur appreciation of his heroism, has sub- 
scribed $350 for his widow. We forget precisely 
hew much was subscribed the other day to erect a 
statue to Mr. Tweed.— Golden Age. 


"The celebrated physician Dumoulin was surround- 
ed in his last moments by several doctors of Paris. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, "do not regret me—T leave be- 
hind me three great physicians." On their pressing 
him to name them he briefly added, "Water, Exer- 
cise, and Diet," to the no small discomfiture of his 
disappointed brethren. 


Tt is said that the reason why the Russian govern- 
ment is so slow in availing iteelf of the advantages of 
the Electric Telegraph is that they object to one of 
the important preliminary arrangements, namely,— 
the Elevation of the Poles.— Christian Register. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. FROTHINGHAM'S LECTURE, 
BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVEHS, 
Forwanled free for twenty conte, Just published, 


D. Q. FRANC! 
17 Astor Prac, New York. 


Te 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH, A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop Colo 
ENSO'S Argument, proving that the Pentateuch i» not hletor- 
ically true, and that [t was composed by Samuel, Jeremiah and 
other rrophets, from 1100 to B. The vubetance of five 
volumes in 48 pages. Price 35 cenis. American News Com- 
pany, Now York, Er 
ELL TREES. Nurse 
Liets, viz.: No.2, 
ic ^. Ade 


at $5.00 a year, 
street, Boston. 


CT EE RADICAL is published monthly 
dress S, 11, MORSE, 35. Bromflch 
S cent» for à Specimen Number, 


TIE EXAMINER is published monthly at $1.00 
dreas Rey. E. C. Towne, Winnetka, lll. or 

AMINER, 41 Madison street, Chicago. Send B0 cenis fora 

Specimen Number. uf. 


A Few More Agents Wanted For _ 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 


A new religions work of nneorpaesed Interest and value. 
For terms, address W. FLINT & CO., No. 96 S. 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, 5 Custom House Placo, Chicago, and 176 West 
Ath Street, Cincinnati. rd 


ANTED- AGENTS, ($90 per day) to sell tho celebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE iG MACHINE. the un- 
der feed, mukes the “lock-atitch” (aliko on both vidos, 
and le fully Mcenaed. The best and cheapest Famil, 
Bowing Machine jn ihe market, Address JOJINSON, 
CLARK & CO., Boston, Masa., Pittsburg, Pa., Chicago, 
TIL, or 8t. Louls, Mo. LH 


qu 
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PUBLICATIONS 
or THE 


Free Religious Association, 


‘Tho Report, In pamphlet form, of the Axwcat Mzmxa of 
the Fues Renous Awsoctaion for 1870, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W.J. PorrER, New BEDFORD, Masa. 
Tt contains addresses by O. B. mwanam, on "Tho Idea of 
the Free Religious Association; Davin A. Waseox, on * 
Nature of Religion," Mna. E. D. CHENEY, on 
Social Force;" F. E. Ansor, on “Tho Future 
ganization, as affected by the Spirit of tho A 
on "The Natural Sympathy ol Religions 
^ 


“The Universal Elementa Cou. T. W, Hi 
ON, on “ Mohammedanism ;" Wat. H, CHANNING, on * 
Rell of China," W. J. Porren, on “The Religions of 


indi imd an abstract of a discussion on the * Relation of 
Religion to the Public School System of the United States.” 
This Report ts specially representative of the principles of the 
Associ R. ce 60 cenis. In packages of five or more 30 

Address on the "RzLiotoNP oF 
careful and Instructive eseay, of particular Inter- 
est. at this time to Americans) In à aeparsie pamphlet for 30 
cents, 


C. A. DENTON, 
CA, Bator, Pror, N, HoRACE SEAYER, 


| Sent to ever 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK'S PUBLICATIONS. 
HERALD OF HEALTH. 


Sixty Pages. $2.00 a Year. 20 Cts. a Number. 
Three Months on Trial, Twenty-Five Cts. 


$14 Year to Clergymen, Teachers and Invsllds who request 
jt. New subscribers who send $2 for 1871 will be entitled tos 
book of 800 and 100 Engravings, entitled PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION, or Hints tows Maman Beauty, showing how 
to acquire and retain Bodily Symmetry, Health and Vi 
and to avold the infirmities and deformities of age, wori 
5 B0. The Scientific American saye, “Tue HERALD OF 

xarra contains more senile articles than any monthly 
that comes to our sanctum." 


Arso 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION —Containing Chapters on 
Structure of the Human Body: the Perfect Man and Woman 
the Temperaments; Lawn of Haman Confgnration; Embry: 
ology; Childhood; Effecta of Mental Culture; Moral and 
Emotional In Social Conditions and Occupation 
€ and Locality; Direct Physical Cultu; 
Practical Hygiene Womanhood. tho Secret of Longevit 
the Arts of Beauty; External Indications of Figure, etc., e 
Besutifally Illoetraled with 100 Engravings, and handsomely 
‘bound. Price, by mall, $140. . 
deen through many editions, and hae given 
great eatinfaction to thousands. A copy Iw given free to Bub- 
acribers to the HERALD or Hearta, who send & at once. 


MINNESOTA AND ITS CLIMATE, an adapted to Consamp- 
Hives. Invalids, and all who wish to make the State a Home, 
By Lédy Winter In Florida.” Price $135 

id, by mall.. 


t] 
PT» book while a godsend to invalids and consumptivee, 
will be found equally {nte esting to eportsmen and settlers 
who would find a home in this far-famed State, It eontains 
deautiful view of Minnehaha Falle, and also chapters on t 
climate of all thone places which are moet desirable as resorta 
for invalide, including Florida, Navean, the Adirondacks, Cal- 
Mfornia, San Diego, Fayal, ete., ete. 


MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND PIU 
OR THE PIULOSOPHY OF TRUE LI By Professor F. 
G, Welch, Superintendent in Yale College. It contains over 
0 pago in beautifully hound. Price, by mail, $2 25. 

hin book ja the mont perfect Encyclopiedia of Gymnaatle 

exercises of the most approved method known. It tells in 

plain language how to do everything, from the bullding of a 
ymnasjuin and choosing apparatu» io doing 

ic series of exercises with the Indian clubs alons 
evor publixhed. Thone who want a good work om gymnaetic 
culture should not fall to get this one. Dr. Dio Lewis saya, 
“This is an admirable guide to physical cultore.” 


TALKS TO MY PATIENTS.—Hints on Gettlag Well and 
By Mrs. E. B. Gleason, M. D. 


L CULTURE: 


say something to wives and to 
mothers which no man could say. There can be no differenco 
of opinion abont the value of the practical suggestions she 
affords, which aro characterized by sound, philosophy and 
lear, good sterling common senso. We wish the chapter, 
“Confidential to Mothers,” might be published as a tract, and 
mother In the land,“ 
Mre, Dr. Sayles, after rending ft, ^I would rather have 
n that book than been quech of the greatest empire on 
this small globo of ore?" 

‘No woman can read Ít without belng made wirer and better, 

and without being better qualified for all the dutfes of life. 


For any or al! of the above works, address, 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 
Gicow81 


18 & 15 Laight Št., New Yor! 


A NEW RADICAL BOOK. 
“Origin and Development of Religious Ideas and Beliefs.” 
As Manifested In History and seen by Reason. 

By MORRIS EINSTEIN, 


For sale at the office of the Boston Investigator, 84 Washing- 
ton SL, Boston, or by the Author, Titusville, Pa. 
$1.50. 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion Withont Superstition 


fhe World: An Exporure of the 
no called]. 


ious show ue. 

very much about Character? 

"The Bible Vindicated: Against Infidels on ono ride, 
and Idolaters on the other. 

"The Wisdom of Jesus: low misrepresented by thoeo 
‘who cal! themselves his followers. 

God's Justice and Mercy: Not antagonistic, but 
working together for the Welfare of all. 


Anfal IBI + No better founded in Orthodox Protestant- 
ism than in Popory. z 


Prayer: Suggestions to a Child who has been taught to be 
Le: uma One of the Lc ly need- 
arn by Experiences Once of the Lorrons greatly need- 

ed by Pious People, a? 

What Becomes of Sin Another Leston greatly needed 

Pious rele. 

Fulton on Dickens: An cxposure of one of the profea- 
sional tricks of a Clereyman. 

Love to God: Writicn op the supporition that Love means 
Love, and not Fear. 

The iecauve -— in Religion: Showing who are 
specially distingulshes a not believing. 

‘Five for 10 cents; all for 25 cente. 


ALSO, 
The Two Doctrines of the Hi 


le on Sabbath- 
Keeping: Showing from the Bible 


it there gre two, and 


what they are. 

AEE t deemueme, Concerning, Sabbath: 
e advantages of beeping Bun 

from Hüsltens and Labor ne well ha Bom Bapan 


~ tion 

“Et Tnjares Our Bunineas:” I» that a Zight Busine 

'd by free discussion? 

Choose the Hieject the Evil: Believe in God, 
‘but be suro to have flim a good God. 

EET These 


four for 10 cente. 
Addresa CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
43 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
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THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, Obie. 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAH. 


THE INDEX was established in November, 186. We asik 
the friends of the cause It represents to make active efforts Lo 
There la quite a 


CLUB PREMIUMS. 


For Fifty Names, we will give one of Parcs & Co's 
fonr Octave Melodeons (price or a complete copy of 
Caaunens’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten vol- 
umes (price 850). 

For Forty Names, we will give a Wilson's Family Sew- 
Ing Machine, one of the best Machines made. 

or Twenty-Five Names, Webster's Royal Quarto 


‘Unabridged Pictorial Dict lee $12), 
For Names, one of fue following Book 

Lecky's History of European Morale, 2 vol 3600 
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HOME. 


[Read to the First EE s Society of Toledo, June 4, 


There is no sweeter word in the English language 
than that httle word Aome. It is big with meaning. 
It is sacred with the tenderest associations. It is 
powerful with appeals to the best and deepest in our 
human nature, To the absentee and the exile the 
sound of it is a spell that abolishes time and space, 
and makes the whole surrounding world dissolve like 
mist to make room for the pictured scenes of imag- 
ination. Like the famous “ ranz des vaches," whose | 
strains recall to the banished Switzer his native 
mountains, their flocks and herds and happy cot- 
tages, with such resistless power that the pride of | 
manhood breaks down in a flood of tears, the little 
‘word home breathes a music that moves all hearts. 
Tt makes the tired workman spring to his task with 
fresh-born industry; it makes the tempted man 
shrink back in horror from the crime that beckons 
"him; it makes the patriot rush to battle with a cour- 
age that despises death. When Christine Nilsson 
sang here last winter, the people clapped and ap- 
planded every piece with admiration; but when she 
sang " The Old Folks at Home " and “ Home, Sweet 
Home," and threw into that last word all the sweet- 
ness of her voice and all the tenderness of her heart, 
a great wave of feeling rolled over the crowd, and all 
but the thoughtless and the shallow forgot to ap- 
laud. 

To some, the word home symbolizes a dead past, 
into whose grave has gone down together all the | 
glory and the joy of life,—e beautiful memory that 
grows more and more divine as it recedes farther and 
farther from the hard, cold, empty present. There is 
no grief so bitter as that of having had a true home 
and lost it. Life never duplicates itself. We taste | 
the supreme happiness, like the supreme misery, but 
once, To the brave and faithful spirit, it is true, 
little way-side flowers spring up along the rockiest 
and stecpest path; a solid, calm content is born of 
incorruptible integrity and unselfish devotion t> no- 
ble ends, which indeed is better and far more sure 
than’any happiness that depends on what fortune 
can give or take away. But when a divine home is | 


| key? 


broken up,—when the gift that is but once given 


slips out of despairing hands, and the whole frame- 
work of a life is shattered into irreparable ruin,— 
there is no second advent to the beauty that is gone. 
‘The grandest life is thenceforward fragmentary and 
broken. This is the tragic side of human existence 
which no optimism can reverse. The great and ter- 
rible wound, if it kills not, will heal with the lapse 
of years; but the great scar, hidden never so proudly 
or 0 shrinkingly from curious eyes, remains to the 
end. When I see a blow like this fall on a defence- 
less human heart, and know that the sun of human 
happiness has gore down at noon, my very soul cries 
out for immortality. 

You know I do not dogmatize—you know I count. 
it ill-befitting a great spirit to quarrel with Nature's 
laws, be they what they may. But in our utter ion- 
ity to pierce the vei] that hides the future, I hold 
it not presumptuous to expect noble things of this 
noble universe we dwell in. Sooner or later every 
human career becomes tragic. But is it worthy of 
Nature or worthy of God (I care not what name is 
chosen to hide our ignorance) that human life shall 
be forever a tragedy» These homes of ours are frail 
as the shells that enclose the embryo bird; shall the 
great affections of the human soul perish unfledzed ? 
Shall nothing at lust emerge with wings? Remind 
me of my ignorance as much as you will; this I con- 
feas, for truth demands it. Butexpect me not to take 
delight in drawing from my own ignorance auguries 
that dishonor the absolute wisdom patent on every 
page of Nature's book. No! If instructed at last 
that this life is all, it concerns my self-respect that 
I accept with fortitude the inevitable fate. But 
until thus instructed beyond a doubt, it concerns my 
self-respect not to cherish the conceit that my human 
hope can be more magnificent than Nature's infinite 
possibilities—not to fancy that my imagination can 


! conceive a sublimer denouement to the drama of hu- 


man existence than Nature with her boundless and 
unsuspected resources can evolve in limitless time. I 
can understand full well how a great-souled man may 
unflinchingly but sadly acquiesce in what seems to 
him the disproof of immortality; but I cannot con- 
ceive how a great-souled man can exult in it. To be 
intelligent is a magniticent privilege, is it not? Then 
to lose intelligence is to be degraded from a high 
function in the universe. Let it be far from us to re- 
Jjoice at the thought of our own possible degrulation ! 

When, therefore, I see a beautiful home shattered 
like a costly vase, whose very fragments are still fra- 
gnint with tbe divine perfume of the flowers it held, 
—when the spectacle of life's drama ends with 
crushed and bleeding hearts,—I am impelled by the 
very artistic instinct within, if by no deeper stirring, 
to hope that this is but the ending of a scene, not the 
ending of the play. Life cannot be a trigudy at the 
last, unless the actors are nobler than the Author. 
The tinal outcome of spiritual being—shall it be 
death? The utter pathosof these sepamtions, wring- 
ing tears from everything but stones,—can this be tlie 
closing strain in the grand oratorio of divine devo- 
tion and a love that triumphs over all? Can it be 
that the music of the stars is thus set to the minor 
Be it that the word home has become a mere 
memory of the past, inwrought with deathless pain 


and longing and outstretching after beloved arms; | 


yel if it shins and changes under the soothing touch 
of Time into a still diviner hope of the future, a 
cheerful vision « i re-united lores and bliss mude a 


vast mystery of death has been ville un- 
sealed, it is sciolism, not science, that steps briskly 
forward with negations incapable of proof. 

But not to all, by any means, has this word home 
become a monument of the dead. Others, freshly en- 
tering upon life, and still lingering in a shelter to- 
wards which they have not yet learned to look back 


with unavailing tears, peer into the future with beat- 
ing hearts, and dream beautiful dreams of a home of 
their own yet to be. Who can help feeling a kindly 
sympathy in these bright visions of youtht Who 
would croak like a raven to suggest dismal forebod- 
ings and chill the warm young blood? Not all such 
dreams are vain. There are true and happy homes, 
perhaps long enduring. The craving for them is 
the secret of the world’s best life. Quench it, and tha 
era of suyagery would return. That nation will 
thrive and grow and strike root deep in the earth, 
whose young men and young women are taught to 
cherish these aspirations fora happy and honorable 
home, And that nation is dying & horrible death 
whose young men and women sneer at them or know 
not their value. Itis the homes of a people that give 
it all its character and solid worth. Instead of urg- 
ing prudent reasons for postponing their homes,— 
instead of bidding young hearts wait till fortunes are 
made, and till style and fashion are secured —the true 
friend of the young and of all his race will rather en- 
courage to the utmost the establishment of new homes 
in early life, on a modest scale, and without the gan- 
grenous ambition of social display. Wiser are they 
who join hearts and hands in early youth, and begin 
lift while still able to adapt their habits and ways to 
each other's mutual comfort, than they who postpone 
marriage from prudential reasons in erder to gratify 
pride at the expense of substantial happiness. What 
young people need is, not to be cautioned against the 
desire of an early home, but rather to be well instruct- 
ed how to build an early home upon strong founda- 
tions, with solid rafters, and a roof that will keep out 
the rain,—how to obey the laws that determine tha 
weal or woe of married life as surely as the laws of 
trade determine success in business. Let me mention 
some of the conditions of a happy home, 

Frugality and economy, the restriction of expendi- 
ture within the limits of income, the avoidance of 
that sure destruction which follows improvidence and 
debt,—these are homely topics, perhaps, but they lie 
at the root of the matter. Without heed to these 
things, Paradise itself will be mortgaged, with a cer 
tainty that the mortgage will be speedily foreclosed. 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber, in “David Copperfield,” 
scarcely overstated the fact, when he laid down the 
law (I cannot quote his inimitable language) that the 
difference between a sixpence more and a sixpenca 
less of expenditure than the amount of annual income 
was the difference between misery and happiness. 

Next, it is à matter of great importance that home 
Should be home,—that it should be a private and inde- 
pendent establishment, if possible, rather than a 
boarding-place. The home-feeling cannot grow up in 
a boarding-house, All that makes domestic life beau- 
tiful and happy is seriously iufringed upon by the too 
common practice of boarding, especially at the begin- 
ning of married life. The privacy and seclusion and 
honest pride of house-keeping, which did so much for 
our ancestors in olden times, and which do so much for 
Americanized Germans as compared with the Ameri- 
canized Irish, are falling out of repute, I deeply regret 
to say, among Americans themselves, especially in our 
large cities. The growing popularity of what ia 
called the * European plan" is one symptom of this. 
The jealousy felt of "co-opemtive house-keeping, 
even if mistaken to some extent, is '& better sign. 
Nothing in the way of increased comfort or con- 
venience, or even of increased leisure, will fully com- 
pensate for the loss of that sense of proprietorship, 
that development of common interests, and. that cul- 
tivation of what might be called family individuality, 
which He nt the basis of sturdy national character. 
We might almost gauge the real prosperity of a coun- 
try by the mumberof its independent households, 
The swarming of human beings in great hives or cen- 
tres of population, as is shown in vast cities like Lon- 
don, Paris, or New York, is very unfavorable to char- 
acter. It is thecountry homes, the small villages and 
towns, that make the true atrengtb of-a nation, The 
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ame principle operates on s smaller scale. It is the 
individualized families in any city that make its moral 
and social strength. Wherever families swarm to- 
gether, as in the tenement-houses of any large city, 
morality and thrift fall to a very low ebb. The housea 
for the poor founded by George Peabody in London 
are said to be exposed somewhat to this objection. 
But there can be little doubt that the growing practice 
of boarding, into which so many families seem to be 
drifting, is unfavorable to the development of inde- 
pendent homes; and my advice to any newly-married 
couple would be—" Get a home of your own as 
speedily as possible.” 

Further, the independent home being secured, it 
should be made a school of all the virtues. First of 
all comes justice. Let the great idea of equality be 
taken for granted from the very start. Husband and 
wife are one; but, reversing the legal maxim, it takes 
both to make that one. Unless the spirit of equal 
rights pervades a home, so thoroughly, in fact, that 
the subject need never be mentioned, there is a slen- 
der prospect of permanent felicity. Justice is the 
only secure foundation for any human relationship, 
even though it be marriage; for unless love rests on 
a basis of justice, it will be arbitrary, unreasonable, 
capricious, and sure to be jarred with so many quar- 
Tels that it cannot long survive. In fact, justice might 
almost be defined as educated love, In the home, this 
spirit of justice will regard all things as equally 
owned, and prevent the wife from fecling herself in 
that state of pecunlary dependence on her husband 
‘which too often galls a high-spirited woman, and is 
essentially degrading. It will also break down that 
‘unnatural reticence which so many men preserve con- 
cerning their business affairs, thereby keeping their 
"wives in ignorance of their real financial condition, 
and preventing them from adapting expenditure to re- 
ceipts. Mutual confidence in all things, based on mu- 
tual respect and mutual regard for justice even in the 
minutest trifles, are fundamental conditions of true 
home happiness, 

Again, there is great and constant need of order, 
which is a high virtue in both its moral and material 
applications. How much is implied in the phrase, 
a well-ordered household! Disorder begets discomfort, 
and discomfort begets dispute. That is very fre- 
quently the tme genealogy of family unhappiness. 
"Want of regularity, neatness, cleanliness, punctuality, 
method, or energy, In the administration of domestic 
affairs, has again and again undermined the founda- 
tions of domestic tranquillity. Nor can this duty of 
maintaining order in the household be properly thrust 
upon the wife alone, as is too frequently the case. 
Carelessness and disregard of reasonable home-regu- 
lations are very common with men; they make need- 
less work, or break over rules by which they expect 
others to be bound, and are often themselves respon- 
sible if the patience and good-humor of the house- 
keeper become at last exhausted. These matters may 
seem trivial to men; but order is easily turned into 
disorder, and any woman will get tired after a while 
of “putting things to rights” after a disorderly hus- 
‘and, who often fails to perceive that what makes him 
uncomfortable and cross is caused by his own disor- 
derliness. Constant and minute attention to the 
-wanta and convenience of others, even in little things, 
is the advance-guard of more imposing virtues. Tt is 
in the best ordered households that usually are begun 
the best-ordered lives. Respect for the laws of the 
state, the laws of conscience, the lawa of universal 
Nature, must have its root in respect for the laws of 
home. Where this is absent on the part of parents, 
and disorder reigns in the common conduct of home- 
life, the chances are greatly against the future well- 
being and well-doing of children. Taken ina high 
sense, it is true, as the poet says, that “order ia heay- 
en’s first law.” 

Another element of & happy home, the importance 
of which is too often undervalued, is the love of 
beauty. Home should be attractive to the eye as well 
as to the heart. Something essential is wanting, 
where the poetry of life finds no visible expression, 
If the young wife and husband love their home well 
enough to adorn it, being careful to avold the dangers 
of extravagance,—if they surround themselyes with 
flowers, hang on their walla a few of the good en- 
gravingsor chromo pictures now fortunately so cheap, 
consult good taste in the selection and arrangement 
of their furniture, and spend some little thought on 
„the cultivation of their esthetic nature,—they will do 
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leet of appearance is very apt to precede neglect of 
substance. Unless the taste for beauty, the sympathy 
in elevating thoughts outside the common routine of 
life, and the pursuit of general culture, receive 8 due 
share of attention, the most complete harmony of life 
will scarcely be attained. The humblest dwelling can 
be made graceful and lovely at very little expense of 
money and time; and the charm of it is very apt to 
extend to matters that are higher still. 

But all these various elements of a happy home are 
less important, of course, than the spirit of unselfish- 
ness and mutual self-sacrifice. Above everything else 
is what might be called the tone of the household. 
It is this which makes itself felt first of all by astran- 
ger. A certain atmosphere pervades every home, 
which gives it its main chamcter, Cheerfulness and 
mutual good-will, the abiding presence of that tem- 
per which makes the happiness of others first and 
foremost,—how quickly these are perceived even by 
the casual visitor! And their absence is as quickly 
perceived. Where quarrelling or bickering is the or- 
der of the day except when company is at hand, they 
betray themselves in unsuspected ways even when 
strangers are present. No disguise is effectual. I 
once knew a case in which, notwithstanding a sincere 
attachment in the main between husband and wife, 
illtemper not infrequently got the upperhand ; and 
the traces of it were perceptible even in the tone and 
manner of the most casual conversation, As some- 
times happens in such cases, the free use of terms of 
endearment was indulged in, apparently to hide from 
the world the existence of family jars behind the 
scenes. On calling one day, the husband received 
me; and on inquiring after a while for the lady, he 
went to the foot of the staircase, and shouted—“dar- 
ling! darling!” in a tone so curiously suggestive of 
impatience and vexation at her delay, that the effect 
was comical in theextreme. I am always s little aus- 
picious of ^ pet-names, when paraded in public. 
But it is seldom that the contrast between semblance 
and reality is so striking as when they are vociferated 
in this manner up to the second or third story. 

Reverence for the sanctity of home-life lies at the 
basis of all social well-being. Nothing can make up 
forits absence. It should be fostered and cultivated 
in the young as the surest guarantee of their future 
happiness and usefulness. Whatever tends to dimin- 
ish it tends directly to break down the safeguards of 
private character and public order; and I count that 
man and that woman as universal benefactors who 
make their home worthy of its great ideal. All the 
virtues of after-life have their foundations laid in the 
intercourse of the home-circle; and when the golden 
age is inaugurated, its highest praise will be uttered 
in saying simply that the whole world has become a 
home, 


—————— 
PIXY-LED. 


rom “The Earthward Pilgrimage,” by Rey. Moneure D. 
conway, pp Saee] nate Oe 


Wandering in Wales I found a rustic who believed 
in pixies, and I deciphered from his dialect his o- 
tions concerning them. There were not many of 
them nowadaya, be said, with evident satisfaction, 
and especially few in the neighborhood of railways ; 
but still they could be occasionally heard in the 
woods and under the earth, and every now and then 
a traveller was misled by them. How was he mis- 


led? Why, he seemed to see his own house-gate just 
before him, but when he came near it, it was some- 
where else; or there might be something to attract 
him which always glided somewhere else, and really 
was noth; 1; and so he wandered far from his 
way. (Here was the Hindu Yoganidra, or Illusion, 


holding her own within sight of the Atlantic!) To 
my further questioning he replied that the pixy-spell 
had to yield to either of two antidotes; if the victim 
turned any garment he had on inside out, he recover- 
ed his wits, or else when the next Sabbath dawned 
he would be released from the delusion. On hear- 
ing thie grave account I first experienced a certain 
delight at getting so near to the ancient religion of 
our ancestors; but the next moment the antiq 
in me was shamed; I remembered that I was a pil- 
grim toward the shrine of a human religion, and be- 
thought me with thankfulness that the pixies had al- 
most vanished, and that only one here or there 
could now be found who believed in their existence. 
Happy are we that live in an age and land of light 
iowledge, I said, whom Science has taught to 
the fern or the toadstool as an organism 
f lom, and not as the hiding-place of an elf that 
weylays and misleads us! 
jut when I wandered through the cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and saw the behavior of the peo- 
p on the first day of each week, the credulous 
'elshman did not seem so isolated as before. Sure- 
ly the Sunday had laid a spell upon the people simi- 
Wie Wd been said by him to ve. 
yf of the Week We' Eg about in our right 
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senses: but on Sunday our populations lose their 
wits, and stray helplessly from their own Nineteenth 
Century homes to wander amid the delusions of an- 
tiquity. On Saturday the English People are among 
the most sensible people in the world; on Sunday, 
the stupidest. 

"he parallel between the pixy-led and the Sabbath- 
led people is not so funciful us it may at first appear. 
Uur Science of Mythology lis proved the pixies to 
be the shrunken forms of the once powertul of 
Northern religion, lingering, since Christianity out- 
lawed them, in a size diminished for the requirements 
ef the nursery, and lurking in the superstitions of 
districts unvi&ited by the school-master. But it is 
equally true that the sanctity of the Seventh Day is 
the survival of the Worship of Ashtaroth or Astarte, 
Queen of Heaven,—the Moon, that is, which renews 
itself in four quarters of seven days each. There is 
even a Urace of the intelligence previously ascribed 
to the Sun and Moon in the Mosaic account of their 
crestion—"the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night;” and the belief hides 
in our word “lunacy,” as well as in various rustic su- 
perstitions concerning the new moon. This new 
moon is continually associsted with the Sabbath in 
the Bible, and it is the consent of scholars that the 
festivals of the two originated together, The priests 
of Moses retained the sacred days and festivals of the 
older taith—testivals known to Assyrians, Arabs, 
Indians, and even Peruvians—but of course associat- 
ed them with their own deities. At first the sanc- 
tion of the Seventh Day observance was that Jahve 
had rested un that day after his toils of creatien; but 
that seems to haye been not sufficiently impressive, 
since in the second edition of the Decalogue the 
Sabbath is associated only with the deliverance of 
Israel trom Egypt. It became so powerful, that a 
man could be stoned to death for the slightest work 
done on that day; yet its sanctity must have to 
a great dej vanished at the time when Jesus ex- 
perienced less inconvenience from his repeated viola- 
tions of it than he now would in a Scottish viliage. 
Since his time the Seventh Day observance has lin- 
gered only among Jews and s few barbarous ti bes. 

As Moses adopted the festivals of the Moon, the 
Christians, after the death of Jesus, adopted the fes- 
livals of the >un. As Moses associated the Sabbath: 
with Jahve, the Christians connected the Sun's day 
with Jesus. There is no reminiscence of Jahve's rest, 
but a curious mingling of Mosaism, Sun-worship, 
and Christianity, in the first explanation we have of 
the observance of the Sun-day by Christians, It is 
‘that of Justin Martyr (4, D. 147): “We all of ue as- 
semble together on the day of the Sun, because it is 
the first day, in which God changed darkness and 
matter, and made the world. On the same day also 
Jesus Christ our Savior rose from the dead.” 

The Sabbath was as gloomy as the night over 
which the deity to whom it referred ruled, and the 

iy of the Sun was Joyous, So it remains on the 
Continent of Europe to this day. But the reaction 
against Roman Catholic usages which followed the 
Reformation, the existence of the command about 
the Sabbath in the Decalogue, and a certain dismal 
element in the Anglo-Saxon man, combined to lead 
on the revival of Judaism known as Puritanism, and. 
with it the blending of the Sunday with the Sabbath, 
notwithstanding the furious protests of Luther, Cal- 
vin, and other Reformers. “If anywhere,” cried 
Luther, "the day is made holy for the mere day's 
sake—if anywhere any one sets up its observance 
upon a Jewish foundation—then I order you to 
work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, 
to do anything that shall reprove this encroachment 
on the Christian spirit and llberty." 

The Sabbath and the Sunday are as much rem- 
nants of old mythologies as the pixies. But they 
have not diminished in size like the pixies. It is in- 
deed marvellous that the old Moon-deity ia still 
strong enough in Great Britain to receive buman sac- 
rifices. Here are Baal (the Sun) and Ashtaroth (the 
Moon), with their idolaters in full power, and human 
health, happiness, and improvement bound as vic- 
tims on theiraltars! Our Sabbatarians do not, like 
the Nestorian Christians, honestly fulfil the Jewish 
law, and kill the man who travels or works on Bun- 
day; but they confine the people in their dena of 
filth or the gin-shop, and deprive them of the noble 
opportunities of their own free day. And, to com- 
plete the irony of the case, we send missionaries to 
ihe poor wretches who cast themselves under the 
Car of Juggernaut! The Car of Juggernaut may be 
as bad as a Scotch Sabbath,—I have never seen it,— 
but it is hard to pass on Sunday by the reeking clos- 
es of Edinburgh, where the poor are barred in by 
superstition, and, from fields where the birds are 
singing and the sun shining, to look down upon the 
spires of that city, without seeing each shape Itself to 
a horrid idol, with humanity wasting, as by a slow 
fire, before it, 

We are, indeed, not so bad as that in England; 
nevertheless, the main body of the Sunday is here in. 
the power of the idol, especially so far as the poor 
are concemed. The rich can go to the Zoological 
Gardens on Sunday. They can have their open li- 
braries, pictures, music, and games at home, The 
clergy, disregarding—they, their servants, and their 
sextons—so much of the Commandment as does not 
suit them, find thelr pleasure on that day, well 
knowing that, under the law “Whosoever doeth 
work therein shall be put to death," every one of. 
them would have been stoned to death by the con- 
Eregation of Israel, But although the Jaw of Eng- 

is so much more merciful than the law of Eng- 
land's God that men cannot be stoned to death, the 
Poor Man's Sunday is still a disgrace to our civiliza- 


ion, 
ai until IER a n oe 
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Man, 


. ‘The Sunday P, cton isa very large one. It cen- 
‘corns not only "Seventh of every human life, but 
the whole le ime of laboring millions ^ To 


them destiny pí&99mts only so much release from 
druagery and physical bondage. An ancient satirist 
representa a carpeDter with his log of wood hesitat- 
ing whether he shall make it intoa god or a stool. 
England places every working man before his Sun- 
day, and compels him to shape it to a Salbaterian 
idol or a Batyr of the public-bouse. But what might 
not be made of this beautiful msterial! On that day 
Art might cast its ray across the dismal lot of Toil; 
the wonders of Science, the crystals of the Earth, 
the curiosities of History and Nature, the pictorial 
illustrations of human achievements, heroisms, and 
the celebrations of grand epochs, might kindle, re- 
fine, and ennoble those who now live and die as in 
caverna; they might count their higher, their real 
lives by luminous Sundays, remembering each as 
having brought them some new thought or uplifting 
ideal; they might sing, with George Herbert, 
The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time's string, 


Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the Eternal Glorious King! 


But the pixy-spell is upon us, and it can be removed 


anly by a complete change of our religious raiment | 


inside out. 
involves a revolution in tbe fundamental idens of re- 
ligion. It would imply a belief in a deity detached 
from a book; in a living, and rot a dead, deity; ina 
deity to whom every day belongs; in a deity nut de- 
pendent for his happiness or equanimity upon hu- 
man abasement before Lim. That every day is the 
Lord's Day, and that every human interest religious- 
ly sacrificed is offered to av idol, as much us if it 
were roasted meat offered to his palate or incense ta 
Bis nostrils, is a transcendent faith to whose height 
we shall not so easily climb. The Sunday will fol- 
low the development of human faith ; it has reflected 
the mystery of the changing Moon, it has invested 
the greatness of the Giant Mechanic who built the 
universe in six days, it has been abased before the 

ywer that swallowed up Pharaoh and his hosts, it 
fag shone with the gladness of Apollo rising with 
hia radiant chariot, it has followed the glooms and 
lories of religion in its oscillation between fear and 


, heaven and hell; and when the religion of | 
Humanity shall arrive, it will taitbfully reflect the | 


happiness and welfare of Man. 

And because so much is implied in it, there is no 
cause that demands more the faithful service of the 
thinker and the philanthropist than that which de- 
mands the opening of museums, art-galleries, lecture- 
toomas, and concerts on the Sunday. That iaa fatal 
servility that leads liberal believers to defer to the 
prejudices of neighbors and servants, and suspend 
games and pleasures on Sunday. Qur neighbors and 
Bervants require our testimony against those chains 
which our timidity helps to strengthen. We have 
no right to set up in our homes, side by side, the 
God of Truth and our neighbor's idol. Our thought 
and our deed ahould be one. Ifa thing be false, let 
no true man or woman bend before it. 
let it be organized in our homes and in our liv It 
is but little, O my brothers, that we can do to light- 
‘em the superstitions that degrade and afflict man- 
kind,—little enough at best; all the more should it 
be our very best! 


++ 


[For Tas Ixpax.] 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


I regard itasa phenomenon worth considering, 
the fact thst within the last thirty years so many 
“ives of Christ" have been written. And still ord 
ome! na's work was no sooner published, 
read, criti , and then laid away in the tomb of all 
the Capulets, than Dr. Crosby's "Life" made its ap- 
pearance. This is so closely evangelical and com- 
mon-place, that it fell still-born from the press, and 
cries aloud for burial. But the religious public are 
-again on the tip-toe of expectation for Mr. Beecher's 
work, especially as it is to be Wustrated after the 
fashion of Gustave Dore. 

"Now what is the secret of all this? How comes it 
that men are not satisfied with any of these “Lives” 
"Why this restlessncas to have a history of Jesus that 
shall command universal confidence, and why this 
constantly recurring disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion? hy are we not contented with the picture of 
Jesua as painted by the four Evangelists? rey are 
tho only sources of information the world has, Ro- 
man annalsaresilentconcerning Jesus. Even Philo, 
‘who was contemporary with him, does not mention 
him. The in Josephus is obviously an inter- 
polation. Tue ‘Epistles of the New Testament do 
not shed much light, Yet with the sole records lying 
open before us, snd so short that we all know them 
L4 heart, we have more than thirty lives of Chriat 

ready printed, and probably thirty more on the 
anvil, betag forged in the different sectarian work- 
abope of the theologians. 

‘This strange uneasiness, I think, grows out of the 


conviction that none of these Itves are consistent. 


If it be true, | 


To make that day what it should be, . 


| 


nor God: tor if he was more or less than man he was 
no: man at all; and if he were less than God, he was 
not God at all’ What then was he? Why, a non- 


degcript pe , who never had any more real 
gxistence than the mythological Mercury of the 
reeks, 


‘Mr. Greeley, after announcing his faith, seems to 
have felt the shock given to his common sense, and 
with the artlessness of a little child observes that, 
if he is mistaken in the matter, he has been misled 
by the Evangelists! No doubt of it; for they were 
the most fallible and inconsistent men who ever un- 
dertook to write history. Two at least of them, nay 
three, after ascribing vmniscience to Jesus, show that 
he did expect to return immediately after his death, 
in the clouds of heaven, to establish his Kingdom. 
His disciples, according to the accounts, indulged 
expectations which were unquestionably more polit- 
ied than religious. They were always thinking of 


thrones; and at the last, when their hopes were | 
^ Wilt thou at this time | 


shaken by events, they sa 
restore again the Kingdom to Isrcl*" But Jesus 
has not yet returned to the earth; and eighteen hun- 
dred years have passed by since he declared that he 
weuld! 

In a life of Christ which would date from his birth 
to his ascension, un historian would dwell much on 
the stupendons miracle of his resurrection from the 
dead. It is the key-stone of the arch—the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity. Yet see the conflicting 
accounts given of it by the Evangelists! No lawyer 


who ever rend a book on the nature of evidence would į 


dare to bring such a case into a court of law and 

ity. Suppose Mr. Beecher, when he comes, in 
ife of Christ" to this important part of the 
history, illustrates the scene; who will be present. in 
the picture, according to the "inspired and. infalli- 
ble” records? 

No candid man, I think, can read these Gospels 
without being convinced that they fall within the 
sweep of Mr. Motley's opening remark, in his great 
address before the New York Historical Bocicty a few 
years since, that “all history is unreliable." There ia 
no truth that is so painful to my mind as this, that 
we cannot trust either the ancient writers or the mod- 
ern, in their narrative of events and their representa- 
tions of character. They have "recorded" rather the 
things they wished to be true than the things they 
found to be true—their fancies rather than the facts. 
And we must do in this department of human inqui 
T what a juror does during the trial of a cause—take 
the clear and undoubted ficta, and then the likeli- 
hoods and probabilities which form the substance of 
circumstantial evidence, and make up our minds in 
view of the whole. 


Who knows the real character of any public man 
of ancient or modern times, around whom sects or 
ies have gathered? The Southern people regard 
Robert E. Lec as having been one of the purest of pa- 
iriots, We regard him as a perjured traitor to his 
country. Hence the difference between character and 
reputation. the firat being what a man really is, the 
other what people think him to be; and these may be 
as opposite as the poles. 

I like Mr. Morris Einstein's style of biography, as 
given in a late number of THE INDEX, in his criticism 
of Mr. Frotbingham's sermon; and also that of Prof. 
Denton, in a lecture he recently gave at Boston on 
"Who is a Christiany” If I were entirely satisfied 
that these gentlemen were free enough from prejudice 
to be historians, ] would like to see their estimate of 
Jesus, as drawn from conceded facts and from circum- 
stances Which most have been dove-tailed with those 
facts. This, I think, is the only way under heaven 
by which a reliable, or even plausible, account can 
be given of the distinguished personage whom we call 
Jesus, And in so doing there is no violence done to 
truth. It is the only way by which in a court of jus- 
tice truth can be elicited and justice be done. 

A juror, when he takes his seat in the box, is sworn 
to bring in his verdict accordin, 
dence. But there may be some witnesses whose inco- 
herent and even contradictory statements amount to 
nothing in the way of proof. There may be others 
who swear positively, but whose character for veraci- 
is decidedly bad. If the verdict is to be accord- 
ing to the swearing, which is commonly called testi- 
mony, the accused person would be both guilty and 


innocent But a juror who knows his business weighs 
the testimony. Some he rejects altogether; some he 
accepts part nd some he accepts wholly. 


The historian must cxercise this discretion in 
making up the “Life of Christ" from the Evangelists ; 
for all of them are more or less unreliable. Matthew, 
I think, if not ruled out of court entirely, should at 
least be suspected, for he was so bent on making Je- 
sus fulfil the prophecies that he was misied by eve 
Old Testament jingle of words to utter the most foo! 
ish things. Besides this, he makes Jesus allude to 
the assassination of Zachurias—an event that took 
place thirty years after the death of Jesus. The oth- 
or MD is, though not as faulty as Matthew, are still 
u 


reliable. 
A life of Jesus, however, vay repeating the de- 
tails of the Evangelists, and clothing them in modern 
style, we do not want; for we have enough of them. 
A life based on facts outside of the.Gospel is impos. 
sible; for we have no contemporaneous records. 
But a life based on the admitted facts of the Gospel 
and other writings, with inferences, probabilities, 
and likelihoods, is possible; and isa desideratum. 
In there not somewhere some great and noble seul 
who can rise above the prejudices of education, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, amd give us such & 
life of Jesus of Nazareth? kig 


3 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


— "My first subscription, after reading your 
Prospectus, had two objects in view, namely, to give 
my mite to your new enterprise, and to see what you 
would fetch forth, not expecting much good would 
come from it to mankind, seeing so many Reverends 
.mixed in among the expected correspondents and 
contributors, But we have been quite disappointed 
in their character and intentions. We learn they 
are not of the God-eating class, but friends to free 
thought, progress, and mental froedom. We detest 
the name and title of Reverend, Priest, or Clergy. 
They bring to mind the days of our childhood, when 
through their influence we were deprived of the in- 
nocent play and sports that make life bearable in 
that stage of existence. Time flew apace; we cut 
loose from all fear in desperation, defying all gods, 
devils, and men to do their worst, determined to get 
rid of bell in this world, enjoy it as best we could, 
and run the risk of hell in the next, feeling, when 
young, that happiness consisted in doing right to 
our fellow-man. A long life bas not made us repent 
of the determination taken and followed thus far in 
life. We are frec to have no religion. The word 
conveys no meaning to our mind. Jt has no reality 
in existence; it is tlie phantom of a dixordered 
mind, or one which thought and reflection has not 
entered, All men cannot divest themselves of early 
education, and become cither Atheists or Philoso- 
phers; they must believe something they cannot 
comprehend, or there would be no mystery. Tug 
INDEX is doing much good ; for those who still stand 
on the coala of hell have nol courage to jump off, 
and it teaches them rightly without irritation, loos- 
ening them from their bondage without their know- 
ledge or consent, Many persons will read THe IN- 
DEX that would burn unread the Znoestigator. It 
teaches them as if it taught them not, to become 
free. Go ahead with THE INDEX, and prosper; 
drive away that non-entity in existence, but reality 
in imaginution, that has cursed and crushed Human- 
ity so long—a Brutal God, Mankind are their own. 
oppressors, through ignorance of natural lawa, or 
neglect to follow them, Perhaps nothing adds so 
much to the general misery as superabundance of 
population, when there are more hands to labor 
than work to be done, more mouths to be filled 
than food to supply. Want destroys both morals 
snd honesty. He that believes our republican gov- 
ernment can withstand a dense population, bas 
more faith in the head brute, Man, than I have.” 


—— "Yon will confer a favor by not sending any 
more papers to ry address. "Phe views put forth and 
the doctrines taught are at variance with my settled 
beliefs, and I am unwilling to be the means of circu- 
lating a paper which to me seems dangerous.” 


——'"Tn& [Inpex sent to the address of — is not 
taken out. She says she did oot subscribe for it, 
does not want it, and twill not take it out.” [Post— 
master's notice. ] 


——" Your paper is rey welcome at my fireside. 
T enjoy it, and appreciate it, and depend upon it, I 
am delighted you feel encouraged to go on with it.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst Inperexpext SocixrY.—Regular mestings of thie 
Society witl be held during the spring ou Sunday forenoons, 
at 10:4 o'clock, in Daniels’ Block, corner of Jeffcreon and Sum- 
mit wtrects, In the hall over the U. S. Express Office, The 
public are cordially invited. 

———— 
RECEIVED. 


Tar Pamant Srxoram or Ustvensowor AND ALWATO 
(pronouuced whi-wa-to). the New Scientide Universal Lan- 
guage. By Srurssx Prat Annaews, Member of the 
American Academy of Arte and Scieuces; of the American 
Ethnological Soctaty, ets "uthor of * The Rclence of Bo- 
elet, “ Discoveries in Chinese," “The Basle Ontline of 
Unlversology," ete. New York: Diox Tuomas, 141 Fulton 
Bt. 1871. 1$mo. pp. 2%. Price $1.50. 

A CarALOGCK oF Boons FOR Stwpay SCHOOL LraRanies arD 
or Books or REFERENCE ron SUXDAT SonooL TEACHERS. 
Becommended by the Ladies’ Commisslon. New Editlon, 
revised and enlarred. AMERICAN ÜNITARIAW ASSOCIATION. 
1871. pp. 4, 16. 

Tus ExauixzR, A Monthly Review of Religious and Homane 
Questions, and of Literature. Rav. Epwaan C. 

Editor, Chicago: Tas Warrens Nowe Co., 12] & 13 State 
Bi. Price 8840 for Six Numbers; $1.00 forTwelvo, Single 
Numbera 0 Cente. July, 1871. 

BLATIEB FURR FHEIXS RaLIQIORGA erauagege- 
ben von Patepaice ScmUxNEXANW-PorT, Sprecher der 
*Deutechen Freien Gemeinde" in Phlladelphls. Juni, 
wm. 

"ua Giruotic Womtp, A Monthly Magsatne of General Lit- 
erature and Science. New York: TH» CATHOLIO PUBLIA- 
Tion Hoves, 9 Warren Bt. 8500 per year. July, 1871. 

Hows axp Hsiura, A Moathly Magazine devoted to Health 
anà tha Home Ciele. W. R. Da Por & Buoruge, Pub, 
Ushers, 808 Brosdway, New York. $1.80 per annum im 
sdvance. June, 1871. 


THE INDEX. 


Poetry, 


THE RAINBOW, 


My heart lesps up when T behold 
A rainbow In the sky; 
Bo was it when my life began, 
Bo Is it now I am a man, 
Bo be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child fa father of the man; 
And 1 could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural plety. 


"WonpswosrH, 


The Hndex. 


JUNE 24, 1871. 


‘The Editor of Tus Ixvex does not hold himself responsible 
Jor tha opindona of correspondents or contributors. Ita columna 
"are open for the free discussion of all questiona included under 
Ms general purpose. 

No notice wit be taken of anonymous communications. 


EP Complele files of Tux Ixpxx for 1870, neatly bound with 
Dlack morocco backs and marbled covers, will be malled to 
any address on recelpt of 82.50 and Only a 
dMmited number can be furnished, 


ETU TuvrHS von THX Thwes, On REPRESENTATIVE PAPERS 
RO Tux IxpEx"—ie the title of a neatly printed tract of six- 
agen published by Tux INDEX Arsocintion, containing 

- ffirmationa " and ** Modern Principles," doge ber 
with an advertisement of Tus Inpsx. Twelve Thousand Cop- 
struck off. The tract la deslmed for gratulious 
One Hundred Coples will be sent for One Dol- 
number at the same rate—one cont a 
‘sent free to those who will circulate 


TA cente postage. 


copy. Pack- 
chem, but are 


j he subjecta 
woi 
‘the World 
. The Sun- 
(en's Christian Associations. 6, 
Three Lectures.) B. Lying 
ree Lectures.) 8. 
tate, Thone Lectures diecune, fn 
{he light of common senso and modern ideas, the theology and 
Inetitntioneof the Chrietlan Chareh, which treat Ta the 
idest and moet uncompromising manner. They aim to sub- 
siltute for the degrading Bible-worsbip sud Chriet-worehlp of 
the churches universal reverence for Reason, Truth, Justice, 
Freedom and Humani 


án 
"rr. PILLSBURY has concluded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tum Inpex by which be will 
ke | eclal object to Introduce that ra ae widely as 
n Se man ont eorr mw a thought 
‘and will report regularly through fis columnes 
BOT, Evil 


» April, 1871. 


F, E. or, 
For the INDEX As-octartox. 


Our place of publication has been changed 
from the establishment of the Toledo Blade, 
150 Summit Street, to that of the Toledo 
Printing Co, 90 St. Clair Street. This 
change was made solely for business reasons. 

The proprictors and workmen at the 
Blade Office bave always been extremely 
obliging. We think our readers will bear 
witness that they did their work well; and 
We take this opportunity to acknowledge 
our obligation for their constant endeavor to 
meet our wishes in all respects. Last week, 
however, Taz Inpex was printed for the 
first time under the new arrangement; and 
we wonder how many of our readers noticed 
the improved look of the paper, resulting 
from the fact that an entire font of new type 
has been purchased for its publication. 
From the outset we have felt no little pride 
inthe handsome typographical appearance 
of our little sheet, which has won many 
encomiums from the press; and under the 
new auspices there will be no deterioration, 
but rather gain, in this respect. 


“You radicals are all adrift!” exclaims 
the timid conservative. As if the function 
of a ship was to ride forever at anchor! If 
Columbus had always hugged the shore, he 
"would never have discovered America. 


We would call attention to the advertise- 
ment, on our last page, of a teacher who de- 
sires a situation where Bible-reading is not 
required. His conditions are very reason- 
able. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Every friend of Taz Inpex will be glad, 
we think, to see such proof of unmistakable 
earnestness in its support as is contained in 
the appended documents :— 


This is to certify that the undersigned, EDWARD 
P. Basserr, CALVIN Comm, PETER H. BATESON, 
Francis E. ABBOT, and H. E. Howe, residents of 
the City of Toledo, County of Lucas, and State of 
Ohio, have associated, and do hereby associate them- 
selves, for tbe of incorporation, under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, for the pu of pub- 
lishing books, pamphlets and other publications; al- 
£o a weekly paper to be called “Tue INDEX," to be 
devoted to FREE RRLIGI0N. 

The capital stock of this Association shall be One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000), to be divided 
into One Thousand Shares (1000) of One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) each. 

The name and siyle by which the organization 
shal] be known is “THE INDEX ASSOCIATION." 

"The principal office of said intion shall be lo- 
cated in the City of Toledo, County of Lucas, and 
State of Ohio, and the meeting of said Association 
shall be held on the first Saturday of June of each 


ear. 
d Ix Witness WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals, this tenth day of April, A. D. 1871. 

E. P. Basser, 
CaLviN CoxE, 
PETER H. BATESON, [L. 
Francis E. ABBOT, [1. &. 
H. E. Hows, DP 


Tux State oF OBIO, 
Lucas County, as. Before me, Davin E. 
Mann a Juice of the m in and for the sid 
"ounty, personally aj the within named Ep- 
WAND DAMET, hyena CONE, PETER H. BATE- 
son, Francis E. Asnor, and H. E. Howe, and ac- 
knowledged the signing and sealing of the within 1m- 
strument to be their voluntary act and deed for the 
purposes mentioned. 
—, Ix Testorony WaeEneor, I here- 
5 cent. unto subscribed my name and affixed 
Int. Rev. my official seal, this twelfth day of 
Stamp. 


April, 1871. 
D. E. MERRILL, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Tux STATE or ONIO, 

Lucas County, as. I, Victor Keen, Clerk 
of the Court of Common Pleas, the same being a 
Court of Record within and for said County and 
State, do hereby certify that DAvrp E. MERRILL, be- 
fore whom the annexed instrument was acknowledg- 
ed, and to the Certificate whereot he bas signed his 
name officially, in his own proper handwriting, wae 
at the date thereof, and now is, a Justice of the 
Pence within and for said County of Lucas, duly 
commissioned and sworn as such, and by virtue of 
said office and the laws of the State of Ohlo he was 
fully authorized to take the acknowledgement of 
deeds nnd other instruments of writing. I further 
certify, that the annexed instrument is duly executed 
and acknowledged as required by the laws of the 
Btate of Ohio, Also that I am acquainted with the 
handwriting of the above named Justice of the Peace, 
and believe his officiul signature to the annexed in- 
strument is genuine, 

[L.S.] IN Witness WnEREOF, I have subscribed 
my name, and affixed the seal of the said Court, at the 
City of Toledo, this 13th day of April, A. 871. 


oe 
{Scent 
Tnt. Rev, 
1 Stamp. 
iud, 


VICTOR KEEN, Clerk. 
By M. A. Siauzy, Deputy. 


UNITED States or AMBRICA, OHIO, } 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Isaac R. SirkRwoop, Secretary of State of the 
State of Ohio, do hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a true copy of the Certificate of Incorporation of 
"Tur Ixpex Association,” filed in this office on 
the 15th day of April, 1 


IN Testimony WHEREOF, ] have 


—— 
Great Seal ) hereunto subscribed my name, and 
ofthe State} affixed the Great Seal of the State 

of Ohio. of Ohio, at Columbus, the 17th 


V— S — — day of April, A. D. 1871. 
ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 
Secretary of State. 


Authority is hereby given to Fraxcis E. ABBOT 
to open books for the subscription to the Capital 
Stock of “Tax Inpex ASSOCIATION" and, when ten 
(10) per cent of such Capital Stock’ shall have been 
subscribed, he is hereby authorized to publish a 

roper notice for the meeting of such Stock-holders, 
for the purpose of electing a Board of Directors, and 
adopting By-Laws for the government of said cor- 


poration. 
P. H. BArkson, 
CALVIN Cons, 
Toledo, April 20th, 1871. H. E. Hows. 


"We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to take the 
number of shares of the Capital Stock of the Index 
Association set against our respective names, and to 
pay such instalments thereon as the Board of Di- 
rectors shall determine: 

Provinep,—Thst no assessment shall be made 
upon the said Btock until the full sum of Fifty 


Thousand Dollars ($60,000) shall have been sub- 
scribed, and that thereafter the annual assessment 
shall not exceed ten (10) per cent. per annum of the 
amount so subscribed: ft being also understood and 
made a part of this agreement that no obligation 
shall be assumed by the Association until the full 
sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) shall have 
been subscribed, and that thereafter the Association 
shall incur no indebtedness during any current year 
which shall exceed ten (10) per cent. upon the 
amount of stock at such time actually subscribed. 
Toledo, Ohio, April 10th, 1871. 


D. R. Locke, Twenty Shares of $100 each $2000 
C. Cone, Ten - 1000 
A. E. Macomber, a to 1000 
H. L. Holloway, A ¥ 1000 
Guido Marx, n » 1000 
F. E. Abbot, * a M 1000 
P. H. Bateson, “ » s 1000 
Edward Bissell, “ * uw M 1000 
E. P. Bassett, A e. a 1000 
H. E. Howe, Thre “ A 800. 
W. C. Fisl r- mA 800 
J. M. Ritchie, = je m n 800 
William Kraus, Five e v, cw 500 


By these papers it will be seen that the 
Index Association have become a legally 
incorporated body, for the purpose of put- 
ting the continuance of Tar IxpEx beyond 
all reasonable doubt. The capital stock is 
set at one hundred thousand dollars, divided 
into one thousand shares of one hundred 
dollars each. No subscription will be pay- 
able until half of the capital stock has been 
actually subscribed; and then only ten per 
cent, need be paid annually, although the 
whole amount can be paid at once, if pre- 
ferred. If the sum of fifty thousand dol 
lara is subscribed, thus insuring an annual 
revenue to the Association of five thousand 
dollars, it is not expeeted that any assess- 
ment will be required after two years, or 
three at furthest; for within the next two 
years proper management of the paper will 
assuredly make it self-sustaining, It would 
have been self-sustaining already, if more 
care and attention could have been given to 
its business interests. Even under existing 
circumstances, with no one who could give 
his time to obtaining advertisements or 
working up a large circulation, Tug INDEX 
has steadily gained from its establishment 
in the number of its subscribers; and, what 
is not a little remarkuble, its receipts for the 
first year were four-fifths of its entire cost. 
Such a result could only have been secured 
by wise and economical management; and 
this it has certainly had. So favorable is 
the prospect, provided sufficient funds can 
be secured, for the establishment of a Frest- 
Crass RapicAL, WEEKLY, that business men 
of Toledo, where the facts are known, have 
already subscribed nearly a quarter of the 
amount required. Instead of continuing to 
pay annual assessments of ten per cent. on 
their stock, they expect that within a very 
few years, provided fifty thousand dollars 
shall be subscribed, the shares will pay re- 
spectable dividends, 

The paper is no longer an experiment. 
The want of such an organ of Free Religion 
is demonstrated by the effect it has already 
produced on public opinion, and by the un- 
interrupted stream of letters from all parts 
of the country expressing enthusiastic wel- 
come to the ideas it enunciates. Nay, even 
from Europe similar letters are occasionally 
sent. Only yesterday we received from 
one of the greatest scientific men of Eng- 
land, whose name is famous throughout the 
entire civilized world, a private letter of 
which the following was the closing sen- 
tence :— 

«I have nowread ‘Truths for the Times,’ 
and I admire them from my inmost heart; 
and I believe that I agree to every word.” 

With such strong claims upon the sup- 
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port of the liber Public, the Index Asso- 
ciation make a fr9? _and direct appeal for 
subscriptions to Weir stock. The share- 
holders, as will be 8een by the above docu- 
ments, are carefully protected against all 
involvement in debt. No indebtedness can 
be incurred in any one year beyond the 
pledged revenue of that year. So long as 
"we are personally connected with the Asso- 
ciation, we give our word that this clause 
shall be faithfully obeyed. Rather than see 
it disobeyed, we shall resign our position at 
any and every cost; and no man who has 
had dealings with us will doubt the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, But there is no 
occasion for any apprehension that the 
confidence of distant stock-holders will be 
abused. The gentlemen composing the As- 
Booiation stand among the very first citizens 
of Toledo for business capacity and reputa- 
tion; and their names are a guarantee to 
all who know them of honorable and judi- 
, cious management, 

Inthis age itis plain that the pressis 
supplanting the pulpit, as a means of influ- 
encing public opinion; and the weekly pa- 
per brings its power to a focus. Whoever 
really has at heart the emancipation of 
America from degrading and blighting su- 
perstition, and the increase of liberal and 
ennobling principles in the land, must adopt 
this means. Friends, are you reasonably 
satisfied with Tae Inpzx, as an exponent of 
the ideas now urgently needed by the times? 
Do you believe that with proper assistance 
it can be developed into a great and powei 
ful journal, going into every town and vil- 
lage of the country, and quickening all that 
is manly, noble, free, in human hearts and 
minds? Do you really wish to see such an 
agency at work, turning the ignorance and 
folly of the popular religion into the enlight- 
enment and self-respect which alone befit 
free men and free women? . 

If you do, subscribe to at least one share 
in this enterprise; but, if possible, to more 
than one. Having given gratuitously our 
whole strength to Tux Inpex for a year and 
a half, we do not want to see it die, believing 
that it is the germ of a mighty power in 
the cause of Free Religion; but unless it 
can be put now on a permanent basis, we 
shall decline to tax further the generosity of 
those who have thus far guaranteed its pub- 
lication. They have done enough. If the 
liberal public do not want such a paper 
enough to support it, neither they nor we 
ought longer to bear the burden alone. 
But we expect better things. Noble 
friends have come forward to help us, 
some by paying all financial deficits, oth- 
ers by giving us outright the coinage of 
their brains, and others still by encouraging 
us with words of sympathy and hope. Not 
until convinced by experience shall we be- 
lieve that there is not enough earnestness 
for ideas among American liberals to estab- 
lish aud sustain one first-class paper, free 
from all entangling alliances with isms, and 
devoted to truth in the pure spirit of science 
and practical religion. 

In conclusion, we would say that sub- 
scriptions to stock will all be acknowledged 
in these columns, the names being given 
unless specially desired to be withheld. 
‘We hope that responses will not only be 
liberal, but also prompt. And with thie 
last word we put the future of Taz Inner 
into thehande of our friends. 


A RADICAL CONVENTION. 


It was the privilege of the writer of this 
to attend the Yearly Meeting of the “Friends 
of Human Progress” recently held in Water- 
loo, N. Y. This organization, like that of 
the “Progressive Friends” at Longwood, Pa. 
(whose annual gathering occurred this year 
at the same time), originated nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago in the zealous devotion 
of some members of the Socicty of Friends 
(or Quakers) to the Anti-Slavery cause. 
These earnest men and women, who, in the 
spirit of John Woolman, had consecrated 
themselves to the work of securing freedom 
and justice to the slave, could not be con- 
tent with the lukewarmness and inefficient 
protests of the main body of the Society, 
but joined heart and hand with Garrison and 
the early abolitionists in the great struggle 
for emancipation. The result was that they 
were generally disowned by the regular 
Quaker organizations, became separated 
from the sect, and set up a meeting by them- 
selves, where the cause of human rights 
could be freely discussed and philanthropy 
and reform should be made the prominent 
elements of religion. Hence came this 
Waterloo “Yearly Meeting of the Friends of 
Human Progress.” 

Tt seems that in the locality of Waterloo 
the progressive party, though a small minor- 
ity compared with the whole body of the de- 
nomination, were in the ascendant, and kept 
possession of the meeting-house; and this 
Yearly Meeting continues to be held in the 
old time-worn Quaker meeting-house (which 
is the fac-simile of one where I was in the 
habit of attending meeting in my Quaker 
boyhood). But what a change in every- 
thing else! Many of those who helped or- 
ganize the new order of things have passed 
away, and there is very little of the special 
Quaker element, so far as it is outwardly ob- 
servable, now left in the meeting,—no broad 
brims, nor straight collars, nor long bonnets; 
yet there is a good degree of simplicity still 
in “dress and address,” and a mighty em- 
phasis of the ancient Quaker doctrine of be- 
ing “moved by the Spirit." But (horror of 
horrors!) right in the middle of the minis- 
ters’ gallery on one side of the house stands 
acabinet-organ, which leads a very differ- 
ent kind of singing from that which lulled 
my boyish senses from that sacred, inacces- 
ible loft; and instead of the solemn rows of 
silent people or the dull, formal “business” 
when the “shutters” were closed and the 
men and women were separated, here was a 
very active conveution of men and women of 
the most radical type, energetically discuss- 
ing for three days questious of the most di- 
rect and practical interest in social and civil 
reform, alert to state their points vigorously, 
applauding with both hands and feet the 
sentiments they liked, settling matters by 
vote, and presided over by a Chairman, for 
all the world like “the world’s people,” he 
also sitting in the ministers’ gallery, andin 
the most sacred spot of all, where only the 
most aged or gifted preacher or gravest el- 
der used to sit! 

And atthe meeting this year the Chair- 
man was chosen from that race with whose 
interest the origin of the meeting was so 
closely identified. Charles Lenox Remond 
presided; and the fact was a symbol of the 
great victory for human rights that has been 
gained since this meeting was organized. 
To give any ‘account of the discussions 


would lead beyond the limita of this article. 
Suffice it to say that the principles and ideas 
of the free religious movement, the Woman’s 
Suffrage and Temperance Reforms, Prison 
Discipline aud the treatment of criminals, 
the rights of children to good birth and ed- 
ueation, were among the topics considered. p 
There was earnest speaking and earnest lis- 
tening, and the meeting cannot but result in 
good. It is hoped that the readers of Tus 
Inpex wil have from the Secretary of the 
convention the Resolutions that were passed, 
if not a fuller account of the proceedings, 
Long life and health to the “Waterloo Year- 
ly Meeting.” 
W.J, P. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM HENHY 
CHANNING, 


We had the pleasure of sending to Tug 
Inpex recently a letter from William Henry 
Channing on the religious condition of Eng- 
land. A later letter, continuing the same 


subject, is gladly given below. 
W.3.P. 


Loxpox, W., 
May 13, 1871. 

My last letter spoke of the movement now 
threatening to overwhelm the “Established 
Church" of England and to sweep away the 
ancient dyke of union between church and 
state. The late debate in the House of 
Lords upon the “University Tests” Bill, aud. 
still more the debate on Mr. Miall’s motion 
in the House of Commons—That it is ex- 
pedient at the earliest practicable period to 
apply the policy indicated by the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church by the act of 
1869 to the other churches established by 
law in the United Kingdom,"—are signs 
of the resistless freshet that has broken up, 
once and forever, the thick-ribbed ice of 
conventional creeds and customs in the cc- 
clesiastical world, True, in each case, the 
conservatives won an apparent triumph, 
Bnt such confessions of hopeless weakness 
as were made by the staunchest defenders 
of the old system are felt to be fatal, all but 
universally. The sole question, as admitted 
on all sides, is this:—'"What is the earliest 
practicable period?” Mr, Gladstone confes- 
ses as much, though not in so many words; 
and Disraeli could not deny it. To allin- 
tents and purposes it is decided that the 
“Established Church” of England and Scot- 
land must follow in its downfall that of 
Treland. The age of uniformity will give 
place to that of unity in variety. And in 
room of the composite artificial structure of 
the Tudors will appear the grand “National 
Church of the United Kingdom.” As the 
former melts away,—beautiful as it was in 
its season, like the winter's frost-temple,— 
wil appear upgrowing the stately forest, 
green with spring, amidst whose houghs 
shall breathe the spirit of the living God. 
This nation was ncver so really religions as 
now, so longing to be religions in very truth 
and deed, 

Yet it was tonching to bear the patlietia 
lament of the “Lords,” offered in deep earn- 
estness, over the infidelity of the times, es- 
pecially as manifested among the young men 
of the Universities. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury, who introduced the debate on the 
“University Tests” Bill (and, be it remem- 
bered, he is the real leader, by intellectual 
power, force of will, and high position, of the 
Conservative Party), frankly made the avow- 
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al: “It is not merely the general tendency 
of s particular class of thinkers toward infi- 
delity with which you have to struggle. 
One of the most striking facts brought out 
by the investigation of the Committee has 
been, that in one of the Universities, at least, 
not only is there full response to whatever 
the infidel invitations of modern literature 
may hold out, but that the studies of the 
University are affected in a manner which, 
if it had tree course given to it by the Bill, 
would lead to the moat terrible and danger- 
ous resulta," He then proceeded to quote 
a passage from the evidence of a “Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and a gentleman 
of distinguished literary distinction, Mr. 
Charles Appleton," in which it is said: 
“So far as I know, the strictest and 
most delicate reticence is always observed in 
approaching the mind of 1 young man, so as 
not to upset his beliefs; but I believe the 
upsetting of his beliefs and the entire loosen- 
ing of them from all their moorings is an in- 
evitable consequence of the system of educa- 
tion which now exists at Oxford." This 
Mr. Appleton, who is a strong advocate of. 
abolishing all. Tests, and so. quoted as one 
“whose evidence is all the more entitled to 
weight" by the Marquis of Salisbury, is the 
present Editor of the Academy,—a man of 
high culture and growing influence who will 
make his mark if he lives. 


The Marquis continued his lamentation 
as follows: “Within three years it is ex- 
pected that a man is to master difficult sub- 


jects of metaphysical study. He is expected, | 


according to the same witness, to read Spi- 
noza and Hobbes—I do not say all, of course, 
but portions of their writings; portions 
of Locke, of Berkeley and of Hume are also 
read; and the ‘Kirst Principles’ and *Psy- 
chology’ of Mr. Herbert Spencer are begin- 
ning to be widely studied. Kant and Hegel 
are also among the authors read. The nat- 
ural result is that, having to master these 
things within a limited time, and being 
forced to complete this line of study before 
the examination comes on, he has no time 
to enter into the opposite argument. Nega- 
tive philosophy is the easiest to master, and 
will carry most honors in the schools, and 
that is all which the young man or those 
who press him forward care for.” 


Such is the tone of the leader in the House 
of Lords, whose earnest eloquence succeeded 
in obtaining only five votes majority against 
a bill for abolishing all tests in the Universi- 
ties. Few words of comment are needed, 
when the chief breakwater against the “inti- 
delity of the age” is despairingly planted 
down by this weak attempt to deter the 
*honor-men," that is, the foremost scholars 
of Oxford and Cambridge, from studying 
Spinoza and Berkeley, Herbert Spencer and 
Hume, Kant and Hegel. No wonder the 
Churchmen are troubled. But why can they 
not open their eyes to the plain fact that 
what these earnest youths are craving, as 
their very breath of life, is a credible creed 
and a practicable code of duty; and that 
what they loathe as deathly poison is Make- 
Belief and Mock-Belief? The “young Eng- 
land” of to-day is growing earnest; present- 
ly it will become heroic. And the predic- 
tion made in my former letter is confidently 
repeated :—“The end of this growing agita» 
tion will be a pure, forvent, free and energet- 
ic Turism, full of reverence and. devotion, 
rich in deeds of loving patriotism and hu- 


manity,—a real Reformation in spirit and in 
life.” 

Two days since, in a walk with Herbert 
Spencer, he unfolded to me some of his 
hopes for his nation. There is no time to 
repeat the conversation. But, in brief, he 
is full of good cheer, and thinks the signs of 
promise were never so bright for the people 
of Great Britain. He is greatly encouraged 
also by the wide circulation of Mr. Darwin’s 
and Mr. Huxley’s books in our republic, as 
tending to unite the thinkers of both nations. 
Me believes, moreover, that the triumph of 
Germany will be the opening of a new era 
of peaceful progress on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Altogether his prophecies were au- 
spicious, though calmly given, as is his 
wont. Again, too, is my former statement 
renewed :—“Darwinism and Spenceriam will 
not close in Atheism, or any merely nega- 
tive scheme of opinion. True Science will 
evolve from the principles of organic unity, 
exhibited by Darwin and Spencer, a new 
revelation of the living God, of man’s free- 
dom, of immortal destiny, and of love as the 
law of life for all beings." A wonderful 
proof of the aspiration of this age of so-called 
“materialism” towards a “spiritual philoso- 
phy,” is given in the publication of Jowett’s 
masterly rendering into the purest English 
of Plato’s Dialogues. Oh, for a Socrates to 
help towards birth the glorious idea of uni- 
versal unity from the travail of our strug- 
gling age! What we need is Affirmation, 
pure and positive,—the radiant presentation 
of living realities, dispelling the clouds of 
sophistry and the darkness of doubt. 

And so, in fraternal union and good hope, 
am I, as ever, 


Yours sincerely, 
Ws. Henry Cuannina. 


eem 

“The Bhagvat-Gecta; or Dialogues of 
Kreeshna and Arjoon,” Wilkins’ translation, 
has been reprinted in very neat style by S. 
S. Jones, Religio-Philosophical Publishing 
House, Chicago. The Bhagavad-Gita (such 
is the orthography adopted by more modern 
scholars), which is an episode probably in- 
terpolated by a later poet in the ancient 
Hindu epic of the Mahabharata, is one of 
the finest. products of Bralimanie thought, 


' and contains passages of great sublimity. 


There is a later translation (J. C. Thomson, 
Hertford, 1855); but Wilkins’ version has 
permanent value, and is well worth the 
price, 1.25. We subjoin a noble extract 
from page 53:— 


“The Almighty createth neither the powers nor 
the deeds of mankind, nor the application of the 
fruits of action, Nature prevalleth, The Almighty 
receiveth neither the vices nor the virtues of any one. 
Mankind are led astray by their reasons being ob- 
scured by ignorance; but when that ignorance of 
their souls is destroyed by the force of reason, their 
wisdom shineth forth again with the glory of the 
sun, and causeih the Deity to appear. Those whose 
understandings are in him, whose souls are in him, 
whose confidence is in him, and whose asylum is in 
him, are by wisdom purified from all their offences, 
and go from whence they shall never return.” 


“In the old rumbling mansion of theology,” 
says Mr. Weiss, “even the warming-pans 
and foot-stoves of shivering generations are 
hoarded up; now and then they are brought 
out to cosset some valetudinarian. But mo- 
tion itself is the improved warming appara- 
ratus to an army in the field” Wecom- 
mend thie santence to the careful considera. 
tion of those who feel no “warmth” in Free 
Religion. 


SF 
Gowmmunirations. 

AN. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 

errora. The utmost care will be taken to avoid tham ; bul here 

after no apace will be spared to Errata. 


N. B—Illegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


FULTON AGAIN. 


Rev. J, D. Pron, D. D., will preach tu Tremont Templa 
next Sabhaih, at 10% A. M., and 3 P.M. Subject da the 
morning: Darwinism —infidel to God and humanity. 


Eprror or tae Invex .— 


The discourse to-day on the above named subject 
was not an improvement upon last Sunday's effort. 
No argument was offered in support of any Ier. 
advanced, but the sermon abounded in unsuppo: 
assertions, The great fear manifested on this occa- 
sion was that, if the idea prevails that man has been 
developed fiom a mite, instead of being created noble 
at first and having afterward degeneruted,—if differ- 
ent races sprang from various sources,—then the in- 
ferior races, being so nearly allied to the animal, 
might not come in for their share of salvation im 
Christ's blood. “A man without Christ's blood is 
like a picture without light. Christ is the light of 
the scientific world.” 

‘he Elder's fears were extreme lest, boing made 


n, much to 


ter. 

But, Mr. Editor, permit me to enclose a letter 
written by myself to Doctor Fulton since hearing 
the discourse referred to. 

You must first be informed that, previous to the 
discourse being given, Doctor Fulton read a petition 
addressed to the Governor and Mayor of this city, 
and begging them not to permit the Sabbath, June 
18, to be desecrated by a military review and dress 

le on the Common; also, that there a] 
in our dailies yesterday this paragraph :—"This regi- 
ment (the 9th) have permissicn to on the Com- 
mon on Saturday, but by the rules this year are 
excluded from having religious services there on. 
Sunday." 

Itappears that Mr. Fulton was not aware of thia 
fact, as he was very earnest that all the voters should 
come forward and sign the petition, urging them in 
this wise—"When God shall ask the Devil to preach, 
then will he invite Jim Fisk to conduct religious ser- 
vices on the Common on the Sabbath.” 

Letter.) . 


Boston, June 11, 1871. 


Rev. Dr. FULTON — 


Did you not make a mistake this morning in your 
petition and remarks, when you asked that religious 
services shall not be permitted on the Common on 
the Sabbath day, June 18? 

June 18 is Sunday, not the Sabbath day, The Bab- 
bath day is, or will be, Saturday, June 17, since that 
is the seventh day of the weck. The first day of the 
week is Sunday, not the Subbuth day. 

It is proper to keep these distinctions clear and 
well defined, since our eternal salvation depends on 
it, and our from that dreadful hell which you 
80 eloquently dilated upon this morning. 

Don't you remember, God said—“The sevENTH 
day is the sabbath of the Lerd thy God, &c.;" and 
—"In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day; 
therefore, the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hal- 
lowed it?” 

Did he not command rest on the seventh day, and 
hallow that portion of time; and did he not com- 
mand (Exod. 31, 13.) that whosoever defiled that sev- 
enth day should be put to death? Is not this com- 
mand as binding on you aa any other given to the 

ews? 

Suppose the Jews and Sabbatarians in Boston 
should forward a petition to Governor Claflin and 
Mayor Gaston, praying them not to permit a mili- 
tary parade on Saturday, June 17, their Sabbath day. 
Ought they not, if they grant your petition, also to 
grant theire for the sake of the religious feelings of 
the Jews and Sabbatarians, as well as yours and 
those of the Christians? 

During the entire war, quests chaplains, minis- 
ters, and Christians of all denominations, participat- 
ed in inspection and dress parade, both on Saturda; 
Sud Sunday, the holy days of the Jews, Sebbetart. 
ans, Christians, without feeling that the day was dea- 
ecrated. 

Can you tell me why God makes it right in war 
times thus to prepare to kill men made in his image 
(not in the image of monkeys), and is so angry in re- 
gard toa military review and inspection next Bun- 

y on Boston Common, as to depute qot to get ul 
a petition to prevent tho same? Is it God who wil 
be disturbed by this review, or you and the other 
Christians of Boston, who wish to have laws by 
which you shall be protected in your right to make 
all the noise you please, (witness Elder Knapp), 
while you wish to make laws forbidding others to do 
the same? The Christians, by-changing the day of 
worship from the seventh duy.to the firet, have de- 
stroyed al] the sacredness attached to that’ day, and 
in fact to tlre institution Itself. 

Any sect has the same right to select a day of the 
week, and, if they can command a majority of votes, 
sud sufficient power, demand that Monday, 

n OF ‘Wednesday shall be kept a& holy time. 


"y 
"Your discourse Yeminded me'of the opposi- 
ton of the bigoted, ÉD ant. Christians in the days 
‘of Galileo and Cope? 8 to the facts of science. 


Or facts; these Will march on rej less of. 
Terelatiin, and the Miter must bow and bend to 
iem. 

"Why did you not to-day speak of the glorious 
Christian death of T s Mille as well as of his glo- 
vious Christian Wfe? Infidels and Free Religionisis 
do not endeavor to wrest the Bcriptures to their ewn 
destruction sa did he in his euicidal death! Alas, 
alas for poor Yorick ! 

Enclosed please find a statement from the Boston 
Herald that the Common will not be used next Sun- 
day by the 9th Regiment for military purposes; 
which information, had you been posted, would have 
obviated the necessity of your desecrating Sunday, 
June 11, by presenting a petition on secular matters 
on God's holy day—or rather on the holy day of a 
portion of the Christian world. 

JosricE. 


Now, Mr. Eaitor, if you can make any use of the 
above, please signify it to me, by granting the request. 
made last week. 

Nor A FREE RELIGIONIST. 


+++ 


CHRISTIAN JOY FACTITIOUS. 


Quincy, Mass, May 10, 1871. 
Dear Mz. AnnoT.— 
On reading your two eseays on the “Warmth of 
Free Religion,” I-have been reminded of my own 


experiences in what is called Christian Joy, and my 
‘observations of it for fifty years paat, When younger 
than I am now, my own mind was vi by re- 
vival dogmas; I was declared "born again," and bap- 


tized in the Ni sett Bay, as Jesus is said to have 
been in the river Jordan. Just ns all other “sinners” 
have been dogmatized into Christian joy, so was I. 
The motive power by which the changes in my mind 
were brought about was my “faith” in the revival 
ideas. These were a vindictive God, the danger of 
an eternal hell, and the fear of an old “boss devil.” 
"The devil is preached in all religious revivals as really 
as Jesus is, or an angry God. 

By experience I know what is meant by a ‘‘ainner 
"under conviction,” and the “change of heart” called 
the "new birth,” and “conversion,” by which it is 
said the “love of God is shed abroad in the heart by 
the Holy Ghost given unto us." These revival ideas 
were dogmati to my youthful mind, then unin- 
"formed as to Nature's laws; and, knowing no better, 
I “believed” what the minister told me and was bap- 
tized. Thus, in the excess of my credulity, I obtained 
a knowledge of what is call 

it,” 4 in believing,” and “joy in the Holy 

host" In fact, all the faith and Christian joy ever 

experienced by any I have had. 

loreover, Í know what it is to feel one's self 
“moved by the Holy Ghost" to preach hell fire and 
damnation as the remedy for sin and total depravity. 
I have had the bishop's hands laid twice upon m; 
head, first as a “deacon,” and then as an “elder,” 
"when the bishop, putting the Bible in my hands, 
while [ was required to kneel before him, said to 
me:— 

“Take thou authority to preach the word of God, 
hos to administer the sacraments in the church of 

"2 

As to those mental epidemics called “revivals of 
religion,” I know what they are, and how they are 
“got up.” From 1822 to 1837, I was myself thus em- 

loyed, and I know better about these excitements 
than Knapp, Burchard, John N. Maffit, or any other 
revival minister could tell me. The ‘first sermon I 
ever preached, my audience were so pathetized 
with the revival ideas addressed to their or- 
gans of credulity, fear and hope, that a dozen or 
more of them fell from their seats in convulsions upon 
the floor, “struck down,” as it was said, “by the 
power of God.” And for fifteen years similar phe- 
nomena followed my preaching throughout the New 
England states. In these sympathetic excitements, 
my “converts” became entranced, and manifested all 
the well-known nervous and mental phenomena now 
so common in modern mediumism. And if the peo- 
ple who attend Methodist meetings at the present 
time did really believe in these revival dogmas, as to 

run mad, it would be a 


and for the reason that the » people 
are becoming more and more conscious as to the ma- 
chinery by which they are “got up." 

In my you a the “camp-m p" the 
“prayer-meéting,” and the “love-feast” were places of 
my resort. And the Methodists who denounce me as 
an “apostate bound straight to perdition,” have recent- 
ly given me the credit of having been “a powerful 
itinerant” among them. True it is I had such revi- 
"vals after my preaching in different localities as we do 
not hear of at the present time. The glory of Meth- 
‘odism in this respect has de Nor have I any 
doubt but that my subsequent imental lectures 
on Pathetism throughout the country from 1840 to 
1852 contributed to this state of things, which ren- 
ders it so difficult now-a-daya to get up an old-faah- 
doned Methodist revival. For in these lectures, I gave. 


the “witness of the | 


demonstrations as to the truthfulness of the theory of 
the human mind here referred to, No man, woman, 
or child who has any knowledge of Mental Philoso- 
phy could ever become a convert in a Methodist re- 
vival, I am sure. 

I repeat that, if I do not know what “saving faith" 

is then no man knows. If I do not know what my 
friend R. H. Howard means by the “Religion of the 
Heart,” then he does not himself know. And T here 
refer to myowa personal knowledge in this regard, as 
Mr. H. thinks that, because I am not & Methodist, I 
do not know what Christian joy is. 

Now the point I make here is this:—What is called 
religious joy is purely factitions, It is merely such joy 
as comes from the artificial excitement of hope by 
faith in mysticism. It ix not the permanent joy of a 
‘healthy, harmonious manhood; but it is fickle, vary- 
ing, and evanescent, and liable to be annihilated in a 
moment by every wind of “temptation 
lieved to have come from the devil. And these 
“temptations” are a necessity for the Christian's good ! 
Nay, without them no one can be a Christian. The 
lives of Christians in all ages have been noted for 
their conflicts with Satan. much has this “fourth 

rson in the trinity” to do in harassing all Christ- 
lans, that most of their life is spent in these battles 
with "the powers that be;" and hence much of the 
Christian’s joy is in the belief that this devil bas 
been for the time being overcome, but not permanent- 
ly, for the conflict is liable to be the very next hour 
renewed again. Hence the language so often quoted 
by the Christian when he says, “I shall one day fall 
by the hand of this enemy.” 

Hence faith is the motive power of all that joy 
which is poney Christian. Moreover, we must bear 
in mind that by faith in fiction Joy is equally excited ; 
that fg, all such joy as is called Christian. Hence, all 
such joy, which depends on faith in mediumism, is 
factitious : and it falls far below the joy, the cheerful 
hope of a harmonions and perfected manhood. The 
laws that made me a man are in me; and on these 
laws I rely, because I know that they cannot fail. 
But not so with the Christian. At first he is dogma- 
tized into the belief of error, and made to think that 
God is angry with him; and his faith becomes the 
motive power which causes n state of factitious dis- 


tress, while he believes the devil is at his heels, ready 


to topple him over into hell. Now believing in one 
direction is doubting in an opposite direction. Con- 
vince the sinner that— 


“Tt in God he dare belleve, 
"That faith will bring the power"— 


ty which his sins are forgiven; then follows this act 
of faith, which is called the Christian's joy. The 
danger threatened is imaginary, and all the a which 
comes from the faith that believes the danger passed 
is factitions. The sinner is dogmatized into the belief 
that God changes from a state of furious madness to 
one of love; and this is the plan of salvation by Je- 
gus, the Christian theory of bliss eternal. The Chirist- 
jan says that man is "justified," “sanctified,” and 
“saved by faith.” There is no angry God, no Jesus, 
no atonement, no joy, no escape from hell and the 
devil, without this faith, Thus we see that there is 
in all the so-called “means of " nothing but a 
useless fright; and the Christian's joyis nothing more 
nor less than what comes from the faith that he is 
saved from a danger to which he never was really ex- 
posed, Now all such joy and “religious warmth” are 
unnatural, and no more to be compared with the joy 
which the Religion of Humanity affords a perfect 
manhood than the rushlight is to be compared with 
the sun in the heavens. 

“But,” say the believers in ancient mediumistic 
revelations, “what is your source of joy, that warms 
up your soul with emotions of cheerfulness and 
hope?” And I answer, it is in a knowledge and love 
of the truth! It is in the love of virtue for virtue's 
sake. Man cannot be conscious of any more elevat- 
ing, real joy than that which comes from loving good- 
ness for goodness’ sake, loving justice for the sake of 
justice. — Truthfulness, goodness and justice, loved 
‘and lived out in the relations of life, are virtue, and 


the highest form of religion. 

When we say that the true and the best religion ia 
free, it is the same as if we were to say, man is free, 
the human mind is free, to think and adopt its own 


Religion, because it grows ont of the love relations of 
life into which man is born. In these relations we 
find the authority for virtue, and those causea which 
give the sense of duty. Hence man needs no reve- 
fation” from any other world. His duty binds him to 
this world; were mediumistic revelations necessa- 
ry for man’s religion, then the race existed uncounted 
millions of Ds before man could have had any 
knowledge of virtue! But man's obligations to vir- 
tue are instinctive, and co-existent with his being. 
Indeed, he loves the good long before his reason is 
sufficiently developed to render him conscious of the 
causes why he does so. Humanity religion is not 
only the first, the oldest, and free, but it is the most 
‘wide-spread, because the love of goodness is not only 
in every mind, but it precedes the dawn even of infan- 

and grows with manhood as the sun 


lave 53 virtue, me ie sporista lan, consciousness of 
highest ‘good, for myse! the whole human 
race. It is and a permanent sense of 


Wisdom, which made me what I am, ‘upon which, 


" which is be- | 


I rely without fear, because I am sure that these laws 
can never fail. They are without “the shadow of 
turning or any indication of change.” 

La Roy SuNDERLAND. 


FIDEL,” 


Dea On rending the recent articles on this 
topic, I have been again struck with the evidently sim- 
ilar opinions of the disputanta, and theglifference be- 
tween the spirit and the letter. 1 think I should not 
acknowledge myself to be an “infidel” without defin- 
ing the term; and this inds me of a singularly 
apropos scene in “Shirley "— 

“Tr fe not, whe resumed, mach excited, ‘it is not that T 
hate you; you aren good sori of man; perhaps you mesin well 
in your way: bal we cannot sult: We are ever at variance; 
you annoy me wiih rmall meddling, with petty tyrangy; you 
exasperite my temper. . 
as 10 your small maxima, your narrow rules, your Nitle preju- 
dicer, aversions, dogmas, bundle them oft. Mr. Sympeon— 
gu; offer them aaa sacrlüce io the delty yoa worship. TI 
Bone of them. Iwaeh my bande of the loi, 1 walk by, another 
faith, light, creed, and hope than you." 

‘Another creed! I believe i 

* An infidel to your religlon; an al 

For the age in .. hich “Shirley” was written, thisis 
the deepest-dyed radicalism, If Charlotte Bronte's 
soul lives now (and I believe it does), I have no doubt 
that she takes a great deal of interest in THE INDEX. 


oe 
“WARMTH OF RELIGION. 


New Hanwony, Ixpiana, June 1, 1871. 
“Life ta real; life ie earnest, 
‘And the grave is not its goal," 

Strange, very strange does it seem lo me that in- 
telligent, ‘intellectual man, in this grand universe, 
should lack objects to draw out bis warmest sympa" 
thies. 

The sublimest worship to which Humanity can 
give expression is manifested in the ain or wish to 
understand the great laws which govern the universe, 
and to incresse the knowledge of them among our 
fellow beings, Knowledge, as the truly cultured of 
our race understand, will give to society grander and 
nobler ideas of all duties and cause men to contem- 
plate with wonder the perbape unknowable Source 
of All. Tt will keep in exercise all the thinking und 
inquiring faculties of our nature,—a field for warmth, 
for expansion of mind, from which the bondage of 
every narrowing sect excludes. 

Free Religion alone can remove every chain, 
Such for many years has been my conviction, and 
this conviction is confirmed by the course of events, 

‘ours truly, 
Cannes H. Wire. 


— we 


CHRISTIANITY—-THE POPULAR AND THE 
Ri 


F. E. ABBOT: : 

My Dear Friend, —In this intended short letter L 

ropose to state some convictions concerning Clirist- 
Duy and your own atitude im relation. thereto. 
First allow ine to remark that Christianity (the doc- 
trine of Jesus und its correlative practices) is one 
thing, and what is popula'ly known and uccepte? as 
Christianity quite another. "lus ] view the mutter. 
‘The first, as intimated, embraces all that was taught 
by Jesus and his apostles, it being admitted at the 
same time that many or all, if you please, of his pre- 
cepts may be found in the writings of the founders of 
all of the various religions that preceded it. ‘The 
second is a conglomerate, and enibraces amongst 
many of the most excellent, many also (not to suy all): 
of the worst elements of al] the religions of the past, 
so far at least 33 any knowledge of them is accessible 
at the present time. Itis also an enduring convic- 
tion of my mind that all of the truths constituting 
genuine Christianity constituted primitively (that is, 
at the period of their institution) the bases of eucli 
and every one of whut are now called heathen re 
ions; and this is the substantial reason why so of 
a striking resemblance is found in the principal fen- 
tures of all religions, heathen or Christian. 

I have olen thought, when you have called atten 
tion to what you call your position outside of Clui.i 
ianity, that aiter all it is only outside of its substitu- 
ted imposture, the foretold Apostate Church of our 


day. 

The fundamental precept of the religion of Jesus 
involves the recognition of the Paternity of Gud nnd, 
the brotherhood of man in its universal aspect and 
character; but, inasmuch as the greater embraces 
the lesser, there is also a special element involved 
which recognizes the special brotherhood of (lise 
who embrace and apply or use the faith, in its upi- 
versal character and quality. Even gospel salvatign 
is not alone, “but expeciully, for those who believe." 

The oudsides of Christinnity are naturalism (or nyn- 
terialism) and the substitute for Christianity profaue- 
Wy called by its name; and thie is the most stupen- 

lous fraud ever yet imposed upon the ignorance ypd 
credulity of man. First, because It is A SUBSTITUJ 
and so bad an imitation, that it ought never to Iny 
y; and secondly, because iLembnic- 
i a belief in utter impossibiliti 
which cannot be believed, and are as ew 


with God as with man. Of what avail, then, wo 
it be even to demonstrate this to those who weld 
seck to evade it, by assuming that even impossiiili- 
ties are possible with God? ‘This would stultify tho 
evidences of our God constituted senses and God- 


given faculties, ies 
, The veritable religion of Jesus never was popilhr. 
in the world, either before or since it was d 
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with and was baptized in his name. The meaning 
embodied in his saying—"few there be that find it, 
ds as true now ss when he uttered it, and for the 
identical reason assigned, that popular errors and 
their embodiments are more congenial ("they love 
darkness rather than light") with the cravings of the 
many, who are therefore drawn into the maelstrom 
of legitimately begotten consequences. 

That which is sometimes adduced as evidence of 
the baseness of his teaching is by no means the 
weakest evidence of its grand and all-embracing 
character and estimable quality, namely, his entire 
repudiation of the obligations of all natural ties, 
holding the spiritual us of the first and almost only 
consideration, but subsequently admitting all into 
the same fellowship, and thus, by fulfilling the spir- 
it of the law, fulfilling it in its true letter also, 
Doubtless all this was known in the world long be- 
‘before the advent of Jesus; but it bad become obso- 
Jete at the time, as now, and hi» preaching was only 
a rediscovery of the truth, and its attempted enforce- 
ment by its own inherent power, 

But Í shall occupy too much space, and therefore 
abruptly close this, with the remark that I too am so 
far outside of popular Christianity, that I am never 

n in it. Cordially thing, 


———— m 
PRÆ-NATAL MURDER. 


Bixonameron, N. Y., May 22, 1871. 


Mx. F. E. Annor: 

Dear Sir,—A lady of the gospel faith, mother of 
three fine daughters, called on me not long since, 
smiling with confidence aa she requested me to assist 
her in the destruction of her unborn offspring. "I 
have been taking female pilla for nearly, two months 
without effect. Do not tell my husband, or any one, 
that I came to you for such & purpose, but be sure 
you help me out of my trouble and I will pay you 
Well.” Yes, my dear woman, you have come to just 
the right man. Iam very glad to see you, and hope 

‘ou will follow only my suggestions. You know I 
Ao not believe in endless misery nea punishment for 
sin. and therefore have no fear from, that source. 
Nor do I fear anything but myself and my own re- 
morse. God is Love; and why should we fear In- 
finite Love? But should I do as you wish, murder 
your unborn, I should have no better though! in 
memory of the deed, than that Z am a murderer 
The only way I can devise to avoid the torment of 
auch a thought is to decline your request. As Tam 
naturally of a benevolent turn of mind, I will tell you 
how you can accomplish your design, und come out 
faithful in the sight of an evangelical God and a 
Christian society. Three seats from where you sit in 
church on Sunday, you can sve a physician worship- 
ping and believing the same faith you do: who loves 
church and money better than human life, or an in- 
ward peace of mind. Go, offer him money, and be 
will fulfil your request, And when it is executed, 
and your mind is again free from the natural trouble 
of child-bearing, you nad the Doctor can repent of 
the crime, and go on your way rejoicing in the 
Blood of Christ which washes all your sins away. 

Should you change your mind, and believe as 1 do, 

‘on may bave the maternal pleasure of receiving 
From this child, when grown to manhood or woman- 
hood, the last drop of water, the last words of kind- 
ness and many pleasing attentions which so often 
bless the hour of death. And better than all else ex- 
perienced on this earth, will be that pure love of a 
trme mothers heart. Willing obedience to God's 
natural Jaws, when morally and intellectually under- 
stood, will bring to mothers their greatest earthly 
happiness. 


Titus L. Brown. 


How War IxrERFERES With Missions.—A cor- 
respondent of the Tandon Times at the Prussian 
headquarters writes as follows: 3 

“Last mail I received, letter from Egypt, in which 
there was a remark which struck me greatly—'How 
cau you Christians,’ asked the writer, ‘expect us to 
pay the least attention to your missionaries, when we 
read of two of your greatest nations making war 
and committing all sorts of cruelties on each other, 
although: you declare it is against your book to do so. 
and other great Christian nations not at war are 
making preparations for itand are in fear of being 
attacked? We, afar off, read and hear of your do- 
ings and beg you will keep your missionaries at 
bome.” 


— ee 


Gop rx THE CoxsrrroTioN.—Scctarian bigots are 
anxious that their ide of God should be recognized 
in the Constitution of the United Statea. He is the 
tution of the Universe, and will govers In- 
ig the United States, by immntable law, With- 
out any assistance from those who have never reco: 
nized him where he tx most manifest —iN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF MAN. 

Recognize the eitizenahip of Woman in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and more of God will be 
inserted therein thon all the creeds of Christendom 
contain!—Dean Clark, in the Banner of Light. 


“No man in England thinks of blacking his own 
boots," said a self-sufficient Englishman to Abriham 
Lincoln. "Whose boots do they black?" was the 
quiet rejoinder of the facetious President. 

E cR e s 
A mother bad repeatedly called her little son to 


T 


come and say his prayers, as it was bed time. Final- | 


ly he stopped his play and said: "What's the matter, 


mamma? Is God in a hurry?” 
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THE VOYSEY CASE. 
FROM AN HERETICAL BTAND-POINT. 


[By Rev. Moncure D. Conway, of London.] 


If the National Church is unable to fill its pews, it 
has at least succeeded of late in filling the air with 
gossip. Its recent history has been a serica of public 
Band. "The excommunication of a heretic is fol- 
lowed by the insult of the Bishops to a Unitarian in- 
vited by themselves to ussist in the revision of the 
received version of the Bible, and this is succeeded 
by the legal reprimand of a Ritualist, all combining 
to impress the country with the idea that the Estab- 
lishment has come to a pase when “apostolic blows 
and knocks” have become the normal condition of its 
existence. The most salient feature in the most im- 
portant of these events was, perhaps, its inevitable- 
ness, The most os MU of the reum 

i that, . Voysey were brought 
reí orthodoxy could not gain its case except at a 
heavy cost. They saw that the trial would 
means of circulating the heretic’s opinions, and 
would invest him with the eminence of a martyr. 
But the church had no choice, If a clergyman with 
such views could retain his pulpit, there could be no 
reason why Sociniatis or simple Theists should not 
close their several chapels, and reinforce the ration- 
alistic party in the church to an extent that would 
destroy its distinctive character and supernatural au- 
thority altogether. So the church was placed at the 
mercy of the Vicar of Healaugh, and could only be 
med track iig dd. antiquated procedure, sure to 
injure itself more him, by the quiet resignation 
which he refused to accord. There is a Bavarian fa- 
ble of a boy gathering strawberries, who treated with 
rudeness an aged woman who met him with a peti- 
tion for some berries. In return for this unkindneas 
the old woman gave the boy a fine casket, out of 
which, however, when the boy opened it, caine two 
small worms, which grew in size until they coiled 
about the boy's limbs, and drew him far, and ever 
farther, into the dark forest, where he still wanders 
in the toils of the mighty serpents. The myth may 
express more than the lesson of Bavarian mothers 
that small sins swell into fatal habits ; it may describe 
the miserable necessities which, in the course of time, 
may be evolved from the rich casket of power ob- 
tained by a church for its scorn of reason. Bound 
fast in the toils of that superstition and bigotry which 
it has preferred to progresa and charity, it is drawn 
into the dark forest to which its selected masters be- 
Jong, and cannot free itself even at the bidding of 
obvious self-interest, The trial came, and with it the 
incidents which have filled all heretics with debent 
For some daya Mr. Voysey virtually edited the j- 


don papers, and turned the Zmes into a rationalistic | the prelates and scholars who have most reached the 


tract. "There was enough orthodox irritation at this, 
but it is difficult to rage a fact out of existence, Nor 
can it be shown that this advantage was unfairly 
gained by Mr. Voysey and his follow frethinkers 

his charge lias been made in various quarters, and, 
since it involves the chief features of importance in 
the case, it may be well to consider it more closely. 

Soon after the judgment of the Privy Council was 
delivered, the Times ina leading article stoned for 
the wide publicity which it had been the chief means 
of giving to the views of the heretic, by a remon- 
strance which states the case of those who censure 
Mr. Voysey's position pluinly enough. The Times 
says.— 


“Before the most conspicuous tribunal in the world 
—for Rome itself can show no such hearings, no such 
judgment, or so many readers—Mr. Voysey preach- 
es the Universal Creator and the Loving Father of 
all, in clear and lucid contrariety to every doctrine 
that could seem to contradict, qualify, or obscure the 
first teaching of Nature, and, as he’ believes, the es- 
sential truth of Holy Writ. Nobody can complain 
that Mr. Voysey has this seming advantage, Ours 
is an atmosphere of discussion. Tt is our boast to try 
all things, nnd hold fast to that which is good and 
true. Butif Mr. Voysey, and free inquirers in gen- 
eral, may be congratulated upon a success which is 
the very utmost they can have expected, —the success 
of a fair trial and world-wide Pobitetty ìt remains 
to doubt whether this success, such us it is, has been 
lawfully obtained, and whether Mr, Voysey's position 
be as good as he believes his teaching to be. Had 
he any ng t to deny all the distinctive doctrines of 
his church, claiming at the same time to be held an 
honest subscriber and fatthful minister, with no other 

ble hope than that be might thereby proclaim 
jis denial the louder and further to all the world? 
We cannot think so." E 


Passing by the naive confession implied in this pas- 
sage, that the eminent prosecutors and the Lord 
Chancellor cannot hope to gain by publicity as much 
advant for their orthodox views, as Mr. Voysey 
toe ài ercsics, sist us Maius the main E, e 
rought against the integrity of the ex icars 
position. Tt is no mee Tat Mr ‘oysey had to 
make up lis mind to press his appeal between parties 
which urged him to anticipate an inevitable sentence 
by a surrender, and those who besought him to de- 
mand the decision which has been obtained, The 
latter party probably regarded the course they ad- 
vised as perfectly consistent with a belief that, even 
if Mi. Voysey had gained his case, it would have been 
his truest course to leave the church, Even if it 
could be shown that, by means of legal technicalities, 
a teacher of Mr. Voysey’s opinions could to 
escape expulsion from the church, the far greater 
moral question remains, whether man of earnest 
convictions, especially one who believes it is his es- 
jal task to maintain them publicly, is justifiable 
in adhering to formularies plainly not framed to rep- 
resent those convictions, and, at best, capable of ex- 
pressing them only by strained and unusual interpre- 
tations. But conceding that the thirty-nine articles 
are not the honest physiognomy of Mr. Voysey's 
faith, there were other elements in the relation in 
which he found himself to the church which render- 
ed the practical question of duty far more complex 
than the theory of his accusers admits. It is by no 
means the whole of Mr. Voysey's case that he courted 
the publicity which a trial would secure for his views. 
As Vicar he was related not only to the church, but 
to the nation of people which that church is endeav- 
oring to enlist in its service. His position made him 
for the moment the representative and spokesman of 
the religious rationalism of England, and the onl 
one who could demand and wring from the churc 
an answer to a avati of paramount importance to 
every free inquirer in the land. The question is, 
What is the exact price which the National Church 
demands for its advantages? How much of the youn; 
man’s freedom, how much of his natural reason an: 
conscience, must be laid down at this step and at 
that step on the path of promotion? 

Undoubtedly, it is deplorable that there should be 
any such question as this, but that it exists is not the 
fault of the rationalists in the country, but of the 
church itself. If the terms of the contract between 
the clergyman and the church have become so con- 
fused that it is no longer certain whether an entrance 
to holy'orders signifies an acceptance of the articles 
in their ordinary sense, it is because the church itself 
has long been indulging its eminent beneficiaries in 
heresy, Such indulgence has not been without ad- 
vantages to the church, If the church had, during 
the last two generations, separated, like sheep and 
goats, all who held to the creeds and articles in their 
popular sense, and those who subscribed them under 
unusual interpretations, it would certalnly have lost 


heart of the people and won the attention of the world. 
But if it is an advantage for a church to be represen- 
ted in the world of thought and literature by such 
men as Whately, Arnold, Baden Poweil, Thirlwall, 
Stanley, Jowett, Maurice, and Kingsley, this is an ad- 
vani that, like every other, has to be paid for. 
"The church has long paid forthe champions thus 
drawn from the literary and philosophical chasses by 
offering them terms upon which they could enjoy the 
large opportunities it could give them for their con- 
genial work. This indulgence of heresy was exten- 

led even to the protection of the writers of the £xsaya 
and Reriews,—& book which denied the supernatural 
authority of the Bible, the depravity of man, the ben- 
efit of Foreign Missions, and miracles, and whose 
heresies were so formidable that even the American 
Unitarians declined to republish it in that. country, 
And when the prosecution against Bishop Colenso 
also failed, it seemed as if there was no limit to the 
toleration of free thought ip the church. The Unita- 
rian and Theistic Chapels seemed left without a rat- 
son d'etre, and such young men as were inclined to 
the ministry were freely saying, “Surely we can have 
no fear in entering achnrch which tolerates Arian 
and Theistic bishops, Darwinian deans, and Socialis- 
tic canons." 

But inside and outside of the church there hus been 
an increasing perception that this state of things was 
morally indefensible. The increase of casuistry was 
a ruinous rate at which to obtain toleration jn the 
Establishment, and the prospect of securing a church 
representing all phases of religious thought was 
marred by the Sanger that such an institution when 
it came would equal Wy sepheseny the average Jesuitism 
of the nation. The real believers in the articles in 
their obvious sense, and they who utterly rejected 
them, alike felt that Dr. Colensoand Dr. Wilberforce 
could sit upon the same episcopal bench only by some 
mere trick, and to one or the other the creed was not 
areal face but a mask. Rumors were afloat to feed 
the misgivings of sincere men of all beliefs. It was 
whispered that one divine was in the habit of shift- 
ing the reading of prayers to his subordinates, and 
that a certain bishop was in the habit of prefacing hia 
reading of the ci with the announcement that he 
read them not as a believer in them, but as an officer 
of the Queen. It is creditable to the honesty of the 
country that those who were interested in keepin, 
the standard of church orthodoxy vague, were not 
strong enough to overcome the determination that 
vagueness should end, and if the apparent policy of 
the church to embrace all varieties of opinion were 
proved to be final, that its formularies should be al- 
tered to suit the fact. To compel this issue and de- 
cision no case could have been more opportune than 
that of Mr. Voysey The church had indeed tolera- 
ted all his heresies, but it had tolerated them as.dis- 
tributed through many individuals, each of whom 
held his segment of rationalism in connection with 
such an eminent or even courtly following, or held it 
with such dexterity of statement, that he could not 
be made a fair test, and remained in the church as its 
bait for clever young men. But all thesé heresies 
converged at last in one man. The honest ortliedoxy- 
of the church at last saw all the Broad Church here- 
tics with one neck, that neck being Rev. Charles 
Voysey's; and the outside world saw that the destin: 
of the church depended upon whether that neci 
could be cut off or nos. 

"This, then, was a much greater aim than that mere 
publicity for his opinions which, the Times says, was 
the utmost success Mr. Voysey could hope to obtain, 
He and his friends aimed to compel the Church to 
show its hand, and their right—their duty—to do so 
was as clear as their intention was manifest. Are we 
told that a man ought not, and need not, to enter boly 
orders without knowing distinctly the terms of the 
contract to which he commits himself, and that if he 
discovers afterwards that he cannot fulfil his part of 
it he should quietly resign the corresponding advan- 
tages? To this it may be replied (1.) that, for the 
reasons already stated, the clei m cannot—or hith- 
erto could noi—know just what he was committing 
himself to. The Church itself, by the retention of 
the more eminent or dexterous heretics, bas confused 
the sense of subscription at the very moment that it 
has increased the inducements to it: Does the sub- 
scriber commit himself to the opinions of Dr. Pusey 
or Professor Jowett*—to those of Dr. Liddon or 
those of Dean Stanley? It is not the Voyscys who 
have produced this confusion. Nay, (2.) so far from 
aiding the young divinity-student, before whom the 
same Church lays the s and Reviews and the 
Pmyer-book, to avoid the error of committing him- 
self to ite work. prematurely, It waylays him ai n pe- 
riod of life when his future conclusions cannot be 
foreseen, and with proffered fellowships and livings 
bribes him to take the dangerous step, If he hesitate, 
the Church eagerly rebukes his hesitation, and lures 


— 


him on to the false position, instead of encouraging 
the utmost caution. From the first moment that it 
gets hold of a single finger of him the Church watch- 
es him jealously to manipulate hie mind for its own 
urposes. No sooner does the student begin to fol- 
D, Archbishop Whately's advice, and míagive that 
he may not mistake, than the Church addresses itself 
to the work of repressing the misgivings, and further- 
ing the mistake until it is irretrievable, No sooner 
does the youth begin to doubt and inquire than he is 
surrounded by inquiring friends and sighing parsons, 
who grieve over him nnd pray over him, until, envy- 
. ine perhaps the old martyrs who were simply burnt, 
“The sensitive heart yiclds itself to fetters forged from 
its own affections. “If any one thinks that this is an 
exaggemted statement of the fact, let him read the 
life of Dr. Arnold, written by Dr. Stanley. A sceptic 
from boyhood, Arnold no sooner turned his eyes uj 
on the doctrine of a Trinity than he doubted it. 
Stmightway clerical friends whisper, and mourn over 
him as if he had been guilty of some crime, and at 
length they hit upon a plan for him. It is not to 
"warn him that if he enters the Church it will bea risk 
to his own chnmcter, and a danger to the Church : the 
scheme is,—and John Keble is to be credited with it, 
—Let us make haste ml harness Arnold in the 
Church! Before he has time to think any more, gt 
him a living, and committed to parish work! (3.) 
The youth thus bribed and ensnared into the Church, 
if, as in the case of Mr. Voysey and many others, he 
discover that he is out of his , has been seriously 
wronged. The best years of his preparation for the 
work of life have been devoted to a career which he 
must now abandon ; and this grave injury. is enhanc- 
ed by the grossly unjust disabilities which legally 
close against one who had entered holy orders the 
awards of political life, and the professions in which 
his special studies might still be of some service. 

"These, then, ure the facts which have to be consider- 
ed in estimating the rights and duties of a man in the 
Tonto of Mr. Voysey, who, having entered the min- 

istry of the church in good faith, arrives at conclu- 
sions whose consistency with the articles he has sub- 
scribed is questionable. Surely he has a right to de- 
cide how he can make the egi for which he is in 
the smallest degree responsible, the most conspicuous 
warning to other young men who are being lured into 
holy orders, of the fetters that await them ; and it is 
difficult to see how he could do so more effectually 
than by compelling the Lord Chancellor to pronounce 
solemnly that the simple and clear views of natural 
religion held by himself are forbidden to the benefi- 
ciaries of the National Church. The decision is giv- 
= and our feet rest upon truth more firmly than be- 
fore. 

It remains to inquire whether that decision, while 
showing us more clearly where we stand, reveals a 
moral and religious state of things worthy of England, 
ce worthy, of the intelligence and the conscience of 
this age. 

To lat does the judgment of the Lord Chancellor 
amount? 

It distinctly affirms, 1, that “Christ bore the pun- 
ishment due to our eins, and suffered in our stead,” 
and that “He was crucified to reconcile His Father to 
us (that is, to mankind), and was a sacritice,”—sacri- 
fice also being defined as an “offering to God.” 2 It 
asserts the existence of "original or birth sin, 
such sin “exists in every one descended from Adam 
that children are by nature “children of God's wrath 
and that it was for this original sin that Christ was a 
sacrifice. 3. It re-affirms the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds, the doctrine of a Trinit 5 and declares that Je- 
sus was supernaturally conceived, that he is to be 
worshipped as God, and that he will return as Judge 
of the earth on the last day. 4. It declares that no 
clergyman has a right, "upon his own taste and judg- 
ment, to assert that whole passages of the canonical 
books nre without any authority whatever,” or can 
“expound one part of Scripture as repugnant to 
another". These points represent the substunce of 
‘the thirteen counts which have been sustained in the 
indicfment aguinst Mr. Voysey. They represent the 
plain creed freshly labelled upon every clergyman 
who stands in a pulpit of the National Church. 

No one can read the vs from Mr. Voysey's 
Sling and Stone, which are held to be in contravention. 
with the above creed, without recognizing that they 
are such as are fumiliar in the writings of the Broad 
Church clergy. No one acquainted with the teachings 
of the leaders of that school can doubt that the new 
heretic has fed upon them, or that he honestly Tepre- 
sents the substance and tendency of their belief. It 
may be doubted whether Mr. Voysey,before leaving the 
church, might not have very properly availed himself 
of the onportunity for retractation offered liim, and as- 
serted that he believed the Thirty-nine Articles as 
they are interpreted by the distinguished theologians 
and officials of the church, whose opinions he quoted 
in his defence. When he offered those quotations, 
the court, unable to break their force, evaded it by 
saying that the line of argument implied that it should 
try the cases of each of the distinguished divines 
in question. The evasion was sufficient for the con- 
venience of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council; but it was insufficient to alter the fact that 
the court waa necessarily trying the divines in ques- 
tion, and was compelled to sentence them along with 
Mr. Voysey. To each and all of them,—bixhops, 
deans, ‘canons, clergymen—the Church and State 
witb authoritative voice bave said, “You hold your 
positions illegally and dishonestly, unless you believe 
‘that God is an angry and jealous monarch, and man a 
child of Satan, and unless you believe unreservedly 
all the statements contained in the Bible." 

One word further about the offer to Mr. Voysey 
of any opportunity for retractation. How grand and 


worthy a proposition is this for a church representing 
the national morals to make! Only say you believe 
what you do not believe, says the church, and you are 
quite welcome to our pulpit! If Mr. Voysey bad fol- 
lowed the example of Cranmer, and put forward a re- 
tractation to be itself retracted at the end, one can 
angine its character to be somewhat as follows — 

“T hereby renounce and deplore my wicked belief 
that God is a loving Father. affirm, on the contra- 
ry, my faith that He is à jealous and wrathful bein, 
Who Will torture untold millions of men, women, an 
children by fire for ever. I hold accursed my former 
belief, that God is just and merciful, and_offirm that 
even the eating of apiece of forbidden apple by a man 
who lived six thousand years ago, was enough to make 
Him damn the whole human race to eternal misery,— 
acurse which would have been carried into execu- 
tion, had it not been for the timely interference of a 
certain Pontius Pilate, who, assisted by one Judas, 
sacrificed to God the blood of the most innocent be- 
ing in the world, the sight of which blood so pleased 
God, that He was prevailed upon to save from the 
said damnation a select few at least of mankind. 
Asking forgiveness of the Church for all I have said 
to the contrary, I now declare my implicit belief that 
acertain Jewish peasant was born 1871 years ago 
without a human father, and that be was Almighty 
God. Also that three arc one, and. one is three. 
believe that a serpent in Eden and Balanm's as talk- 
ed, and that. Jonah resided three daysand three nights 
in whale's belly, whence he emerged quite safe. 
believe that soothsayers turned rods to snakes; in the 
existence of sorcerers and. witches and devils, I be- 
lieve that all new-born babes are totally depraved, and 
that God looks upon them with feelings of anger. 
And finally, I believe that all who do not believe 
these things shall without doubt perish everlasting- 
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This is a retractation which every eminent clergy- 
man of the Broad Church really makes in the hear- 
ing of the world every time he ascends the pulpit, or 
officiates in any way, since the Tord Chancellor's 
judgment. No protest against that judgment can tear 
off the creed which now adheres to each of then 
plainly legible in the eyes of the world, There it wil 
adhere until they can reverse the judgment, or brin 
themselves to say with John Sterling—Adicu, 
Church! The world will await with anxiety, per- 
haps with some sternners, their action. Tt may sym- 
pathise with them as they approach the dregs of their 
cup, but the situation admits of no concealment, and 
the truth cannot be compromised, Mr. Voysey is 
their child. They have nourished and reared him. 
Whatever may be their views of the dogma of vicari- 
ous suffering, there will be no doubt. as to their wil- 
lingness to shelter themselves under it in earthly mat- 
ters, if they shall now stand quietly by and see this 
one man suffer for sins of which they are all equally 
guilty. If they can do ao, it will at least be necessary 
to define clerical honor as something different from 
common bonor. 

But in what position does this trial place the Church 
aaa claimant to represent the national standards of 
morality and religion! The morality of its invitation 
to Mr. Voysey to deny his faith in order to fit himself 
for further ministerial work, has ay been alluded 
to; but what shall be said of the implied standard of 
the Church as to the religious qualifications of n cler- 
gyman? The Church has weighed this heretic, and 
made manifest to the world what kind of man he is. 
Tt has been the means of revealing to us a zealous and 
devoted minister, Whose love for God and man is such 
that he was anxious to continue in an obscure field of 
labor, with no payment but a parsonage and £108 
per annum, thougli he had a wife, eight children, and 
an aged mother to support Tt has revealed him as a 
man of earnestness, honesty, fidelity, ability, of fine 
acquirements, and of unquestioned picty and chame- 
ter, Such qualities as theseany living Church would 
search far to discover; and when found, treasure as 
the noblest that could make a minister to men and 
women. Butto these qualities the Church of Eng- 
land says—Depart! We have no place or task for 
such traits as these. What we desire is not the 
earnest boldness of conviction, but concealment and 
casuistry ; not learning, but superstition; not charac- 
ter and humanity, but orthodoxy,—orthodoxy, pre- 
tended or real, we do not much care which! 

"When Anaxagoras was told, “The Athenians have 
condemned you to dic,” he replied, “and Nature 
them.” Itis not difficult to see that, as the Church 
has judged, so is it judged, and that its heavier sen- 
tencé has fallen upon its own hend. 

M ——— ——À—— 


Tux RELATIONS OF CERTAIN PROMINENT PER- 
We are quite shocked to find so grave 
ic a journal as the Heruld assuring us 
that it was "the famous Berkeley who said that the 
battle of Waterloo put buck the clock of progress 
half a century." It was not half a century, which is 
only fifty years, but sixty-two years that this “clock 
was put back,” since Bishop Berkeley died in 1753 
and Waterloo was fought in 1815. Bishop Berkeley 
is not commonly thought to have survived his bur- 
ial, notwithstanding the immaterialism of his phi- 
losophy. The person who reully made the admirable 
remark so happily cited by the Herald was Bishop 
Laud, who let it fall in a conversation with William 
the Conqueror, at Berkeley Castle, shortly afler the 
determination of Napoleon Bonaparte to marry the 
daughter of Pope Pius VIL, in the futile hope, as it 
proved, of reconciling the Emperor Nicholas, of 

uesia, with the Reformed Dutch Church of Hous- 
ton, in Texas, Berkeley Castle, we may add, shortly 
afterward passed by the female line into the eB 
sion of Cardinal Wolsey, who established there s 
famous school for educating neglected grandmoth- 
ers to suck egge.—N. Y. World. 


THE LATE DECISION OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF PRIVY COUNCIL, 


IN THE CABE OF THE REV. CHAR. VOYSEY, VICAR OF 
BEALAUGH, 


A sermon hy Rev. J. D. La Touche, preached in the parieh 
[A eere auch of Stokéssy, England, Feb. 19, In] ^o 


“With me it le a very smal 

w or of man Judgment: y 

t I know nothing by myself: yer am I not hereby jurti 
‘at he that judgeth me js the Lord." 3 Cox. fv. 3,4. 


thing that T ehon1d be Judged of 
es. 1 judge mot mine own ee 


There never was, perhaps, à time when a preacher 
in the Church of England had more occasion to re- 
vert to the principle contained in these words than the 
present, 

They are the words of a man who knew that bis 
teaching was not acceptable to many of those he 
taught, but who felt that his mission was a higher 
than any which human power could confer—of one 
who was face to face with time-honored rites and cus- 
toms, and modes of thought, fast withering before 
the purer light of an advancing morality—of one 
who, however, had made up his mind not to be awed 
by these opposing forces, but to speak what he knew 
in bis heart to be the truth at all hazards. He there- 
fore appeals to a higher than any human sanction; ho 
will not allow himself to be judged by any man, yea, 
he will not pass judgment on himself; he appeals to 
his God who can make manifest the counsels of the 
heart, the secret springs of our motives, ay, of those. 
springs which area mystery and a marvel to our 
selves, 

What we know of St, Paul is quite in accordance 
with the sentiment of this passage; he acted practi- 
cally upon it, and, regardless of fierce opposition and 
persecution, he kept firmly before him, throughout his 
career, his high mission. “That the world, from time 
to time, needs men of such a spirit, history fully 
proves. The cause is clear; the old order continually 
changes, giving place to more light and more know- 
ledge. God perpetually is revealing himself by en- 
lightening men's minds with ever-brightening rays of 
his own most glorious nature. In the time 
Lord, the changes from the narrow and, in mam 
cases, heathenish practices of the Jewish ceremonial, 
was vily connected with the more extended inter- 
course which then was springing into existence with 
the rest of the world, whereby old Jewish prejudices 
and caste were to be abolished. Then, agnin, the Re- 
formation in England and on the Continent was close- 
ly connected with the diffusion of books consequent on 
the discovery of the art of printing. The power of 
Rome could not withstand the mental energy of those 
who read and thought for themselves. And, to come 
to our own time, it is not difficult to see whence 
comes the mighty ferment which undoubtedly is 
going on deeply ‘and silently in the hearts of thou- 


sands, Tt is the vast progress which true sci- 
ence has been making, even within the memory of 
most men—true science, which takes account of facta, 


not fancies; which simply, honestly, and trutbfully 
applies the laws discovered by careful induction, to 
explain the various phenomena of nature, without 
that presumptuous attempt, so often made in an age 
just past, to build up baseless theories, and even com- 
pel acquiescence in them, 

The age has not very long past when the motions 
of the heavenly bodies were believed to be under the 
control of a capricious will that might be influenced 
by incantations spells, and that they had, on the 
other hand, a marvellous effect on human affairs. 
many houses ip this country are even still to be seen 
almanacs which profess to predict the future from the 
positions of the stars. Such books can only have 
weightawith the most ignorant; any one who has any 
information can tell that there is no connection what- 
ever between the two. What has dispelled these de 
lusions? It is the progress of scientific knowledge. 
"The Chinese think that when an eclipse of the sun 
takes place, a great dragon has seized upon the 
luminary, and they try, by incantations and prayers, 
to avert its utter destruction, This leads to supersti- 
tion and servile submission to priests; and all such 
false views do the same; they engender superstition . 
and the debasement of the ming. Those who tbink 
that human affairs are affected by the motions of the 
stars, must inevitably be at the mercy of false alarms, 
and, tracing events to causes with which they have no 
connection whatever, they cannot have that “quiet 
mind" and confidence in the eternal purposes of God 
which is so necessary to their serving him with stead- 
fastness and perfect trust. 

The age has not yet passed away, either, when to 
doubt the existence of a personal devil or that of the 
eternity of hell and everlasting torments is considered 
a symptom of a licentious and even atheistical turn of 
mind. The age, however, Aas passed when that 
which was the direct result and product of these no- 
tions can bepersecuted with fire and sword—men 
Women can no longer be burnt and drowned for pne. 
tising witchcraft. But it is not so very long ago that 


ow, what is the reason of this change? It is 
the progress of true science. Science has dispelled 
these phantoms of darkness and ignorance. Science 
is the teaching by which God has Jed the human race 
to abandon these monstrous and ultimately degrading 
ideas—has emancipated us from false terrors, 
taught us that His laws are immutable, and that we 
can therefore implicitly trust to him, which we could 
not do, if we were at the mercy of caprice and 
chance, 

Nor is it likely that this great advance which has 
within the last hundred years taken place in buman 
thought and knowledge should leave any subject 


/ 
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which could te VP ht before the mind, unaffected. 
The light broM tO bear upon ancient historical 
events ia entirely Terent to that which in ages past 
was deemed cient to establish them. Hitherto 
men have been satisfied with a very different amount 
of evidence for any historical fact io that which they 
demand now. Not many years ago the marvellous 
stories related in the early histories of Greece and 
Rome were thought to have at least some foundation 
in fact. But now they have, by means of scientific 
‘criticism, been reduced to their true proportion. They 
have been for the most part shown to be mere myths 
or legends, curious and interesting, indeed, but un- 
worthy of any positive credence, Nor could we ex- 
pect the articles of faith could either escape this uni- 
versal effect. Like those eternal forces which are for 
ever acting on the surface of our earth, and moulding, 
carving out its valleys, and grinding down the hardest 
rocks to powder—the stream of science must flow 
onwards, influencing each subject of human thought, 
and if it cannot mould it b: pane action, will at 
last break through it with resistless violence, 

Buch is, such must be the case with the formularies 
of the Church—the Articles and Creeds and Liturgy. 
Unless from time to time they are brought into con- 
formity with the demands r4 progressive reason and 
experience, they must share the fate of all thi 
especially ‘of all Auman devices. Those who have 
ped abroad tell us of vast structures called aque- 
ducts, reared by the Romans to convey water into 
their great cities, but which are now mouldering year 
after year to decay: thus it is with the wisest 
devised of human plans, These articles and formu- 
laries were no doubt appointed for the spiritual good 
of the Chureh. Like the aqueducts of the Romans, 
they were made for the conveyance to all its members 
of à life-giving spring; but now too often they serve 
no such purpose; to attempt to resuscitate them is 
to set at nought the lessons which God has during all 
these been teaching the human race. The effort 
to restore them to their ancient purpose must be to 
precipitate their own downfall. 

"Within the last week a. judgment has been passed 

the highest Court of Appeal in the case of the 

v. Charles Voysey, the Vicar of Healaugh, upon 
which I must make some remarks, since jt is not 
unknown to most in this parish that for my part I 
very cordially agree with many of the views held by 
that clergyman, and it may therefore naturally appear 
to them that the same judgment which condemna 
him, also condemns me; and that if he is obliged, in 
consequence of this judgment, aa he is, to give up his 
living, I and others who, on the whole, agree with 
him, are also bound voluntarily to do the same. I 
think it is therefore only just and right, and a clear 
duty to my congregation, to state what course I have, 
eo far, made up my mind to pursue in this difficult 
and trying matter. 

I feel that in spect of so serious a step, I have 
two things to lini of—ist, My duty to the Church, 
of which I am a minister; and 2nd, My duty in a 
more worldly point of view. In relation to this last, 
Ishall only say that I am sensible it ought to be quite 
subordinate to the former, No worldly consideration 
ought to make a man declinea clear duty ; and know- 
ing how weak my nature is, and how easily influenced 
by such thoughts, 1 can only pray earnestly that in 
the future, strength may be given me to act aright, if 
it is necessary to make so serious a choice. 

But as for my duty to the Church, it ia of course 
regulated by the promises [ made when I was or- 
deine. The chief of these have relation to a clergy- 
man's duty as a preacher. He engages “to be ready 
with all faithful diligence to drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God's word," and 
“to teach nothing as required of necessity to eternal 
salvation, but that which he is persuaded may be con- 
cluded and proved by the Scripture.” 

Now, very few words are nece: to e id 
these promises. The final and sole arbiter of truth 
with any man must be his own min leed, this 
is clearly bo en inthese words, Even those who 
believe in the infallibility of the Church have arrived 
at that final abandonment of the right of ive 

\dgment by an act of private judgment itself. There- 
fore when a clergyman vows to drive out strange doc- 
trine, if he acts conscientiously on that promise, he 
must from time to time warn his hearers against what 
seems to him—" what he is persuaded "—is wrong in 
doctrine or practice: be must do this to the best of 
his ability, without consulting what or may not 
be agreeable to them, but as nearly as he can in ac- 
cordance with his own perception of what is true. He 
must use all means, of course, within his reach to 

ide his judgment; he is much to be blamed if he 
ae not do so, if he forms hasty or rash conclusions; 
but once having deliberately and conscientiously con- 
vinced himself of the truth of his teaching, he is 
bound to declare it at all hazards, otherwise he is not 
acting up to his solemn ordination promise, to say 
nothing of his giving up the high position claimed by 
Bt. Paul for a teacher of religion. 3 

Buch has been my desire and effort since the day I 
made that solemn ordination vow; at the cost of a 
good deal of pain, I have done so, for it is a ünful 
thing to what you know is opposed to the feel- 
ings and opinions of those whom you address. Not 
that instances were wanting on tlie part of some of 
this congregation of a cordial approval of the views 
have taught; such have existed and bave helped 
greatly to support me in the course which I have par- 
sued. Still, I cannot blind myself to the fact that 
these views mt have appeared strange and even 
‘wrong to man} haps the majority); and I cannot 

ede 100 earnestly the thankfulness I feel, that 


expresa 
through evil and report (for we have had to en- 
dure both), a mof eal kindly feeling has ever existed 


between my parishioners and myself in all our more | 


intimate personal relations and intercourse. 

I say, then, that from my point of view, a clergy- 
man’s plain duty is to preach what on due research he 
believes to be true, and to leave to his superiors the 
task, if necessary, of correcting him. If every cler- 

an were to throw up his living or cure whenever 
it seemed to himself or his neighbors that his views 
were not in exact accordance with those of the 
Prayer-book, probably, a» the Dean of Westminster 
bas well said, all would have to leave the Church, 
from the Archbishop to the Curate, since there is not 
One whose every view is exactly consistent with the 
multiform teachin: 
Liturgy. The only resource, the only alternative is 
to throw the burden of enforcing compliance to their 
dogmas on the constituted authorities. The Bishops 
snd their courts, and at the present time the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council, are for this very purpose, and, 
for one, I shall not relieve them of their office; I shall 
mot try inyself and excommunicate myself when 
there are the reguiarly appointed means, if I have 
erred to perform those duties. One may well quote 
here a passage in the life of St. Paul; the magistrates 
of Thyatira had imprisoned and besten in an ille; 
manner Paul and Silas, and when they discovered the 
mistake they had made, tried to get rid of them qui- 
etly, sending word to the keeper of the prison in 
which they were confined, to let them go. But Paul 
said unto them, "They have beaten us openly uncon- 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison, 
and now do they thrust us out privily? Nay, 
verily, but let them come themselves fetch us 
out." 


Human nature is the same now as then, and this is 
the course which many of the authorities in the 
Church would gladly have those pursue who think 
otherwise than they do; they would have them leave 
quietly and in peace. But, the same answer may suf- 

now as then, "nay? verily, let them come and put 
us out.” 

And one word with regard to the judgment which 
has just been given; I, for one, do not complain of it. 
It was, perhaps, as some say, inevitable. It is not as 
yet at all clear to me what its ultimate consequences 
may be, but it is important to observe that the Com- 
mittee has been careful to declare that discussion on 
the authenticity of Scripture, or even. the divinity of 
Christ, is not forbidden by the Church. They also 
allow that a clergyman is justified in trying to correct 
popular errors on such points. Formy part, I thank- 

accept these admissions of liberty to discuss 
such points. It seems to me that most erroneous 
views are abroad on both of them. Some worship 
the Bible as if it were some magical book descended 
direct from heaven, and some pay to Christ an sdora- 
tion which is quite inconsistent with Christ's own 
doctrines, and his plainest words, and which in some 
cases becomes a kind of sensual idolatry. It will 
therefore be, from time to time, as occasion seems to 
call for it, my endeavor to warn you against these un- 
founded false views, and to set before you the 
true nature and function of Scripture, as well as the 
true nature of Christ as our Brother, and that, as he 
taught, we are children of the same Eternal Father. 
If any of these views are wrong, I shall only be too 
thankful to be corrected at any cost. But as Jong as 
Iam spared to sj from this place, I shall not say 
what I do not think, or square my words to disguise 
important truths. And if hereafter [ am unfortu- 
nately oblized for any reasons to abandon my post as 
a clergyman, I can only say, “Unhappy Church, 
zum cannot bear the light of free and honest discus- 
sion!" 

But the truthis, such a Church could not exist very 
long. Let it once be fully understood that the clergy 
are maintained and paid to support tenets which can 
not bear discussion, there must soon be an end of all 
confidence in them or the system they belong to. 
Whether such be, as some say it is, the real effect of 
the recent judgment remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time it would seem to bea. pues duty, which, with the 
» of God, I mean to follow, to speak what I think, 
and to leave to my Ecclesiastical superiors the duty, 
if need be, of correcting me. Nor can I ever com: 
plain, should any of this congregation feel aggrieved 

y my teaching, if they shou! id appeal to the proper 
authorities in such matters for redress. 

And now, my friends, I have done; it seemed to 
me right and necessary, to speak thus plainly to you 
upon tbis matter, in consequence of the late judg- 
ment, which no doubt affects us most materially. 

Let me conclude by saying how deeply I feel the 
responsibility cast upon me in my present post. But 
in this 1 would follow the Apostle's words, “I judge 
not mine own self, for I know nothing by (or against) 
myself, yet Iam not hereby justified, but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord." Above all human rites and 
Tormularies, above all courts of law and courts of ap- 
peal, is the great God, to whom, us thinking and ra- 
tional creatures, we owe our first allegiance. There- 
fore while we are fully prepared tw accord to “the 
powers that be” all the deference and submission 
which is their due, our first duty is to him who can 
alone judge the motives of the heart, to him who can 
alone judge whether we have truth or error on our 
side, who can alone determine whether the doctrine 
we preach is hay or stubble, or imperishable gold, 
In his hands are the issues; in his hands we may 
trust ourselves with implicit confidence, knowing 
that his purposes are from everlasting, and must 
prevail. 


—— MÓ— 
«uHowcan] expand my chest?” askeda stingy 
low ofa physician. “By carrying a larger heart 
in it” the doctor replied. — Golden Age. 
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Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


—“I yesterday noticed a brief paragraph in the 
Daily Washington Republican, stating the establish- 
ment of your ÍNpEx. The declared purpose of it 
struck me as not more novel than meritorious and 
desirable, considering the discreditably heterogene- 
ous condition of thought in this professedly Christ- 
ian laud, on the most momentous of ail e jae 
subjecta, The Editorof the Republican could not re- 
fuse his most hearty spproval of your design (that 
is, if sincere), but seemed to look upon it aa probably 
but one more added to the many previous contrivan- 
ces whereby pretended believers, but real infidels, 
seek to insinuate their poison into the public mind. 
I do not feel myself d in coming thus 
soon, at least, to so uuftiendly & suspicion as the 
Bemba. The statement of your object looke fair 
and honest; and it has so much in it that speaks 
right home to the unsectarian but religivus heart that, 
even if your sim should ultimately disclose its bos- 
tility to religion and truth, charity must, as yet, not 
only hope but believe the very best. Imay be per- 
mitted to say in very fact, that I have (in my limited 
sphere) for dome time pet been moving in precisely 
the same path you declare you have ‘stricken out [or 
yourselves; you will not wonder, therefore, if I de- 
Sire to hear and see more of those who appear to be 
fellow-workers in what is, to my mind, a holy, and 
which may some day prove, a mighty cause. Be so 
good, then, as to favor me with numbers (successive 
weeks) of your Inpex, that I may be enabled to 
dodge somewhat better than I now can of your gen- 
eral purpose and your manner of promoiing it. I 
send what will probably be enough to pay fer the 
same." 


——"Iam in love with the paper throughout. It 
hits my case exactly. What you say of ‘young Rad- 
cals, full of enthusiasm for truth and humanity,’ be- 
ing forced out into the cold, shorn of influential 
friendship, is true of me. One year ago I was com- 
polled to take a course for which I was pecuniarily, at 
least, unfitted, and have suffered untold miseries 
since. It was the same story of Truth disturbing 
the smooth wave of complacent theology founded on 
Tradition—of finding a true bill of infidelity—of 
giving the venlict without hearing the victim's res- 
sons, &c. &c. I have climbed up, and now stand on 
the top round of the ladder of radicalism, The mor- 
al air is sweet and pure, though cold, up where I am, 
and I fear no shadows. Your Inpex contains the 
food which my mind craves. Seldom have I found 
so much that Ís calculated to give tone and vigor to 
the Reformer's sturdy constitution.” 


——"Tbsnk you for Taz Inpex. Itis a nice lit- 
tle paper, but for ils size the articles are too long. 
It contains fine sentiments, but mixed up with too 
much mystification. Iam glad it has thrown off 
the shackles of Christianity, and it will emancipate 
itself from the thraldom of Religion, a term belong- 
ing to the unknown tongue which every one uses 
and no one understands, and come on the broad and 
comprehensive platform of. Humanity, understood by 
all that sre human." 


——“If I were able, I would give Tae INDEX a 
few hundred dollars out and out, for I consider it al- 
together the best exponent of pure Theism in the 
country, and pure Theism is certainly the highest 
form of religion the world can ever know.” 


—"Will you be kind enough to send your paper 
to —, afer next week, until [ direct yon otherwise? 
T expect to spend the summer there, and shall hardly 
feel at home without THE INDEX.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


inet INDEPENDENT Socierr.—The regular moetings of 
thia Soclety will be suspended during the months of July and 
August. Special notice will be given of any occasional moet- 
ligs that may be he 
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Poetry, 


ODE 
FOR A COLLEGE CLABS-DAY. 


‘Once again has the earth lightly whirled round the sun 
In the Jubilant dance of the spheres; 

Ever youthful, another bright gem ehe has won, 
‘To flash in her circlet of years. 

But our epring-tide is ebbing, our morning is o'er; 
‘The moment of parting draws nigb, 

And our Mother—God bless her!—stands here at the door 
To throw us a kiea and good-by, 


Like the arches and spires that with marble of frost 
The Winter-Elf builds on the pane, 

‘Hope's castles may melt and in tear-drops be lost, 
Ere our ato Ila proud zenith shall guln. 

But Friendship hae rung a sweet chime from her belle, 
‘Whore echoes, when youth ehall decay, 

Like the musl that arke In the sighing sea-sbells, 
WHI haunt ue and cheer ns for aye. 


As the raln-drops that wed on the river's gray bresat 
Are divorced In the broad, heaving main, 

From the north and the south and the eaet and the west 
We have met but to scatter again. 

‘The noble old eim waits our time-honored rong, 
Let us Join "hand to band, heart to heart; 

We have laughed and been merry together full long, 
But the summons Is come, and we part. 


‘Yet tho friendehtps of youth, like the Plelads that weave 
Thelr soft meshes of splendor on high, 

O'er our patha a bright glory of starlight will leave, 
And emile all the gloom from our sky. 

Oh cleave to the love that has hallowed the past,— 
Tt «hall hallow the future's long yeara! 

For to-day, ere Life blows her etern clarion blast, 

+ We baptize it Immortal with teare. 
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GOOD AND BAD GUIDES. 


Our Washington correspondent “W. H. 
B.,” as appears from a communication print- 
ed elsewhere in this number of TuE INDEX, 
is not satisfied with our reply to him con- 
cerning the historieal existence of Jesus. 
To his criticism—"Perhaps you are una- 
ware, as most people are, that all the proofs 
relied upon by Christians of the existence 
of Jesus, outside of the New "Testament, 
have been demolished,"—we had replied 
[Tue Ixpzex, No. 74] that he himself was 
“apparently unaware” of a passage in Taci- 
tus which we proceeded to quote. He now 
says that he is “familiar with the whole pas- 
sage.” But since he professed knowledge 
only of proofs which had been ‘demol- 
ished," we had no option but to suppose 
him ignorant of it. Careful study will show 
him that the proof we adduced is very far 
from being “demolished.” 


“W, H. B.’s” entire argument against the 
genuineness of the disputed passage is 
drawn from the *Diegesis" of Robert Tay- 
lor, who devotes five pages to an argument 
against it. These five pages might properly 
be headed—What I Know about Tacitus.” 
He knows as much about Tacitus as Horace 
Greeley knows about farming. 

The first statement which “W. H. B." 
quotes from Taylor affirms that the first 
publication of the “Annals” of Tacitus was 
by “Johannes de Spire," who printed it 
from s manuscript in his own possession 
which purported to have been written in the 
eighth century; and that all other manu- 
scripts and printed copies of the worke of 
Tacitus are derived from this, As it would 
occupy too much of our space to examine 
critically all of Taylor’s statements, let us 
see how accurate and reliable he is in this. 
If his very first statement proves him to be 
a literary charlatan, it would be unprofitable 
to take up all that remain. 

Now the oldest manuscript of the “ An- 
nals” discovered at the revival of learning 
was the Codex Corbeiensis, which Pope Leo 
X. bribed the monks with five hundred duc- 
ats to send. from Germany to Rome, where 
it arrived in 1513. This manuscript is still 
preserved in the Laurentian library at Flor- 
ence, and is the only ancient one that con- 
tains the first five books of this work of 
Tacitus. It is assigned by different schol- 
ars to the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centu- 
ries,—by none, so far as we know, to the 
eighth. Another ancient manuscript is the 
Codex Casinensis, which belongs to the 
eleventh century, contains only the last 
eleven books of the “Annals,” and is depos- 
ited at Florence in the same library. This 
is less valuable than the other, since it con- 
tains corruptions, evidently by a Christian 
hand, which are rejected in all good editions 
now printed. Besides these two ancient 
manuscripts there are more than thirty oth- 
ers of more recent date, some of which are 
undoubtedly derived from the preceding, 
but not all; and these last, as well as the 
two more ancient ones, are used by modern 
scholars in editing the text of Tacitus. 
Taylor's profound ignorance on the subject, 
therefore, in declaring that all modern edi- 
tions of the “Annals” are derived from the 
one manuscript of John of Spira (what this 
is, he omits to inform us) is sufficiently ap- 
parent; and the main “fact” on which “W. 
H. B.” relies as an offset to Gibbon's em- 


phatic endorsement of the disputed passage 
is no fact at all, but a gross blunder. 

Taylor's insinuation, moreover, that John 
of Spira tampered with his text is baseless; 
and his other insinuation that the “autbori- 
ties” adopted it as an “evidence of Christ- 
ianity” is simply preposterous. John (of 
Spira was the first, according to Hallam, 
who “applied the art [of printing] on an ex- 
tensive scale to the publication of classical 
works ;” and this he did, under the patron- 
age of Venice, purely in the cause of an- 
cient literature. Sanuto mentions a special 
order of the Venetian Senate in 1469 that 
John of Spira should enjoy a monopoly for 
five years as publisher of the epistles of 
Tully and Pliny. Taylor's only positive 
ground for suspecting him of corrupting the 
text of Tacitus in the interest of Christian- 
ity is that he had a chance to do so by hav- 
ing in his possession the only manuscript of 
the “Annals.” This supposed fact we have 
seen to be a blunder, since two relatively 
ancient and over thirty more recent manu- 
scripts of Tacitus are extant; but even ad- 
mitting it to be true, is everybody to be ad- 
judged guilty of a crime who has had a 
chance to commit it? 

There is no positive evidence whatever 
that John of Spira was guilty of interpola- 
tion; and Taylor's twenty reasons for be- 
lieving him guilty of it weigh absolutely 
nothing in comparison with the verdict of 
real scholars like Gibbon in favor of the dis- 
puted passage. Not depending at all on the 
edition of John of Spira, but editing the 
works of Tacitus from the manuscripts 
themselves, modern textual criticism has 
confirmed the judgment of Gibbon; and ev- 
ery respectable edition (in fact every edi- 
tion, so far as we know) regards the passage 
we cited as genuine. Whoever wishes to 
know more on this subject may consult 
Friedrich Haase’s treatise of sixty pages, 
“De Cornelii Taciti Vita, Ingenio, Scriptis 
Commentatio," prefixed to the Tauchnitz 
edition of the original text of "Tacitus, 
which is (or was in our day) used at Har- 
vard University as a standard text-book. In 
this learned treatise (p. xxx), Haase makes 
speeial reference to the passage in question, 
and treats itas undeniably genuine. No- 
thing is clearer than that Taylor is butting 
his head against a stone wall. 

Our statement that, “had it not been for 
Paul, Jesus might never have been heard 
of,” is not correctly understood by “W. H. 
B." We did not mean, as he supposes, that 
“the proof is narrowed down to the testi- 
mony of a single man who never saw Jesus,” 
We meant that it was Paul who so expand- 
ed the Messianic idea as to give it impor- 
tance in the world’s eyes, and thus called 
attention to a sect that would otherwise 
probably have perished in obscurity. The 
gospels we referred to explicitly as at least 
establishing the leading facts in the career 
of Jesus, in the opinion of the best schol- 
ars. No one who has read Strauss, for in- 
stance, will accuse him of being unduly at- 
tached to the historical element in Christ- 
ianity, it being his main object to explain 
this away by the “mythical theory.” Yet 
in his latest work [* New Life of Jesus," 
Vol. 2, p. 434] he makes the following state- 
ments, with which we entirely agree:— 

“J do not think that the case is so bad as 
has lately been maintained, as that we can 
not know for certain, of any one of the texts 
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which are QU Wato the mouth of Jesus in 
the gospels, W ether he uttered them or not. 
T believe that there are some which we may 
ascribe to Jesus with all that amount of 
probability beyond which we cannot gene- 
rally go in historical matters; and I have 
endeavored above to explain the signe by 
which we may recognize such. But this 
probability approaching to certainty does 
not extend far; and, with the exception of 
the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and his 
death, the facts and circumstances of his 
life are unfavorably situated. There is little 
of which we can say for certain that it took 
place; and of all to which the faith of the 
Church especially attaches itself, the mi- 
raculous and supernatural matter in the facts 
and destinies of Jesus, it is far more certain 
. that it did not take place.” 

It is a vast misfortune to the liberal cause 
that such books as Taylor's “Diegesis” 
should be published, circulated, or read. 
They contain just enough learning to de- 
ceive those who have no leisure to study in- 
dependently for themselves into confidence 
in false facts and reckless reasoning. They 
throw discredit on liberalism itself in the 
eyes of every well-read man, and compel 
Christian scholars to treat its literature with 
contempt. Were it not for works of a bet- 
ter class than this, liberal thought could 
never make headway among educated men. 
The age demands exact scholarship and ex- 
act science; and whatever book dissemi- 
nates inexact information simply plants 
weeds which must be ploughed up again. 
The world is overstocked with misleading 
and worse than worthless books. We wish 
thatthe great scholars would imitate the 
great scientific men, and issue popular 
works on their own special subjects as ad- 
mirable in character as are Darwin’s **De- 
scent of Man,” Huxley's “Lay Sermons,” 
and Tyndall’s “Fragments of Science.” 
Max Mueller is doing work of incalculable 
value in this respect, and we hope his suc- 
cess will stimulate others of equal ability 
and distinction to do the same in other de- 
partments of study. There is a great need 
of works in English, summing up with pre- 
cision the results of the best European 
scholarship, and not overloaded with de- 
tails,—works that shall be comparatively 
cheap, and yet give accurate information 
brought down to the latest date. But such 
books as the “Diegesis” misguide all who 
trust in them. 


A PREDICTED PEHIL. 


At the public business meeting of the 
Free Religious Association, a gentleman 
who seemed deeply interested in the aims of 
the society expressed a fear lest the con- 
servatives shonld think it worth while to 
avail themselves of the easy terms of ad- 
mission, and so to change the principles and 
the very name of the organization as to 
make its instrumentalities work its own 
ruin. He professed to speak from large ex- 
perience in similar undertakings. The in- 
stant they give hope of becoming popular 
and influential, the watchful enemy steals 
in with mining tools, he said; and to pre- 
vent that possibility in the case of the Free 
Religious Association, he proposed the in- 
sertion of a constitutional clause forbidding 
a change of name under any circumstances. 
That the proposition was not seconded or 
much heeded was perhaps due to the fact 


that the peril of popularity seemed less im- 
mediate to others than to the speaker, and 
that the value of the organization as. a work- 
ing power was not go keenly appreciated by 
the familiars of the institution as by thia 
enthusiastic friend. 

On the next day, however, a similar 
prophecy of danger was made from another 
quarter. A radical friend of the Associa- 
tion, not an officer or a member, took alarm 
at the presence on the platform of Mr. Ier- 
son, the English Unitarian minister. That 
gentleman scemed to him a scout from the 
enemy’s camp, and heralded possibly the 
advent of a conservative host. 

Cheering as it was to think that the dawn 
of s Messianic day was nearer than some of 
us dreamed, the indications of it were not 
brilliant. The wealth of the Association 
does not yet offer temptation to speculators; 
nor did the appearance of Mr. Ierson por- 
tend an invasion from the Philistines. 


` Considering what personages had sat, stood, 


and spoken on our platform, and had left it 
secure, the apparition of an English Unita- 
rian clergyman was not calculated to excite 
dismay, the *mair by token” as he fell in 
quite cordially with the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Association. Or is this the 
ground on which he should be feared? 

Our day of popularity is still remote. 
There is no pressing necessity for guarding 
against the advent ef that danger in partic- 
ular. But it may be as well to bear in mind 
the undesirableness of seeming to invite it. 
The eritical period in the history of an As- 
sociation like ours is the formative period, 
during which the elements are held in solu- 
tion preparing to crystallize. That period 
should be protracted as long as possible in 
order that under the perfect action of the 
law of freedom the germinating idea of the 
institution may have free play for all its pos- 
sibilities of suggestion, The wish for more 
complete organization I do not share. The 
call for closer administrative co-operation I 
do not echo. The thought we possess is so 
radical and wide, it demands such full lib- 
erty, it is so clearly its first need to be de- 
veloped and understood, it bears its fructi- 
fying power so peculiarly in itself, does its 
work by means of its own intellectual and 
moral virtue to so unwonted an extent, that 
to imprison it or try to manfpulate it too 
early would inflict on it far more than the 
ordinary disasters incident to working sects. 
The narrow thought may be allowed to em- 
body itself quickly, for only by embodying 
itself can it live. But the wide thought, 
which is nothing if not wide, whose quality 
is breadth, whose law is diffusion, must be 
faithfully secured from the fascinating com- 
promises which the passion for instant effi- 
ciency suggests. 

Fidelity to the purposes of tho Free Re- 
ligious Association demands the firmest loy- 
alty to its most radical principles. We must 
fear s too ready acquiescence, and must be 
scrupulously careful to keep from dangerous 
entanglements with other forms of thought 
having a certain similarity. It is not time 
yet, nor will it soon be time, to cease rasp- 
ing feelings and shocking prejudices by the 
plainness of our, speech, We must keep 
ourselves unpopular as long as we can gen- 
eronsly do so,—sbsolutely refusing popular- 
ity till it comes to us on our own terms, 

The vitslity of our idea has proved itself 
to be very remarkable. Remembering the 


few advantages it has enjoyed of obvious- 
ness, countenance, numerical and pecuniary 
support, its suecess has been wonderful. Its 
continued success will depend on the deter- 
mination its friends show to hold it down to 
its proper work. If they are true to its na- 
ture, its name will take care of itself. If 
they are true to its principles, they can be 
trusted to attract those who belong to them, 


and to repel those who do not. 
O. B. F. 


THE DANGER OF IT. 


At the Free Religious Convention in Bos- 
tona year ago, when the use of the Bible in 
public schools was under discussion, a 
speaker from the audience defended it, and 
asked what harm it could do, even if it did 
no good? “Who would say that he was 
ever injured by the Bible?" And those 
present will not forget the prompt and elo- 
quent way in which Rabbi Wise responded, 
in behalf of his people, that they were in- 
jured all the time by its being read as an in- 
fallible book. “The beautiful sentiment of 
it," he said, “was soon worn off, and it be- 
came an empty form. Then it would do 
harm. The harm was in reading it as the 
Word of God, while the child could not be 
taught to diseriminate and understand it. 
The Bible so considered was the parent of 
sectarianism and bloody strife.” 

It is easy to sce the good results that have 
followed from the Bible, the Church and the 
clergy. It is not so easy to remember tho 
reverse of the picture—the persecution, tha 
torture, the agony that all exclusive beliefs 
have caused. All the atrocities of the 
French revolutions (from first to last) wero 
but a slight reproduction of the greater 
atrocities of the Inquisition, 

We say that the period of religious perse- 
cution has passed. But it is not long since 
it subsided, and there is latent in every 
church the desire to revive it, if men dared. 
At this moment there is imprisoned in Aus- 
tralia an Englishman, of character unim- 
peached, who is hammering stone within 
the prison-walls, wearing a prison-dress, and 
with hair cropped short, for the sole offence 
of denying the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
While a single such ease exists, those who 
love free thought can no more relax their 
efforts than Republicans can relax theirs 
while Toofhbs and Jefferson Davis live. 
These are the living witnesses of a danger 
not yet past. 

It is worth while to dwell on this extraor- 
dinary and most instructive case. Mr. Wm. 
L. Jones, a sculptor and a member of tho 
Royal Academy of the Arts, lives in the 
town of Parametta, near Sydney, Ina con- 
versation with a clergyman, he asserted that, 
the Bible was to be read and jndged like 
any other ancient book; that some portions 
of it were unfit for children to read; that 
Moses confessedly committed both falsehood 
and theft; that David was terribly erucl. 
This was proved on the testimony of tlie 
clergyman. On the part of the defence it 
was proved that Mr. Jones spoke of God 
“with great reverence,” and declared Jesus 
Christ to be “the highest and purest charac- 
ter knownin history." Evidencensto good 
moral charaeter in the defendant was ruled 
out. The jury without leaving their seats 
returned a verdict of “guilty” of the crime 
of blasphemy. Mr. Jones was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment at. hard labor, and 
to pay a fine of two hundred pounds. | 
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You say—this could not happen in Amer- 
ica. In a few states, as Rhode Island, it is 
perhaps forbidden by the organic law. But 
the very newspaper from which I take these 
facts points out that this greater mildness 
is only the result of “a demoralized public 
sentiment and an unseemly weakness,” and 
exults in the thought that the movement for 
the constitutional recognition of “the Bible 
as the Supreme Authority of the Land” will 
set all this right. “When that is accom- 
plished, we shall be a step in advance of our 
Australian friends,—for the Bible punish- 
meut for blasphemy is death.” 

Tt is not likely that this result will ever 
arrive; but it is the logical conclusion of 
almost every existing church from Pope to 
Popeling,—trom Pius IX. down to Bellows 
and Miner, Almost every minister, almost 
every church-member, if consistent with his 
own theory, would sit upon the jury ina 
ease like that of Jones and say—“Guilty.” 
It is not so long since similar cases were 
threatened among ourselves. It is not fifty 
years since that eminent Unitarian acholar, 
Rev. G. R. Noyes, D. D., was threatened 
with just such a prosecution, and the pre- 
liminary steps were taken (so he himself 
told me) to lay the ease before the grand 
jury. Poliey and the fear of ridicule sup- 
pressed the effort; but does any one doubt 
that those who conduct Zion's Herald or 
the Chicago Advance would do the same to 
any-advoeate of “Free Religion,” to-mor- 
row, if they dared? 

Nor are the laws wanting. It is stated 
by Hon. R. G. Ingersoll, of Illinois, in a re- 
cent pamphlet, that the following law was 
in force in Maryland until within a century 
and a half, and is still in force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia :— 

“Be it enacted by the Right Honorable, the Lord 
Proprietor, by and with the advice and consent of 


his lordship’s governor, and the upper and lower 
hi f the Assembly, aud the authority of the 


sam. 

“That if any person shall hereufler, within this 
province, wittingly, maliciously, and advisedly, by 
writing or speaking, blaspheme or curse God, or de- 
ny our Savior, Jesus Christ, to be the son of God, or 
shall deny the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, or the -head of any of the three 
persons, or the unity of the God-head, or shall utter 
any profane words concerning the Holy Trinity, or 
any of the persons thereof, and shall thereof be con- 
vict by verdict, he aball for the first offence be 
bored root ‘the tongue, and fined twenty-five 
pounds to be levied of his body, And for the second 
offence, the offender shall be stigmatized by burning 
in the forehead with the letter B, and fined forty 
pounds. And that for the third offence, the offender 
shall suffer death without the benefit of clergy. 

To whom do we owe it that similar laws 
do not control the whole nation? In the 
words of that eminently evangelical sheet, 
the Lebanon Shaker, “it is to the sceptical 
classes that we are largely indebted for the 
religious and civil liberty we enjoy.” We 
owe it to Franklin, Jefferson and Paine. 
We owe its preservation not only to Chan- 
ning, Emerson and Parker, but also to Fran- 
ces Wright and -Abner Kneeland, The 
vilest and most. vulgar “infidel,” whose 
words are most distasteful, not only to su- 
perstitious ears but to refined ears, has yet 
done his part (often at great personal sacri- 
fice) in defending religions freedom. He 
eannot do less credit to his side than the 
Rev. Dr. Fulton does to the other; and if a 
man must be angry and foul-mouthed, it is 
something that he should love freedom rath- 
er thau superstition. The trouble is that a 
man of low tone is rarely reliable; and a 
man who begins by reviling even falsehood 


s apt to end, like the well-remembered 


Joseph Barker, in reviling the very truths 
he himself has preached. 

The end of the matter is, that supersti- 
tion would be only a touching and pathetic 
weakness but for the danger it contains. 
Begining in the prayer of single dream- 
ing enthusiast, it may end in a decree like 
that of the Inquisition, dated Feb. 15, 1568, 
condemning a whole nation to death for 
heresy. Motley calls it “the most concise 
death-warrant ever written,—three million 


people sentenced in three lines.” 
T. W.B. 


NOTES FROM THE FIMLD, 


My last work was in Abington, Ashfield, 
and Florence, Mass., and Milford, N. H. 

Abington was formerly one of the strong- 
holds of Anti-Slavery. No truer, braver 
abolitionists lived or moved anywhere than 
there, And they did live and move, and 
slave-holders and their northern abettors 
felt and dreaded their power. Now some of 
the best of them are continuing their labors 
in the cause of human emancipation as a so- 
ciety of Spiritualists; others associated 
with them, Aud an excellent work and 
warfare they are carrying on in behalf of 
Temperance, Rights of Woman, of Labor, 
and of religious emancipation and tolera- 
tion. Though identified with the Spiritual- 
ists in no way, still it gives me pleasure to 
bear witness that wherever I go, no other 
single association is doing more, if so much, 
for human emancipation and elevation. 
None surely are so brave as they in assert- 
ing and maintaining the freedom of speech 
irrespective of opinion or of sex. 

Abington gave me two excellent audiences, 
though the day was the hottest, so far, of 
the whole season. I also attended a funeral 
between our publie services; an exercise I 
did uot feel at liberty to decline. The world 
will yet learn that it is safe to be born, mar- 
ried, or buried, without the intervention of 
an ordained, pompous, pretentious priest- 
hood. 

Two Sundays I gave to Florence. By 
some mistake, my appointments on the first 
were, Florence at two, and Ashfield at half 
past five in the afternoon, the towns being 
seventeen miles apart. But both engage- 
ments were met, lectures over an hour each. 
Itold my drjver I was glad Mr. Bergh did 
not live on tlie road; but he assured me his 
horse was equal to the task, as indeed he 
proved himself. Should I meet that noble 
animal in Paradise (as Mr. Beecher thinks I 
may), I can assure him there, that I appre- 
ciated aud admired the manner in which he 
did that Sabbath day's journey." 

Ashfield is a beautiful, retired hermitage 
of a town, up to which many city people 
wisely turn their steps in summer. Among 
others, Mr. George William Curtis has a de- 
lightful villa there, brooded over by trees 
that would have graced the garden of Eden. 
And best of all about him is, he is truly 
generous in his encouragement and support. 
of the brave little band of Free Religion- 
ists, organized there a year or two since. 

Florence seems now the banner town of 
New England in support of the new faith. 
Mr. Charles C. Burleigh has labored there 
for some fifteen years, I believe; aud no 
place in the whole country exhibits more 
proofs of good work well done in the cause 
of Freedom, Virtue and Righteousness. 

And Florence has just now made another 
innovation in the installation as colleague 


with Mr, Burleigh of Miss Elizabeth M. 
Powell, late a Professor in Vassar College. 
Miss Powell is to have entire charge of the 
Sunday School, now very numerous and 
flourishing, and will supply the Sunday lee- 
ture once a month. A better selection could 
not have been made, and I was glad to learn 
that a number of the regular Unitarian min- 
isters in the region around have already 
proposed to Mise Powell an exchange of 
pulpits for a Sunday; one or two of which 
she has already accepted. 

lam sorry my “Notes” overstep the col- 
umn so generously allotted me. I hope these 
will not. 

EE; 

Will the writer of the first extract in our 
column of ‘Voices from the People,” in 
Tux Ixvex for June 17, No 77, be so kind 
as to send us his address? The letter from 
which the extract was copied cannot be 
found, and we are unable to answer the re- 
quest of a subscriber who desires to write 
to the author of it, 


Especial attention is called to a new col- 
umn advertisement of first-class books on 
our last page. They contain the very cream 
of modern thought, and most are of such a 
character as we can unqualifiedly recommend. 
Mr. Stebbins is an enterprising, reliable, 
and honorable business man; and whoever 
orders any of his books by mail may depend 
on their being carefully protected from all 
injury in transmission. These are works 
that ought to be read and re-read by every 
one desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the best minds of to-day. 


Communications, 


N. B—Correapondente must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken fo avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—Ilegibly written articles stand a very poor chance: 
publication. * 


"THE RELATION OF SCISNCE AND INTUITION, 


Iam deeply interested in the discussion of terms, as 
applied to radicals and their modes of thought and 
investigation, especially those supposed to be so dige 
tinctive in their nature and character as "the intui- 
tional and scientific schools," I have been trying to 
determine to which of them I belong, and conclude 
that some how I belong to both branches of the rad- 
ical family, with quite a near relationship to the 
citrate, And while Iam not a fanatic in the 

lefence of either, I own to something of an enthuias- 
tic love for them all. I find that Webster defines 
intuition as “the act by which the mind perceives 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, or the 
truth of things, immediately, or the moment they 
are presented, without the intervention of other 
ideas, er without reasoning and deduction" And 
acience he defines to be "in a general sense the com- 
prehension or understanding of truth or facts by the 
mind; and in phiosophy, a collection of the general 
principles and leading truths arranged in systemsti- 
cal order.” He adds “that pure science ts buit on 
self-evident trutha;” and again, "that science is also 
applied to other subjects founded on generally ac- 
Knowledged truths, as metaphysies or experi- 
ment and observation, as chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy.” I acknowledge that it seems strange to 
me, that to the cultivated minds of leading licala 
intuition and science should appear in any sense as 

to each other. To my comparatively un- 

ted mind, they complement each other; and if 
we would arrive at a mathematical certainty concern- 
ing any given truth, we must submit our intuitions 
to the searching investigations of Scientific Phil- 
osophy. That is, we must investigate the phenome- 
na of intuition, and assign rational cause for its exist- 
ence. M; itional nature accepts this as a self- 
evident fact, while my reasoning nature demands it. 
Thus when Prof. Huxley explains to us his theo- 
ry of “protoplasm,” I am interested and instructed ; 
but I see a fact connected therewith that also de- 
mands scientific investigation, namely, the action of 
my mind that intuitively comprehenda his theory. 
the subtile power that enables me here in Amer- 

ica, with the ocean rolling between us, to see the 
protoplasm in the nettle with its perpetual motion 
ashe sces it, while examining it through his mi- 
croscope in England. I wish to. know how I do 
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recognize it Vd ^ a. Saling to this 
present to v.tbet® «eati. leas, or state to them the re- 
mult of our 39 i 


clearest seer of the present time. Nor does it appear 
tome to require a great amount of bumility to go 
back of “protoplasm,” and investigate the evidence 
of design that it exhibits to our intuition. 

We hear also much said concerning spiritual and 
material, as if they were two distinct elements act- 
ing in opposition to each other; and what seems 
very absurd to my untutored thought, each one as- 
sumes to reject the other. Pray tell me, bas any ona 
seen a material thing without the spiritual element 
combined therewith? Or a spiritual element, es- 
sence or being, distinct from and independent of the 
material? I mean by spirit, “vital essence,” and not 
as defined by Webster, life or living substance inde- 
pendent of corporeal existence, intelligence apart from 
Bhysical organization ; vital essence, force, or energy, 

istinct from matter. It is no doubt true “that fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread;" and this may 
be the reasen why I, after thirty years’ experience in 
the schools of authority, called orthodox, and “dyed 
in the wool" dare to turn therefrom to our much 
abused mother Nature; while even the immortal 
and almost infallible Webster ceases to be to me ab- 
solute authority, when he differs from her. Bo I ask 
again and again, what do we know of matter or spir- 
it distinct from each other? It seems to me likea 

lay upon words. 8o also with intuition and science. 

t know we of intuition separate [rom reason, save 

ma science has classified and arranged these elements 
ofthe human mind? Or what do we know of sci- 
ence without its basis of intuition or self-evident 
truths? So if I am an intuitionalist, I am also a sci- 
entist, so far as I am capable of being one. And if T 
am « spiritualist, I am also a materialist, and the 
foundation of my faith in the one is the same for m; 
belief in the other, science being the rule or meth 
by which I prove all the sums in the arithmetic of 
human life, For it alone takes up principles and 
truths derived from self-evident facts, strips them of 
the artificial clothing with which ignorance, super- 
stition, and bigotry have obscured them, and eir 
naked simplicity and beauty places them in the tem- 
ples of wisdom, where they are like apples of gold in 
Pictures of silver, ef intrinsic value to humanity. To 
me, as one of the masses, belonging to and of the 
common people, there is a beautiful unity in all this 
variety. 

I cannot conceive of a wise, scientific materialist 
who is not also an intuitionalist. The one involves 
the other. If intuition is the ultimate of hu- 
man wisdom, then why has Nature given us rea- 
soning powers with which to test the intuitions? 
I see science reaching back to intuition, unlocking 
life's mysteries for us, showing us its separate parts, 
and putting them together again in their proper or- 
der and relations, after removing the dust and im- 
purities that have marred their action; and thus en- 
abling them to direct and control human relations 
with much greater accuracy. And again I see what 
purports to be science ignoring intuition, and it is an 
ignis fatuus, a false light, er bit of phosphorescent, 
rotten wood, brilliant in the darkness but worthless 
as an illuminator in the hour of our needs. 

I seek after mind in the abstract, meaning thereby 
a power that chooses, inclines, desires, likes, intenda, 
purposes, wills. I go back of reason to intuition, 
and I see it in the earliest dawnings of the human 
Tace, before the rensoning powers are strong enough 
to give birth to science. All these elementsare man- 
ifested in them through the action, if I may so call 
it, of the energies of pure intuition. I go back of in- 
tuition, and I find mind exhibited in the animal 
kingdom, and'science calls it instinct; and it, too, 
exercises all these elements of miad seemingly un- 
unconsciously, Even purpose and will are not want- 
ing, for instinct selects und appropristes that which 
is necessary to existence. So also do I see mind in 
tbe vegetable kingdom, fully as marked as in the oth- 
Tr ae fa seru dn Ihe familiar grape-vine or potato. 
"They travel far, when necessary, to seek for and ap- 
propriate the food essential to growth and develop- 
ment, with much more directness than human beings 
exercise with their intuitions. Still farther back I 
go, exploring the labyrinthe of Nature, asking every 
where for evidences of mind; and link after link ap- 
pe An Almighty force has welded them indisso- 

ibly together. On and on I go, searching ever, un- 
til T come to the minutest atom my mind can take 
cognizance of; and here, too, im its infinitesimal 
perfection, I see the embodiment of mind, and in ita 
simple form is wrapt up the nucleus of worlds. Yet 
I have not found any where mind distinct from mat- 
ter, nor matter independent of mind. Nor do I find 
any evidence of either in the most learned treatises 
of science. The idea evidently arises from a frag- 
mentary view of Nature, and the insufficient pow- 
er of the lens through which we look to compass the 
Infinite. 

Can I be other than religious, after making these 
researches in the volume of life? Life! Life! All is 
life! There is no death, says Nature. Form chang- 
ea, and we call it death, yet everywhere "death 
swallowed up of lite!” 

Oh my brother, I cannot expresa my appreciation 
of your little Inpex. The spirit of life and liberty 

in every column, 1 he spirit of progress and 


development inspires ite contributors and its editor, 
There are no unnatural bars in Free Religion, and 
I rejoice that we have a High Priest to iter aL 
ita altars, who will never say to humanity—"Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther; one who listens 
reverently to (be intuitions of his own soul, ac- 
knowledging and adoring the Infinite Father, and 
yet waiting patiently and hopefully for the highest 

own representative of the Infinite, the reasoning 
powers in humanity, to unfold and explain the in- 
tuitional knowledge of God, and with scientific cer- 
tainty to prove his existence, nature, and character; 
one who feels that he has not reached the limit of 
human investigation, and stands calmly on the 
threshold of a new era in the history of his race, 
when humanity, outgrown its swaddling bands, 
springs forth like a youthful athlete, strong to contend 
with and overcome error; and finally, one who holds 
in right hand the kernel of historical religions, in- 
viting to the feast of reason and the highest develop- 
ment of soul. 


Saran M. Miris. 

[The above thoughtful article expresses some 
surprise that intuition and science should ever be op- 
posed te each other. They need not be, if intuition 
is rightly understood, But the claims of intuition 
are pushed to an extravagant length by what we 
have called the "intuitional school,” inasmuch as this 
school holds it to be a spezial fuculy superior to 
reason, by which the existence of God and the cer- 
tainty of immortality are immediately known with- 
out the necessity of proof. The limitations we ob- 
served in our own use of the word have been un- 
noticed, and perhaps some little confusion has en- 
sued, Taken in its true sense, intuition is indispen- 
sable to science; but in this sense we have 
said nothing about it, since we should be obliged to 
enter upon questions unfitted for discussion in these 
columns, It was only the abuse of intuition, which 
we carefully explained, that we criticised in our late 
lecture. 

That a lady so highly intelligent as Mrs. Mills ev- 
idently is should be moved te express herself so 
warmly in approbation of THE INDEX, may well 
stimulate us to renewed exertion; and we rejoice if 
any words of ours have been of value to any one. 
Burt it concerns the very essence of Free Religion 
that no individual servant of it should for one mo- 
ment consent to regard himself as its "High Priest” 
The day of priests, high and low, is passing. rapidly 
away Henceforth Humanity shall be its own 
“High Priest ;” and whatever worker for Free Re- 
ligion allows himself, even in his own secret 
thought, to arrogate or accept any such office, plays 
the part of Judas, and betrays it with a kiss. With 
deep earnestness we must disclaim any euch insane 
pretension on our part, and emphasize our oft-uttered 
conviction that the new era will know no individual 
“leader.” We have no higher ambition than that 
of throwing into the universal treasury of the age 
the mite of our private thought—Ep.] 

+ 
THE HISTORICAL EXISTENCE OF JESUS, 


Wasmneron, D. C., May 28, 1871. 

‘Mr. Assor :—ln reply to my brief commuaication 
in which I stated that “all the proofs relied upon by 
Christians of the existence of Jesus outside of the 
New Testament have been demolished,” you cite a 
passage from Tacitus of which you say I am “appar- 
ently unaware." On the conirary, I was perfectly 
familiar with the whole passage of which you give a 
fragment. 

Ť you will turn to pages 303—397 of "The Diege- 
sis" by the Rev. Robert "Taylor, written in 1829 and 
published by J. P. Mendum, Boston, in 1800, you 
will find what seems to me a very convincing argu- 
ment against the integrity of that passage, which the 
jearned Gibbon too hastily, I think, admitted. And 
as you may not have a copy of the "Diegesis," per- 
haps you will indulge mein transcribing & part of 
Mr. 


‘aylor's argument. He says:— 

“The first. publication of ae of the ‘Annals’ 
of Tacitus was by Johannes de Spire, at Venice, in 
the year 1468, his imprint being made from a single 
manuscript in his own power and possession only, 
and purporting to have been written in the eighth 
century. From this manuscript, which none but the 
most learned would know of, none but the most cu- 
rious would investigate, and noue but the most inter- 
ested would transcribe, or be allewed to transcribe, 
—and that, too, in an and country when and 
where to have suggested but a doubt against the au- 
thenticity of any document which the authorities had 
once chosen to adopt as evidence of Christianity 
would have subjected the conscientious sceptic to 
the faggot—from this all other manuscripts and printed 

ies of thé works of Tacitus are derived,” 
‘his fact, If true, is a sufficient answer to Gibbon's 
admission as to the integrity of the passage. 

But Robert Taylor, not content with this fact alone, 
gives twenty more reasons for rejecting the 
as spurious, among which I select and gather the fol- 
lowing in substantially the author's own words: 

1. This passage, which would have served the pur- 
pose of Christian quotation better than any other in 


all the writings of Tacitus, or of any Pagan writer 
whatever, is not quoted by any of the Christian 
Fathers, nor by any writer whatever prior to the 
15th century. 

2. The passage itself, though unquestionably: the 
work of & master, betrayed the penchant of that de- 
light in blood and in descriptions of bloody horro: 
as peculiurly characteristic of the Christian dispo: 
tion as it wus abhorrent to the mild and gentle mind, 
and highly cultivated taste of Tacitus. 

3. It is falsified by the apology of Tertullian and 
the far more respectable testimony of Melito, Bishop 
of Sun is, who explicitly states that the Christians up 
to his time, the third pee J century, had never 
been victims of persecution. 

4. Tacitus has in no other part of his writings 
made the least allusion to Chriet or Christians. 

Then in regani to the testimony of Suetonius, who 
lived about the year 110, nd whose diligence and 
accuracy Gibbon relies on to. prove the persecution 
"which Tacitus describes, Robert Taylor effectually 
demolishes that testimony on pages 307—399 of his 
“Diegesis.” 

But the testimony of Paul you deem sufficient to 
establish the fact of the historical existence of Jesus, 
Indeed, with the exception of the single passage in 
"Tacitus, which, if not spurious, fails to prove nbso- 
lutely that such a person existed, but that a Christian 
sect so held, you fall back on the testimony of Paul 
alone, and say:—"Had it not been for him, Jesus 
might never have been heard of." 

So, then, the proof has been narrowed down to the 
testimony of a single man who never saw Jesus ex- 
cept in miraculous vision, who never met but two of 
the apostles, namely, Peter and sames (Gal. I, 18, 19), 
abiding with the former only fifteen days, and who, 
ignoring the regular election or appointment of Mat- 
hia as the twelth apostle (Acts 1, 26) claimed to ba 
an apostle miraculously appointed, though subse- 
quently denounced by John as a liar in setting up that 
claim (Rev. II, 1, 2). 

But whatis Paul's testimony to the existence of 
Jesus? He says he “was raised from the dead ac- 
cording to my Gospel” (2 Tim. Il, 9). That gospel 
was of course prior to either of the four we now have, 
and there is some probability at least that it was 
based upon writings that existed before the date of 
the crucifixion. There certainly did exista cospel 
and perhaps several gospels prior to any that have 
come down to us, and irom these prior records the 
four gospels of the New Testament are compiled. 
How else can we explain Christ's speaking of build- 
ing his church (Mal. XVI, 18), and of neglecting to 
hear the church (XVII, 17)? 

‘Now the sect of Essenes existed long prior to the 
Christian era, and it was from them, no doubt, that 
Paul imbibed his theology. That theology was a 
mysticism, and had its symbole and mythical person- 
ages. Among these was the Christos, the snoin! 


the crucitied, an imaginary being, whose history 
been in India ages before: ME Graves, of Ohio, 
wante to print a hook proving from history that six- 
teen Christs have suffered death on the cross, There 
may have been one such in Judea; but is it certain 
that we are to understand Paul in a literal sense when 
he speaks of that person? Robert ‘Taylor and others 
have given some very cogent reasons for believing 
that the whole story of Christ's life, death, and resur- 
rection is an astronomical fiction, Some of the carli- 
est Christian sects denied the existence of Jesus. 
In 1 John 1V, 2, and 2 John 7, that denial is censured 
as n heresy. Ín the Gospel of the apostle Barnubus, 
itis asserted that “Jesus Christ was not crucified, 
but was taken up into the third heavens" (Diegesis, 
p.373). Cenlon and Marcion taught that he was 
not born, and that he only appeared as a man (ibid, 
389) Other so-called heretics vehemently denied 
his humanity. 

I have never read Archbishop Whntely's satire on 
this disbelief; but I presume I should be ns much 
amused with it as I was with reading Bishop Wat- 
son's reply to Paine You, Mr. Editor, I suspect, 
read it without having been familiar with the argu- 
ment on the other side. Hence you affirm so confi- 
dently that “scepticism: as to the bare fact of Jesus’ 
life and death has nothing to shcw for itself except 
uncritical suspicion;” when the fact is asserted b; 
Robert Taylor “that the being of no other individu 
mentioned in history ever Inbored under such n defi- 
ciency of evidence as to its reality." —— W. H. D. 

Socia, EqrALITY —Mr. Dickson, n colored barber 
in one of the largest towns iu Mussachusetts, was 
one morning shaving one of his customers, a respect- 
able citizen, when à conversation occurred between 
them respecting Mr. Dickson's former connection 
with a colored church in the place. 

“I believe you are connected with the church in 
Elm street, Mr. Dickson ?" said the custamer. 

“No, sah, not at all.” 

“Why, are you not a member of the African 
church?” 

“Not dis year, sah.” 

“Why did you leave their communion, Mr, Dick- 
son, if f may be permitted to ask?" 

“Why, [tell you, sab," said Mr. Dickson, strap- 
ping a concave mazor on the palm of his hand, “it 
was jes like dis. I jined dat church, ia good fait, I 
gib ien dollars toward de stated preachin’ of de Gos- 

1 de fuss year, and de people all call me Brudder 

ickaon. De second year my businese not good, and 
Tonly gib five dollars. Dat year de church people 
call me Mr. Dickson. Dis razor hurt you, sah ?" 

“No, sir, goes tolerably well.” 

“Well, sah, de third year I feel berry poor—sick- 
ness in my family—an’ T gib noffin for preaching. 
Well, eah, arter dat dey call me Ole Nigger Dickson, 
and I leff "em l" — Harper's Drawer. 
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At the meeting to promote universal peace, Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott regretted that the examples of David, 
Samuel and other revengful and cruel men of a semi- 
barbarous age should be introduced to our children 
to influence their minds and Insti] into them a fi- 
miliarity with such unchristian thoughts. She ad- 
vocated pruning the Bible, as she said the Quakers 
in Philadelphia had done, by cutting out some of the 
most beautifn] psalms even, because they breathed a 
revengeful spirit.— Toedo Blade. 
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(ead to the First Independent Boclety of Toledo, April 3, 


“Now I cannot but think it necessary for me, who have 
promised to give an accurate account of our affaire, to do- 
‘scribe the actions of this prophet, so far as T have found them 
‘written down In the Hebrew books. 

Jonah had been commanded by God to go to the kingdom 
of Ninereh; and, when he was there, to pubileh It m that 
city, how it should lose the dominion it had over the nailons. 
But he went not, out of fear; nay, he ran away from God to 
‘he city of Joppa, and, finding a ship there, he went into It 
and called to Tarsus, to Cilicia: and upon the rise of a most 
terrible storm, which was so great that the ship was [n danger 
‘of sinking, the marinera, the master, and the pilot himself 
‘thade prayers and vows, in case they escaped the sca. But 
‘Jonah láy etill and covered [In the ship), without imitating 
Anything the others did; bot as the waves grew greater, and 
the sea became more violent by the winds, they suspected, 
a fn nens in eüeh cases, that some one of the persona that 
‘abled with them, was the occasion of this storm, and agreed 
to discover by lot which of them it was. When they had 
‘cant lots, the lot fell upon the prophet; and when they asked 
‘Bim whanes ba eame, aad what he had done, he fepiied that 
he was an Hebrew by nation, and a prophet of Almighty God; 
and he persuaded thom to caet him into the sea, if they 
‘would escape the danger they were In, for that he was the 
occasion of the storm which was upon them. Now at the 
first they durat not do so, as esteoming It a wicked thing to 
cast a man who was a stranger, and who had commitied ble 
Ife to them, Into such manifest perdition; bnt st Inst, when 
thelr misfortunes overbore them, and the ship was Just going 
to be drowned, and when they were animated to do It by the 
prophot himself, and by the fear concerning their own safety, 
‘they cast him Into the sea; upon which the sea became calm. 

It is also related that Jonah was swallowed down by a 
‘whale, and that, whew he had been there three days and ae 
many nighte, he wae vomited out upon the Euxine Ses, and 
this alive, end without any hurt upom his body; snd there, on 
his prayer to God, be obtalned pardon for hie sine, and went 
to the oity Nineveh, where Be stood so as to be heard, and 
preached that In a very little time they abould leso thedomin- 
fon of Asia; and when he had published this he returned. 
‘Now I hare given this account abont bim aa I found it written 
[in eur books.]" 

Jotaetwrve, Antiquition of the Jews, Bk. FX, Cb. X, $$. 


"The book of Jonah is of unknown authorship; but, 
‘as shown by the Aramman and other late forms of ex- 
pression scattered through it, it probably had its ori- 
gin soon after the Babylonian Captivity, in the sixth 
‘century before Christ. The second book of Kings 
XIV, 25] mentions a prophet by the name-of Jomh 


who flourished at the commencement of the of 
the second Jeroboam, about 825 B.C. The 
moniy ndgined, tava been composed by bim [Blec, 
monly ii , have been com by him [Bleek, 
Ei in das Alte Testament, 8. 51]; and he 
ought to be profoundly grateful to modera scholar- 
ship for having thus relieved him of all responsibility 
for some exceedingly tough stories. 

The book itself, however, notwithstanding the 
strikingly Muenchhausen-like character of its con- 
tents, is by no means unworthy the attention of rad- 
icals, Before we get through with it,I hope we 
shall discover that, like the kernels of grain buried 
for thousands of years in Egyptian mummy-cases, it 
ia capable of sprouting and bearing fruit, when drop- 
ped into the soil of radical ideas. 

Until a comparatively recent period, both the Jews 
and Christiaas believed tha’ the marvellous and gro- 
tesque narratives of the book of Jonah were authen- 
tic history. A large number of German and nearly 
all English and American theologians manifest the 
same charming simplicity. Having once been re- 
ceived among the canonical writings of the “Word of 
God,” it would of course be very dangerous to admit 
any doubt of its contents; for, argue the doctors of 
divinity, if we begin by doubting the trath of a part. 
of the Bible, we shall end by disbelieving the whole 
of it. Bo orthodoxy still swears by Jonah and his 
whale. This argument, however, for believing & 
story which requires a still vaster quopiam in its 
recipients than the story itself requires in jhe whale, 
is singularly weak. Men do not do business on any 
such principle, For instance, a bank cashier Is pay- 
ing scross his counter a large sum of money in legal 
tender. On examining the bills, he discovers one 
which has a very suspicious look. Supposing him 
to follow the logic of our learned theologians, he 
would say to himself :—“If 1 admit that this bill isa 
counterfeit, I shall make this gentleman throw ont 
all the others aa equally bad, and thus ruin the credit 
of the bank. No, no—that will never do. Bir, you 
must take all or none—to reject one of these bilis is 
to reject them all.” How long would it be before a 
bank conducted on this principle would be forced to 
suspend? Yet the Church has been doing business 
on this principle for nearly a score of centuries, ani 
vast multitudes of people still accept without protest 
all its worn-out and counterfeit bills, 

Josephus, however, whose account of Jonah varies 
considerably from the book as we have it, calls the 
record a logos, a Greek word which signifies equally 
s true or false story, and is sometimes used, like 
muthos, to designate a fable or myth. Although the 
Jewish Targum and Talmud endorsed it as history, 
‘Abarbancl, a Portuguese Jew who wrote several val- 
uable commentaries in the fifteenth century, regarded 
the book asa dream; while Kimchi, a renowned 
Spanish rabbi of the twelfth century who ranks ns 
high authority among biblical scholars of all beliefs, 
held it to be a moral rather than an historical work. 
Tn fact, common sense refuses so instinctively to treat 
tales of this character as history. that there been 
no lack of sceptics even from the earliest times. It 
must bé admitted, however, that, if the New Testa- 
ment as it is fairly represents the beliefs of Jesus, he 
very unambiguously endorses the story of Jonah — 
“A wicked and adultereus generation is seeking for 
a sign; and no sign will be given to it but the sign 
of Jonah the P et. For ns Jensh was three days 
and throe nights in the belly of the great fish, so will 
the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of Speed The mon sf eaten will stand 
up in the j pt with this generation, and will 
condemn it; for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah; and lo! something more than Jonah is here." 
(uae XII, 39-40, Noyes’ translation. Compare 

itt. XVI, 4; and Luke XI, 29. All these passages 
are in Tischendorf's text.] 

This unqualified endorsement by the New Testa- 
ment Jesus of Jonsh's marine adventures and suc- 
cessful missionary tour is one main reason why theo- 
logians cannot afford to allow any doubt of their trnth ; 
for while nothing could be more natural on radical 
principles than that Jesus should share the universal 
errors of is people, orthodoxy cannot for a moment 
concede that the omniscient God would set his sig- 
net-seal to ^ fable. Hence the great orthodox theolo: 

ians, from Augustine down, have felt constrained to 
lieve what Jesus himself s » explicitly sanctioned. 

Being thus id the historic truth of 
the book of J orthodoxy makes the most of it, 
and endeavors to gay the most astounding fish- 
story of an Interpreting Jonah's escape 
from the wi 
or proj 


ley as a solemn, dential type 
of the resurrection of Christ, and by ex- 
fae hia errand to the Ninevites as foreshadow- 
ing the admission of the Gentiles to Christ's salva- 
tian throngh the preaching of the apostles, This, 


they declare, was what Jesus meant by saying that | Jonah excepting in 


no “sign” should be given to the Jews but the “sign 
of Jenah thc prophet;" and they according! 
the prophet'a career as an essential part of what they 
call the “Divine economy." Itisnot known whether. 
poor Jonah himself, iguorant of these mysterious res- 
sons why he should be shot without warning into a 
whale's digestive cavity, considered this "Divine 
gconomy” as very economical of his comfort, But 
his comfort was no part of this “economy.” He bim- 
self was of no consequence. The object to be se- 
cured was the furnishing a “sign” to sceptical Jews 
several hundreds of years later; and although he 
would doubtless have felt himself highly honored by 
being selected for this very important purpose, if he 
had only understood it at the time, he may be par- 
doned for some bewilderment and vexation under 
the circumstance, i Y 
oun] owever, for a moment, the sign and the 
thing elgnified, and see to what ridiculous shia or- 
thodoxy is driven in order to preserve its faith in an 
infallible Bible. Orthodox theology teaches that the 
second Person of the Trinity, the infinite God him- 
self, moved by compassion fora perishing worl 
descended from the throne of the universe, assum 
the humsn form, submitted to countless insults and 
cruelties from wicked men, allowed himself to be put 
to a shameful death, Jay three days in the tomb, rose 
again from the dead, ascended into heaven, and thus 
opened a way of salvation to all who would flee from 
ie "wrath to come.” Strained and unnatural ss the 
whole theory is, it is at least not undignified; it ap- 
peals powerfully to the imagination; it bas even a 
certain dramatic sublimity of conception, which has 
inspired some of the noblest poems ever produced by 
human genius. Now put this theory by the side of 
the atory of Jonah, and see how grotesque and infi- 
nitely absurd it makes this story look, if taken as a 
Divinely intended “sign''or foreshadowing of the 
grand drama of salvation. The voluntary entrance 
of the omnipotent God of all the universe into tha 
awful mystery and darkness of death, for the purpose 
of rescuing from eternal woe a lost and helpless hu- 
manity,—this, forsooth, is symbolized by a handful 
of scared sailors pitching a passenger over the ship's 
side into the gullet of a big fsh! "The victorious exe 
it of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords from the 
gates of Hades and his triumphal re-acension to the 
glory and splendor of hir own everlasting throne,— 
this 1e symbolized, forsooth, by the spasmodic throes 
of a sick whale in a fit of vomiting, and his efforts to 
get rid, in the easiest possible manner, of prey that 
satill on hisstomach! And this disgusting acene was 
the best “sign” or symbol that could be devised by 
the Almighty himself, in order to typify his own au- 
et part in the solemn drama of the Crucifixion and 
urrection! ‘That he should wish to introduce the 
great and terrible of Mount Calvary by a 
Contemptible little farce played eight hundred years 
before, out of sight of all mankind, on the shore of a 
far distant sea, is eo ridiculous n notion that ortho- 
doxy itself, out of regard for the dignity of its own 
“scheme of redemption,” should find some way of 
jecting it,—by the whale's way, if no better offera. 

.cconlin to every rule of literary criticism, it is im- 
possible that the farce of Jonah and the tragedy of 
the Cross should be attributed to the same author. 
A “sign” so ludicrously incongruous with the hing 
signified is manifestly due to the desperate efforts ol 
orthodoxy to save the infallibility of its Bible. 

Bome modern commentators, as Gesenius, De 
Wette, Rosenmueller, Friedrichsen, and others, have 
been disposed to see in the story of Jonah and the 
"whale a transformation or modification of two Greek 
myths, although the hypothesis is extremely unlike- 
ly. When Neptune an d Ap ilo Lad built the walle 
of Troy, and been refi by Laomedon, king of 
Troy, the promised reward, Neptune senta terrible 
sea-monster to ravage the coasts of the country. As 
the only means of freeing the people from this 
scourge, Laomedon, in obedience to the oracle, ex- 
posed bis own daughter Hesione, bound to a crag by 
the sea-shore, asa prey to the monster. Hercules, 
returning luckily just at this time in his vessel froth 
the Euxine, slew the monster, and thus rescued the 
maiden from her peril. This is the story as told by 
Ovid, Diodorus Siculus, and Apollodorus, In later 
writers. as in Lycophron's Cassandra (whom Niebuhr 
places in the second century after Christ), it is told 
that Hercules was himself swallowed by the monster, 
or even leaped voluntarily into his open jaws; and 
still later it is sald by Christian writers that he was 
thres days in the creature's belly. But these later 
additions do not belong to the original Greek myth, 
and they may haye been suggested by the story o 
Jonah if The other Greek myth—that of the 
rescue of Andromeda froma similar monster near 
Jop] by Panen, who turned him to stonc with the 
head of Medusa—is probably a variation of the one 
just mentionzd, and bns no likeness to the story of 
the nate of the locality where 
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‘the beast appeared. F. Baur discovers In the story 
the traces of a Babylonian myth, which describes à 
monster called Oannes, half man and half fish, as 
e@oming daily from the Red Sea into the neighborhood 
of Babylon, and as teaching the people the arts, acl- 
ences, and religion, The pointa of resemblance are 
in the names Jonah and Oannes, and in the preach- 
ing of religion by both; and while I think thisa 
more plausible origin of the Jonah story than either 
of the Greek myths I have referred to, I doubt much 
dt is the true one. Most likely the author of the book 
drew either on his own imagination or on some le- 
gend floating among his own people. 
‘The book of Jonah, however, if regarded according 
to the probable intention of its author, is by no means 
oid of merit. Of course it has no claim to be 
i as historical, nor do I feel at all sure that 
it was meant to be so considered; and I cannot agree 
"with those who think there may possibly have been 
some small basis of fact for the alle; mission of 
Jonah to the Assyrians. The work was in all likeli- 
hood designed to teach a moral lesson in the pure 
form of a parable or apologue. Its chief aim, at any 
Tate, is didactic, and not historical. The Assyrians 
remained idolaters to the end; and there is no evi- 
dence of any such mission aa that of Jonah ta any 
Gentile nation. This would contradict point-blanl 
the narrow Judaic notion that the Hebrews were the 
chosen people, the sole favorites, of Jehovah. In fact, 
the object of the book seems to have been to make this 
very contradiction,—"to oppose the narrow religious 
egotism [ Purticularismus] which prevailed through- 
out the bulk of the Jewish people—the conception 
of Jehovah, the one true God worshipped by them- 
selves as being only their own God, as having his 
abode only in their own land, and as embracing only 
their own nation in his paternal love: the conception 
‘that it was right to cherish towards all other nations, 
as such, only hostile feelings, and instead of their 
conversion to wish only for their destruction.” 
[Bleek, p. 574]. The truth is that the grand moral 
of the book of Jonah is to teach, ina manner far 
more catholic and impressive than that of any other 
. book of the Old Testament, the universal, all-compre- 
hensive love of God towards all mankind, heathen 
as well as Jews; and in this it is a very striking an- 
ticipation of the noblest idea taught by Paul, the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, namely, that God has 
no respect for persons or nations, but regards all the 
human race ns equally bis children. Ni 
is even broader and more liberal than that of Paul; 
for, while Paul required all men to believe on the 
Lord Jeeus Christ as their aavior, the book of Jonah 
"would require them. only to believe on God, and to 
seek his favor by simply abandoning the evil of their 
"ways. These, surely, were great nnd grand ideas; 
and if modern thought goes farther still, abolishing 
that fear of God which was the motive appealed to 
by the hero of the parable, they are none the less re- 
markable in that early period, and none the less en- 
titled to respect because mixed up with wild and 
guilds imaginations of ichthyological impossibili- 


jes, 
The story of Jonah is, of course, historically in- 
credible and scientifically absurd; but none the less 
is its moral teaching in many respects sublime. 
Clothed in the uncouth imagery of oriental fiction, 
and yet strikingly free from the spasmodic, over- 
strained, and distorted language which is the vice of 
modern poetizers, the moral sentiments of the Jewish 
people, as expressed by their prophets, psalmista, 
and even chroniclers, took on a form sometimes gro- 
tesque but always impressive and commanding, Te 
older I grow and the more radical I become, the 
more profoundly am I filled with admiration for the 
massiveness, the ruggedness. and the strength of the 
faith with which those old Hebrews believed in the 
moral law. To be sure, they often present very gros 
symbols of their Jehovah, and paint him asa huge, 
brawny, muscular giant, riding about on clonds and 
whirlwinds, shaking the mountains with earthquakes, 
and melting the hills with fire. But nevertheless 
was he to them a moral being—their personified, 
though Imperfect, ideal of Justice and purity. It may 
be superstition; but Iam grateful to them for thua 
cleaving to the great truth that THE UNIVERSE HAB 
A CONBCIENCE—that Hight and wrong are not identi- 
cal to Eternal Being—that in his moral consciousness 
Man is an epitome of the All of Things, With all 
their childish anthropomorphism, this thonght in 
their minds struggled to find expression; and when 
I ponder upon it, Í find that, before its stupendous 
esty, we too are but as babbling babes. He that 
Bees the moet shall be able to say the least. 
Making, then, all due allowance for the fantastic 
. exterior of the book of Jonah, I wish to get at its 
core. Let me try to tell you of some solid truths I 
find in the general tenor, bearing, and spirit of the 
tale; and if I use it freely, it is to bring out what I 
dare say it was not in the conscious intent of the au- 
thor to express, but what nevertheless mus! have lain, 
as it were, in the background ef his consciousness. 
‘We never, perhaps, fully intend the best things in our 
dest sayings; but if others find in any of our words 
any fine thought or large truth, the chances are that 
it at least lay in embryo in our minds. I credit the 
author of this book, therefore, with having taught a 
Detter lesson, after all, than he was aware of; and it 
is this I want to get at, Taking his story aa I find it, 
‘I want to see what gold can be got from the ore,— 
"what moral values it can be made to yield. 


to escape by fi ht, may be taken 
as illustrating all ugly and hard duties, Jonah isun- 
willing to make the long journey and rum its riske. 
Bo the poor fool shirks the task—tries to run away 


from God—forgets that God is within him, and can 
by no possibility be left behind. The deserter from 
duty deserts nothing but his own integrity and peace 
of mind. These he may leave in his rear; but the 
omnipresent obligation, the internal avenger in his 
own soul, embarks on ship-board with him. Go 
where he may, this is his travelling compenlon, con- 
stant as his shadow. When a man swallows poison, 
there is no cure in flight, no safety in figetness of 
foot. But and ‘dodged duty is arsenic in 
the soul itself; and though the delinquent takes ref- 
EE in mia or Kamtechatka or the farthest isle 
of the Pacific, there is no antidote but PA parna 
Bo Jonah found that, by fleeing from God, from the 

t duty, he had only become a curse to himself. 
ot that a good lesson—as good for radicals as for 
bibliolaters? 


But not only did he become a curse to himself, but 
also to his companions. The ship is overtaken by a 
hurricane, and all sre in equa! peri. The Fates pur- 
sue him, and would sink the ninety and nine inno- 
cent rather than let go the one guilty. The belief that 
a criminal or unholy person on ship-board endangered 
the vessel's safety was a common one in antiquity. 
The Greeks of othrace believed that no one 
initiated in the ancient mysteries of their island had 
ever suffered shipwreck: and Theophrastus tells of 
a timid man who, going to Athens to celebrate the 
world-renowned Eleusinian mysteries, first iia 
asked each of his fellow passengers on the vessel 
he had been initiated,—thereby implying a belief that 
the presence of even a single uninitiated person might 
send the ship to the bottom. Thus the renegade Jo- 


nah, by his guilt, brought the lightnings of God on 
his companions. Granting the superstition, is there 
no truth here? If you and I did but realize how our 


private goodness er wickedness involves the welfare 
of our fellow-men,—if we could but trace the ramifi- 
cations of the evil in which we allow ourselves, out 
to its consequences in our neighbors and (above all 
in our children and children's children,—if we coul 
bot perceive that we ascend life's mountain as tour- 
ists climb the Alps, each lashed to his fellow, and that 
the stumblin; ‘of obe may be the destruction of all,— 
then, depend upon lt, we should be less lax in the 
Judgment we on our own hidden infidelities to 
the still, small voice. Concealment is but postpone 
ment of detection. We cheat nobody in the end, for 
the evil we secretly cherish at Jast stares the world in 
the face in the wretchedness of our neighbors or our 
posterity. There isa solidarity of moral destiny as 
well as of present interests among mankind, 80 
much of troth there is in the old dogma of “Adam's 
federal headship of the race." No ship's crew is 
safe with a Jenah on board. The storm that came 
upon the luckless voyagers in the story is but the 
dramatic statement of a great natural law. It is trae 
in substance that the wrong we do recoils in woe, not 
only on ourselves, but on others, even on our best-be- 
loved. The drunkard drinks death not to himself 
alone; the forger signs away his own integrity and 
the prospects of his family ; the liar tainta with insin- 
cerity the very air we breathe; the murderer staba 
society in his victim, Of whatever nature it may be, 
the degradation we inflict upon ourselves brings a 
curse upon bumanity, and may shipwreck those with 
whom we sail the voyage of life. So I see a terrible 
truth in the storm that threatened to engulf the fe 
tive Jonah and the whole ship's crew in one and the 
same destruction. A stern law, you say; but man 
did not muke it and cannot repeal it. Set it down as 
hardest fact that, while we are morally asleep or off 
our guard, the woe that darkens silently over our 
leeds may burst with all the fury of a cyclone on 
pe heads that we would most anxiously shield from 
rm. 


With the insight of mon penta, the writer makes 
Jonah himself betray the hitherto close-guarded se- 
cret of his own conscience. The God he was fleein; 
from he bore all the time in his own bosom. ^| 
know," saya he, “that for my sake this great tempest 
is upon you." "As murderers sometimes voluntarily 
confess, and out of sheer self-torment beg to be hung, 
80 Jonah bids the crew to fling bim overboard. Ha 
would rather perish alone than in a hecatomb of his 
own victims. In the story, however, all goes as in a 
novel, merrily as a mi bell. The storm is 
quelled, the ship is saved, and Jonah is installed in a 
Min state-room in a quite unprecedented craft, with 
e transportation to the end of his voyage. I con- 
fess I cannot get much meaning, moral or otherwise, 
out of that fish episode. It turns the doctrine of a 
special Providence into broad burlesque. The 
learning of Agassiz himself would be in the 
attempt to determine the species of the fish. Some 
believe it to have been a whale, others a porpoise, 
others a dolphin, others a peculiar kind of shark with 
an enormous throat, others a creature specially fitted 
up for the occasion to serve as a travelling submarine 
pol The probes is is Edd ichthyology. 
'O escape lisagreeable suppositions natu 
connected with the sojourn in a stomach that diz. 
charged its proper functiona and thus to rescue the 
prophet from a bath ef gastric juice, Bishop Jebb 
cied that the whale put Jonah into a cavity of ite 
throat, a receptacle capable, as he mp according to 
naturalists, of containing a merchant ship's Jolly-boat. 
full of men boosh the boat would surpass 
Tapley himself, if it continued to be “jolly” under 
such circumstances, Jonah found leisure, it seems, 
in his snug retreat, to compose a metrical or 


(m reality no proper part of the book as we 
ve it) of thanksgiving for hia deliverance from the 
sea, which he would hardly have felt inspired to do 


unless he had found his quarters reasonably comfort- 
able. Out of this marvellous adventure I can extract 
no other moral than this, that, whenever a man is 


swallowed by a whale, the most useful occupation of 
his time is to write h; This will at least 
save bim from temptation of prying teo closely into 


the domestic arrangements of hia host, 

One of the most surprising features of the stery is 
the great Amyn city on Deiis the warnings of 

ie n ty on ng the warnings oi 
Sons, They at once repented en masse of all their 
wickedness, proclaimed a public fast, and put om 
sackcloth from the least to the greatest. The king 
left hie throne and sat down on an ash-heap, and pro- 
claimed that neither man nor beast should eat er 
drink, but that both “man and beast should be covered 
with sackcloth and ery mightily unto God.” A Greek 
historian relates that on one occasion the Persians 
cut the hair of their animals as well as their owm 
hair in dokn of pubic mourning (Herodotus, C 
cap. 24); but the furnishing of every besat wit! 
suit of sackcloth seems to have been original with 
the king of Nineveb. The tailors must have made 
money out of Jonah’s preaching. Perhaps the cam- 
ela were allowed to appear in camel's-hair shawls. 
At any rate the people were converted, and God for- 
bore to execute hls threat of destroying the zu. 
Never was missionary or revivalist so wonderfully 
successful as Jonah. ` Elder Des ‘been lately 
trying to convert all Boston ; but success appears 
thus far to have been very limited. He ought to take 
lessons of Jonah. The truth is that great cities are 
seldom converted by wholesale. Yet good orthodox 
people believe the story of the conversion of Nine- 
veh who would be as sceptical as you orl of the con- 
version of Chicago or New York. Miracles of this 
sort are credible to-day, even by those who most 
strenuously defend them, only when located in very 
distant places and times. 

But the story nevertheless brings out a most natu- 
ral trait of character in Jonah by representing him. 
as disappointed at the success of his own mission. 
He had told the Assyrians that God would destroy 
their city in forty days, and seems quite mortified 
that his prediction was not fulfilled, Their conver- 
sion deprived him of the luxury of saying with ex- 
ultation—'T told you so!” So he grew with 
God on account of his mercy, and Bad oni ie occa 
sion a severe fit of the sulks. This is very true to 
human nature in some of its aspects, Jonah had 
beeu driven into the ministry by fear of the conse. 
quences to himself, not drawn into it by love of his 
fellow-men. He had tried to shirk his duty, and had 
been coerced into fulfilling it by three daya' impris- 
onment inan improvised lock-up, Hence he took 
no pleasure in the salvation of the poor heathen whom 
he was sent to save, and yielded to the selfish prompt. 

of his character. How true it is that serving a 
noble cause will ennoble those only who serve it 
nobly! Many aman went into our own civil war 
with purely selfish motives, and came out of it um. 
baptized by the grand {nspirations of a struggle for 
the rights of man. It is quite possible to serve me. 
chanically or selfishly the divinest of causes; and he 
who does so remains unconsecrated by the unselfish 
sacrifice of private interests to the unlvereal welfare. 
‘There is many a Jonah among those who profess to 
be toiling for humanity, In reality they are only 
ping oe themselves. The mart; 


e wins no crown 
ls to forget himself in the pios for which he 
suffers. His vanity or his selfishness neutralizes the 
merit of all his sacrifices, There are deep lessons 
here in the story of the soured prophet, The mest 
cause must be served with the dignity and moral 
grandeur of self-forgetfulness. It is enough to have 
spoken our best and bravest word, to have done our 
truest and noblest act, Whoever goes beyond this 
and looks for reward, is no worthy servant of truth, 
The great Power that rules the universe follows & 
higher law than our selfish expectation, and becomes 
n cat's-paw to no pirate egotism of man. This ia 
the grand moral of Jonah's peevishness and its re- 
buke; and it ism lesson everlaatingly true. If we 
carry home a fuller appreciation of it from a little 
thought on this quaint old book of Jonah, I think 
wena not have spent our hour this morning in 


PREMISES NOT WELL TAKEN. D 


pua ‘the Christian Radical, of Pitteburgh, Pa., May By 
it did not involve such serious conseq 
it would be diverting to see how the editor of the Tet 
ledo Ixpex builds up men of paper and straw, and 
then levels on them, st long range, his heaviest guns. 


Straw men are not hard to 
per men offer no resistance. This ise chap wees 


some men have of acquiring celebrity. But it as 


ate the falee premise, 
e argues well, 
acutely. He is a very Aristot logie: 
Bo subtile is he, indeed, that "o OPS ns 
e 
xi "A adr, "imis Bonth end Seth west sida 
conclusions no one can complai ¥ 
sound, Never hound followed sect ini mr 
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firmament. 

lanity. He has a conceit. This, or he sets his came- 
takes a reflex of the sect'a Christ—the 

Romanist Christ, or the Protestant Christ, or the 
Calvinistic Christ, or the Lutheran Christ. That 
from one or all of these there should be en in 
his consciousness an ill-omei lean, unseemly, un- 
natural, discordant and incomplete Jesus, is manifest 
enough. And that the editor of Tae Ixprx should 
ge out oral humor with such a person, is not par- 
pally surprising. If this wereall, we would be si- 

it 

But he mistakes at a more vital point. The sect's 
Christ is not God's Christ. The Christ of the creed 
4s not the Christ of God; the Christ of the New Tes- 
tament is not the Christ of Trent, Augsburg, or West- 


sources, 
could not infer or conclude uj such a poor dwarf 
‘as the Inpex editor conceives, and writes out in hia 
discourses of Free Religion. Take an instance from 


aman Christiani 
responsible for Mr. Abbot's 


recogniz- 

the facte as written in history and testified to in 

versal consciousness, reveals what Reason is able 
and will to do in view of them. No euch Christ 
as Mr. Abbot outlines and announces is held in the 
record of the Revelation of God; no such Christ ever 
stood on the earth, or instructed She people or pro- 
nounced a Mr. A. does not fairly with 
the Son of L 


But there is a sublime record with all the ordinary 
‘proofs of genuineness and authenticity, that reveals ns 
a great Christ, [A uuu s of m beauty, 

A lom, insight, reason and sympa- 
ith Readies aB atuo and spirit, and with- 
al of such mighty utterance and deed and such all-em- 
‘bracing and helpful life, that to be out of accord with 
him, to refuse to break with hiin, to havea de- 
sire averse to him, indicates fearful spiritual lapse, and 
in spite of one's conceit, a fatal laci 
and in whose great presence it looks 
learnedly of Nature and Law and Reason as if He too 
did not w of these in their normal condition and 
possibility, and so what was eternally due to them, 

To these original sources and with an unbiased 
mind Mr, Abbot certainly has never gone. He could 
not 20 have we think, and come away with the 

he gives us, or bi back to us such a heart- 
less result. What he calls Christianity is the merest 
fancy, the most chaotic dream. It may come well 
enough from the dead creeds or the shallow and sel- 
fish pi of the mere churchman, but it can no more 
ome from the Lord Jesus Christ than you can get 
it out of the aun in the high noon of summer, or 
and wreck out of the high and yen. 
«cal order of the stars. “Outside of such Christlanity” 
as he has ht out or concluded upon he may well 
"stand," as he declares. We too do “stand outside” 
ofit. From such unnatural, unhistoric and barren 
Christ as he conceives he may well stand absolved. 
Bo do we, indeed. There is no Kinship between him 
and the Christ we have found in the Testament. 

But there és a Christianity whose zone is limitlees, 
that includes all, is inward to all, that is answer to all 
quest of heart and reason, "outside" of which we 
would not stand if we could, "outside" of which Mr. 
Abbot cannot stand if he would. And there isa 


Christ, so self centred, so in travail of creative work 
and so conditional of all there is in nature 
‘and soul, so deep and universal in his heart-throbs, 


h and paternal 

fh to pity him, to ity us all- end to be patient 
with his folly; but after the editor of Taz INDEX has 
Closed his bitter crusade agalnst Him, Jesus will stil 
live on, regnant and royal, in the highest type of 


[Mr. Schindler, the editor of the Christian Radical, 
iso man of ability, and frequently of real liberality of 
feeling, though sometimes he writes very weak, very 
arrogant, and very bitter paragraphs. He should 
Jearn that sarcasm, to be effective, must be courteous. 
"This we say with no special reference to the above ar- 
ticle, thoagh not wholly inapplicable to it 

‘The “Christ of the new Testament” ia not the 
idealized Christ of Mr. Schindler, who worships a fig- 
ment of his own brain. We stick to the record, and 
find many false and foolish things attributed to Jesus. 
init. But the Christ of Orthodoxy is neither that of 
the New Testament nor that of the CAristian Radi- 
cal, but rather that of the great Christian creeds: believ- 


ed by all sects. These affirm that the man Jesus is 
the incarnate eternal God. Will Mr. Schindler ven- 
ture to deny this? Yet what is such a God, if not 
“human,” as we said? Mr. Schindler must excuse 
us if we decline to accept his sporadic and "radical" 
thought as the standard of Christianity. For this we 
turn to history and eristing institutions. That the 
"human God” is still worshipped all about ue, the fol- 
lowing article is a good illustration.—Ep.] 


JESUS CHRIST I5 GOD. 
[From the Milwankee Indez, May 4.) 
The human race, in evei 
lr n, E hi rity, and perl 
jo the senses. To the majority, a: hag 
the invisible ia not quite sli The pi ph- 
er who bas calculated and located his hitherto undis- 
covered star resta not until his eye beholds it through 
his glass. So urgent have been the wants for a phys- 
ical manifestation of Jehovah, that some have select- 


ler- 
ed beet that God should manifest Himself to Man in 
the person of Jesus Christ, No philosophy, oman 
or divine, has ever yet shown bow it might kave been 


bettered, Was hea mere man? If yea, then any 
other man would have done as well He might 


have furnished a substitute, or concilisted Pilate and 
Herod snd the populace, and avoided a crucifixion 
As n man, he was no greater than John the Baptist, 
contemporary than whom "a greater had not arisen 
aman of god-like heroism, and of all t 
qualities and elements which constitute the noblest 
specimen of humanity. John was aperfect man. Je- 
sus Christ was more—a perfect God—the invisible— 
the Unknown by himself—made visible to the phys- 
akin 


ical senses ig upon himself the penalty incurred 
and the jodgment which had been pronounced sgainst 
mankind. his own inherent power He arose, 
leading capti 


ty captive, snd is now‘and will be the 
eternal, visible festation of God to the redeemed 
dads realms above, as he was to His disciples on 
How can this be? How can it be other wise? 
God is reasonable toward His subjects ; so reasona- 
ble that He has ever been logically emot 
Himself to us Y repeated experiments, miracles 
suggestions. He has not commanded even the wis- 
est man to comprehend Him as an abstraction. But 
when he comes in human form, and rea- 
sons, and by his wonderful acts, which in the nature 
of things can be done and performed by omnipotence 
alone, proves and demonstrates to the physical and 
mental senses, that all power in the universe is pos- 
sessed by him, is it unreasonable that He should ask 
and | expect us to believe —aye, to worship Him, and 
to endorse His declarstion—“I and my Father are 
one. 


manifested himself in the series of his developments. 
We acknowl that humanity is progressing in al) 
ways, and we declare it to be every man's task to as- 
sist In this Improvement with all his powers. 8. We 
acknowledge the indestructibillty of the Essence In 
all the phenomena of the ~Wellgeist,” and, conse- 
quently, also in men; and we therefore consider death 
to be only the transition into a new form of temporal 
existence. 4. We acknowledge that there must be s 
retribution for all actions, but this is only a temporal 
nature. 5. We acknowledge that all those actiona 
are which are in harmony with the principle of 
the ice, Sater of sl] men, and which tend te 
the progress of humanity. All actions not In accord- 
ance with this are objectionable. 6. We acknowledge 
the notion of “God,” as the idea of absolute perfec- 
tion, to be a postulate of human reason. The ethics 
of the Meunge" are: 1, The commands of liberty: 
Be moderste, be calm, be true, be clean, be indus- 
trious, be economical. 2. The commands of Justice 
are: Offend not, lll-treat not, kill not, cheat not, 
steal not, rob not. 3. The commands of love are: 
Be courteous to all, be compassionate with the un- 
happy, be cheerful with the happy, assist the poor, 
tend the sick, protect the weak. The head of the 
new sect is Dr. Hippo Tauachinsky, and its presi- 
dent, the weaver, jetan of Funthaus, 
Vienna. Nothing is as yet stated regarding the form 
of worship to be adopted in the new community, or 
mia the number of its adherente.— Cincinnati Israa- 


Sincerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit of 
the Koran; what bas rendered it precious to the wild 
Arab men—| 


—————— 
‘The worst way to improve the world is to condemn 
It. — Festus. 


Poices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


——"Bome kind friend has ordered Tae IDEE 
sent to my address for the current year, and T assure 
you it is à present that is very much valued and ap- 

reciated, I would not be without it for five times 

ta piar It seems to me that a new era is dawni: 
in the history of man, as regards his religious belief. 
But a few years ago, the clergy even in this eplight- 
ened part of the country preached the everlasting 
torture of hell-fire and brimstone as the inevitable 
doom of the great majority of the human race, in {ta 
moat literal sense. They preached it because a ma- 
jority of the people were credulous enough, superati- 
tous enough, and sufficiently priest-bound, to believe 
it But now, since a of the people here 
have thrown off some of the old shackles that bound 
them to such menstrous ideas, and indulged in a lit- 
tle more free thought and investigation, this doctrine 
has become rather unpopular, and therefore the 
clergy have, as a rule, quit presching it in its literal 
sense. Priestcraft advances Just as fast as science, 
intelligence, free thought, &c., compel it to, and not & 
bit faster; and it is ever trying to drag them off the 
tosd of into the mire and ditches of 
orance and superstition. But it does my soul 
good to know that there are such noble and fearleas 
men as the editor and contributors to the editorial 
columns of Tax Ixpex, Parker Pillabury, J. P. Men- 
dum, J. W. Pike, and many others whose boundless 
love of truth and fearless determination to find it 
anà publish it and proclaim it to the world, is des- 
tined to revolutionize the ideas of the people, and 
cause them sooner or later to free themselves from 
this bondage of soul and thought and make them 
happier, better, nobler.” 


——"Am very sorry to trouble you, but must have 
Tax Ixpx, if it should cost another subscription. 
In this section there are but three regular readers of 
Tue INDEX, and they are becoming noted for their 
‘Infidelity.’ Iam glad of it, for one, and hope I can 
induce a few $2 out of some that cannot explain 
miracles and other Christian ideas to their own sat- 
isfaction or any one's else. In fear of being contam- 
inated with the ‘wicked little sheet,’ they will not 
touch it, until they are cornered, and you know pop- 
ular influence controls them, and must be broken be- 

fore we can have success.” 


—“Enclosed find ten cents, for which send me 
ten copies of the tract containing “Truths for the 
Times. Being in harness from early to late, I have 
no time to devote to other work, even for Tux Im- 
DEX, though in that case it would be a labor of love. 
I think, however, I can distribute ten copies to að- 
vantage, and if you receive only one aubecriber as 
the reauit, I aball feel amply repaid.” 


———"'Please send me a sj en copy of Tus In- 
DEX. I have read an article in the World which in- 
terests me, and I want to subscribe to your paper, if 
E ia not too Onido T have been writing articles 

for some years in our village papers, but they refuse 
the Dest, Becso they rather go against the general 
run of ideas." 


—‘I will send the rest of yearly subscription in 
few days, for I cannot do without TRE INDET. It 
is what Í have thirsted for since 1855, when I out- 
grew Orthodoxy. May Free Religion have pure ad- 
vocates, free from all trickery, outspoken, trutb-liv- 
ing men end women, ever desires yours in love of 
truth.” 


——"I rejoice In the success of your paper, and 
am personally very grateful to you." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer Inperenpsnt Socierr.—The regalar mostings of 
thle Society will be suspended during the months of July and 
Angust. Special notice will be given of any occasional meet- 
ings that may be hel 

———————— 


HECEIVED. 


Tux LrrxorHxzwiwpo Corres. By Arthor Helps, Author of 
the "Spanlsb Conquest of America." New York: O.P. 
Poman & Sons, Association Bollding. 1871. 1tmo. Two 
vols. in one; pp. 77, 307. 

Op axo New. Special Namber for “Commencement,” July, 
1871, Published Monthly. Boston: Roberta Brothers, 148 
‘Washington St. $4.00 a Year. 

Tus HERALD or HRALTE AND JOURNAL OF PRTSICAL CUUTUBR. 
Now York: Woon & Houanoox, Publishers, 18 & 15 Laight 

"Br. $2.00 a Year. 

Hows ann HzaLTH. A Monthly Magasine devoted to Health 
andthe HomeCircle. W. R. Dx Puy & Baoraza, Publish- 
ers, 85 Broadway, New York. $1.0 a Year. 

Ixavecmariow at Baldwin University, Barea, Ohio, Thursday, 
June 81871, Addresses, &e. Cleveland, O,: Printed aè 
the “Christian Advance’ Office, 14 & 16 South Water St. 
m. 
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Cumas Assoctarion. [New Tract by Cuaxzse K Waa 
712, 45 Bowdoln Bt., Boston.] 
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Poetry 


[For Tax bozz.) 
THE STATUE. 


BY FREDERIO R. MARVIN. 


For Art with busy hand I wrought: 

I held the chisel day by day, 
‘Until the stone I saw assume 

The form that I bad shaped in clay. 


Alone 1 wrought, nor would I see 

The friends that I had known before; 
1 could not love them lese, but O, 

I loved the marble statue more! 


‘The stone I shaped with cunning skill, 
And formed the limba with tender grace; 
‘My paeelon strange and deep I wrought 
In love npon the upturned face. 
Bat while I wrought, s allver cloud 
Came softly from the bending eky,— 


A spirit went from God to dwell 
And beam within the tender eye. 


Bo he who loaves tho 
Tn silence eha; 

From God a life shall 
Upon the statue he Ae regt 


The Hudex. 


JULY 8, 1871. 


ey world, 
lo toons 


Tha Editor of Tum Ixwex does not old himself responsible 


No notice vili be taken of anonymous communications. 


XA Complete files of Tax Inpex for 1870, noatly bound with 
Mack morocco backs and marbled covere, will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of $2.50 and T» cenis postage. Only a 
limited number can be furnished. 


E ps ron Tae Tines, 
x Tue Inpex ie (he title ofa neatly printed tract of vix- 


m REPRESENTATIVE PAPER 


ioen mblished by Tux IDRX Association, containing 
the Fifty Amrmatione® and "Modern. Principles,” Together 
t a 


advertisement of Tax Ixpzx. Twelve Thousand Cop- 
ive been struck of. The tract is designed for grutultous 
lbutlon. One Hondred Copies will be sent for One Dol 

r a less number at the same rate—one cent a copy. Paci 
‘ill be sent freo to rhone who Will Circulate them, butare 
Able to pay for them. 


. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engagemente to 
lecture on RavioaL ReizoioN, either for single Lectures rfr 
Cours of Lectures on a evenings. Address 


swith Hat of subjecta will be sent on application. 
ET Mr. PILLSBURY has concinded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tux Ixpex by which he vi 
mal A special object to introduce that pees ne widely as 
le, as an organ of the most advanced religious rionght 
times, and will report regularly through li» colamne. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


Carrraz $100,000, Buanzs Baca $100. 

No eubecription is payable until $50,000 shall have been 
subscribed; end then only ten (10) per cent. will be payable 
annually. No indebtednese can be Incnrred fn any current 
year by the Association beyond ten (10) per cent. of the stock 
at that time actually subscribed. Subscriptions are respect- 
fully solicited from all friends of Free Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


z 


ESSSESESÜSEBESSSSSBEEBERS 


= 


Cocueany’ PY 
Gro. Hoary, 


Norihnaipton, 


‘Hats, 

Jexnixds, Tonica, 
3, Srvorpexs, Painesville, 
Cant 


Post, Mon Mich., Three 
TMm, Sacremento, Cal,’ Five 


FA 
$16,000 


Mr. Frothingham sailed for Europe on 
June 24, to be absent three months ona 
well-earned vacation. But he has very kind- 
Ty left several articles for Taz Inpex, writ- 
ten in advance, which will appear from time 
to time during the summer, 


“THE EXAMINER,” 


The July number of the Examiner repub- 
lishes, as its leading article, Miss Cobbe’s 
charming preface to her “Alone to the Alone.” 
Following this is & long and strong article 
by the editor, entitled “Fhe Nazerene Fa- 
naticism; or the Errors of Jesus and of 
Primitive Christianity,"—4a paper of remark- 
able incisiveness, ability, and vigor. It 
brings forward an array of passsges from 
the New Testament proving incontestably, 
in our opinion, that the Messianic claim was 
the great object and dominant idea of the 
preaching of Jesus. Mr. Towne says (and we 
agree with his statement in the main) that 
“the question of Christianity is in no sense 
whatever, not even in the very least degree, 
a question of the individual who has so long 
boen called the Christ, the Lord Christ, and 
even the God Christ.” The real history of 
Christianity, however, is the history of the 
Christ-idea,—not, as Mr. Towne probably 
means, the history of pure spiritual religion. 
The personal Jeaus is of small account in 
this history; but his funetion as Emperor in 
the great spiritual imperialism of Christian- 
ity is all-important. 

Considering the superstitious idolatry of 
Jesus engendered by his supposed royalty, 
it may be well to handle him roughly and 
smite him hip and thigh; and this Mr. 
Towne does as if he wielded the hammer of 
Thor himself. We never have seen any one 
so thoroughly snubbed and hustled about as 
Jesus is in this article. “Deficient intelli- 
gence, ”—“extreme narrowness of under- 
standing,” —“gross ignorance,"— "ignorant 
madman,"— "intense, not to say excessively 
bitter spirit, "—"'believed in nothing but him- 
self,"—"vagrant pretender,”—“attempt to 
redeem Jesus from the just opprobrium of 
mankind," — *vagrant fanatic,” — “baffled 
pretender,”—“‘consummate egotism,”—“har- 
lots whom the physico-spiritual character of 
his sympathy seems to have attracted and 
helped,"—*of woman, in any fine sense, or 
as other than the human female, he knew 
little or nothing,"—such are some of the 
strokes by which Mr, Towne sketches the 
character of Jesus; and they make us mar- 
vel why he should so indignantly repel the 
charge of regarding Jesus as an "inferior 
man." We have no interest whatever in 
the views to be taken of the personal Jesus 
otherwise than as a matter of historic jus- 
tice; but this requires, we think, a different 
treatment, 

Radicalism is not measured by the vehe- 
mence of its attacks on individuals, but rath- 
er by the degree of its comprehension of 
universal principles and its insight into the 
tendencies of the age. We should cousider 
our friend more radical, if he perceived the 
decadence of all historical religions in mod- 
ern times, and the rising power of that re- 
ligion of humanity which is fated, despite all 
indignant or despairing protests, to super- 
sede them all aud establish itself upon their 
ruins, 

“New Testament Types of Religiousness,” 
by W. C. Gannett,—which is a fine study of 
character,—a letter from Dr. Bartol, & poem 
from England, and over thirty pages of 
book notices, conclude the number. The 
latter department is very ably managed, and 
shows Mr. Towne’s literary ability to great 
advantage. Trenchant and perfectly fear- 
less, he makes his reviews exceedingly 


and one feels that the writer is 
giving his most honest thought. Altogether, 
this number of the Hzaminer is one of the 


best thus far issued. 
A —— 
INDIANS AND DOGS. 


The massacre of the Apaches women and 
children at Camp Grant, Arizona, was sim- 
ply horrible. Trusting to the promised pro- 
tection of the United States government, five 
hundred of the Apaches were in good faith 
making an attempt to live in industry and 
peace, when the white adventurers of the 
frontiers, who make money out of every In- 
dian war, attacked them, burnt their hute, 
butchered their women and children, and 
drove the few survivors to the mountains, 
If a tenth part of the treasure expended in 
making war upon the Indians were devoted 
to protecting them from the fangs of these 
white wolves, the other nine-tenths could be 
saved; and the skirts of America would not ` 
be drenched with the blood of these wretch- 
ed victims of her barbarity and rapacity. 

We do not idealize the Indians; they are 
savages and need to be civilized, if possible, 
Even if they cannot be civilized (a conclu- 
sion based not on experience, but on bard- 
hearted selfishness), and if, as indeed seems 
certain, they are fated to pass away before 
the whites, they should be nevertheless treat- 
ed meanwhile with justice. It is the fashion 
with too many Western journals to sneer at 
the “sentimentality” of the East over the In- 
dians. It is not a question of sentiment, but 
of justice. The Indians have a right to de- 
cent and fair treatment. Whoever heard of 
a white man punished for shooting an Indi- 
an? Even a dog will bite, if you kick him. 
It would be a mean dog that would not. Is 
not an Indian as good as a dog? What the 
Indians want most of all is protection; and 
he who would withhold this from them is 
one of the murderers who slew the poor wo- 
men and children of the Apaches. 


At a convention held recently in Sturgis, 
Michigan, under the auspices of the Spirit- 
ualists, the following resolution was adopted 
among others, as reported in the Present 
Age:— 

“Resolved, That we reco; and approve the lib- 
eral spirit and high aims of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation which lately held nniversary in Boston ; 
and should any of ite s again visit the West, 
we tender them our aid and co-operation in their 
forts to educate the people in religious freedom." 


Without having or wishing to have any 
authority to speak for the Association, wa 
would return our thanks, as an individual 
member of it, for these courteous and cordial 
words. AltHough no more a Spiritualist 
than a Materialist, we have sincere sympa- 
thy with every one, man, woman, and child, 
who loves freedom and wants to use it'no- 
bly; and we gratefully accept the fellowship 
of all who are large-minded enough to for- 
get their private idiosyncracies of belief 
when the universal interests of mankind aro 
at stake. Let us by all means cherish every 
strong conviction as sacred; but let us not ex- 
act assent to our own opinions as the oondi- 
tion of working with others who are equally 
devoted to the same general objects. If 
men can agree on ends and means, they have 
all the necessary elements of unity in action; 
and whoever then steps forward to catechiza 
his fellows as to their religious beliefs is a 
earicature of the Grand Inquisitor. The 
Michigan Spiritualists have set a nobler ex- 
ample. 


Fieve FmRAUDS. 
—— 

The Jesuitio8l doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the means has had many avowed advo- 
ostea in Christianity, and many more who 
practised secretly what they dared not 
preach publicly. Lecky says that the “ Fa- 
thers” of the Church laid down as a distinct. 
proposition that pious frauds (that is, lies 
told in the supposed interest of truth) were 
justifiable and ever laudable, He thinks it 
was a necessary consequence of the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation. It seems not improb- 
able. If I believe, really and firmly believe, 
that the future life and bappiness of my 
brother man hangs on the thread of some 
doctrinal belief, it is probable that I shall 
resort to any means to compel him to believe 
in order to save his soul. To get that sav- 
ing thread around his neck, I would even 
hang him by a rope till he is “dead,” if 
necessary. Rather than suffer his spirit to 
burn through eternity hereafter, I would 
burn his body at the stake here. -The end, 
salvation, is so all-important that I doubt if 
Y should scruple at any means. 

Why should I? Is there scripture any- 
where which forbids it? Did Jesus any- 
where teach that the end does not justify 
the means,—that you should not at any time 
and on any account deceive, lie, and cheat, 
for the sake of a seat in the kingdom of 
heaven? He teaches benevolence, charity, 
and love to man—all good, very good; but 
where does he expressly condemn pious 
frauds? As to the doctrine of love, the 
Jesuit may reply—“I do love my brother 
man; I love him so much that I will trick 
and trap him into salvation, if necessary; I 
love him so much that I will sacrifice hon- 
esty to my love, principle to my affection; 
or rather I will adopt another principle, that 
honesty is not at all times the best policy, 
but that pioua frauds are justifiable.” 

How will Christianity answer him? It 
has no answer. The reason is that, with all 
the trath there isin Christianity, with all its 
rich element of love and charity, it is lack- 
ing in the anti-jesuitical spirit, the spirit of 
inquiry and the spirit of truthfulness. The 
consequence is that there are one hundred 
sermons preached from Christian pulpits on 
the duty of charity and love where there is 
one preached on the duty of honesty. We 
have our “homes for little wanderers,” our 
hospitals and asylums and benevolent insti- 
tutions of all kinds, for which we must ac- 
knowledge ourselves greatly indebted to the 
love-spirit so prominent in Christianity. 
But at the same time we have our religions, 
commercial and political Jesuits, the men 
who do eyil that good may come to our 
church or our party; and Christianity is 
dumb. She has no weapons of tongue or 
hand to raise against them. She is utterly 
powerless to reach our bank-defaulters, our 
legal swindlers who fail rich, our Jim Fiske 
Jrs., and Judge Barnards and other good- 
natured, generous, gentlemanly public rob- 
bers. What do they care for the Sermon on 
the Mount or Paul's epistle on Faith, Hope 
and Charity? It doesn’t touch their sins. 

Jim Fiske gives; that is what the Scrip- 
tures command. It is true he gives stolen 
money; but what of that? Does the New 
Testament particularize about how you 
should get your money? Not at all It 
merely says love, love, love; give, give, 


give; and with the exception of a few iaola- | 


THE INDEX. 


ted passages it says nothing about dishon- 
esty, untrathfulness or Jesuitism. 

I do not say that the Christian doctrine of 
loveis chargeable with the great sin of dis- 
honesty—the weakness, if not the charac- 
teristic of this age. But I do say that the 
Christian doctrine of damnation to unbe- 
lievers is, in a great measure, the direct or 
indirect cause of Jesuitical morals and prac- 
tices. As I have said, the “Fathers” of the 
Church laid it down as a distinct proposi- 
tion that pious frauds are justifiable. In my 
next I will consider what the “Fathers” did, 
and how some of their doctrinal children in 
Protestant churches are imitating their ex- 


amples. 
W.H.B. 


SPIRITUALISH AND SUPERSTITION. 


The essayist who opened the evening dis- 
cussion on Dogmatism and Superstition at 
the recent convention of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston ventured the asser- 
tion that an immense possibility of supersti- 
tion lay dormant, not altogether dormant 
either, in Spiritism—or Spiritualism, as its 
adherents less fittingly name it. The belief 
in the immediate presence of spirits and the 
possibility of holding intercourse with them, 
is practically inseparable from a desire to 
cultivate such intercourse. The cultivation 
of the intercourse has invariably, in every 
generation and among all sorts of people, 
led to some, if not to all, of the various 
kinds of necromancy,—the uneducated, yes, 
even the partially educated, feeling instinct- 
ively impelled'to believe that disembodied 
spirits, having passed behind the veil laid 
by the limitations of the body and been in- 
troduced into.the sphere with which the un- 
taught imagination always associates light, 
must know many things no mortal can 
know and must be inclined to tell what they 
know to their friends who grope and stum- 
ble on earth. 

To disabuse the mind of this ancient and 
deep-seated persuasion requires an intellect- 
ual discernment that very few possess, and 
a moral effort that very few can make. It 
is hard for the thoughtful and cultured to 
escape the impression which thousands of 
years of Christian and other teaching has 
stamped in the very texture of the mind. 
Involuntarily we think of spirits as angels, 
and of angele as illuminated. So far from be- 
ing simply “men with their jackets off,” as 
Professor Denton called them, they are gen- 
erally regarded as more than men, in that 
they have revealed to them what mortal eyes 
are not permitted tosce. The “putting off 
of their jackets” may not enhance their in- 
tellectual powers, but it is supposed to in- 
troduce them to a wider world. Their eyes 
may be no keener, but if new objects are 
presented, more will be seen. There is 
probably not a “Spiritualist” in a thousand 
who does not entertain the notion that com- 
merce with the disembodied will bring new 
light upon dark problems. 

That multitudes do entertain such & no- 
tion is s fact of such familiar experience 
that Prof. Denton’s assertion that he never 
saw any such took me by surprise. I have 
had in my library large volumes containing 
alleged revelations of speculative truth from 
eminent philosophers and teachers long 
since departed. I know more than one man 
who never undertakes a financial enterprise 
until the familiar apirit approves, Nothing 


is so common in my acquaintance with 


“Spiritualists” as the profession of faith ia 
the superior intelligence of minds that were 
quite immature when the change of death 
came. Parents accept instruction from their 
children. Husbands listen to counsel from 
wives and wives from husbands, whom on 
earth they did not habitually consult or im- 
plicitly rely upon. 

The Spiritualist philosophy is often, if not 
always, represented as a philosophy learned 
in the other world and communicated by the 
inhabitants of it. Of the attendants at the 
public meetings of Spiritualists, a large 
number, as they listen to the trance speak- 
er, suppose themselves to be listening to 
wisdom from a higher than human source, 
‘The speaker is regarded as a seer, a prophet, 
2 power through whom the superior intelli- 
gences communicate their thoughts. This 
is simply a matter of personal knowledge, 
not at all of opinion. Others may have had 
a different experience, bnt this has been mine; 
and any other than thie would have been un- 
accountable in view of the natural credu- 
lity and the general ignorance of mankind. 

It is now several years since I declined 
changing places on Sunday with a speakor 
engaged by a congregation of Spiritualists, 
The ground of my reluctance was fairly 
stated to be the spiritualistic method of 
arriving at truth by the passive reception of 
ideas or impressions communicated to the 
speaker, whether in the trance state or oth- 
erwise, by spirits no longer in the body. 
That method seemed to me irrational and 
dangerous, and I could not seem to coun- 
tenance it by allowing one of its servants ta 
oceupy my platform. The reason given 
was quietly accepted. No denial of its po- 
sition was ventured. Indeed, the applicant 
himeelf acknowledged the fact on which 
my objection was based. 

Now here is the ground-work for a com- 
plete structure of superstition. Through 
this opening every kind of delusion may 
come in, guardian angel, persecuting fiend, 
divination, fortune-telling, prophecy, seer- 
ship, private missione, illuminations, enthu- 
siasms and fanaticism; and there is no pro- 
tection against them but such common 
sense, prudence, conscience, or culture as 
few possess. The many will follow fancy 
to the ruin of reason, That Spiritualism 
necessarily involves all this I do not say or 
think; for hundreds of Spiritualists are con- 
tent with the assurance of their friends’ ex- 
istence and presence, and are never tempted 
to eross-question them on matters of specu- 
lative truth, or to call them in as counsellors 
and guides in affairs of practical experience, 
Tt is not a belief in the real existence or 
actual presence of spirits that constitutes 
superstition, but belief in their direct agen- 
‘cy in the control of human concerns. The 
former belief does not necessarily imply tho 
latter; but that it suggests it, leads to it, 
and encourages it, can scarcely be denied, 
The step from the one to the other is short 
and easy. The multitude take it thought- 
lessly. Not to take it all requires either an 
ineurious mind or a well-balanced one. 

There is the danger, a danger great and 
imminent, against which all reasonable men 
and women, whether Spiritualists or not, 
will anxiously guard. They who have at 
heart so peculiarly the faith in immortality 
as our friends the Spiritualists have, should 
he very jealous of its purity, and should 
deprecate earnestly the reproach that may 
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be cast on it by clearly rational minds, as a 
promoter of some of the worst evils that 
have afflicted mankind. If they would se- 
cure the favor of sensible people, they must 
let them see that they are not at war with 
good sense. The foes of superstition will 
pursue it into its hiding places, seize it at 
the very doors of the altar, and mercilessly 
slay it in the presence of its idols and on 
the floor of its sanctuary. Temples from 
which it can not be exorcised will be pulled 
down. Beliefs from which its virus cannot 
be washed, extracted or expelled by any 
disinfecting agent, will be burned like taint- 
ed clothing. We must, at all costs, be rid 
of superstition. It is a plague which no 
sanctity can justify, which no faith can neu- 
tralize. It were botter that very sacred and 
dear beliefs should go than that this enemy 
of all rational belief should remain. Let us 
prefer to have no other world than to have 
another world full of teazing, troublesome, 
meddlesome beings who iuterfere with the 


rational order of the world we dwell in. 
0. B. F. 


The “Friends of Human Progress," at 
their late convention in Waterloo, N, Y., 
passed a series of nine resolutions, the first 
of which is as follows :— 


“Resoleed, That we most Maty welcome all moye- 

ments, every where, in behalf of the freedom, enlight- 
ment, and elevation of man, and that we are greatly 
encouraged by the increasing sij of the times 
which indicate the advance of rational, unseci 
and philanthropic religion—of a religion that is thor- 
oughly emanci, from bondage to creeds, super- 
stition, and ecclesinstical authority, and declares itself 
in character and good works,—that is free to use 
Tatlonally and helpfully the iptures of all faiths 
and the wisdom of all the world’s groat rophets and 
teachers; that allows itself to employ al days forthe 
best service of mankind, and to use all institutions as 
4f they were made for man, and not man for them ; 
that is at full liberty to follow the investigations and 
accept the results of science; that is competent to 
form its own organizations untrammelled by the sys- 

, tems of the pest and that is so broad in its fellowship 
as to embrace all souls throughout the world who 
are seeking to know the truth and are inspired with 
the love of humanity," 


The other resolutions advocate the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic by the ballot; 
the disuse of tobacco; prison reform; woman 
suffrage; equal rights of the sexes in all re- 
specta; the reconciliation of capital and la- 
bor; vigilant protection of all citizens in 
their rights, especially at the South; and the 
continuance of President Grant’s Indian 
policy. While sincerely endorsing most of 
these resolutions, particularly the first, we 
should not have voted for the second or the 
third. Prohibition laws, in our opinion, are 
false in principle and pernicious in practice; 
and deeply as we deplore the evils of intem- 
perance, we have no sympathy whatever 
with the effort to put it down by law. As 
to tobacco, its use may or not be injurious; 
that is still an open question among persons 
equally honest and upright. But we believe 
that poor ventilation, bad cookery, insuffi- 
cient clothing, and a thousand other evils, 
affect the public health vastly more than the 
use of tobacco. The resolution states more 
than we consider to be true. With these 
two exceptions, we cordislly approve the 
substance of the resolutions; and we regret 
our necessary absence from the Meeting. 


Mre. Sara A. Underwood is plainly a lady 
of mental power and moral courage, as ap- 
pears from s couple of articles in two Illi- 
nois papers, for which, we presume, we are 
indebted to her. She avows her radical con- 
victions with a bravery and dignity which 
might well shame many of those who regard 
themselves as of the “stronger sex.” 


Communications. 


N. B.—Correepondenia must run tha risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to ovoid them ; but Aere- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Illegibly weiten articles sand a very poor chanos of 
publication. 


MR. PILLSBURY IN FLORENCE, 


NonTHAMPTON, Masa, June 96, 1871, 
Farexp Assot:— 
Parker Pillsbury, an apostle of the “new depart- 
ure” in, Tel pos or mer of the new return EE 

plicity, freedom, of natural re 
occu; ‘the desk of the Fre Congregaona Bocie- 

of Florence, on the 11th and 18th inst., givin, 
three lectures in all. He spoke impressively id good 
audiences. Mr. P. is well fitted by education ex- 
perience to pull down the strongholds of superstition. 
A graduate of one of the most prominent "evangell- 

divinity echools, and for many years a devoted 

anti-slavery lecturer, he knows whereof he speaks, 
When he went forth todo battle for the slave, he 
found the ways barricaded by churches in league 
with the buyers and sellers of men. 

At Mr. P^s meeting in Florence, on the 11th and 
18th inst., two of the uphelders of “orthodox” creeds, 
availed themselves of the privilege accorded by the 
Florence Society, but denied to them by the church- 
es, to speak in reply to the lecturer;—a goed evi- 
dence of the power which Mr. Pillsbury brought to 
bear against church despotism. 


‘Yours truly, 
ETE Hont. 


TWO LETTERS. 


PAISESVILLE, O., June 13, 1871. 
Frinn F, E. ABBOT :— 


I address you as a friend because of the bold and 
fearless stan have taken tor the advancement 
of mental lom and the sbolition of creeds and 


priestcraft, as set forth in TRE INDEX; and to pro- 
mote the success of your enterprize, I have endeav- 
ored (and will continue) to assist you in the 


cause. 
But as I am an outspoken Materialist of the Boston 
igator school, and have been for oyer twenty- 
five years past, and am daily increasing in confidence 
Yat, our priociples, are conah, 1. te you in the 
most brotherly feeling to adopt a plan for a perfect 
reconcilistion between yourself and Mr, Seaver. I 
myself felt the severity of denunciation of an 
infidel, as the great body of free-thinking Material- 
ists take the same view of the modern meaning of the 
term Infidel that Mr. Seaver dees. Cannot you re- 
tract a litle, and smooth down the rough polits in 
dispute, so as to finally end tn substant! jendship 
Our schol your friends; and f ue has 
T are ; and many of us have 
more or leas aided the circulation of Tax IxpEx. 
"We desire to go hand in hand with you. Bo let us 
have peace, You were first to wound; now be first 
to heal. And consider me your friend 


Bi J. Ševonseza 


Boeron, June 15, 1871. 


Dear Sir-— . . . . . T cannot let this op 
tunity pass without sa) a few words in Tiger 
that most unfortunate ment between yourself 
wad Mr, Seaver in regard to the use of the term "In- 


I cannot find a word of fault with you, and it seems 
strange to me that any sane man could so misappre- 
hend you as he persiate in doing. Yet being here in 
Boston, where Í have an opportunity of Judging, I 
can that Mr. Seaver should be allowed soe 
deal of charity. He is & man who has grown old and 
gray in nn service or an unpopular cause, and labor- 
ed through years when to qoe eom 
cause was considered almost, if ae de cı t 
and in that service the amount of insult, mi resen- 
tatign, and abuse he has had to bear we have 
completely soured many a man of more than ordin- 


patience. 

think the r man is embittered to a great ex- 
tent from the lack of s ion from those who 
should have been his friends. You know how apt 
mild radicalism is to court cemservatiem by joining 
in denunciation of the more ultra radicalism. You 
know how it was all through the slavery agitation, 
and you know, too, that many pharisalcal fingers 
have been pointed at Mr. Seaver with the saying—“I 
am better he" I think, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, ist d all [^y Diss 

strange that now, in to secon 
childhood. he should have become somewhat dis- 
trustful and mulish (as he most certainly has). He 
is becoming, I think, daily more imbued with the 
ides of his Ishmeelitish position, and incapable of 
Judging who his real friends are. 

(ow painful and pitiful it seeme to see She pote 
man, in attending the liberal meetings In Music p 
shrink meekly into some obscure corner, as though 
he were unwelcome there! Personally I am not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Beaver; but for his noble, self- 
sacrificing life, his devotion and industry In laboring 
for what lo him are principles of truth, the martyr- 


Msz. ABBOT: 


square withdrawal from your position would satisfy 


possibly, m some gentle manner, with 
Ie candid mind convince him that it 
not the thing, but the name, that you object to. 
Please excuse the liberty with which I addresse 
you, and attribute all to lack of ability 
rather than of intention 
Reapectfully, 


R— 


[Both of these letters are from gentlemen we have 
never seen; but they have both given generous and 
sympethetic support 10 Tua Inpex, for which we 
most sincerely thank them. In reply to these urgent 
appeals, we ought to speak with sntire frankness, 

1. The article which so unnecessarily irritated Mr. 
Seaver was simply ‘a rebuke to an evangelical paper 
for accusing members of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of dishonesty, because they do not call them- 
selves “infidels.” Instead of “ attacking the infidels,” 
that is, the free-thinkers of the Znessigator school, it 
defended them, It criticised the name “infidel” as a 
term of abuse used by bigots: but it defended the 
men who adopt this name, as being better than their 
slanderers, In making this criticism on the word, we 
neither seld, hinted, nor thought anything whatever 
in the slightest degree derogatory to the Inuestigator, 
its editor, or any of its friends. We only said it was 
a mistake for liberals to call themselves “infidels,” 
and gave good reasons for saying so which the Jn- 
vestigator has never ventured to discuss. 

2. On the contrary, Mr. Seaver, ever since the ap- 
pearanee of this article, bas been clamorously and 
bitterly sccusing us of “attacking” him and his 
friends, This accusation we denied. That is the 
whole of the “unfortunate disagreement," so far as 
we are concerned. It was much easier to charge ws 
with “attacking the infidels” than it was to answer 
our objections to adopting theirname; and, although 
Mr. Seaver has for at leasta year and a half been 
continually sneering at “Free Religion” without pro- 
voking any complaint on our part, he is &o sensitive 
sbout his own chosen designation as to be unable to 
discriminate between criticism of this and attacks on 
himself. 

8. What, then, have we to “retract?” Unkind 
alurs upon those who call themselves “infidels?” We 
have cast none. Or our statements about the proper 
meaning and use of the name? We cannot do this 
except for reasons; and no sufüclent ones have been 
offered. If it is a grievance to any one that we consider 
the word “infidel” ss a term of abuso, and not a fit 
designation of any honest man, we are very sorry, but 
cannot help it, There is nothing we can “retract.” 
It ie for Mr. Seaver, as a candid man, to “retract” his 
injurious accusation. But this he refuses to do, not- 
withstanding our explicit re-statement of our mean- 
ing. The utmost in our power is to overlook the in- 
Jury, which we willingly do for the reasons so well 
expressed above by Mr. R 

4. It is true that we have found many good friends 
among those who call themselves “infidels.” But if 
their friendship depends on our accepting their fa- 
vorite name, we must relinquish it We prefer to ac- 
cept no party name at all We have never even 
called ourself a Free Religionist The Free Reli- 


+ gion we believe in we find among men of all names, 


and we know of no party that monopolizes it 
Whatever odium is thrown upon any man for his fi- 
delity to freedom, we will gladly share; we will 
stand by his side through thick and thin, and let big- 
ota pelt us equally with what nicknames they please. 
But we do not propose to pick up the mud they 
throw and plaster it over our own face, nor yet to ap- 
plaud our companion for doing this. To endure 
abuse without complaint is one thing; to endorse it 
by acceptance is & very different thing. Self-respect, 
a true dignity of character, and severe regard for the 
truth of things forbid any conceasion to those who 
would make thought a reproach and freedom itself n 
disgrace. We mean to stand by Materialist and Spir- 
itualist, Atheist and Theist, and every man or woman 
who loves liberty enough to live by it; but we shall 
do this independently, not feeling bound to sanction 
their opinions or accept their names, These we shall 
criticise as freely as we please, submitting willingly 
to reciprocal criticism. If on these terms we cannot 
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"ave friends," Te Will go, without them to the | ber to the Ineestigator for nearly twenty years, and to | age,—not up to the times, Herbert Spencer sm 


day of our 

Ti. Everything that We can honorably do to restore 
pleasant relations with Mr. Seaver we have done. 
Nothing etands in their way but his own persistence 
im an injustice. We sincerely honor him for his past 
varvices in freedom’s cause, and stand prepared to 
share any odium thst may have been their reward. 
If any shrink from his side because he ia called an 
Atheist, a Materialist, an Infidel, not eo will we. He 
has a right to his own honest opinion and his own 
chosen name for it. But he hasno right to bear false 
‘witness against his neighbor; and nelther for peace’ 
sake nor policy’s sake can we concede that his wit- 
ness against us is true. The moment he rights this 
‘wrong, harmony is restored. If, as Mr. Sedgebeer 
imagines, we had been “the first to wound,” we would 
‘most certainly be "the first to heal" But this is a 
mistake. We cannot heal an imaginary wound we 
never inflicted —Ep.] 


“LET Us HAVE PEACE.” 


"TrrvsviLLE, Pa., May 21, 1871. 
Mx Dear MR ABBOT:— 
‘Deeply regretting the prolonged and useless war- 
fare between yourself and Mr. Seaver of the Boston 


Tnoeatigaor, I beg leave to put this diagreeable mat- 
ter in its true light, give each of the combatants his 


due, and ask of them a perpetual truce. Pardon me, 


however, if, in so doing, I shall be obliged to censure , 


you both a hte, though in a most friendly manner; 
you for an overstrained interpretation of the meaning 
ofthe word “infidel,” Mr. wer for “taking it so 
hard” and keeping up so large and irritated a family- 
feud. It is true, though, that the word “infidel” may 
be interpreted as you interpret it; and if I could take 
only its etymological significance, I should have to 
side with you, and could not blame you at all. But, 
my dear sir, you will certainly allow that, in our days, 
that word “Infidelity” has almost totally lost its ety- 
mological significance, and is now, not only by Ind. 
dels, Bat also by Christiane, very generally under- 
stood and used synonymously with "disbclief in the 
Christian religion," It is also true that very ortho- 
dox Christians want still to hold fast to its ety- 
mological significance only, and thus to fasten re- 
proach aud odiousness to it, because they believe and 
try to make out that Infidelity isa crime. And no 
doubt, if they had still the power as in by-gone times. 
they would not only try to mske it a crime, but also 
ish it as such, and every infidel as n criminal; 
tas they did, when they had the power, with 
word, however, has 
no such etymological reproachfulness as the word 
“Infidel,” but literally signifies merely what this lat- 
ter now generally means, that is, to choose, to think 
for oneself, to disbelieve. You were, then, merely 
mistaken in being for once orthodox, and in criticis- 
ing those who nse the word otherwise, 


"That is all I have to censure you for. For tosup- 
se, as friend Beaver does, that you ever intended 
your article in No. 66 of Tug 'EX to accuse In- 
fidèls of faithlessness,—I never dreamed of this nor 
could I belleve it for a moment; because—well, 
because. are Mr. Abbot, and could not thus stultify 
if; and because you are confessedly as much ai 
Tosdet aa Mr. Seaver himself in point of fact, Hence 
T have to blame friend Seaver for saua our 
meaning, and attributing to Im what you could not 
- have meant,although you said :—'"That (faithlessneas, 
&.,) is the theory. d the word ‘infidel,’ which is 
unconsciously endorsed by him who accepts the 
name.” I have to blame Mr. Seaver also for keep- 
ing up so lon and irritated quarrel about nothing, 
when he might and I think ought to have done wis- 
er and better by merely Temonstrating good-natured- 
Jy against any possible accusation of Infidels through 
your interpretation of the name, and by giving his 
Own version of it. I think even this, however, not 
altogether correct, because of his qualifying it by “as 
we believe.” This, it is true, puts it in stronger op- 
ition to “Mr. Abbot believes,” but is wrong just 

for that individual explanation. Better, I think, 
"would it have been, if he had said—"as it is now gen- 


erally understood and believed,” in spite of its literal 
mense. 

You will perceive, my dear Mr. Abbot, that I 
make rather free in giving each of you his due cen- 


sure ; because I eem qm both too highly for such 
an uncalled-for, Irrit quarrel, which I, and I be- 
lieve every sensible reader of Tug INDEX or the In- 
and every true friend of each or both of 
you, must sincerely regret, as well on your own ac- 
‘count aa on account of the cause you are both equal- 
ly earnestly and ably en; in. I, for my part at 
least, acknowledge ly the eminent services 
you have been and are still both rendering to the 
Cause of Mental Freedom—a cause dear to me and to 
every sincere Liberl—one that has too many foes 
to overcome; wherefore I think it much wiser 
‘and better to combat them jointly than to waste 
your ammunition against its and your mutual friends 
“Thee, perhaps D» bee speaking to Neely in 
ive, per! express- 
ing my views of the deplorable feud between you and 
Mr, Seaver; will you allow me to express them as 
freely regarding your respective Journals, Taz INDEX 
and the Investigator, and their respective merits and 
demerits? I will 


romise you to do it impartiall 
and in a most fri 9 pect 


lly spirit I have been s subscri- 


Tuz IspEX,ss you well know, from lia start, and 
think very well of both papers; yet, conaidering 
them both as journals merely, I prize the younger 
Ixpxx higher than its older brother, the Investigator, 
on account of its erudition, and its more sci- 
entific and better finished articles, and especially your 
own essays and those eof your editorial associales—an 
advantage, you will admit, which the larger Zntésti- 
gator has not. I think also the general “communi- 
cations” of THE INDEX, on the ai superior to 
those of the other paper. However, while I thus ad- 
judge the prize to Tux Ixpxx as a journal, I consider 
the 77 far more advanced in ite views, sima, 
and tendencies, and it would certainly be superior to 
Tue IxpEX every way, if its articles had that erudi- 
tion and finish that makes Tue IxpExso pleasant 
zaair While you still believe in God, Immortali- 
ty, Religion, &c., these are considered by the Investi- 
gator as merely what they really are—unproved and 
nprovable “notions,” and thus more or less distinctly 
Positively denied, which is certainly the better 
course, You believe in “God,” although you cannot, 
any more or any better than Mr. Seaver, say it 
ts. Isay deliberately “what i£ is;" for your God is 
not a fe, like the Christians’ God, who is a personal 
Being, if only a monster. Why, then, will you still 
insist on using the word, when it means—and you 
mean when u: 


sauso you “wish and 
hope for it e the very least, 
doubtful by this doubt or the existence of a God, 
must become at least as doubtful as this -know-not- 
that of a God, and imposible by the nature and de- 
pendence, not to say identity, of the mind or “so 


on or with matter, as science proves it. And Relig- 
ion, finally, You believe to be a part of human nature 
and ni for man, while the Investigator con- 


siders it merely a superstition and an evil, and histo- 
TY proves it to have been both, from the commence- 
ment of history to this very day. (See the the “Re- 
view" in my ook lately published on the “Origin 
and Development of Religious Ideas") Even “Free 
Religion” I cannot except, and therefore also not ac- 
cept, though I readily admit it to be the best, or rath- 
er the least reprehensible, form of religion ; especially 
as defined, understood, and rationalized by you. But 
not ali “Free Religionista" are Abbots; nor is “Free 
Religion" with all who profess to believe in it as 
free, liberal, and rational as with you, I may, per- 
haps, at some future time, send you am article, in 
which I may treat of this subject, or these subjects, 
mae extensively than I can in this already too long 
article, E 

Now, my dear Mr. Abbot, I have spoken with 
great (perhaps too great) freedom in the foregoin 
article. Belleve me, however, in spite of my well- 
meant censure, with greatest esteem and sincerity 

‘Truly yours, 
Morris EINSTEIN. 

[We have said elsewhere all that is necessary about 
the “deplorable feud” referred to, We have no 
“feud” with any one, 

Mr. Einstein could not bave written with a kinder 
tone, nor could he have manifested a more candid 
spirit. His criticisms are very welcome, as all such 
criticisms will always be, and no apology is needed 
for a freedom that is used so sincerely and 80 cour- 
teously. 

Which is really the more advanced position, that of 
the Investigator, or that of Tue INDEX? This ls a 
question of general interest, since these two papers 
only represent large general movements of thought. 

1. The position of the Znvestigator, as stated above, 
is that of Necatrve DocwATISM, God and Immor- 
tality are not only "unproved," but also “unprova- 
ble;" that is, no increase of human knowledge, no 
discoveries of science, no enlargement of the human 
mind, can possibly give men à reasonable ground of 
belief in either. Hence both God and Immortality 
are “more or less positively denied.” This positive 
denial of them is logically necessitated by the princi- 
ple that they are “unprovable;" for if they are truths 
of existence, it would be inexcusable presumption to 
say that they can never be proved or known. Fur- 
ther, the Investigator regards Religion as nothing but 
unmixed “evil and superstition,” and therefore op- 
poses It in every form. 

Now this position we regard as nnselentific, nar- 
row, and antiquated. It ts unscientific, because it is 
dogmatic and shuts off all unprejudiced inquiry on 
the highest subjects,—narrow, because it treats with 
contempt one of the noblest traits of man, his reli- 
gious nature,—antiquated, becanse ft is at least a hun- 
dred years behind the position of the great masters of 
modern thought. We think neither better nor worse 
of aman forbeing an Atheist, since every man should 
be judged by his character, not his opinions. But we 
object to dogmatic Atheism, because it is behind the 


“The Atheistic theory Is not only absolutely unthink- 
able, but, even if it were thinkable, would not be a 
solution.” Referring to the representatives of mod- 
ern science, Prof. Tyndall says:—“They have as little 
fellowship with the Atheist who says there is no God 
as with the Theist who professes to know the mind 
of God.” Buch is the attitude of the best modern 
minds, Even progressive Atheism has ceased to be 
dogmatic, and got out of the ruts of blank denial. 
From the London Reasoner, started in 1846 and ed- 
ited by the famous George Jacob Holyoake, and from 
his other writings, we quote a few passages which 
indicate a far more liberal and advanced philosophy, 
though still atheistic, than that of the [neestigator -— 

“Infidelity hae been too long a mere negation.” 

“Mo the doctrine of a Deity and prospect of immortality I 
have, and can have, no aversion. Indeed, 1 gladly see such 
Conjectures strengthened, and admissible evidence belong- 
ing thereto matured, A» an latelllgent apecalation, it (‘The 
ology] will ever be one of the most absorbing in which man» 
ktndcanbeengaged." ` 

“Those who regard Atheism as a mere negation of religion, 
regard it In fte narrow 

“fhis [moral earnestness and endeavor] is one of the en- 
largements of Athelem which seems to be imperstively cslled 
for." 

What Iam snxioue to guard againht le the impression 
that we acknowledge as of onr party that numerous class of 
persons in this conniry who are simply ignorant of, or !ndif- 
ferent to, religion; who will cavil at a prophecy, or sneer at 
abumble believer, but who are susceptible of no generous 
ineplration of moral truth, nor make any sacrifices to e 
lighten those whom they affect to regard ae superatitious . . . 
Those we do not count, nor even another clave who are simply 
nentral and negative. We only include (hose whose Atheism 
1e active and fruitful —those who are Atheists, not from resc- 
ton, but from examination and conviction, and whose rejec- 
tion of Christian teneta fs translatable into s clearer moral 
te, and into eystemat{c and patient endeavors for the benefit 
of others." 4 

“Lf wa do but pierce beneath the antagonism from which all 
development festes, we shall vee how, both with the Christ- 
fan and the Freethinker, the same intentlon fa ever at the 
bottom." 

"Though we regard human dutles aa commencing from man, 
we consider the promotion of human happiness, purity, and 
progrese as something which would meet the approval of Do- 
ity. If there le not the recognition of God In Secularism, 
there is, as In all pure Moralism, the contingency of God. If 
Deity be not with ue a dogma. it fs revertod to asan ideallty, 
Recognizing Naturo as the great Self-Rxlstence, we say, if 
there be a God of personal attributes, Naure is God. And 
if Tax ALt be conscloue, Intelligent, umane, and equitablo, 
our sincerity and our endeavors will bein harmony with the 
Universal Nature. We regard God, when we realize the idea 
of bie possible existence, a» the infinite enlargement of 
man’s purest nature and highest fscultles. . . . . In this 
relative and ethical sense we might claim to be considered 
religious. For, If Secularism does zot proceed upon the 
knowledge of a God Actual, It moves towards a God Possible," 

This Secularistic Atheism of Holyoake is vastly 
more progressive, liberal and vital than the dogmatic 
Atheism of the Investigator, It comes very nearly 
into harmony with the earnest and reverential epirit 
of the nineteenth century; while the Investigator re- 
fiecta chiefly the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
ven in its own line, it is behind the age. 

2. The position of Tae Invex is that of Screwrnr- 
1c Inqurry. It holds that Religion, instead of being 
merely a “superstition and an evil,” contains even in 
its lowest forms something good and wholesome, 
which needs to be developed, educated, and emanci- 
pated, but not extirpated. It holds that the being 
of God and the reality of a future life are the pro- 
foundest problems of human thought; and it en- 
courages the most faithful, hopeful, and fearless 
study of them in the spirit of modem science. 
It neither says “Yes!” nor "No!" but “Think!” 
It does not dogmatize either affirmatively or nega- 
tively; it respects the principle of “universal mental 
liberty” too deeply and consistently to fall into dog- 
matism of either kind. It believes that the human 
Tace, which grows more religious as it grows more in- 
telligent, is not getting deeper into the mire, but, by 
making Religion fres, is destined at last to make it 
also true. It looks with courage and infinite hope 
upon the scarcely-begun application of the scientific 
method to Religion, as sure to elicit truth far grander 
than we can now conceive; and this truth it believes 
will ennoble, not degrade, the human soul. It does 
not profess to see very far ss yet, in this early twi- 
light of human knowledge; but it has great faith that 
the light is increasing. It certainly will never shat 
Its eyes, and cry—“It is night! It is night!” 

"Which of these two positions is the more advanced. 
end liberal, we leave to the decision of those who 
best understand the spirit, wants, and tendencies of 
this age—Ep.] 
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THE CLERGY. 


(Read to the Firat Tadepeokent Soter of Toledo, June 96, 


A few days sgo, Toledo had the honor of a visit 
from the renowned “Col. Dan Rice” and his circus. 
‘Throughout the city, enormous placards were posted 
on all the bill-boards whose dimensions were ample 
enough to accommodate them, picturing to the eyes 
of the admiring public the various attractions of the 
reat show. One of these placards contained a life- 

portrait of the white horse Excelsior, which 
“Dan Rice” professes to hold oaly a little lesa 
ous than "his wife and his religion i" and under- 
meath the horse's likeness was the highly dramatic 
inscription—"I am Blind, yet I Speak ! 

le contemplating the glories of this work 

‘of art, and reading with due reverence the Impressive 
legend beneath it, it oocurred to me that “Dan Rice's” 
horse was an unconscious satire on the cl d "s 
lonci 
m, perhape, of an index- 
to the offcias 


[pane than met clergymen. He was content to shake 
fect quaidous; bo Yat tue lips deiorouly shot al 
juest ] 

ihe while, and. ventured no obe 
Be did nae anenai: Can as pices be ad oe se 
a r During t ten years ive heard er 
md era ‘of clerical utterances; every mail 
ings me numerous papers con! the distilled 
om of their moet deliberate thought; and yet in 
a 


; 
3 


" borse, 

saying this, I bave no wish whatever to cast 
haracter of the elergy, 
are, of course, in their ranks, more 


‘There is something very mean In that spirit which 
would judge a whole class of men by the misconduct 
of one of their number; and it no difference 
whether Christians judge “infidels” or “infidels” 
pe Christians in this manner. Seme papera that 
see are in the habit of collecting the detaila of such 
‘cases of individual clerical delinquency, aa if they 
were ments of great force against clerical no- 
Sons; bat I eee in these ing collections a 
proof of nothing except the malice and venom of the 
collectors. The simple truth is that clergymen as a 
class are neither better nor worse than the rest of 
mankind. They have their especial virtues and their 
especial failings ; and while I recognize these, I think 
the only just course is to judge every man, clei 
or layman, as an individual only, The traditional 
superiority of moral character in the clergy I believe 
to be illusory; and I say this as one who enjoyed 
exceptional advan! of observation. But I also 
believe that the jealous suspicion of all clergymen 
entertained by many liberals is equally illusory, and 
leads often to great practical injustice. The great 
majority of clergymen are, I doubt not, honest and 
well-intentioned men, quite as much disposed to do 
their whole duty in sincerity of beart as any other 
class of men whatever. Having been educated as a 
clergyman myself, and, after several ' service as 
such, having devoted myself to the life of an independ- 
ent and unprofessional worker for ideas, I should re] 
ag a slander the suggestion that my resignation of the 
clerical name and office had its o in any increase 
of honesty or decreas of hypocrisy. "No more can 
I doubt the entire sincerity of the great body of cler- 
gymen Lhronghout the country. Little as I now 
sympathize with clerical ideas and objects, I still re- 
gard clergymen on the average as the moral equals 
of any other class, whose peculiar failings are offset 
by peculiar virtues; and when a question is raised 
co! the character of any one of them, I should 
insist on his right to be ji an an individual man, 
instead of being hastily acquitted or condemned as a 
member of a particular profession. 

At the same time, while the ave 
equality of the clerical character with that of the oth- 
er classes of. community, I hold that the clerical 
education and reutine of duties are especially unfa- 
vorable to a healthy e: sion of mind. Cle: ien 
move within a circle of ideas so narrow that I won- 
der more and more that any one of their namber ev- 
er bursts through its restraints. Their influence, 
‘based on these , is hostile to the whole move- 
ment of modern society; it would perpetuate a mode 
of thought and of activity which belonged to the 
Dark Ages, and would e the nineteenth century 
as dark as the ninth, were it not that science and civ- 
ilization are more and more completely nullifying its 
effects. In truth the clergy very little lerstand 
the source of what influence they still wield to-day. 
If men did not, through the power of early education, 
continue to associate the fundamental ideas of morals 


to mack and ruin but for the good 
moral influence of Christian the clergy 
onld soon lose all hold on the heart of this gener- 


The extent of secret unbelief among nominally 
Christian con ons is amazing; and it is daily 
increasing. Clergymen themselves are feeling ita re- 
fex influence; and this reflex influence is the true 
explanation of such dlstarbancos sa the un 
mey imbreglio among plscopa!lans. 

small minority of clergymen are a revolt in 
the Church which directly tends to break op all cler- 
ical prestige whatever. They are really traitors to 
their order; and, with the same instinct which char- 
seterizes all oligarchies, the dominant anthorities 
strive to crush them, The revolt is at heart a ration- 
alistic protest against the antiquo lecaying su- 

"will by degree Urea up, hot oniy the outlet eye 
it up, not onl je entire sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine, but also the entire system 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Strike out of religion 
ita supernatural element—emancipate the moral or 
universal principles of Christianity from their present 
subjection to d jo creeds—and the final result 
will be the total decay of the Church as an institu- 
j by the eonserva- 
tive clei as by Strauss, when he says:—"À saper- 
maturat ligt of mysteries and sacramental graoee 
necessarily with it an order of priests elevated 


above the coi lon. He who would banish 


Whitehouss pe: a bow 
struck at the doctrine of miraculous in 
be peri a blow struck at the wi e eee. 

sytem; with the simple imetinot of eclf pre- 


servation, he expela the Eratostratus who would 


ht 
to burn. But I cannot blame the honest Did pleat 
the 


stringent church rules, Faber nas ay xs 
en he refuses to 


he covets, í e., volunt 
whose laws he can no longer obey. 

That eminent and philosophical student of Ameri- 
can institutions, De ooranv alia, Leased interesting 
remarks on the clergy. He says that American cler- 
gymen, even those not in favor of religio lom, 
are sll in favor of civil freedom; and that they keep 
aloof from parties and public affairs. [Demooracy in 
America, Vol. 1, p. 832; cf. 387.) This is true toa very 

extent; but the drift of modern thought is so 
plainly in the direction of what the clergy are pleased 
to term Jatdelity that they arenow beginning to ag- 
itate measures which, if adopted, wil] result in invest- 
ing them with great political power. There is a 
movement existing already in certain quarters which 
I regard as the "cloud Do bigger than a man'e hand" 
that ia destined to overspi our entire political bor- 
izon. I refer to the “National Reform" movement, 
as its adherents term it, for the incorporation of a 
Christian creed in the United States Constitution. 
Prof. I. R. W. Sloane, D. D., has an earnest. ples for 
this "reform" in the very last number of the Indepen- 
dent; and I believe that the mt agitation of 
the project will develop a very large and formidable 
party in ita favor. This is an attempt to force cleri- 
cal ideas upon the country which savors of the worst 
and most igerous spirit of priestcraft; and It cone , 
tains the germ of a most desperate, perhaps bloody, 
struggle. The loose talk about “priestcraft” which 
is fashionable in some quarters is not infrequent: 
mere cant, which is none the better for belng libe 
cant; but this attempt to "put God {nto the Consti- 
tution” justifies it all. The day is surely comin 
when priest aroi the Christian sentiment oi 
the country, will su in arraying it Inst that 
principle of the entire separation of Church aud State 
which has been the bulwark of spiritual li! 
in America; and then once more musta great an 
terrible battle be fought in defence of freedom. 

De Tocqueville also remarks:—"In France I had 
almost always seen the spirit of religion and tho spirit 
of freedom pursuing courses diametrically opposed to 
each other; but in America I found that they were 
intimately united, and that they reigned in common 
over the same country. . . . . . The unbeliev- 
ers of Europe attack the Christians as their political 
opponente, rather than as their religious adversaries ; 
they hate the Christian religion as the opinion of a 
party, much more than as error of belief; and they 
reject the clergy leas because they are the representa- 
tives of the Divinity, than because they are the allies 
of authority.” [J2id. pp. 887, 843.] 

‘The difference between Europe and America here 
pointed out is a profound one; and it exists because 
throughout Europe, in England, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
Germany, as well as in France, Church and Btate aro 
one; while in America they are separate, This dif- 
ference has caused party contentions here to be chief- 
ly confined to politics; but the insane bigota who 
are moving for the Christian Amendment to the 


America the banner of a party bent on trampl 
puel and free T under foot, it m Ds not 
only in my own, but in every freedom-le 

She ast tende hatred which ted the ebal 


“Stars and Bars." The clergy are loosening the ava- 


politi Sionist; n same 
blunder is rightly urged by Buckle as a valid excu:e 
for the mistake ande by the French libertis fier the 

Jed simia Neen Sosa 
that the interests ef the clergy were identical with 
the Interest of religion; how, then, could they avoid 
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Inciading bon clergy and religion in the same hos- 
tility? The alternative was cruel; but it wes one 
from which, in common honesty, they had no es- 
cape." [Hist of Civilis., Vol. 1, p. 547.] 

If our American Protestant clergy really suffer 
themselves, &s now seems not unlikely, to be seduced 
into ing a practical union of Church and State, 
they will but pave the way for a mightier tyrann; 
than theirs—they will but make themselves cat's 
paws for the Jesuits. To urge any such theory of 
government is to play directly into their bands, The 

rotestants can never maintain their feeble, neutral 
ground in any pen conflict between Rome and Rea- 
‘son, or (as Dr. Hedge now varies his phrase) Ritual- 
ism and Rationslism. When Christianity and Free 
Religion once fairly come to an open collision in the 
arena of politics, tlie Protestanta will be driven to di- 
vide themselves between the antagonists ; and wheth- 
er they wish it or not, they will be compelled to obey 
the laws of Ignatius de Loyola, No vague, general 
creed in the United States Constitution will suffice ; 
it must be made specific. And once commit the 
American people as à whole to the fundamental idea 
of Rome, namely, that the Charch must rule the 
State, how long will it be before the Jesuits seize 
control of the -tate's policy? Yet there will bea 
terrible contest before such laws as the following, 
copied from the Jesuit Constitutions, shall become 
supreme in this republican land .— 

“No constitution, declaration, or any order of liv- 
ing, can involve an obligation to commit sin, mortal 
or venial, unless the Superior command it in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, or in virtue of holy obedi- 
ence; which shall be done in those cases or persons 
wherein it shall be judged that it will conduce to the 
padina qood of each or to the general advan! n 
and instead of the fear of offence, let the love and de- 
sire of all perfection succeed, that the greater glory 
and praise of Christ, our Creator and Lord, may fol- 
low," [Nicolini, History of the Jesuits, p. 34.] 

It can be only after a conflict infinitely fiercer than 
that of North and South that the American ple 
will be driven into any paina which |] lead 
toany such moral and spiritual slavery as these 
ants fark intimate. despite their Al 
jut the American clergy, despite their gene: 
good intentions, are entering on a road that leads, not 
only to the utter loss of freedom, but also to the fatal 
discouragement of knowledge. For instance, in aim- 
ing to control our schools and colleges, for the pur- 


pose of making these, too, more thoroughly Christian, 
the clergy are conspiring to crucify Science. That 
profound veneration for authority which makes our 


clergymen trust an approved text more than the clear- 
est proofs of science, is well illustrated ina story 
which Richard A. Proctor tells in his recent invalua- 
ble work on "The Sun, Ruler of the Plane! Sys- 
tem,” p. 163:—"A long series of observations of Sun- 
spots was begun, and many hypotheses of more or 
less ingenuity were put forward to account for the 
earn which ed xr For some time, in- 

leed, the possibility o? their existence was Mor 
denied by the students of Aristotelian philosophy. It 
is impossible, they gravely urged, that the Eye of the 
Universe should r from opbthalmia; and it is 
related that, when Scheiner communicated his dis- 
covery of the solar spots to the Provincial of his or- 
der, the latter, who was an earnest Aristotelian, an- 
&wered: ‘I have read Aristotle’s writings from be- 
pinning to end many times, and I can assure you that 

have nowhere found in them anything similar to 
what you mention; go, therefore, my son; tranquil- 
lize yourself; be assured that what you take for spots 
in the Sun are the faults of your glasses or your 
eyes, " 

The same blind reliance on established authorities 
has been characteristic of the Christian clergy in all 
ages; and it remains so still. A few excep- 
tions may be found, as Roger Bacon, Priestley, Baden 
Powell; but, as a class, clergymen have always set 
their faces against every new idea in science, and 
clamored to defend old superstitions, Instead of 
lending, they bring up the rear of each generation. 
Prof Huxley accurately classifies the profession, 
when he says:—"The clergy are at present divisible 
into three sections; an immense who are igno- 
rant and speak out; asmall proportion who know 
and are silent; and a minute proportion who know, 
and speak according to their knowledge.” Here is 
an amusing example of the manner in which clergy- 
men of the first class are accustomed to “speak out 
their ignorance” on matters of science, which I find 
in a Methodist paper published in Cleveland :— 

“Mr. Darwin has at last come to a definite conclu- 
sion about the origin of mankind. Science no longer 
speaks with an uncertain tongue. She at lost, after 
long preparation, has found her Adam, and brought 
him out to claim the federal headship of the human 
race. Theissueismade. We may look on this picture 
and on that, and choose our ancestor by the instinct 
of ‘natural selection, The first Adam of the Scrip- 
tures, framed by the hand of God, suddenly springs 
into life from the quickening of His breath, and 
stands upon the obedient earth, its conscious lord, 
whose wealth of brain and heart could find no com- 
Raniouship with other creatures, but must be provi- 

led by another influx of God into matter, The first 
Adam of science is an ape of the lowest species; but 
behind bim as his precursors, is à shadowy line of 
lower forms, at last taking to mud and water, and 
lost in the unintelligible meanness of their lower than 
reptilian forma. Now, between the two, our ‘instinct 
of natural selection’ takes decidedly to the man. 
We feel no affinity to the monkey nor the pollywog. 
"When we see an ape, there is no natural turning of 
the fraternal heart to our ancient cousin of the ances- 
tral stock. We do not believe that our great grand- 


father was any nearer to that beast in blood, love 
and affection than we are; wedo not believe that 
Abraham was any nearer toa monkey than Darwin 
is. Inasmuch as the claims of the ape to be our first 
regular grand-parent are utterly without documentary 
or scientific evidence, and his pretensions rest entire- 
ly upon some not very intelligible notions about ‘nat- 
ural selections,’ we say at once that we dort select hi 
We are satistled with the Adam of Eden, the A 

of God, the Adam with the documents, the Adam at- 
tested by every instinct of our nature and every affin- 
ity of our life. Our religion is getting its last confir- 
mation, by the contrast of the foolishness of the 
world in opposing it.” 

In every department of thought the clergy are be- 
Bind the people, and exert no influence as a class ez- 
cept that which is opposed to the improvement of 
natural knowledge and the general progress of soci- 
ety, Yet on every occasion they are forward to ex- 
press their views, and urge them on the community 
as if s ree the Divinely appointed leaders of the 
mace. This fact the people are fast discovering; and 
the reault of the discovery is a sort of well-bred con- 
tempt for the opinions of clergymen on all questions 
but those of morals, The education imparted in the- 
ological seminaries is such aa to keep the clergy sta- 
tionary while the rest of the world are moving stead- 
ily onward; and fewer and fewer young men of abil- 
ity are attracted into a profession which seems to 
doom them to perpetual ignorance. Every clergyman 
who manifests a real independence of thought and 
action comes to be soon distrusted and put under the 
ban by his brethren, and earlier or later is forced into 
a sition of antagonism to his own order, There 
will always, I believe, be a public demand for men 
who shall devote their entire energies to the study of 
moral and religious questions, and who will always 
find & hearing from the best and most intelligent por- 
tion of the community; but they will be men who 
are independent of all clerical traditions, and not to 
be described, like “Dan Rice's” horse, as thoge who 
are blind, yet peak, On the contrary they must see 
much and well, and speak not out of a superabundant 
ignorance and inveterate blindness, but out of the 

fepths of modern knowledge and profound insight 
into the 1eal needs of their times. For such men 
there will always be a demand ; and though the cler- 
Ey, as a clase oh dogmatic instructors, are fated to pass 
sway, there is no danger that genuine intelligence 
and true moral insight will ever cease to command 
the attention of the modern world. 


Nore.—Since the above lecture was read, my at- 
tention has been called to the following editorial ar- 
ticle in the New York Sun, of June 30th. It is enti- 


tled “Clerical Electioneering," and illustrates in a 
atriking manner the growing disposition of the Prot- 
estant clergy to effect their ends by political wire- 
pulling — 

“The following clerical electioneering letter is pub- 
lished in the Jouraals of Iowa: i 

(Confidential. 
Wasurxaron, D. C, April 25, 1871, 

Dear BRoTHER: As a mutual friend I drop you a 
few earnest words in behalf of Senator Harlan's re- 
election to the United States Senate. You know the 
importance of early and earnest action. The mem- 
bers elected to the next Legislature elect the next 
Senator. It is therefore necessary that the right men 
be nominated, and hence attention must be given to 
the primary meetings. 

Tam to say to you that Senator Harlan is reg- 
ular in fis attendance on church, and his influence is 
in the right direction, I know personally that he 
stands high with the Administration, and. influ- 
ence with the President, and is held in high esteem 
by his fellow-Senators. His speech on Santo Do- 
mingo bas given him an elevation few Senators en- 
joy. Hoping that s will inall suitable ways in- 
terest younelt. for Mr. Harlan, I am truly yours, 

J, P. NEWMAN. 

It appears that. this letter was sent around to the 
different Methodist ministers in the State. It must 
have been published by some one amine them who 
was te pleásed with this mode of making political 
capital. 

‘he Rev. Mr, Newman would have done well, 
while he was en; in puffing Senator Harlan, if 
he had explained the ambiguous transactions in the 
Interior Department by which his friend is believed 
to have made a great deal of money. Until the charge 
of corruption can be removed from him, we fear that 
his chance with the Republicans of Towa will be 
poor, notwithstanding his elevation on Santo Domin- 
go, bis influence with the President, and his regular 
attendance on church. 

‘As the case now stands, Senator Harlan is emphat- 
ically the man who ought not to be elected.” 


‘The Swedenborgians are a sensible people notwith- 
standing their mysticism, as is shown by their recent 
effort to discontinue the use of “Rev.” as a prefix to 
the names of their ministers. The resolution was vo- 
ted down, but with a minority that will not be likely 
to allow it to remain in a recumbent ac along 
time. Why should a minister have sign of his 
trade attached to his name, unless members of other 
trades are marked in the same way? We are not 

uite prepared for Car. John Smith and Hd. Patrick 
mahue, to indicate that one of those gentlemen i 
carpenter and the other a hod-carrier, Let there be 
no unfair discrimination against ministere. It is bad 
enough to require them to wear black clothes, with- 
out compelling them to carry their trade-mark.— 
Golden Age. 


[For Tax Iwpzx.] 
ORDER AND PROGRESS, 


"The statesmen of France, having failed to reconcile 
their antagonisms by s scientific method, by means 
of which their ian knot of policy may be untied, 
resort to the sword, the “last reason of Ki "in the 
vain attempt to cut the knot which has led the in- 
guit and exhausted the patience of all 

he practical result of this failure is civil war between 
Order, represented by the Versailles assembly, and 
Progress, represented by the Parisian Committee of 
Nine. That the conclusion derived from this method 


The law of Progress being as universal and as irre- 
sistible in regard to our social system as the law of 
gravitation in regard to our solar system, the necessi- 
ty of understanding the law of Progress is as impe: 
tive upon the statesman, as the necessity of under- 
standing the law of gravitation upon the astronomers, 
Our ignorance of the operation of this law is the pri- 
mary cause of the revolutionary catastrophes in the 
midst of which we live, and are dest to live so 


movement of Humanity. 
movement became sufficiently pronounced to excite a 


In the middle ages, this 


nascent instinctive sense of our perfectibility, by the 
universal persuasion of the superiority of Catholicism. 
over Polytheism and Judaism. Necessarily confused 
as was this primitive idea of human Pro; it al- 
ready presented a high degree of energy and popular- 
ity, although oppose and checked by subsequent the- 
ological and metaphysical antagonisms. It is to this 
fe iod that we must always recur, in order to compre- 

end the real origin of that progressive Order which 
distinguished the civilization of western Europe from 
an si atat A M 

jut this initial sentiment, indispensable as it 

by no means sufficed to constitute the fundamental 
notion of human Progress, for there must be three 
terms to characterise any progression whatever, and 
at this period there were but two terms, antiquity 
and the middle age. The absolute nature of theolog- 
ical philosophy, which presided over this first com- 
parison, prevented even the supposition of the exis- 
tence of any new term; because it represented the 
feudal-catholic regime as endowed with definitive per- 
fection, beyond which there existed nothing but the 
‘Christian topia of the life to come. When theolog- 
ical influence had so far declined as to emancipate the 
modern mind from ita fetters, there followed a reac- 
tion for a long time unfavorable to the notion of Pro- 
gress, causing s blind animosity against the middle 
ages In their batred of the ruling theological creed 
of that period, most thinkers were seized with an ir- 
rational admiration of antiquity, and went so far as 
entirely to misunderstand the social superiority of the 
middle ages, of which the illiterate masses alone re- 
tained a realizing sense, especially when preserved 
from Protestantism, as in France. The notion of 
Progress did not begin to occupy the modem mind, 
until it revived, with a new character, in the middle 
of the 17th ds owing to the element evolu- 
tion then accomplished by tbe more ci nations 
in the industrial arts, in the natural aciencea, and even. 
in the fine arta. 

But although these partial views furnished the pri- 
mary, direct source of the systematic notions of our 
day in regard to human Progress, i? could by no 
means characterize the progression, which ed 
even more doubtful than in the middle age in a social 
aspect, more important than in the industrial or sci- 
entific aspect. To constitute this progression, the 
French Revolution, which impelled the normal cen- 
tre of western civilization to the search for a total re- 
generation, was necessary in order to furnish a third 
essential term, type of the trae modern regime, the 
comparison of which with the middle age would an- 
nounce a general movement in advance, as clearly 
pronounced as that which inspired our chivalrous an- 
cestors with the just sentiment of their own social su- 
pour over their predecessors of antiquity, Jew or 

entile. 

So Jong as the feudal-catholic regime was not open- 
ly annihilated, “from turret to foundation stone,” its 
ruins served to conceal the political future, and stifle 
the sentiment of a continuous social progress. Prior 
to the explosion of 1789, the political evolution, fur- 
nishing the proper experimental basis of the theory 
of Progress, remained as incomplete as the human 
mind remained incompetent to appreciate it. The 
most eminent thinkers of a century ago could not 
conceive of a continued progression, and Humanity 
seemed to them condemned to a circular or oscillat- 
ing movement. But, under the revolutionary impulse, 
the true instinct of human movement spentanieonlly. 
originated, in a more or less decisive manner, in 
minds, of whatever degree of intelligence, first in 
France and then throughout the Western nations. 
Hence we derive the conception of the law of Pro- 

, upon which reposes inl Science: Without 
fhe theory of Progress, the theory of Order would re- 
main insufficient aa a basis of social existence, which 
requires a combination of Order and Proy as in- 
separable concomitants. Inasmuch as Progress ig 
nothing more than the development of Order, so Or- 
der is the germ of Progress, 
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1n contin 
sider that tbe ion caused b) 


Tevolu&on of 1780 could not begin, until the purel 
estaetve element had become zciicienily ebat 


to permit the light cast upon the future to be reflect- 
ed upon the past. If, on the one hand, this energetic 


impulsion b lo disclose, however vaguely, the 
third term of social Progress, it prevented, s the 


other, the just appreciation of the second. A blind 
hatred was aroused by modern emancipation against 
the middle age, without which, however, we should 


never have doned the old Mo red The extinc- 
tion of this middle term disturbed the total concep- 
tion of the law of Progress no less than the absence 
of the last term, too remote from the first to admit of 
comparison. Hence it was impossible to construct 
the theory of buman Progress until exact, even-hand- 
ed justice was done to the middle age, by which an- 
cient and modern society are at once sel and 
united. Now this just appreciation was incompatible 
with the unregulated fury of the revolutionary spirit 
in ite first al of excitement; and in this aspect 
the energetic philosophical reaction, organized at the 

ng of 19th century by the eminent De 
Maistre, has profoundly concurred in preparing the 
true theory of Progress, in spite of the manifest re- 
trograde intention which animated this transitory 
school, whose essential results were incorporated in 
the philosophy ‘which appropriated to Itself whatever 
was valuable fa De Malstre’s appreciation of the his- 
tory of the middle ages. 

From these elements originated the true spirit of 
history, the general instinct of human Cae EP. M 
Tore unknown. At this epoch the genius of Gall com- 
pleted the outlines of systematic Biology, and soon 
after (1822) Bociology was added to the natural sci- 
ences, by Ai Comte, the Prince of Philosophers, 
born of the first phase of the Revolution and destined 
to preside over the second. 

‘A sound appreciation of history demonstrates that 
the demolition of the feudal-cathblic social m, 
80 far from being the result of the French Revolution, 
was the consequence of interior decompositi 
first spontaneous, afterward systematic, which had 
Deen gradually increasing throughout Christendom, 
and papel in France, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. of prolonging this negative movement 
of the five p: centuries, the revolution termin- 
ated it by a decisive death-stroke at the outset, thus 
manifesting a resolution of entirely abandoning the 
system, in order to proceed directly to a total regen- 
eration, This indispensable manifestation was 
«cial a t in the entire abolition of Royalty. 
Wit is exception of a negative or destructive 
character, which occupied only the first session of 
the principal revolutionary assembly, the move- 
ment bad from the beginning an organic destin- 
ation of a marked republican tendency. Yet it is 
clear that, in spite of this aim, the first of the rev- 
olution was decidedly negative and izing in 
ita result. This failure was owing not only to the 
imperative e ies of the struggle, equally difficult 

glorious, whieh France maintained ite indis- 
pensable inde] lence against the formidable attacks 
Bea retrograde coalition of the combined forces of 
Europe, but more directly to the purely metaphysical 
character of the doctrine which gui: exclusively 
the spirit of the crisis. 

Notwithstanding the natural connection of the two 
progressions, negative and positive, or in other words 

ruetlve and organic, which had been maturing 
since the end of the middle age, the first or destruc- 
tive was found to be more advanced than the second. 
Hence, the decay of the old regime 1 
aire of entire renovation, before the elementary prepa- 


g 
p the revolu! ion, 
had only become possible by means of the explosion. 
Tt is therefore easy to conceive the necessity which 
then existed of employing, m ic prin ples, the 
purely destructive and negative doctrine which had 
necessarily been adopted to guide the work of demol- 
ishing the old regime. 
Although negative metaphysics became really aim- 
Jess so soon as the old regime was oy abandoned, 
were alone familiar, uper the 


ion, 
Necessarily impotent to oi or construct, such 
a philosophy no other organic efficacy than 
TAY to formulate the programme, sentimenta 
r than rational, of the political future, without 
indicat the ways and means of preparation. Thus 
Ito oi rinciples, metaphysical dogmas, 

r, necessarily and imme- 


distely developed a tendency io radical anarchy, equal- 

e elements of the nascent regime and to 

e ruins of the old feudal-catholic social system. 

demonstrated the organic inapitude of the 

ing doctrine of the revolution and the urgency of 
ita nature. 

situation, the 


miserable successors, leaving no 
and dogmatic 


the so 
cial inanity of modern metaphysica (of which Thiers 
Sai Gui are the sarvivia typos); whom mond 
and intellectual inanity At the time, from the 


Tepugnance universally felt to a futile reconstruction 
of a regime so entirely decayed, that its nature and 
conditions were no longer understood even by those 
who advocated its restoration. 

This inevitable revival of the revolutionary spirit 

as soon as peace removed the stays of the 
old regime. But there was no longer any illusion as 
to the inanity of metaphysics or an organising agen- 
cy. Its dogmas were adopted, for want of better, on- 
ly as a meane of counteracting retrograde principles, 
just as these latter principles had been opt to 
counteract anarchical tendencies. In these new de- 
bates upon worn-out subjects, the public soon per- 
ceived the germ of final solution was not to be 
found, and for nothing but the conditions of or- 
der and liberty, become no less indispensable to the 
philosopher than to material welfare. 

‘The apparent indifference of a public who failed to 
see inscribed upon the banner of any party the trae 
formula of the political future, was at last mistaken 
by stupidity for a tacit adhesion to its vain projects. 
‘As soon as the Fosrantees of Progreta were found $6. 
be seriously threatened, the memorable uj of 1880. 
finished forever the s of retro; ion intro- 
duced thirty-six years before by Napoleon. A citizen 
King replaced the legitimate branch of the Bourbons. 
"The convictions which he inspired were so feeble that 
his partisans disavowed theirown doctrine andsdopted 
those of the revolation, which in their turn were dis- 
avowed by their advocates as soon as they obtained 

under Louis Philippe. Their tergiversations 

are placed in a strong light in the debates relative to 

free Instruction, alternately demanded and refused 

within twenty years in the name of the same pretend- 

ed principles, which on both sides represented noth- 
but interests, 


is decomposition of all former convictions per- 
mitted the free develo; tof the ee instinct, 
UE D UE 
wi spirit . But thi itting of 
the main question only rendered more apparent the 
total absence of any real solution by the ruling doc- 
trine; a solution the principle of which was contained 
in the Positive Philosophy alone, then in its infancy. 
The opinions of the active politicians were at the 
same time both anarchical retrograde. The opin- 
ion which undertook to reconcile betrayed ita organic 
by adopting as its only theory of solution 
antagonisms, in order that 
ie renowned cats of Kilkenny, neu- 
uz lize each genes, 8 rated of irs XH a 
opening in ba eration, after 
failed to re-establish The dynas sid Louis Philippe 
as a constitutional monarchy, which is incompatible 
with French traditions, and offers only a poor imita- 
tion of a political anomaly peculiar to the aristocracy 
of England. 

The of Louis.Philippe was a natural halt in 
the march of Progress, di which the lack of a 
ruling doctrine prevented the ing of the end of 
the revolution, notwithstanding the ceseation of the 
retrograde reaction which followed the Reign of Ter- 
Tor. Bound philosophers had already adopted the so- 
ciological laws discovered ae te Comte in 1822, 
as the only key to the solution of the problem of Or- 

and Progress ; perl the proliant had instinc- 
tively rejected the idea of Royalty, as an obstacle to 
Progress without securing Order, the conciliation of 
which had now become the necessity of the day. At 
time of the ruling doctrine to 


"The abolit f heredi! marchy left E 
je abolition of itary moi le 
free from this dead wi ght and at the same time de- 
rived Order of its wee. Thus 
bly bound to reconstru 
tered by the method of checking the opposi- 
tion, without advancing. In s situation which par 
antees Progress and compromises Order, the latter 
naturally inspires preponderant solicitude, having no 


Progress without Ord 
ithout Order. 
an ! He is not s Catholic He is not an 
anarchist. He is not a Positivist He is a mere neg- 
ative quantity. When construction becomes the or- 
der of the day, we at once find the profound inanity 
of all those schools whose function it is to protest for 
[eee p ind Catholicism, while conceding its funda- 
mental dogmas. Of these schools, Thiers is the rep- 


resentative, strugglin, the logical, practical 
result of their own s prinelples which fe anarchy. If 


teenth century and ita eseential needs, 
the only possible solution of the problem of concilia- 
tion between Order and Progress. Can Thiers re- 
store what neither the church nor the Empire could 

preserve? 
Reduced to ite simplest terms, the problem in 
Christendom is— Hildebrand 


resulted in mere anarchy in church and State, 
what are the forces of Thicrs, the symbol of mere 
negative quantities? If do not desert him, all 
experience shows that he will desert them so soon as 
the work of re-or; tion commences; and from 
the necessity of the case, from the very nature of 
things, Positivism will succeed to the vacant empire 
of the temporal and spiritual Cæsars of the past, not 
by Divine right, not by Conquest, but by a right and 
itle derived from ita inherent and exclusive power to 
reconcile Order and Progress. ionge 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


ccu As the ouis in Sim or the atado of 
a great rock in a dreary land,’ so is the presence of a 
good whole-souled Liberal in the barren South. It 
was worth while to come all the way here to seo the 
idity with which they receive the documents, espe- 
cially the specimen copies of TRE INpEx. Mr. — 
did not give me time to say a dozen words for it, be- 
fore he pulled out the money to pay fora year's sub- 
scription, and says, If he likes it as he expecta to, he 
shal order more copies for his friends. He says the 
prejudice and superstition here Is more bitter and 

leeply shaded than at the North. He trembles for 
his children, and grows sick at heart, when he thinks 
of the pressure which is brought to bear on ls fam- 
ily to push them into the orthodox sheep-fold (calf- 
pen?) and he too busy or too powerless to save 
them. He never heard of Tux Ixpex or any Radi- 
cal publication—thinks you must go to New York 
with TEE Inpex, and then advertise largely. He 
has had some Spiritualist and conservative Unitarian 
papers, but all are lacking elther in clearness or bold- 
ness of vision. Radicals here are of the firat and 
foremost men in the place; but they are too few and 
too retiring and modest in their ways to make any 
great show. One here is too poor to take Tu IN- 
Dex, so hie friends say, but ls fully capable of appre- 
ciating it, as is also his wife, who ia spoken of as a 
most estimable and very intelligent lady. I bellera 
you have a fund to supply such cases; and if it has 
Tun low, you may put down ten dollars on it for me, 
and send the paper one yéar to —.” 


——"The religions amendment question is now 
again being discussed. As Governor Geary, of this 
atate, has gone over to that party, it is the most sig- 
nificant act yet committed; for Geary is a dema- 
gogue, and Ae must be, or J must be, liallucinated in 
supposing It will be a politi step. I fear that, if we 
remodel our gtate constitution as is contemplated, an 
effort will be made to medievalize it by putting 
these dogmas in and holding an election to confirm 
them before we can get the matter discussed,” 


—— "Having been a constant reader of ex- 
cellent paper during my presence at Toledo, I feel 
somewhat lonesome without it. There is much 
praying here, but free thought and sound principles, 

as Tax INDEX cont are very scarce." 


——"Encloeed I have the pleasure of you 
my subscription to Taz INDEX for the beard ear, 
You are Inpex indispensable to 
omaka thinkers in this country—I feel proud 
of it” 


——"1 am much pleased with your lecture on Pil- 


lars of Salt. Advancement or petrifaction is inevita- 
ble; nene can escape the one or the other,” 


——"The false and hypocritical views of weak 
which characterize Christianity have hindered the 
progress of civilization in many ways.” 


—— "Put me down for Taz IxDEX bound and 
complete for the year. This will enable me to give 
away ss I A 

——— "This ‘scrip’ iz almost as much dilapidated as 
some of the ‘Christian’ creeds. It needs patching.” 
——————— 

LOCAL NOTICES, 


Puatic Metis mm GxawaN Hatt—By invitation of the 
Liberal Alliance of Toledo, Mr. Abbot will give a public ad- 
drese in Gzaxax Harz, St. Clair Street, at 8 o'clock, Sunday 
evening, Jnly 16. Subject—“The Demand for Larger Liberty 
im America." All persons interested are Invited to attend. 

—————————— 


EECEIVED, 


Fory-Srxrm ANNIVERSARY OP THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN AS- 
sociam; with the Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Treasurer's Statement for the year ending 
April 39, 1871. Boston: AMERICAN UNITARIAN ABeOCLATION. 
1871. pp. 67. 

‘Tax Bxircive MAGARINRAND MowrwLT Revrew, July, 1871. 
Rey, Josx H. Monson, D. D. Editor, Boeton: Lronaap C. 
Bowzze, Proprietor, No. 8 Beacon Street. a year, 

Tum SomooL Lisomirosr or Pwracan Bormwca, Edited by 
Prof.Gueravps Hrwmions, Published Quarterly, by ths Bå- 
itor. Iowa City, Iowa; Guices, Warsow & Dar, Printera, 
Davenport, 187, $1.00 s year. 
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Poetry, 


[For Tax Ixpxx.] 
THE POET'S STEP, 


One passed me in a dim church-alsle, 
‘With step so light and free, 

‘The winds that lift the forest leaves 
Seemed blowing by to r.e. 


“In wanderings on » lonely shore, 
The poet's step hath caught 

The rhythm of the wild sea-waves 
And rustling leaves "—1 thought, 


“For him no frelghted argoslos. 
Bring treasure from far shores, 

No happy diver gathers pearle 
On sunless ocean-floors. 


“He sends his sprites, Ilke sea-birds, forth 
To swim and dive and By, 

Exploring now unsounded deeps, 
Now soaring far and high. 


“t Pearls of celestial hope they bring 
From caverns of despair, 

Qlesr, starry thonghts from heights serene, 
‘And sparkling fsncles rare. 

"Long wandering on thought'a lonely shore, 
His motion may have canght 

The rhythm of the wave that breaks 
Upon his sou]"—1 thought. 

Brave tidings doth this poet bring, 
‘His step l» wild and free, 

And when he pases, winds of spring 
Seem blowing by to me, 


Feb. 26, 1871. 


The 3udex. 


JULY 15, 1871. 


Tha Editor of Ter tross dosa not hold himself responsible 
Jor the opintons of correspondents or contributors. Ia columna 
‘are open for (he free discussion of all questiona included under 
a general purpose, 

No notice will bs taken of anonymous communications. 


V3 Complete files of Tw Ixprx for 1870, neatly bound with 

Diack: morocco back ane ud EE will aliod to 

‘address on receipt of $3.50 and 72 cenis postage, Only & 
dMted mumber can $e furnished, 


E" Tnvrus yor Tax Tores. on REPRESENTATIVE PAPERS 
mox Tax IxpEx "—le the title of a neatly printed tract of six- 
teen pages published by Tae IxpEx Association, containing 
the’ Fitty Amrmarione and "Modern Principles," together 
with an advertisement of Tax Ixpgx. Twelve Thousand Cop- 
Jes have been struck off. The tract ie designed for gratuitous 
distribution, One Hundred Copies will be sent for One Dol- 
Jar, or à lese number at the same rate—one cent a copy. Pack- 
ages will be sent free to those who will circulate them, but are 
upable to pay for them. 


ir. PARKER PILLSBURY destres 


enta to 


engagem: 
lecture on RADICAL Retiatox, either for «ingle Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on successive evenings. Address INDEX 


ice, TOLEDO, ORIO. 
Circulars with Ilt of snbjects will be «ent on application. 


——— 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


‘Carrrax. $100,000, Ssanss Eace $100. 

No subscription is payable until $50,000 shall have been 
subscribed: and then only ten (10) per cent. will be payable 
annpally. No indebtedness can be incurred In any current 
year by the Aseoclation beyond ten (10) per cent. of the atock 
at that time actually subscribed, Subscriptions are respect- 
fully solicited from all friends of Free Reilglon. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
D.R: Locks, Toledo, 32,000 
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ALE. MACONBER, 1,000 
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Gero Manx, 1,000 
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| and political affairs. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 


Two years ago, when the fourth of July oc- 
curred on Sunday, the Germans throughout the 
country celebrated the day, notwithstanding 
the superstitious protests of the Sabbatarians. 
In Toledo, Hon. William Kraus, then Mayor of 
the city, participated (not officially, but as a 
private citizen) in the celebration, which was 
conducted with propriety, decorum, and an 
evident desire to avoid giving unnecessary of- 
fence to the rest of the community. A sermon 
was preached shortly after by an evangelical 
clergyman of the place, severely condemning 
the celebration as a violation of the Sabbath, 
and calling upon all good Christians to vote 
only for city officers who would enforce the 
“observance of the Sabbath.” To this ser- 
mon we replied publicly at the time; and in 
Tue Inpex Nos. 27 and 28 both the sermon 
and the reply were published, 

The appeal thus made to the community by 
the evangelical party was remembered and 
acted upon at the late city election. Mayor 
Kraus, who was one df the most earnest and 
patriotic supporters of the government during 
the great rebellion, and s man universally 
respected, was re-nominated by the Republi- 
can party as their candidate. But the Young 
Men's Christian Association strained every 
nerve to defeat his re-election, avowedly be- 
cause he participated in the Sunday celebra- 
tion of the fourth of July; and they split the 
Republican ticket, thereby securing the elec- 
tion of a Democrat who sympathized with the 
enemies of the republic during its struggle for 
existence. In other words, the earnestly evan- 
gelical portion of the Republican party in the 
city “bolted,” rather than see a man re-elected 
to the mayoralty who would not compel the 
observance of Sunday as the Sabbath. 

As might be expected, the liberals of the 
city did not quietly acquiesce in this attempt 
to enforce Christian Sabbatarianism by po- 
litical action; and the first effect of the re- 
action was seen in the late school election, 
already noticed in these columns. Bnt its 
force is not yet spent. Liberal citizens, 
chiefly Germans, on Sunday evening, June 
25, formed a new organization under the 
name of the “Liberal Alliance of Toledo,” 
the object of which, as announced in the 
Woechentliche Express, is “the preservation 
and advancement of social, civil, and relig- 
ious freedom,” and, to this end, the dissem- 
ination and carrying-out in practice of the 
following principles ;— 

1. The right of every individual to the en- 
joyment of the largest freedom that is con- 
sistent with the equal right of every other 


| individual. 


2. The absolute separation of Church and 
State. 

3. Free and universal education, to be es- 
tablished and enforced by the State. 

The Liberal Alliance thus formed contem- 
plates not merely the abstract discussion and 
advocacy of these principles, but also the 
practical application of them in municipal 
It is a union for action 
rather than speculation; and that it is need- 
ed is sufficiently shown by the facts we have 
above stated. We unqualifiedly approve the 
objecta of the Alliance, and rejoice that there 
is now a prospect of combined opposition to 
the schemes of the bigots whose encroach- 
ments on religious liberty have called itinto 
existence. Themovement will spread. We 
have spoken of it thus at length because it 


is by no means a merely local matter, but 
because there is an increasing need of such 
action all over the country. The illegal 
use of the Bible in the public schools, the 
enactment and attempted enforcement of 
Sunday laws, the various endeavors to com- 
mit the government to evangelical Christian- 
ity by a Christian Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, and so forth, are simple 
outrages and infringements of the religious 
equality of the citizens; and the growing 
aggressiveness of the evangelical element of 
the population should be checked vigorously 
and at once. 

We are as earnest as any one for the full 
and absolute protection of the orthodox por- 
tion of the community in the enjoyment of 
their opinions and forms of worship, and 
should sanction no kind of invasion of their 
religious rights. But we see that they are 
not content with this. They want power. 
They want to mould our republican institu- 
tions more and more into a Christian form. 
They want to eke out the deficiency of their 
arguments by social and political compul- 
sion. The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, whether formed or not for this purpose, 
are an admirably adapted instrumentality 
for carrying out these objects; nor is there 
any scruple at all in using them as such. 
Some equally efficient instrumentality isneed- 
ed in behalf of liberal ideas. Radical Clubs 
we have repeatedly advocated as furnishing 
such an instrnmentality; and this Liberal 
Alliance substsntially embodies the same 
objects, aima, and principles, Sorry as we 
are to see these religious questions creeping 
into polities (for we know how much bitter- 
ness of fecling they must necessarily engen- 
der), we nevertheless perceive that, though 
unsuspected by the unthinking multitude, 
religious liberty in America is in real peril, 
and must be defended at any and every cost, 
Chattel-slavery is abolished by the arbitra- 
ment of battle. But soul-slavery is not abol- 
ished; and it may yet necessitate the same 
terrible appeal. The only way to prevent 
such a frightful outcome of the reviving big- 
otry of the Church, is to suffocate the snake 
in its hole. Christianity and Free Religion 
are at war in their fundamental ideas, The 
wise lover of peace will say—Fight out this 
battle now in the world of ideas, before the 
suppressed conflict shall flame out into open 
war.” 

These are no words of excitement or wild 
enthusiasm. The future will show that they 
are words of soberness and truth. 


Samuel J, May, the noblest man in the 
American pulpit, is dead. A long life of 
devotion to goodness, truth, and the highest 
welfare of man closes amidst the blessinga 
and tears of multitudes who reverenced and 
loved him. Never was there a truer friend 
to freedom of conscience, freedom of 
thought, freedom of all that is good in hu- 
man nature. Identified from the start with 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and brave as a li- 
on against the terrible slave-power that re- 
peatedly mobbed him, and even ss late ag 
1861 burned him in effigy, he has fought & 
good fight, and gone to his rest full of yeara 
and honors. He has built his own monu- 
ment. Pegce to his ashes! 


A bigoted “evangelical” is only true to 
his own principles. But a bigoted “liberal? 
is without excuse, 
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3 Kio "EF WE NEED, 

The recePON Of speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Free Religious Association 
indicated t0 some extent the kind of wel- 
come the Association is likely to receive 
from the general public, and suggested some 
thoughts in regard to its modes of action. 
The audiences, and very large and intelligent 
audiences they were, looked thoughtful and 
interested. They listened more than pa- 
fiently and kindly, and showed their ap- 
proval of the most radical words by ap- 
plause. The people seemed wholly in sym- 
pathy with the thoughts and aims of the 
Association, I do not remember a single 
expression of disapproval in all the three 
sessions, and the tokens of assent were fre- 
quent and spontaneous. The substantial 
agreement of the speakers and the general 
harmony of sentiment on the platform 
allowed no opportunity for conflicting dem- 

- onstrations from the benches, but the differ- 
ing degrees of applause bestowed on differ- 
ent modes of presentation told which of the 
shots hit the mark most squarely. 


Mr. Weiss’ deep and fine essay, a valua- 
ble contribution to religious philosophy, was 
keenly enjoyed by as many as were capable 
of appreciating it, and fascinated by its glit- 
tering spell members who were not capa- 
ble of following its intricate processes of 
thought. Mr. Potter's admirably clear sum- 
mary of the points that illustrated the origin 
and growth of Christianity met the favor its 
merit deserved. It gave solid satisfaction 
to those who did not know how to account 
on natural grounds for what has always 
been represented as the astonishing, mar- 
vellous, and truly miraculous triumphs of 
the religion, The President’s essay on Su- 
perstition was well received. Even the 
sharp criticism on Spiritualism it contained 
provoked no noise of dissent from the audi- 
ence, if it elicited no response of praise. 
The speakers at all the meetings were made 
welcome; several of them were made heart- 
ily welcome. Mr. Higginson had an eager 
hearing. Dr. Bartol touched many sympa- 
thetic chords. Lucretia Mott’s gentle radi- 
caliam drew to her the hearts of the assem- 
bly. Mr. Powell’s stout application of the 
Society’s principles to practical questions of 
reform was greeted with joy. The mana- 
gers all felt that their movement was timely 
and popular, that it met a deep and wide 
desire, touched the living mind of the com- 
munity in more than one sensitive part, and 
carried with it earnest wishes and sanguine 
anticipations of success. 


But one speaker was hailed with an en- 
thusiasm, followed with an intensity of ex- 
citement, and cheered as he sate down with 
an uproar of applause, which showed that 
his words had reached a spot the others had 
come short of finding. It was Professor 
Denton. The warmth of his reception may 
have been due to the fact that he was a Spir- 
itualist, and that the hall contained multi- 
tudes of Spiritualists. But that fact would 
not alone be sufficient to explain the de- 
mionstration. It was due rather, we think, 
to the plain, rugged determination with 
"which he dashes his sentences into the peo- 
ple's faces. He was no bolder than the 
others who had preceded him. He said 
nothing new, nothing that had not been 
said, and said perhaps better, by other 
speakers on the same theme. His language 
was violent; his manner harsh and to many 


disagreeable; his arguments were mostly 
assertions; his reckless vehemence had 
scarcely a tone of moral or spiritual expres- 
sion, Indeed there was little to recommend 
thespeech to discriminating, thoughtful, rev- 
erent, or finely tempered minds; but it went 
through the andience like flame. It called 
down volley after volley of applause. It 
seemed as if the people would never cease 
clapping. While others touched nerve and 
brain, this man stirred the blood. He spoke 
to the multitude as they like to be spoken 
to, and the people answered. There were 
many who did not like it, but there were 
more who did. The best-cultured people 
did not like it; but people of culture do not 
compose all whom the Association wishes to 
reach, and, though it aims to affect the finest 
people by its spiritual dignity and its intel- 
lectual force, it must not neglect the ruder 
folks who need what it has to give and who 
can give it what it much needs, the support 
of the popular heart. 

Ours is aboveall a popular movement. It 
addresses itself to the multitude. They 
whom superstition most crushes, whom dog- 
matism most ontrages, whose mental and 
moral personality suffers the most deadly 
wrong at the hands of ecclesiastics and sec- 
tarians, are not the intellectual and cultured, 
the emancipated and selfreliant; they are 
the untaught, the ignorant, the groping, the 
struggling, the unfavored by position, the 
unprivileged in society, the unemancipated 
from ignorance and prejudice; the mechan- 
ies, traders, artisans, working men and 
working women, shop-keepers, manufactur- 
ers, small merchants and craftsmen, who 
need every scrap of mind, feeling, will, in- 
dependent purpose and spirit they can com- 
mand. They are the sufferers from the ter- 
rors that superstition engenders and from 
the stupor that dogmatism begets, They 
are the priest’s prey, and the sectarian’s vic- 
tims; their money is taken for foreign mis- 
sions, their thoughts are entangled in creeds, 
the movements of their moral nature are 
cramped by church usages, their outlook is 
closed, their development is arrested. The 
word of deliverance is especially for these. 
The Free Religious Association can take to 
itself the opening words in the ministry of 
Jesus: “ He hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

Now this work requires suitable instru- 
ments. It cannot be wholly done by fine 
essays written for cultivated minds, nor by 
elegantly composed addresses read or spo- 
ken to calm and nicely discriminating assem- 
blies, These are excellent in their way, and 
needful, because questions are brought up 
that require delicate handling. But the in- 
tellectual treatment which scientific, litera- 
ry, and philosophical circles demand, worse 
than fails of effect when the multitude is to 
be reached. We need then plainer, homelier 
statements, strong affirmations, results un- 
weakened by a tedious showing of the 
processes by which they are arrived at, ap- 
plications undiluted by apologies, reason- 
ings and explanations, We need an imme- 
diate, heartfelt approach to the suffering, 
earnest men and women of the working 
class,—no rudeness, coarseness, or grossness 
of exaggeration, no harshness or intemper- 


ance of speech, but that manly, ingenuous 
truthfulness which brings the matter homo 
to simple souls. We need no indiscriminate 
zeal, no fanaticism, especially no anger or 
vituperation; but something quite different 
from all these is the glowing enthusiasm 
that charges thought with feeling, and 
makes conviction flow in lava tides, We 
need a St. Panl, s Luther, a Garrison, a 
Parker, for our work. When he appears 
(and if our work be the grand one we think 
it is, he will appear in good time), the word 
will run very swiftly; we shall win hearts as 


-well as understandings; we shall have the 


people with us—not the thinkers only, buf, 


the feelers and doers also, 
OBR, 


INSPIRATION AS A HUMAN GIFT. 


It is said that man is created in the image 
of God; and the true meaning of it is this, 
—that every divine attribute which can be 
revealed to us must appear in some manner 
in the constitution and functions of human 
nature. Whenceitis certain that we may ex- 
pect tofind many divine acts, which in them- 
selves, and to the reason, involve much diffi- 
culty or even impossibility of conception, 
rendered more clear by analogous activity. 
in our own experience. 

Tn illustration, I will say a word of inspi- 
ration,—a divine energy which it appears 
often most difficult to reconcile with law 
and order in Nature, with the liberty of hu- 
man volition, aud with the facts of an expe- 
rience including evil as obviously as good. 
Without pretending to discuss these mat- 
ters, I wish only to express the analogy, or 
even identity, between the inspiration of 
God and the effects af a noble and exalted 
human character. The best and most pow- 
erful way in which we can influence and ele~ 
vate character łn others is, not by any posi- 
tive instruction or direct example, but by 
the simple force and peculiar atmosphere 
inherent in noble character in ourselves. 

"We cannot be good, true, upright, pure- 
minded, without shedding all about us, 
wherever we go, an influence, a light, that 
is truly divine. By this we do not phrase 
instruction and exhortation; we Jive instruc- 
tion, we are exhortation. We not only 
teach, but quicken, strengthen, and uphold. 
The old German mystic (Tauler) quotes a 
heathen teacher as saying—“I never min- 
gled with men, but I came home less of a 
man than I went out;"—which may be in- 
terpreted to mean, that from men we draw 
the strength of divinity. When faith droops 
and fails and things seem cheerless and 
hard, then how we are refreshed, atrength- 
ened and furnished with hope and faith 
anew, by some high and strong and noblo 
character into whose presence we come! It 
becomes at once “a mount of vision" to us, 
whence the world appears as a lovely pic- 
ture, and the sun which seemed sinking is 
brought again into view from the height, 
and the light ie joy while it lasts, and the 
darkness, as it, comes on, is swallowed up 
in order. This is the privilege of the lifo 
divine,—the privilege of inspiration. It 
cannot be hid, It shines as the day shines, 
It is elder, uncreated light, which shone 
forth from God before he said—‘Let there 
be light,” and which shines evermore in ev- 
ery sweet and chastened spirit that walks 


upon the earth, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


A writer in the Boston Commonawealth— 
by the way, the best weekly newspaper I 
know—criticises the recent Free Religious 
Convention in Boston, and the movement 
generally, as failing to meet the emotional 
and spiritual elements in human nature. I 
meet large numbers who hold similar views. 
Some are Spiritualists, but not all, You 
may remember I have more than once sug- 
gested the same as one probable reason why 
the masses neither attend the Conventions 


nor other meetings, nor subscribe for the* 


journals of the Association. 


Probably in scholarship, and in power for 
appeal to the intellect, the leaders of the 
Free Religious movement are second to no 
men of equal number in the country. But 
intellectual bread alone will not save the 
world—will not even save those who bake, 
break, and dispense it, 

Apostolic authority makes the “god of 
this world” a devil, or the devil. The whole 
Bible represents and presents the one God 
as male, masculine—he, but never female, 
never she, nor her. It was ahappy thought, 
a divine inspiration—was it not ?—when the 
Roman Catholic Church enthroned the vir- 
gin Mary as a female hemisphere in the Infi- 
nite Existence. Something akin to this, 
idolatrous though it may be called, is needed 
in the Free Religious movement, as seems 
to me, to make it even comprehensible, as 
well as acceptable, to the multitudes in our 
‘busy, hard-worked, care-worn world, Who 
that ever heard Theodore Parker begin his 
morning orison with “Our Father and our 
Mother,” did not feel that even the Lord’s 
Prayer “came mended from his tongue?” 


Last Sunday I was permitted to stand in 
the place made memorable and forever sacred 
the ministrations of Mr. Parker. But 
“the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society 
of Boston” is not what it was—may never be 
again. The reason is, not that it has de- 
clined or decreased; but that it is no longer 
of Boston. “Its line has gone out into all 
the earth and its light unto the end of the 
world.” But not its warmth—not its heat, 
its heart, its soul, its spirit. I do not be- 
lieve that such a furnace of humanity, of 
generous, ever-glowing sympathy towards 
the suffering of the human race, was ever 
kindled under heaven, as burned on the altar 
of that Society while Mr. Parker was its 
ministering High Priest. His sermons on 
‘War; Intemperance; the Perishing Classes; 
the Dangerous Classes; on Capital Punish- 
ment; on Woman, her Needs, Rights and 
Responsibilities; as well as his constant and 
all-powerful appeals on Slavery, then in the 
plenitude of its power,—all these and many 
more stand forth and will stand in all histo- 
ry, in all time, as his ever-living memorial, 
the everlasting witness and monument to the 
intensely practical, vital, spiritual character 


of the religion he taught. 
P. P. 


“By oneself the evil is done, by oneself 
one suffers; by oneself evil is left undone, 
by oneself one is purified. Purity and im- 
purity belong to oneself; no one can purify 
another.” Such is the teaching of Buddha, 
in the “Path of Virtue," verse 165. How 
far superior it is to the doctrine of “vica- 
rious stonement," preached in Christian 
churches! 


"UNIVEHSOLOGYE.'* 


One of the most curious books ever pub- 
lished is the “Primary Synopsis of Univers- 
ology and Alwato," by Stephen Pearl An- 
drews. The strangeness and uncouthness 
and pedantry of the style, the intolerable 
and needless profusion of neologisms, the 
extravagant use of italics and the more than 
Germanic redundancy of capitals, make his 
pages bristle with difficulties even to the 
most patient and enthusiastic believer in his 
astounding claims; while the ordinary read- 
er will be apt either to fling the book aside in 
despair or disgust or else to burst into the 
“inextinguishable laughter of the gods.” 
Nothing would be easier than to ridicule it; 
few things would be harder than thoroughly 
to understand it. In fact, we have neither 
time nor inclination to take pains necessary 
to become complete master of its contente. 
But we have read the first half of it with 
considerable care, and, we must add, with 
very real respect tempered by amusement. 


There can no question that Mr. Andrewa 
has speculative ability, and a great deal of it. 
We have been struck with the sweep of his 
thought in certain directions, though not in 
all. He is certainly original, combining ideas 
of great value with 8 certain whimsical mys- 
ticism that will do much to prevent their ex- 
amination by the best thinkers. The lead- 
ing conception of his work is the reduction 
of all the sciences to one supreme science 
(which he designates by the barbarous hy- 
brid term “Universology”), not by any sort 
of artificial dove-tailing, but by evolution 
from “three fundamental principles.” It is 
evident that he is at work on the same gen- 
eral problem that has engaged the entire en- 
ergy of such thinkers as Comte and Spen- 
cer. In some respects he sees farther than 
either of them, though on the whole equal to 
neither. His speculations remind us here 
and there of Pythagoras and A. J. Davis, 
Plato and Fourier, Boehme and Swedenborg 
and Hegel, in very odd fashion. That the 
elementary sounds of human speech natural- 
ly signify the elementary conceptions of this 
universal science, and that » new scientific 
language (Alwato) can be thus evolved as 
an illustrative model of the universe, is a 
main part of his theory; but the truth of 
this notion depends on the truth of “Uni- 
versology" as a perfect coamical philosophy, 
of which we are very far from being con- 
vinced. But after all deductions are made, 
we regard Mr. Andrews’ volume as a re- 
markable work, well worthy the attention of 
speculative thinkers. Published by Dion 
Thomas, 141 Fulton St., New York. Price 
$1.50. 


King William was crowned on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1861. In an address delivered on the 15th he 
said:—"The rulers of Prussia receive their crown 
from God. To-morrow, therefore, I shall take the 
crown from the Lord's table, and place it on my 
head. This is the mean of the expression ‘Ki: 
by the grace of God,’ and therein lies the sunctity o 
the crown, which is inviolable.” At the appointed 
time the King placed the golden round of sovereign- 
ty on his ‘with the remark —"I wear the crown 
by the favor of God, and nobody else.” 

With the same belief concerning the 
source of his own royalty, Jesus claimed 
the Messianic crowy. It never entered his 
head that he was to be a democratic ruler, a 
Christ by popular election, King William’s 
theory of kingship is the Christian theory; 
and in this fact a thoughtful mind will see 
the reason why the civil absolutism of mon- 


archy and the spiritual absolutism of Christ- 


ianity have been so strikingly united in 
history. When the Protestant spirit en- 
tered the Christian church, modern democ- 
racy was born; and when it gets its growth, 
Christianity and monarchy will pass away 
together. Neither in civil nor in spiritual 
matters will mankind forever endure “kings 
by the grace of God.” 


——— —— 

On June 26, the Toledo Board of Educa- 
tion voted that “thereafter the colored chil- 
dren of this city shall be entitled to attend 
any of the public schools for which they may 
be qualified, in the ward in which they re- 
side." The vote stood as follows: Yess— 
Mesers. Braun, Cone, McMaken, Rogers—4; 
Nays— Messrs. Hill,. Howell, Malone—3. 
The Daily Commercial says: “Not the 
least satisfactory feature of the case is the 
fact that the present action is directly due, 
we will not say to any change in, but rather 
to the expression of, the popular sentiment 
at the late school election.” We heartily 
rejoice that the infamous discriminations of 
color are finally wiped out from our school 
regulations, and that this bitter injustice to 
the colored children will no longer disgrace 
Toledo. 


oo ——— 

Dr. Holmes gives a sentence from old 
"Thomas Shephard which he says was quoted 
(with apparent approbation) by a Massachu- 
setts divine in 1749 in a sermon :—“The 
paths to Hell be but two; the first is the 
Path of Sin, which is a dirty Way; second- 
ly,the Path of Duties, which (rested in) is 
but a cleaner Way.” Moral—take the path 
of “faith,” and go to heaven. This ortho- 
doxy is honest beyond asuspicion; but who 
ean tell where to find orthodoxy nowadays, 
when it dodges out of sight behind false 
semblances of rationalism? We like the 
devil best when his hoofs are visible. 


——————— 

Prof. Roscoe states in his noble work on 
* Spectrum Analysis" that within seven 
years, by means of this new and valuable 
process of investigation, four new chemical 
elements were discovered, This was said in 
1869, the date of the publication of his vol- 
ume. The discovery of a fact is glorious; 
but what shall we call the discovery of a 
method? Apply to philosophy and religion 
the modern scientific method, and who can 
paint with too brilliant colors the resulta 
that may fairly be expected? One might 
well covet immortality, if only to rejoice in 
the sure triumphs of science in the future. 


a eg 

The Banner of Light s&ys:—' Warren 
Richardson sends us a few cheering words 
from Denver, Col., and four subscribers.” 
Mr. Richardson’s postage expenses must 
have been heavy, if all four subscribers were 
properly stamped. 


Among the numerous tales of Alexander the Great, 
recorded in the Talmud, there is one (Tamid 334. 
of particular charm. Alexander, on his 
march, came to a city inhabited by women exolusive- 
ly. Preparing to attack. the city, he wan, met by a 

putation of women who argued thus; “If you 
tus, it will be said he killed women; if we kill thee, 
it will be said the king was killed by women. 
Alexander desisted and asked bread of them. The 
Tomen brought him a lamp of gold in the shape of 
a loaf of bread placed upon a golden table. io 
will eat golden bread!” Alexander exclaimed. "If 
thou only wished for ordinary bread, thou might 
have found plenty of it in thy own country,” the wo- 
men argued ; "since thou hast gone away so far from 
thy home, we thought thou must have golden bread 


to satisfy thy appetite.” Alexander wrote on the 
pue gi T, Alezander the Macedonian, vae 
foolish until the women of this elty gave me inielli- 


gent sdviee.”—Golden Age. 


——————— 
All imperfection is unfitness tothe oonditions of 
existence.— Herbert Spencer. 
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Gowwrnynications, 


N. B—Correspondente must run the risk of typographical 
errors. Tha wimoet care wilt De taken to avoid them ; but here 
after no apace will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—Hugibly written articles stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


THE BIBLE NOT FOH CHILDREN, 


Dr. Edward Beecher (more orthodox than his 
EE Henry bc as eee in fact B r 
age of Con; tion reachers) says, in the 
[TU TR Eo NE T 

ere is in it no to children. is true 
even of Chris. ) -.. And what is true of the Bi- 
bie is true of the theology of all past ages, and of the 

reaching too. They have been made for adulta." 

e italics are not his. Indeed, had the good Dr, 
who has a logical and honest mind, paused, weighed 
his words, considered the drift of his logic, he would 
have been astounded, not merely discouraged, at the 
instruction given in Sunday Schools. Since the Bi- 
ble and all the old theology are for adults and not for 
children, why should Sunday Schools give them al- 
most nothing besides? And why insist on the Bible 
in the Public Schools contrary to the conscience and 
preference of so mang, contrary to the United States 

'onstitution, which forbids the "establishment of re- 
ligion," and secures "the free exercise thereof?" It 
should be added that there are in the Bible indelica- 
cies, immodesties, which unfit it for general use even 
among adults. Old books are not always decorous. 
If “Family” and “Household” editions of Shake- 
peus are called for, much more family editions of 

ie Bible, dom 


BATIONALISN BEWITCHED, 


BnookriELD, Mass., May 18, 1871. 
My Dear MR. Ansor.— 

Permit me to say that I think that, from a careful 
survey of all the facts of history, one would conclude 
that the presumption was in favor of the naturalness 
of the appetite satisfied by Christianity, although, 
owing t to imstances, it is one not versally ex- 


Of course you do not fail to see that my point is 
that, if à man has power to crush his own manhood 
and character in this life, he has the same power in 
the next; and that, if he goes out of life with his char- 
acter crushed and blighted, the presumption is in fa- 
vor of going down into ETrEnNrTY with it so, on the 
principle that whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
also reap. Nature, as well as Revelation, with every 
rolling year thunders this impressive lesson Into the 
ears of thoughtless, careless men. Instead of spend- 
ing so much of their breath in assuring men that they 
have not so very much to fear from their sing as they 
have been led to suppose, I should say that it would 
be well for Rationalists once in a while, at least, to 
admonish wicked men of the consequences of their 
actions, not merely in the present life, but, if charac- 
ter onal itself, in the future. “Beware of your ñar- 
teat ^ 

You make me outs Rationalist, Iam one. Ibe- 
lieve Christianity harmonizes perfectly with Reason, 
as well sa responds to all human need. The Bible 
originat.s no new truth. It simply recognises, in- 
terprets, announces for our convenience truth ly 
ln existence, and impressed (though divinely) upon 
the constitution of py S will see 
my article ie 7 itory, sent you an 
‘noticed in your last, how little sympathy I have with 
abstract, artificial theology. My ground is— Freedom. 
ef Conscience, guided by the Light of Revelation, Na- 
ture, Experience, History, dc, I claim to be as cor- 
dially/oyal to TRUTH as you: but this leads me to 
Christ, who és the Truth. According to your funda- 
mental definition of Free Religion—faithfulness to 
convictions and devotion to Truth for its own sake 
—lama Free Religionist. But my Free Religion, 
as that of Dr. Bellows, Hepworth, and others, leada 
me to Christ, who, to us, is found to be the Way, the 
‘Truth, and the Life. This being the case, you should 
honor us sufficiently either not to regret our attitude 
(as you seemed to Dr. Bellows's), or to ridicule our 
notions and caricature our beliefs as you are some- 
times tempted to do. 

In the meantime, let me assure you that this ration- 
alizing tendency among us, having for its object the 
setting our doctrines so as to harmonize with Reason 
and Nature, is not by any means to be interpreted 
as n decay of our doctrines themselves, It is a mere 
change of dress to suit the season, a shifting custom 
or an advanced position. There is nothing radi: 
Jundamental, in these changes. We are still roote 
to the Rock, Crist. I thank you for the publica- 
tion of my article, and your kind, courteous rejoin- 
der. THE INDEX occupies nearly as much of my 
time in reading as all my Methodist papers put to- 
gether, Yours truly, 


[The above is in reply to our commenta on a com- 
munication published in Tae Ixpex No. 73. It will 
be seen that Mr. Howard distinctly avows himself a 
Rationalist, believing that Rationalism leads him to 
“Christ.” But he seems to evade stating distinctly 
whether he does or does not believe ins hell from 
"which there ia no escape forever. The analogy he 


institutes between this life and the next would ne- 
cessarily imply that "probation" does not end with 
this life, but continues eternally, and that the “sin- 
ner” can evacuate hell whenever he chooses to re- 
form. If this ie what Mr. Howard intends (and it is 
the logical consequence of what he says), then he is 
very far from being 4 Methodist in “good and regu- 
lar standing.” Zion's Herald, of the same date as 
the above lotter, quotes approvingly, among other 
“excellent gleanings” from the life of Rev. John Le- 
land, the following illustration of the true Methodist 
doctrine of hell, which stands in marked contrast 
with the milk-and-water hell hinted at by Mr. How- 
ard :— 

“On the clause of the text, ‘And shall cast them 
intoa of fire,’ etc be used an illustration 
that was fit to curdle young blood in the veins. He 
raised the question: Will not angels and redeemed 
men, as they see and know the misery of the lost, 
expressed ss ‘wailing and gnashing of teeth, in- 
tercede that it may be ended? ell, when you 
make up a large fire upon the hearth, putting on a 
stick of the decayed wood full of the worms that are 
working there, and when the fire gets hold of it, and 
the worms begin to feel the heat, and you hear them 
#ing-g-g, Who will say, 'take the stick from the fire?” 

With this cheerful idea of hell, the following ex- 
tract from an editorial article in the same issue of the 
same paper becomes a pointed rebuke to our “ration- 
alistic” correspondent for trying to “take the stick 
from the fire :"— 

“Rey. Mr. Hale ‘pitched into’ individualism; said 
‘it had gone to ; organization was everyt! n 
the true individual was mankind. A man who was 
agonizing about his own personal salvation from 
something terrible hereafter, was only fit for the 
devil; the true salvation was to feel such Sympathy 
for mankind as to be willing to be damned, if ur 
other men could be saved by the sacrifice; whicl 
Jast is a carious coming up of Hopkinsianism into 
the mouth of a modern anti-orthodox New England- 
er. The error here is in ignoring individualism alto- 
gether. Methodism, or Christianity, has won, by 

very ‘agonizing about a personat salvation from 
something torrie hereafter! t is personal und indi- 
vidual, always; these persons thus delivered from the 
devil work together.'” 

The fact is that Mr, Howard is fast sinking tn the 
fatal quagmire of Rationalism, and has now got 
about half-way in. Zion's Herald ought to be terri- 
bly agitated over bis danger; and we expect soon to 
hear it cackling in great distress, like a hen which has 
hatched out by mistake a duckling that takes forth- 
with to the water. We offer our sympathy in ad- 
vance to the Herald. But to Mr. Howard’sattention 
we commend what Fraser’s Magazine says about 
such equivocal “Rationalism” as his, in the appended 
pregnant paragraph :— 

“There is an intellectual process resembling that 
which replaces organic bodies buried in the earth by 
a slow infiltration of mineral substances, sc that what 
was a fish becomes a lump of flint, though its exter- 
nal form is accurately preserved. The old Orthodox 
phraseology may survive when every word has so 
changed its contents that the dogma once composed 
of sound Christian faith turns out to be nothing bat 
Rationalism Bewitched.” 


+ 
APLEA FOR LOVE, 


TiPPECANOE Crry, O., June 8, 1871. 

MR. AnBOT:—As a general rule, your views and 
mine on the subjects you treat I find to be alike. 
Sometim see things in a different light. In your 
essay on “Love and Justice,” you have not taken my 
view of love, and hardly of. the relation existing be- 
tween the two. It is true, love by itself is blind; but 
this is equally true of justice. Both are represented 
ss blind. Love, to accomplish its ends, must be en- 
lightened; 80 must justico, 

'o make the pran. man, each individual faculty 
must be under the harmonious control of all. What 
horrid iniquities have been perpetrated by unenlight- 
ened justice—more shocking than ever love was guil- 
ty off I need not specify—your recollection will supply 
plenty of cases, You say, “love isa sentiment be- 
tween individual persons.” This is true; but it is 
also a great chain uniting the universe in one harmo- 
nious whole. 


ing the ropriety of concentrating all love upon him- 
eelf:—"! cl 


find humanity b beer ou will be li: out 
my teachings, and it will bea pleasnre to me." Jesus 
certainly taught that Truth should have the con- 


I 
have exposed your errors, and taught you truths, and 
for this you would crucify me," Pnb is univereal, 
connecting itself with every object and law of nature. 
"The great command of Jesus ia to “obey truth in the 
love of it.” This done, the world becomes one uni- 
versal harmony. In my mind there is a wide distinc- 
tion between the teachings of Jesus and those of any 


man whatever who pretended to follow him; but in 
many instances his apostles gave very good advice. 
Even the admonition of Paul to the servant to “obey 
his master,” is coupled with an admonition to the 
master which, if carried out, would dissolve the bands 
the summer's sun would the winter's 
snow. Masters, render unio your ser- 
vante that which is just and eqval;” this done, what 
more could you ask? Yon look upon love as 

and having small poe. I regard love as universal, 
connecting itself with nature and all of her laws. 
Mercy, truth, and justice are of but little account to 
man unless he has a love for them. Jesus other 
teachers, when they have so highly extolled love, 
have not confined their ideas of it to its operation be- 
tween the sexes, or between man and man; anda 
criticism founded on such limit would do them great 
injustice. Of this—I suppose unconsciously—you 
have given a very strong proof. In your conch 
paragraph you cay:—"Friends, if you would wei 

a man in the balance, put first of all into the scales 
his love of justice. If this be light from any cause, 
set him down as one whose possibilities may be sub- 
lime, but whose attainment is pitinbly and deplorably 
small" So say I. But don't you sce that by this wa 
make his character stand high or low by the amount 
of love be bas for the single wrticle of ee Now 
add to this the Jove of truth, mener holiness, &c., and. 
we shall have a man as near perfection as it is possi- 
ble for a man to get; and we will not quarrel with 
Jesus, though he should say—"Love is the fulfilling 


of the law. 
E. L. CRANE. 

[The word “love,” as applied to justice, mercy, 
truth, and so forth, is used metaphorically. By the 
“Jove of justice,” we meant a constant and ever-acru- 
pulous regard for the rights of others, Mr. Crane's 
criticism is a little too literal. 

Our essay was hurriedly written, and leaves un- 
touched many points that sre really essentia] toa 
clear and fuil treatment of the subject. But we are 
satisfied if it has suggested any fresh thought to any 
of our readers.—Ep. 

—————— 


LOVE AND JUSTICE AS MOTIVES. 


Fort Maison, Iowa, June 21, 1871. 


If Mr. Abbot were "my minister," I should com- 
pain of his disturbing my naps in "meeting," and of 
terrible short-cominge as to the old Amalekites, 
while he is relentless towards the sinners of 1871, 
Considerably has Mr. A. disturbed mm by his late ar- 
ticle in reference to the comparative efficacy of Jus- 
tice and of Love. 

He concedes the power and beauty and marvellous 
results of Love as a principle of action, But Love, 
he urges, is sometimes hurtful to its object, and is 
fickle and uncertain in its operation; and the su- 
preme sway of justice creates an eminently grand 
and masculine character. 

So, too, the sense of justice varies in respect to en- 
ergy and reliability, All the Grand Inquisitors sup- 

themselves to be acting in the interest of what 
‘was just and right. If Love was blind, the vision of 
bee is by no means unerring and it is often badly 


spectacled. 
Love inspires the most daring heroism. The 
greatest hero ls the best lover. Healthy love is a 


moral tonic, and no “poppy nor mandragora,” True 
Love is ron kpin g and is mainly concentrated 
on what lovely in humanity. 

Bo far as we love, we shall miele be Just and. 
shall delight in being so, and our soul's golden age 
will slowly come. 

Will not a genuine justice yet be regarded as a 
Jerm of love? Love constrains me to pay a broth- 
ers rightful claim. Love for the community con- 
strains me to prosecute its foc. 

The necessity of Love is abiding. That of Justice 
is occasional. 

Lam not yet convinced that Love, if genuine and 
As comprehensive as we can make it, is not, practic- 
aye fulfilment of the Law. 

hen let us, so far as in us lies, love everybody, 
and to the extent of knowledge and spportüiy be 
just to everybody . 


CLERICAL NiCKNAMES.— The terms usually chosen 
by the adherents of the fashionable theology to dos- 
ignate those who differ from them in religious opin- 
ion, are neither descriptive of. the general character 
of those to whom they are applied, nor expressive of 
the principles commonly held by them. “Sceptic,” 
“unbeliever,” “infidel,” “scoffer,” and kindred terms 
of misrepresentation, have hecome so popular by per- 
sistent usage that many Liberals, despairing that the 
Church could mend its manners or abate its arro- 

ce, accept these reproaches an 
eir banners, The so-called “scepti 
in his convictions than the average Christian ; the 
"unbeliever" is almost invariably one who believea 
more than the Church allows; the “infidel” is a true 
representative of unswerving fidelity. To the faith 
of the -Rationalist—a faith founded in reason and 
strengthened continually by experience—the Christ- 
ian, the Jew, the Mohammedan, the devotees of all 
the effete theologies, are infidels, and theirs is an in- 
fidelity which is aggravated, in each case, by a blind 
idolatry.— Washington Iconoclast. 


I should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine ‘sin- 
carity, is the first characteristic of sib en in any 
way heroic.— Carlyle. 
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THE INDEX 


A little four-year-old remarked to her mamma on 
going to bed, "I am not afraid of the dark.” 
course you are not,” replied her mamma, “for it can’ 
hurt you." "But, mamma, I was a little afraid once, 
when I went into the pantry in the dark to geta 
cookey.” “What were you afraid of?” asked her 
mamma. “I was afmid Í couldn't find the cookies.” 
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18w.) 


"O beloved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place! Grant 
me to become beautiful In the lanor man, and that whatever 
‘outward things I may have, may be at peace with those within, 
May I deem the wies man rich, and may I have such portion 
‘of gold sa nono but a prudent man can elther boar or employ, 
— Dowe need anything else, Phedrus? For myself 1 have 
prayed enough.’ 

Puaro, PAgdrus, § 147. (The Prayor of Socrates.) 


In the opening scene of his great poetical master- 
piece, Goethe, the Shakespeare of Germany, repre- 
bents Faust, his hero, alone in his high-arched Goth- 
Je study on the night before Easter. While the moon- 
light streams through the painted window-panes, and 
falls on books, manuscripts, instruments, glasses, box- 
es, and all the dumb companions of a scholar's soli- 
tude, Faust sits tiesi at his desk,—master of 
philosophy and law, medicine and theology and all 
the sciences, yet restless as a caged eagle, 

‘With mingled pride and contempt, lie runs through 
the list of his acquirements and honors, and avows to 
himself what the most learned men always know the 
est, that human knowledge, com with human ig- 
norance, is as nothing. Having lived a life of thought, 
‘absorbed in pursuits remote from common interests, 
be recoils by a natural reaction from his hermit-like 
seclusion, and burns for something better; he is sick 

poring over his parchinents, und declares his life 
empty of joy. Hence he has betaken himself to the 
study of magic, that he may by the ald of spirits dive 
"beneath the surface of things and deal henceforth 
with reslities,—with something better than mere 
words. A profound spiritual restlessness, a secret, 
“mysterious pain”[unerklærter Schmerz] torments him, 
which he tries to account for by saying that he has 
surrounded himself with skeletons and dead men's 


bones, instead of the living Nature in the midst of 

which God created man. 

‘Thus musing with himself, Faust takes up a book 
ical incantations written by the hand of the 

and, at Inst 


great Nostradamus, turns over the 


r, Wi 
exclaims Sim |l I yield to thee, thou fiery Form? 
It is L, Faust, thine equal!" “Thou art equal,” is the 
disdainful answer, “to that spirit which thou compre- 


hendest—not to Mg!" With this the awful vision 


vanishes, "Not eruat to thee!" echoes Faust, "to 
uu then? I, the image of God, not equal to 
thee!" 


Atthis moment, a knock at the door breaks the 
spell; Wagner, Faust’s pupil, enters to bore his mas- 
ter with an untimely pall end can scarcely be got rid 
of by a broad hint that his company is distasteful at 
so late an hour. Wagner retires, but Faust has lost 
the golden moment. A profound disgust with his hu- 
man weakness floods his mind. “Though I had power 
to evoke thee,” he cries, "yet to retain thee had I no 

wer!” From the dizzy heights of spiritual exalta- 
tion, he falls to the dead level of common life. A 
flask of poison, a sleep-potion of deadly and most 
subtile powers, catches his eye; he grasps it. From 
ita case he draws forth a crystal goblet which his an- 
cestors had used in by-gone days at high festivals, 
passing it from hand to hand, and obliging each 
guest in turn to describe in rhyme the quaint figures 
carved upon its surface, “To no neighbor,” he says, 
“will f pase thee now: I will not practise my wit 
upon thy curious art. Here is a juice thut soon ine- 
briates,” Be this last draught of mine, with all my 
soul, a salutation to the Morn!” He raises the gob- 
let to his lips; but, at this moment, on the stillness of 
the midnight air strikes the deep bell of a neighbor- 
ing convent, and from a chorus of angelic voices 
bursts forth a rejoicing anthem, welcoming the ad- 
vent of Easter, 

“Chriat le arisen! 
Joy to tbe Mortal! 
Oped 1s Life's portal— 
Burst ls Death' prison?" 


Faust's arm falls Rem by his side, while an- 
other chorus responds. 


“Sadly wiih spices, 
At close of the day, E 


Alas! we have found him. 
No longer here!" 


Once more floats softly tho answering song of the 
angels, 
“Chris 
Blest are the loving, 
"To (heir Master's reproving. 
"That falihfully Jeten (^ 


With a thrill Faust hearkens to the sound; 
of tender memories rushes into his soul and ewe] 
ls purpose, “I hear your message, heavenly 
" he exclaims, “though faith is lacking, Mira- 
cle is faith’ darling child, And yet, familar te my 
childhood’s ear, your music calls me back to life. 
Once fell, in the solemn stillness of the Sabbath eve, 
the kiss of heavenly love upon my brow, Then full 
of presage sounded the deep-toned bell and a prayer 
was rapturous joy. Witb all the feelings of my child- 
hood, memory holds me back from the last step, O 
sound again, ye sweet songs of heaven! The tear 
gushes forth—Earth has me again '" 

If to any one this has all seemed remote from my 


subject, it bears, nevertheless, directly upon it, That | light into the outward Ii 


tear, brought to the eye of Faust by the sacred mem- 
ories of childhood—his mother's kiss of love, his own 
childish devotions exhaled from a pure and innocent 
heart like fragrance Yrom n Hower,—that tear, I say, 
was a prayer. 

high moment, of divine aspirations,—the fresh pulsa- 
fion of a world-sick heart with new tides of purer 
blood,—the sweetening of a close and stifling atmos- 
phere by fresh gales from the meadows and tields,— 
the breathing of a better spirit, albeit for a brief in- 
terval, into a soul that had not yet. lost all love for 
goodness and for truth. There is little to admire In 
the character which Goethe has painted in Faust, 
except this momentary susceptibility to better im- 
pulses, He is selfish and unprincipled, and goes on, 
notwithstanding his rescue from self-destruction by 
a sudden influx of better thoughts, to sell his soul to 
the devil and play the part of a mast consummate vil- 
lin. Lam not sure but that his vileness looks doub- 
ly black, when set thus strikingly in contrast with 
divine instincts; yet this superiority to the thraldom 
of the lower nature is in itself lovely, and only fails 
to command our perfect admiration berause it is so 
fleeting. Eternize this moment, and it becomes 9 
heaven, Shall we despise the better moments of bad 
men, and.scorn their transient goodness, because 
they so speedily tum again to wallow in the mire? 
Not even the best of us can afford to do this. Itis 
true of us all—“we cannot keep the heights that we 
can win.” However evanescent may be the soul's 
beauty, however quickly it is clouded and smutched 


flood | 


Tt was the revival, at least forone | 


with evil, there is cause to lament the swift passing 
mM of its loveliness, but no cause to eneer at its 
brief appearance. Nor is it just, either to the vicious 
or to human nature itself, to suspect all such flashes. 
of light from a dark character as mere optical illu- 
tions, as mere tricks of hypocrisy. Beneath all foul- 
ness and deformity of soul, there is even in the worst 
something sound, healthful and beautiful, as a gold 
coin, however overlaid with dirt, is still gold at the 
heart. Hence the momentary outgush of tender feel- 
ing, from the selfish beart of Faust, the brief melting 
of its ice under the warm breath of holy remem- 
brances, is as pure an illustration of the nature 
of true prayer as if the ice of selfishness had not again 
encrusted his spirit with adamantine hardness, 

Taken in its essence, prayer is something deeper 
than words. Words am but one of many forms in 
which true prayer may find expression; nor has ev- 
erything that passes for prayer a right to bear 
the name. Volubility of tongue 1s commonly in the 
inverse ratio to prayerfulnem of spirit, When the 
soul prays best, the lips are sealed. A torrent of 
words poured forth with pious whine, shouted or 
screamed, perhaps, at the top of the voice, is too oft- 
en the soul's ostentatious proclamation of ite own 
prnyerlesaness, Deep feeling is no master of rhetoric, 

would rather listen to the rumbling of cartwheels 
Over stone pavements than toa rhetorical prayer. 
The one is honést, the other is dishonest, noise. It 
was once said of a distinguished man that he “offered. 
the most mt prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience.” as ever sarcasm more biting? Such 
prayers are a travesty on worship. Let us that 

rayer is something other and better than ambition 
for human praise, something too sacred to be lum; 
in with morning and evening chores, something 
too etherial and [ree to be reduced toa daily or week- 
ly duty, He has never yet learned to pray aright 
who knows no prayer but that of words or mechan- 
ical routine. 

What, then, is the essence of living prayer? I will 
not pretend precisely to define what must ever elude 
all definition; prayer, like love, must be experienced 
to be understood, und, once experienced, it cannot be 
cut and driedin a formula, Yet it may be inadequate- 
ly described. True prayer is the soul's deep homage 
1o goodness and beauty and truth,—the profound 
thirst for divine life, its thrill of reverential worshi 
before Infinite and eternal Being, its deep sclfident- 


fication with the Ore and All. It is the unutterable 
repose of the tied spirit in the boundless and living 
'hole,—the ending of ignorant struggle against the 


ness, it is purity, it is principle, it ix love, it ia the uy 
lifting of the heart to God and self-dedication to all 
that is God-like. Itis the outtiashing of the inner 
fe, It is the supreme experi- 
ence that makes an oasis in the desert of desolate 
years. 
‘The spirit of prayer is thus the Soul of Nature 
l of man. Wherever it 


breathing through the 
lives and moves, it as inevitably creates some form of 


self-expression asa gushing spring creates for itself 
a channel, But its forms of expression are as diverse 
as the faces and the characters of men. It would be 
as idle as presumptuous (o prescribe one and the same 
form to al. Let cach heart utter its own life in its 
own way. Everything is a prayer, a true and 
genuine prayer, that expresses an inward endeav- 
or and longing for diviner character. It may ut- 
ter itself without words in the heightened color of 
the cheek, in the quick suffusing of the eye, in the 
unconscious bowing of the head, in the swifter throb- 
bing of the heart, in the escape of a contrite sigh, in 
the eleettric thrill of the nerves at the sight of beauty 
or goodness; all these, and countless others, may be 
prayers more full, more complete, than the blended 
supplications of a mighty multitude. — ^ 


“Prayer ls the soul's sincere desire, 
Unutlered or exprosecd, 

"The motion of s hidden fire 
‘That (rembles in the breast, 


Prayer is the burden ofa sigh, ` 
The falling of a tear, 

‘The upward glancing of an eye. 
‘When none but God le near, 
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THE INDEX. 


Prayer is the spirit of our God 
Returning whence it came: 

Love (a the sacred fire within, 
‘And prayer the rising flame." 


There is no need to shout through a speaking- 
trumpet to reach the ear of God; neither is he capti- 
vated by the elegance of our diction, or the grace of 
our elocution. The worded prayer is not xo audible 
to him as (he aspiration, the inward glow of yearning 
for something better, which is too deep for words. 
Many a man and many a woman pray daily who nev- 
or uler a syllable in prayer. Perhaps they are no 
believers in verbal worship; perhaps they shrink 
from a mode of expression not natural to tliem; per- 
haps they cannot find words to speak. Some men 
are too religious to pay with words. They have been 
shocked or repelled by the grovelling prayers of pul- 
piteers, and in the stillness of their own souls wor- 
ship God with more expressive silence. There can- 
not be one law to all; each must be a law to himself, 
and interpret for himself the deep promptings of his 
own nature. It ieasnntural for one man to pray with 
words, as it is for his neighbor to offer God the inar- 
ticulate adoration of musing thought. 

T find two kinds of bigots in this matter. One 
kind says:—“You must pray regularly at mori 
and night, go to church, attend prayer-meetings, ant 
let your voice be heard." The other says:—"You 
must never pray at all anywhere." The one bays = 
“If you don't pray as I prescribe, you are an infidel.” 
"The other says:—"If you do m, at all, you are a 
hypocrite or a fpol" friends, let the bigota have it 
all to themselves; let us practise a large wisdom, and 
jane no man. The substance of prayer,—the desire 
for virtue, tbe aspiration, the sense of inviolable law, 
the inward veneration of the Perfect and Ideal Good, 
—cannot be dispensed with by him who would be a 
whole man; but how each soul shall utter these in 
life and action, it is neither for you nor me to declare, 
A serene, Joyous, faithful, reverent spirit should most. 
certainly hallow the heart of every man; but wheth- 
er he should Bry with words, every man must settle 
for himself. For myself, I cannot think it useless to 
express verbally, when ihe mood inclines, the deep 
worship of the soul. The expression of a true feelin, 
deepens the feeling Itself. The same feeling whicl 
prompts us all to express our affection in Christmas 

ifts, prompts some of us at times to express our affec- 

n towards the Tataltely Good in simple words. 

God needs no gift, even of words, at our hands; but, 
if you are a father or à mother, was it nothing that 

fou received a useless trifle from your own child? 

ven if it was nothing to you, did it not make the 
heart of your little one swell with happiness to offer 
you some token of Its love? Perhapa we too are no 
more than children, Are there no times when it 
would be violence to our own instincts to withhold 
from them the panty, of words? When I am 
told, as I have been told, that all prayer is foolish- 
nese and superstition, I feel that he who tells me this 
has not sounded all the depths of the human heart, 
nor scaled all its heights, ‘hep you forbid al] birds 
to aing, the thrush and the nightingale will disobey, 


I have called it presumptuous to prescribe one and 
the same form of expression to all who pray. This 
I must modify, There is one form of expression 
binding on every soul. No soul can rightly pray, 
whose life is nota prayer. We may or may not, at 
our option, put our devotion tô G d and goodness in- 
to worda; but alas for us if we fail to put it into 
deeds! If we can but worship God with heroic and 
divine character, let us not mourn our awkwardness of 
spec or untunefulness of voice; let us be content. 
If we can but express our thirst for purity in spotless 
souls, our thirst for truthfulness in stern integrity 
and crystalline recul of conduct, our thirst for all 
beneficence in deeds of service done to humanity'a 
poor, neglected ones, then king David with all the 
music of his matchless lyre never sang to God so 
sweet a psalm, Spend your Sundays where and how 
you will—read your Bibles as much or ns little as you 
please—believe this, or disbelieve that, as the laws of 
thought and the degree of your culture shall deter- 
mine; but if you make your daily life the expression 
of an endless striving after all that is high and pure, 
brave and tender and anselfish,—why, friend, though 
all the world should hoot and pelt you with shouts 
of “infidel, infidel,” God be thanked for the sweet 
beauty of your worship! Dare to be a man, though 
in the midst of puppets; trample all deceits and ex- 
pediencies and time-servings and meannesses and im- 
purities under foot; shine in the fogs of the world's 
selfishness like a beacon-light of simple fidelity to 
divine laws; and depend upon it, this prayer put in- 
to life and character is itself its own answer from 
God. Under this law do we all stand, that we shall 

ray all the days of our lives with hands and feet and 

ed and heart and all that we have orare. The really 
prayerlese manis he who getsdown and besmears hini- 
self with the mud of licentiousness, drunkenness, and 
all evil passions; or he who prays morn, noon, and 
night, to the great god of Groenbacks, and burns up 
honesty and humanity on his altars; or he who, in 
any way, dedicates himself to ought save manliness 
and godliness (which are one and the same). To 
cherish a transparent purpose that shuns not strict 
inspection, and with grave yet cheerful assiduity to 
change it into fitting action day by day, is to have 
the essence of all religions, the substance of all 
prayers. From the obligation to worship the Eter- 
nal with such devotion, no soul is exempt. Thus to 
pray ia but to fulfil life's highest end. 


Here, then, we find the radical idea of 
concentration of all true 


soul's fidelity to all 
thirst after Aghtesuanden heat, alla hunger 


id 
hteousness, in it passion for diviner 


life and deep joy in the living God. However it may 
utter itself, whether with or without voice, tbis up- 
lifting of the heart to the Absolute Best is the foun- 
tain of noble living and high character; and prayer, 
truly conceived, means each and every expression of 
this inward self-consecrution. Words are but casual 
outcroppings of this interior purpose and affection, 
and ore by no means essential to genuine religion. 
‘Truly to pray is to be conscious of a deep devotion to 
the ideal and perfect Good, and to put this inward 
devotion into some sincere expression, The one 
prayer incumbent on all is to live nobly ; beyond this, 
there is no obligation. Yet I count ita mark of spir- 
itual misdevelopment or at least undevelopment 
when no outgush of heart-worship ever clothes itself 
in words—when no inward jubilee or profound 
yearning ever seeks relief in direct speech to the om 

nipresent and indwelling One. Whether I were 
commanded or forbidden to pray in words, the two 
grievances would be equal; the vocal prayer is mock- 
ery if it be not spontaneous and free, and if it be 
spontaneous and free, it will not be repressed. 

In what remains to say, I shall use the word prayer 
in its narrower sense, namely, verbal or worded 
prayer, 

There are many kinds of prayer, good and bad, 
foolish and wise, true and false. I know no prayer 
more beautiful than that of the Mohammedan,— 
“Thou art all that I desire, O thou Perfect One! 
Make me to Thee all that Thou desirest!" To listen 
to the petitions poured out by some preachers, one 
would imagine that prayer is nothing but a bare-faced 
beggary, ‘Ifishness and folly are none the lesa dis- 
pleasing, because nted in the face of God. On 
the contrary, the folly is more sickening and the sel- 
fishness is more hideous, when set in immediate con- 
trast with the perfect Wisdom and perfect Goodness, 
If aman has no better business than to be everlast- 
ingly “saving his soul,” when not his soul, but his 
common sense, is in danger, I have nothing to say; 
but this I see, that selfish prayer is a highly immoral 
act. It is bad enough to beg exemption from eternal 
fires as the supreme good ; this has its partial excuse 
in fright and the instinct of self-preservation. 
But when men pray for rain, or good cropa, or suc- 
cess in this or that scheme, or prosperity in businesa, 
or some other worldly advantage which depends on 
natural lawa,—when they beseech Christ to intercede 
for,them and save them from hell,—it seems as if 
they fancied that private schemea could be pushed 
through in Heaven, a» they are In Congress, by lob- 
hying and log-rolilng. Men ure degraded and demor- 

ized by such prayers. Why should they always 
pray in Christ's name, or for Christ's sake? If we 
pray, let us pray in ourown name. An excess of 
abasement and want of self-respect js implied in this 
selfish endeavor to obtain from God's pecially to- 
wards Jesus what cannot be obtained his im- 
partial goodness. In fact, the clamoring for favors 
not conferred by universal laws which are equal and 
Just to all alike, is mischievous and debasing. If 
prayer ia nothing but beggary, nothing but a selfish 
plea for private ende, it is Just as immoral as any oth- 
er species of selfishness. t us see things in their 
true Tight, Meanness is not ennobled by being thrust 
into the face of Heaven. The noble spirit will seek 
from God no that shall not include his race. 
It would be ashamed to be singled out as the recipe 
ient of partial benefits; it would blush even to asl 
that {oat and universal laws should be warped for a 
favorite's advantage. It prefers to cast in its lot with 
all humanity, sure that Author of humanity has 
but one law for all. 

But this selfish begging, this 
grows partly out of ignorance. The changelessneas 
of law is henceforth n fixed principle. If prayer is 
the effort or even the wish to suspend or overrule or 
in any way affect natural laws, then it is at the same 
time üseless and irreligious; useless, because the laws 
of God change not,—irreligious, because it is religion 
to obey these laws without sceking to change them. 
To conform our wills with the absolute Order, to 
trust so unreservedly in the absolute Goodness that 
we have nothing to ask,—this appears to me to be the 
highest worship. Bishop Dupunloup, of Paris, de- 
clared that "prayer sometimes equals and surpasses 
the power of God! It triumphs over his will, his 
wrath, his justice." What idiocy is this! If prayer 
is only an effort, to revolutionize the government of 
Infinite Intelligence, it aims to supplant this by the 
government of Infinite Folly; and we could not then 
too soon forget to pray. That God is God, should bo 
a thought to hush forever all wild and foolish wishes, 
He wisely prays who with delight acknowedges the 
perfectnese of Nature, and, though it be with tears, 
rejoices in ita unchanging laws. 

‘True prayer, therefore, is neither an attempt to en- 
list Omnipotence in the service of our little private 
jobs, nor an attempt to undermine the foundations of 
the universe by overthrowing the changelessness of 
its laws. Were it either of these, it would be infinite- 
ly childish and ridiculous, as pulpit prayers too often 
are, But true prayer, gushing spontaneously from a 
full heart, is the simple outbreathing of a peaceful and 
reverential spirit, Even the joy of Nature is a prayer. 
The sea prays in the splendid sparkle and everlast- 
ing dash of its waters. Tho earth prays in the uu 
lifting of its mountain peaks like worsh pping handa, 
The stars of night pray, with radiant eye ids forever 
trembling as if to repress tears of adoring joy. The 
universe ls everywhere at prayer, laying on the altar 
the thank-offering of ita own beauty and peace. 
Bhall the soul of man alone be mute, and pour forth 
no song of thanksgiving and delight? Like the birds 
in spring, it must utter itself in music. Prayer isthe 
song of an innocent, trusting, and loving heart; and 
while birds aing, and hearts love, so long will they 


ious mendicancy, 


ur four forth their joy and praise, each after its 
) Eind, 


“Farewell, farewell! but thie 1 tell 
To thee, thou Weddlng-Guestl 
Ho prayerh well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beet. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great uud «mall ; 

For the dear Qod who loveth us, 
Ho made and loveth all." 


Listen toa prayer of Epictetus, a lame old slave of 
ancient Rome, who owed nothing to Christianity for 
the purity of his aspirations or of his life Speaking: 
of the approuch of death, and the kinds of employ- 
ment in which death should find us occupied, he 
says:—"For my own part, I would be found engaged 
in nothing bui in the regulation of my own will; 
how to render it undisturbed, unrestrained, uncom- 
pelled, free. I would be found studying this, that I 
may be able to say to God,—‘Have I transgressed thy 
command? Have I perverted sere the erik 
‘hs 


the instincts, which Thou hast given me? Have 
ever accused Thee or conaured dispensations ? 
I have been sick, because it was Thy pleasure, like 
others; but I willingly. [have been poor, it being 
Thy will; but with joy, Ihave not been in power, 
because it was not Thy will; and power I have never 
desired, Hast thou ever secn me saddened because 
of this? Have I not always approached Thee with a 
cheerful countenance, pre) ‘to execute Thy com- 
mands and indications of Thy willt Is it Thy pleas- 
ure that I should depart from this assembly [of living 
men]? I deport. I give Thee all thanks that Thou. 
hast thought me worthy to have a share in it with 
Thee; to behold Thy works, and to join with Thee im 
comprehending Thy administration.’ Letdeath over- 
take me while Lam thinking, while Iam writing, 
while I am reading such things as these.” 

"This, my friends, is the prayer of a "Pagan" heart; 
how seldom do we hear one so manly, 80 noble, from 
Christian lipe! 


A few words on the Pelr o these ideas on pub- 
lic worship, and I will close. Whoever comes to par- 
ceive that God acts always by law, and never by ca- 
Price —that the sphere of law includes alike the 
worlds of matter and of mind,—and that this vast sys- 
tem of lawa, material and spiritual, which we are 
wont to express under the name of Nature, is the 
product of perfect Intelligence and Goodness,—who- 
‘ever, I say, has come to perceive these great tru 
can cherish no expectation, or even wish, to alter by 
verbal requests the changelesa order of the universe, 
For him, prayer as petition means nothing but the re- 
volt of human will against the wise and benefieent 
system of Nature. Butas the spontaneous and un- 
forced expression of the sentiments of awe, reverence, 
aspiration, gratitude, and spiritual unity with God, 
prayer can never be outgrown until these sentiments. 
are themselves outgrown, Itis the natural voicing 
of the noblest part of human nature; and, if not sub- 
fected to unnatural constraint, the soul will alway: 
in its profoundest experiences, seek to relieve itae] 
by some outbrenthing of its inward worship. 

But, because true prayer is the free and sponta- 
neous utterance of an overcharged heart, it can never 
be reduced to rules, or bound by routine, Resolve to 
pray regularly at set times, at morning or night or 
at any other fixed season, and prayer will be conver- 
ted into a dead and hurtful form. Freedom is all-ea- 
sential to the spirit of prayer. I can see no reason 
why prayer should not be public as well as private, 
provided it is natural, sincere, and free. But Pao see 
reason why a man should not bind himself to pray 
by appointment, or ag a matter of routine. It is pro- 
cisely at this point that danger threatens, in mak 
prayer an invariable or required part of public wor- 
ship. Few men are so religious, that they can pray 
sincerely at five minutes’ notice; and of all fright 
Nyrotristan, an insincere prayer is the most repulsive. 
“It is better," said a noble old man, “to swear, think- 
ing no evil, than to EM thinking no good." Owen 
Lovejoy, brother of Elijah P. Lovejoy, the anti-slav- 
ery martyr, exclaimed,—"I would rather hear a man 
swear for freedom than pray for slavery.” The prayer 
into which no heart enters, or which uttera only the 
greed of human selfishness under pretence of wor- 
shipping God, is the ghastliest of lies. The fierce 
oath of passion is less abhorrent than auch a prayer; 
for while the prayer is a mockery of all things sacred, 
the oath, at least, is sincere, If at any time we can- 
not offer à prayer honestly, let us show reverence for 
reality by remaining with shut lips. 

Further, it is impossible to pray vicariously, You 
cannot hire a priest to do your praying. If you can- 
not do your own praying, it remains undone, though 
a hundred voices chant the “Miserere, Domine!” in 
your behalf, Itdoes no good to listen to the sweet- 
est or divinest outpouring of devotion, unless the in- 
cense rises in your own soul, Worship is at first 
hand, or not at all. Out of a thousand so-called wor- 
shippers, scarcely ten will worship. You cannot be 
prayed for; you cannot pray for another. Each soul 
must live its real life alone. ‘The truthfulness of pub- 
lic prayer is gone, if the minister pretends to pray 
for his congregation, rather than with them; and he 
prays with those only, who pray with him, 

‘hese are the ideas of prayer that come to a minis- 
ter who refuses to trade on that which ought never 
to be for sale. They are, at least, my own ideas. In 
obedience to their-tidding, 1 mean never again to oc- 
cupy a position in which prayer shall become a dui 
of routine. Whatever public services I may be call 
to hold, I reserve absolutely the right to be myself 
To customs not approved, I concede nothing. Silent 
I must remain, unless I am inwardly moved fo spa 
The reality of prayer I reverence too profoundly, to 
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NEIN 
be willing, © itinto mere parrotry. If on 
such te! Eel Tablic has no need of me, well and 

a en have no need of the public. 


here is work enough to be done In the world to fur- | 


nish employment forall in private life; and if the 
time has not yet Come when ministers shall have both 
freedom of speech and freedom of action, it is every 
"way better to wait, But believe the day ix already 
dawning when such a ministry shall be possible in 


America; and I behold cheerfully the first streaks of 


sunshine shooting along the sky. 
a 
MENTAL PROGRESS OF ANIMALS. 


[From “Nato 


ecember 9, 1369.1 


Thave failed to meet with a satisfactory treatment 
-of this subject elther in works of mental philosophy 
or natural history, Sir John Lubbock, in "Pre-his- 
toric Times," refers to the likelihood of the sagacity 
of man and the wariness of animals lpn p 

; but he does not develop the idea or aid ít by 
fitasteation, and I find that the tradition stil widely 
revails that the instinct and intelligence of animala 
E a thing fixed and unchangeable; and that the mam- 
mals which roamed over the world during the earlier 
and middle tertiary epochs must be credited with the 
eame amount of sagacity as their representatives of 
the present day. Buch statements are assumptions 
‘opposed to the current of any facts we possess on the 
subject, Much of what has been termed cunning in 
animals will be found to have been very much sharp- 
ened and made evident in quadrupeds and birds, ow- 
‘ing to the new necessities imposed upon them by 
man the tamer or man the destroyer. 

For it is under one of these two characters that 
man approaches animals, affecting them in the most 
complex and vivid manner. No bird or quadruped 
so high in the mental scale as the dog, horse, rat, 
Took, or sparrow, has been found in the lonely ocean- 
dc isles or in any region free, or all but free, from hu- 
man influence; not because in these quarters such 
animals could nut exist, but rather it would seem be- 
-cause the aboriginal fauna had no opportunity for the 
improvement of its wits by coming iu contact with 
an enemy or friend so compler, dreadful, and inge- 
nioua as a human being. 

One of the first impulses communicated to the wits 
of the wild animals is that derived from the sense of 
new wants. Now this is what man supplies by his 
cultivated fruits and cereals. A feast is spi be- 
fore quadrupeda more generous than that of nature. 
But p banquet is garded, and often becomes a 
baited trap in which the simple thief is caught; but 
‘a very smal! increment of ‘ity is sometimes 
enough to turn the ecale, and this quickness of wit, 
‘expecially in the first ages of society, as among exist- 
ing savages, would beslow ly met by improvement of the 
trap. Necessity, on either side the mother of inven- 
tion, would at last permit only wary and vigilant en- 
‘emies, since these alone could succeed, to hang 
‘round kraals and wigwsms, approach in twilight the 
‘crops near stockaded villages, prowl about places of 
interment, lodge in sewers, enter cellars; and, keenly 
alive to every sign of danger, multiply in spite of 
Poison, trap, and gun, and in defiance of trained ani- 
‘mals of their own wnd allied species, and that division 
of labor which gives us special hunters, 

The fearof man is a slowly acquired instinct. 
Mr. Darwin, in his account of his travels, gives some 
interesting instances of the fearlessness of birds little 
exposed to man in South America. The crew of By- 
Ton's vesse] were astonished at the manner in which 
the wolf-like dog of the Falkland Islands approached 
them merely out of curiosity. Compare these traits 

with the admirably organized expeditions for plunder 
«of baboons, elephants, &c., and the rude customs act- 
ed upon for self-preservation of the half-wild do, 
the Peninsula and the East, wherein the care of the 
weak and young, the usefulness of sentries, the value 
of signals, the difference between sham and real dan- 
ger, and the advantage of confusing traces of retreat, 
seem all to be known, and it will be pretty evident 
that man the *hinker bas to a considerable extent re- 
acted on snimals wild and domestic, Even in my 
own quarter it is the steady belief of the shepherds 
that the common pbesicdog has progressed in intelli- 
gence and docility in the last fifty years by careful 
selection. “Where the dog is not valued for intelli- 

nce, as in some eastern countries, it is a much more 
stupid animal than with us.” 

iow were we in vision to behold that wonderful 
Miocene age, when the great mammals roamed over 
Europe unpeopled aa yet by man, I am convinced 
that both they and the birde of the period would be 
less interesting and more monotonous in their habits 
than those which people Europe at the present day, 
and have for ages been engaged in struggling for ex- 
istence with a being so much superior to themselves ; 
and that in pre-human times the horn, hoof, tooth, 
and coat of mail, to a far greater extent than now, en- 
sured victories which other and more subtile agencies 
are now necessary to secure on the part of those ani- 
mals nearest to man in organization and habits. 


mr 
A BROTHER OF GrnLs.—I asked if Abd-el-Kadir 
were coming here, as I bad heard. He did not 
know, and asked me if he were not “Akhu-l-Benat” (a 
brother of girle). I prosaicall, said did not 
know if he had sisters.” “The Arabs, O Lady! call 
‘that man a ‘brother of girls’ to whom God bas given 
a clean heart to love all women as his sisters, and 
strength and courage to fight for their protection.” 
Omar suggested “thorough gentleman" as the equiv- 
alent of Abou Hassan's title.—Zady Duff Gordon. 


| 


Has Guruax Frezvom Gamen BY tae Was? 
—The Germane celebrated their victories over 
France bya piopi] entry of selected portions of 
their armies into Berlin, and by a number of more 
or less antiquated monarchical pageants and festi- 
vities, on the 16th and 18th of this month [June] 
The capital of the German Empire wascrowded witl 
deputstions from all its provinces, and with various 
visitors from all countries, and the whole affair 
proved, in the lany of the day, s brilliant suc- 
cess. The main feature of the display was the un- 
veiling of an equestrian statue of Frederic William 
IIL. the father of the Emperor, who was, of 
course, the real lion of the occasion. Of his military 
advisers, the Minister of war, Von Roon, was eleva- 
ted to the rank of Count ofthe Empire, and Count 
Moltke was made Field-Marshal of the Imperial 
‘Army. No new honore were bestowed upon Prince 
Bismarck. That the great majority not only of the 
witnesses of the celebration, but of the peo- 

le, felt both happy and proud on those days can 

ardly be doubted; but it is almost equally certain 
that the minority must have been net a little 
mortified by the strongly feudal aspect of the cere- 
monies, ie minority was, besides, still emarti 
under the blow dealt its not over-sanguine politi 
expeetations by the late imperious intervention of 
Bismarck in the debates on the Alsace and Lor- 
maine Bill The Emperer, in his speech from the 
throne closing the session, on the 15th, endeavored, 
it is true, to soothe the excited feelings of the oppo- 
sition, and his utterances, during The celebretinn, 
were all dignified and expressive of moderation and 
love of peace; but the growing conviction of the men 
of progress in Germany that the victories and union 
of Germany are to be paid for by considemble sae- 
rifice of freedom, and that the temporary dictators of 
Alsace and Lorraine are to be, fora time, also the 
dictators of the new empire, can, we presume, not 
easily be repressed.—N. Y. Nation. 


While one part of the Unitarian denomination ap- 
pears to be goin, 


in which that gentleman presents 
views of Christ and of ministerial duty such ms are 
usually uttered in orthodox pulpits; and in The Lib- 
‘hristian of last week, Dr. Bellows mourns over 
“the decay of theology” as “the decay of serious and 
earnest thinking. and the gradual disap, ce of 
faith,” and says that he is "sorry" that the rumor of 
the conversion of Babu Chunder Sen to Methodism 
turns out to be false, as he should regard conversion 
to any form of Christianity, from Roman to Method- 
ist, as a great advance on the simple Theiam to which 
he, like iore Parker, now hol He also ad- 
ministers a sharp rebuke to the Unitarians of Eng- 
land for the “goodly fellowship” with which they 
received Mr. Sen while he was in that country. To 
an outsider it would seem that there is but a short 
step between Unitarlanism of this sort and the mod- 
mw lend ee eie s every en n m 
the tween it ai licalism is very wide.—N. 
Y. Iriure 


—— e 


They are never alone who are accompanied with 
noble thoughts—Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


‘The National Publishing Co., of Cincinnati, has Just issued 
‘a very valaable history of the late War between Germany snd 
France, from the pen of one of eur most popular writers, Mr. 
Jaxsza D. McCane, Jz. 

Tn a large volume of 800 octavo pages, the author tells a 
wonderful story—all the stranger becanee of its trath, He 
tells of battles which have shaken Europe to ite centre, and 
the consequences of which even we of the Western World mnst 
feel: of patriotism, herolsm, military skill and statesmanship, 
rpesed in hietory. The author writes with the 
s book are 


d 
umphal ndvanci 
history of thi» great sluge; fle plane, 
ses and failures: (he course of events 


the German end French sides; 
the great German Empire: the 


hed and vandi 
brilliancy, which leaves nothing to be des 
ron cai afford to be uninformed ae to these events whieh 
ve left xo deep an tmpressiog un the world's bistory, and 
few will fail to read thla splendid work: or, having ik to 
endorse it as the Standard American History of ihe War. 

In this ageof sensational literature, we cannot, too highly 
‘commend this brilliant and thoughtful narrative to vor read- 
ers, The book ie handsomely bound, and illustrated with 180 
maps, portraits, the principal lo- 
eallrias conneci-d with the pense be been spared 
by the p ers to make It worthy of the support of the pub- 
Hz and w. predict for {t an immense pale, expecially ae ita 
low nit within reach of all. It ls published in both 
German, sold by =ubseription only, and the pab- 
agonta li every county. 


Voices from the Leaple. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


“Enclosed find a dollar, for which please send 
me a few copies of Tue Inpex to distribute here in 
B——. If you have them to spare, I would prefer 
the most of them tobe No. 19 of this volume. I think 
it a most excellent number. As I have not received 
my No. 11, will you send me at least one of them. 
For the remainder of the money please send me 
‘Truths for the Times.’ J think here is a good place 
to distribute them, and I wish one could have 
acopy. Ihave just received the ls copy, No. 14, 
which like all tlie rest is but an appetizer for the next 
one. It strikes me that Bro. Howard will show signs 
ef wear before long. The ‘warm coloring of ‘our 
(his) doctrines’ might seem little more ‘comforting,’ 

haps, later in the fall; but just as warm weather 
is approaching, ‘the mild and mellow light’ of some 
doctrine of noi quite so werma coloring might be 
equally refreshing. However, as ‘our doctrines’ are 
so popular, and increasing in popularity 80 fast, per- 
hape It in well to emphasize them a little now before 
the heat gets to be too oppreasive. Seriously, Mr. 
Abbot, I am daily convinced that the vital principles 
of Free Religion are founded on axioms, and that all 
the husks and other rubbish tnat have kept religion 
out of sight are gradually decaying and passing away, 
leaving the sound, nourishing kernel on which to 
feed and refresh, not only the intellect, but all the 
higher elements of man’s true religious nature. Tt 
may not appeal to credulity or "imagination, as Mr. 
Howard chooses to call it; but it does ap to the 
love of music, the devotional or worshipful nature, 
the spiritual, Godward side of our being, although in 
another way than Methodism would do it. But I 
didn’t mean to write a letter. You are doing your 
work well and need no suggestions from the ‘small 
fry' Iam heart and hand with you in the cause of 
Free Religion, as I understand it: Our personal bo- 
liefs differ somewhat, Cause—individuslity, I sup- 
pose,’ 


—— "Having through the kindness of a friend been 
favored with a few copies nf Het invaluable little 
paper, I find that it has aroused an appetite within me 
that will not be appeased with an occasional feast. 
must have it for ‘steady diet,’ so please find enclosed 
two dollars for which you will forward me THE INDEX 
for one year.” 


—"Your second essay on the Causes of Civili 
tion, is the best historical summary I have ever read, 
Bo far as I can Judge, it covers the whole ground. È 
have not read your last.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer [nparaxpuwt Socurrr.—The regular meetings of 
this Soclety will be suspended during the months of July and 
‘August. Special notice will be given of any ocesalonal meet- 
ings that may be held. 

—— 
EECEIVED. 
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Vol.1. New York: D. APPLETOR awn Company, {49 & B51 
Broadway. 1871. limo. pp. 685. 

Faxomante or ScrExcE TOR Uxscrrwrt ic Porta: A Series 
of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By Jomx 
Trwoan, LL. D., F.R.S., Author of "Heat ass Mode of 
Motion,” "Lecinres on Sound," ete. ete. New York: 
D. Avrumtox anD Compawr, 548 & 881 Broadway. 1871. 
12m0. pp. 488. 

oorr anp Euxcrascrrr: Notes of Two Courses of Lectures 
‘before the Royal Institotion of Great Brialn. By Joww 
Trxbai LL. D., F.R. S., Author of “Hest asa Mode of 
Motion," “Lectures on Bound," "Pragmente of Sclenca for 
Unscientific People," “Hours of Exercise In the Alps." ete, 
ete.; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Iustin- 
tion of Great Britain. New York: D. APPLETON AXD Com- 
PANY, 049 4881 Broadway, 1871. 18mo. pp. 104, 

Motararaice; OR, Tas PHILONOPHY or Conscrovanass, Pam 
ROWRRAL AND RzaL. By Hawsr Lonorsvnie Mansa, 
B. D.. Waynflete Profestor of Philosophy. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford, Honorary LL. D. of the University of Edin- 
burgh. New York: D. Arrurromgawp ComPamy, &9 & S51 
Broadway. 1871. imo. pp. 368. 

Prk AND Warre Traaxnr. A Society Novel. ByMre. Han- 
xir Bazcurn Sows, Author of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," “The 
Minister's Wooing.” ew. Boston: Rosae Bnoruxma. 
1871. 1mo. pp. $81. 

AXERICAX SOCIETY FOR THE PREYZETIOX OP CHURUTY TO ANF 
auis. Incorporated by the State of New York. Fifth An- 
nuai Report. 1871. Office, No. 698 Broadway, Corner Fourth 
Street, New York. Paper, pp. 04. 

‘Laws RELATING TO TH PREVENTION OF CBUKVFY TO ANTEALA. 
Published by the AXERicAX BOCLETT FOR THE PREVENTION 
or CRUELTY To AxrALs. Office, 696 Broedway, cor. 4th Bta 
New York, pp. 18. 

BLaTWR rusa ramse amtiorsema Lamy. Herausgegebon 
von Fermmion Scuuexswaxn-Porr, Sprecher der Deutech- 
en Frelon Gemeinde in Ban Franciaeo. Ban Francisco. 
July, 1871. Iter Jahrg. No.1. 

Paocszomos or rus Paxxsrivama YWARLT MawyDee oF 
Puoonsssrva Fmumwpe, Held at Longwood, Chester County. 
1871. Hamorion, Chester Co., Pa: lanao Manpamasitn 
e». 4. 
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Loetry, 


[For Tue Ixpex.] 
BE STILL AND WAIT. 


‘By Fasprarc R. MAnvin. 


Be stlll, O Soul! 
Tmmortal Fates with tireless fingers work, 
And from the tangled threads of time 

Do weave the garment of eternity. 

Be still, and waif. 

The oom hath many threada; 

But the swift shuttle ranneth well. 

A day, a night, and lo! between two honra 
The fabric fa 
Be still and watt, 

For thon shalt wear tne garment of eternity, 
‘The shining robe of immortality. 


The Hudex. 


JULY 22, 1871. 


‘The Editor of Tax Ixex does not hold himself reeponsibie 


plete files of TxE Ipex for 1870, 


Com) neatly bound with 
"ek morocco backs and marbled covers will be mal 


any address on Tecelpt of 83 TA and 73 cents m r H 
limited number can 


elve Thousand Cop- 
Tea have boon atrack of” The tract {a {a dosigned for gratuitous 
distribution. One Hundred Coplea wil! he sent for One Dol- 
lar, or a lesa number at the same rate—one cent 

ages will be sent free to those who will ‘ireulste them, but are 
‘unable to pay for them. 


27M:. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engagements to 
lectnre on Ravrcat Reiicron, either for single Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on enccésatve evenings. Address INDEX 


Circulars with let of subjecta will be sent on spent» 

fr. PILLSBURY has concluded an arrani 

rietors of Tax INDEX by wi 

ect to Introduce that paper as mds; as 

he most advan thought 
s columns. 


NOTICE-THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
HE subscribers to the Capital Stock of Tam roxx Asso- 
gre hereby noilfed that a meeting of sald eub- 
vertbere will be held at the office of the Toledo Printing Cem 
pany, 9 St, Clair street, on tho 17th day of Angani, 
rectors, 


ETN xc forthe purae of eleeilig e Board et D 
Ex oles for the governmental s ald r lon. 
5 
PETER H. 1 BATESON, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
HENRY E. HOWE. 
‘Toledo, O., July 8, 1871, 
THE INDE. SOCIATION. 


Carrrat $100,000. Buaxzs Back $100. 

‘No subscription is payable until 850,000 shall have been 
subscribed: and then only ten (10) per cent. will be payable 
annually. No indebtedness can be Incurred in any current 
year by the Association beyond ten (10) per cent. of the stock 
at that time actually subscribed, Subscriptions are respect- 


fully solicited from all friends of Free Religion, 
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——————— 
The spirit of justice is simply reverence 
for all rights. 


THE CATHOLIC BIOT. 


In view of the prompt repression of the 
late frightful outbreak in New York city, 
the following infamous and abominable in- 
stigation to the murder of Orangemen ina 
peaceable procession must be set down as 
one of the worst blows ever dealt in America 
against the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
from the Central Catholic of July 8, a Cath- 
olie weekly journal edited by John G. Clif- 
ford at Syracuse, N. Y., and it forme a part 
of the leading editorial of theissue. The 
italics are ours :— 


"If these Orangemen seek to carry out their designs, 
whose object is obvious to every well-informed per- 
gon, and the polity of the State, or the “powers that 
be"'in the city of New York, tacitly or otherwise 
sanction the proposed Orange celebration, upon them 
let the bloody consequences which may follow rest. Far 
be it from us to incite senjuatifialy any man or body 
of men to oppose and resist legitimate authority, but 
we protest and repeat our protestation against the 
demonstration in question. Irish Catholics, be peace- 
way of wip- 
ing this obi mide yer eee e ak tga 

, AND THAT I8 TO ANNIHILATE IT WHENEVER 
IT SEEKS TO RAISE ITS POISONOUS HEAD, AND GEEKS 
AN OPHN OPPORTURITY OF PRACTISING IT8 HELLISH 
PURPOSES.” 


It is true that the Catholic clergy of New 
York did their best to prevent the threaten- 
ed assault on the Orangemen, since it re- 
quired little foresight to perceive what must 
be the effect of such an outrage in arousing 
popular indignation agsinst the Catholic 
Church in this country. Archbishop 
McCloskey and Governor Hoffman (far wiser 
than Mayor Hall) saw at a glance that eure 
destruction awaits here any sector party 
that dares to flatter the passions of a blood- 
thirsty mob; and they deserve all credit for 
exerting themselves with energy to avert the 
impending catastrophe. Gov. Hoffman, in 
especial, has earned considerable gratitude 
by promptly overruling the weak and wicked 
order of Superintendent Kelso and Mayor 
Hall, and by defending at any cost the right 
of peaceable American citizens to assemble 
and parade the streets unmolested. The 
Orangemen should have been protected in 
the exercise of this right, even if it had cost 
a hundred thousand lives; and we think the 
Catholica have escaped with a very mild 
punishment for their unpardonable outrage. 
The press of the whole country are united 
in endorsing the action of the authorities, to 
which we shall owe in the future our safety 
from the mob. 

But while the shrewder Catholic leaders 
tried to restrain the bloody bigotry of their 
followers, there can be no doubt that the 
more unguarded utterances of such papers 
as the Central Catholic betray what we 
should have to endure, if Catholicism should 
ever get the upper hand in this country. 
Here we see cropping out the same spirit 
that massacred the Protestants on the ter- 
rible day of St. Bartholomew. It is none 
the less dangerous for being at present kept 
within bounds by the fear of consequences, 
In such utterances as the above, the seem- 
ingly tamed tiger springs at the throat of 
his keeper. It is fortunate that he is caged. 

To many persons, the dread of a religious 
war in this country is idle and preposterous, 
We wish we could think so too. But in 
such jets of flame from the voleano’s crater 
as this riot in New York, which grew out of 
religious jeslousies and hatreds, we see sure 
proof that even in American society subter- 
ranean forces still exist which may burst 
forth in a terrible eruption. Human nature 
is still the same. Keep it ignorant and sub- 


missive to priesteraft, and it will do again 
the old deeds of blood and shame. There 
is no safety for our natiorfal liberties but in. 
"Education —Edueation not only in the rules 
of arithmetic but also in the ideas of Free 
Religion. Christian superstition must be 
abolished by the sure process of intellectual 
enlightenment, or it will bring back all the 
horrors of the past. Catholic or Protestant 
—it matters little which; the seed of un- 
apeakable evil is contained in the notion that 
men must Jelieve in Christ in order to be 
saved from hell. This notion is essentially 
Christian. The half-detached sects of Liber- 
al Christians confound their own rationalism 
with Christianity, and therefore know not 
how to meet the exigencies of the times. It 
is Free Religion and not Protestantism 
which must cope with Catholicism; for the 
Protestants are half Catholic, half “Free Re- 
ligionist," and eternally oscillate and vacil- 
late between two principles. The whole 
hope of America’s future depends on the uni- 
versal recognition of the truths and ideas of 
Free Religion. They alone can make Cath- 
olic Riots and Protestant Amendments to 
the Constitution impossible, and effectually 
muzzle such hyenas as the Central Catho- 
lic. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 


The story of the overthrow of the empires 
of Mexico and Peru, and the establishment 
of Spanish domination upon their ruins, will 
always be one of the most romantic and fas- 
cinating chapters of history. Arthur Helps 
has told one half of this story with great skill 
in his “Life of Hernando Cortes." The 
character of the great leader of the Conguis- 
tadores, in which craft and courage, cruelty 
and mildness, fanaticism and unscrupulous- 
ness, were so singularly blended, is sketched. 
with great honesty, though we think with a 
partiality naturally enough accounted for by 
the dazzling exploits of the Conqueror. 

But the chief interest centres in the 
doomed city of Mexico, with ita wonderful 
barbaric civilization, its swarming popula- 
tion, its magnificent market-place and pala- 
ces, its vast and blood-stained temple to 
Huitzilopochtli and Tezeatlipuk, the daily 
sacrifice of human victims when the great 
drum of serpents’ skins gave the hideous 
signal, the dignified character and the melan- 
choly fate of Montezuma, the fierce and des- 
perate heroism of the Aztec warriors, and 
the almost total extirpation of a great and 
prond people that preferred death to submis- 
sion, The large part played in this terrible 
tragedy by Christian fanaticism is incidental- 
ly, in fact unintentionally, apparent through- 
out the narrative; and when the common re- 
proach is cast against Mohammedanism that 
it “proselytized by the sword," this book 
will furnish abundant evidence that it is not 
Christianity that can afford to cast it. 

Published by G. P. Putnam and Sons, 
New York, and for sale by H. S. Stebbins, 
Toledo. Two volumes in one, well printed 
on tinted paper. Price $2.00. 


The Religious Free Press is & monthly 
paper just started at Cincinnati by Dr. Win- 
der. To the question of a correspondent 
whether there are not already “several ably 
conducted periodicals whose columns admit 
of free discussion?” the editor replies—*T 
know of none.” It seems he bas something 
to learn, 
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avmar? AND DISCIPLESHIP. 


— 
The Litera! Christian of July 8, in an ar- 
ticle on the recent exercises of “Visitation- 
Day” at the Cambridge Divinity School, 
makes some criticisms on the discourse de- 
livered before the Alumni of the School. 
The tone of the criticisms is all that conld 
be asked for. They are in excellent temper; 
are courteous, fair, complimentary. The ad- 
dress, certainly, is praised quite as much as 
it deserved. But in its criticisms there oc- 
cur two or three singularly noteworthy re- 
marks that are very tempting of reply. Of 
only one can I speak today. 

The spirit and style of the discourse are 
especially commended, and in the midst of 
the paragraph on this point the writer saya: 
—We could not but wish that so sweet and 
Christ-like s spirit had always dignified the 
discussions of theology and philosophy.” 

He adds that, though the speaker protest- 
ed against the recognition of the authority 
of Jesus as Lord and Master, he showed by 
the spirit of his speech that he had been 
“with Jesus" and “was a disciple of the dis- 
ciples,” 

Now the confession made in this para- 
graph, that discussions of theology in Christ- 
endom have not generally been sweet, Christ- 
like, or dignified, is nothing exceptional. 
Tt is, indeed, a notorious fact that dispu- 
tants in Christian theology, from the times 
of the early fathers until the present day, 
have as a rule shown themselves bitter in 
spirit, and undignified, ill-tempered and ma- 
lignant in speech. There has been a war of 
theologieal tongues and pens, carried on 
with hardly less of rancor than has been ex- 
hibited in the actual wars of persecution and 
bloodshed. And therefore when it is 
claimed, as by this writer in the Liberal 
Christian, that whenever the opposite qual- 
ities appear in theological discussion (as in 
Chunder Sen and others who do not like the 
“Christian name), they must necessarily have 
somehow been imbibed from Jesus, even 
though the authoritative mastership of Jesus 
be denied, the question very naturally arises, 
how has it come to pass that, in this long 
line of Christian theologians who have re- 
garded the authority of Jesus as so absolute- 
ly necessary to religion and who have guard- 
ed their claim'to discipleship to him so jeal- 
ously, there has been such a woful deficien- 
ey of what is called the “sweet and Christ- 
like spirit?” If those who reject the specific 
authority of Jesus and donot claim the 
Christian name, must yet have derived their 
good temper in theological discussion from 
him (there being apparently, according to the 
opinion of such writers, no other source for 
it), then it &eems very strange that those who 
have made themselves special defenders of 
bis authority and have professed their obli- 
gations to him for everything they know of 
religious truth and duty, should have so gen- 
erally failed to derive from him the same 

„good temper in controversy. 

Tt would seem, if the reasoning of the 
Liberal Christian writer is sound, that not 
to count Jesus an “authority” and not to 
claim “discipleship” to him may be a better 
method for securing the “sweet,” “true,” 
“Christ-like” epirit than to reckon him as 
“Lord and Master.” The facts, at least, do 
not appear to support the claim that it is 
absolutely necessary to attribute to Jesus a 
supernatural position and authority in order 


to get near to him and receive the full profit 
of his character. 
In fact, such confessions from Christian 


writers point to a great truth,—namely, that. | 


those who are specially interested in defend- 
ing Christianity as a supernaturally revealed 
scheme of religion, standing exclusive and 
supreme by itself, with Jesus for its divinely 
authorized Head, are by that very fact inca- 
pacitated, in proportion to their zeal as ad- 
vocates, from manifesting a fair, courteous, 
and fraternal spirit towards opponents; 
while, on the other hand, those who hold that 
all religions have sprung naturally from one 
root, and that all of them have something 
saving and that none is positively damning, 
and that men are to be judged by character 
and not by opinions, will by that fact be 
naturally influenced towards charity and 
good will And in Christian history it 
would not be difficult to show that those who 
have placed the authority of Jesus the high- 
est, have been wont to exhibit the bitterest 
temper in controversies for his defence; and 
that fairness and sweetness of temper have 
come very nearly in proportion as the doc- 
trine of his authority has been lowered, and 
lost its importance. 

Yetit must notbe supposed that those 
who deny the ecclesiastical authority of Je- 
sus necessarily deny also that they have de- 
rived. anything from him. For myself, I 
have no wish to deny my direct and indirect 
indebtedness to him. In no ecclesiastical 
sense, but in the etymological sense, I am a 
disciple. And I never learned from him so 
much as I have since I came to regard him 
in the light of simple humanity and even as 
a fallible man. So also do I love to sit at 
the feet of many another of the gifted sons 
of men. And on this particular point of 
fairness and sweetness towards opponents, I 
think it but right to say that I have learned 
more from such pagans as Plutarch and Ep- 


ictetus than from Jesus. 
W.J. P, 


PIOUS FRAUDS AGAIN, 


The detestable doctrine that the end jus- 
tifies the means, that you may do evil that 
good may come, is popularly known as Jes- 
uitism. li is generally supposed to exist 
only in the Romish Church; but I think 
Protestantism has inherited somewhat of 
jesuitical ethics from her ecclesiastical moth- 
er. We may deny it, and join in the cry 
against Loyola and his creed, but the blood 
of Loyola flows in our veins and the moral 
virus occasionally crops out in our practices. 
Protestantism does not publicly profess jesu- 
itism, but it does sometimes secretly practise 
it. We should a priori expect it. If, as 
Lecky says, this criminal code was the logic- 
al result of the doctrine of damnation to the 
disbelieving, then, as this doctrine is com- 
mon to Protestantism and Catholicism, so 
must be the code, the consequence of this 
doctrine; and as a matter of fact so it is, 
There is Jesuitism in Protestant Christian- 
ity. It is true there is no society of profes- 
sed Jesuits, but there are jesuitical societies, 
that is, men who do apply this principle of 
Jesuitism; who are guilty of lies and frauds 
for Christ's sake and the sake of “our 
church” and “our cause.” The same old ly- 
ing spirit existe. It has only put on a new 
mask more becoming the modern taste and 
Protestant methods, 

In medieval ages pious frauds took the 


form of forged writings, bushing pictures, 
nodding, winking, bleeding, and speaking 
statuer, and similar coarse, clumsy decep- 
tions, These were cnongh to excite the 
wonder and fear, reverence and worship, of 
the ignorant aud superstitious Christian of 
thatday. But the nineteenth century Christ- 
ian would soon detect the hidden ropes and 
trickery. It would not stimulate our rever- 
ence, but our risibilitics, to see a statue of 
the Holy Virgin Mother roll up its eyes and 
dropa tear, or a wooden image of Christ 
bow its head and utter a groan, Teller, 
Blitz & Co., are the only modern priests of 
this once sacred seeret art. The Church 
long ago sold out its whole stock of scenery 
and furniture and pious-frand machinery of 
the old time style. 

Tt has not, however, retired from the busi- 
ners. It has simply adopted new nnd im- 
proved machinery. The Chureh hasits ven- 
triloquism, its secret springs and wires and 
dancing puppets the same as ever, with this 
variation,—that instead of dancing wooden 
puppets it has substituted word-puppets. 
They will dance to any tune or any “sense” 
you wish. Put up that word “Savior,” for 
instance, and pull a Princeton wire, and see 
it dance an orthodox jig; now pull à Cam- 
bridge wire, and it dances a Unitarian reel. 
Tt goes through a dozen changes of meaning 
às you pull a dozen wires. “Presto, change!” 
now you see it—now you don't see it. What 
an agile little puppet it is! It dances bofore 
Pius IX, before Calvin and Channing with 
approval,—like the famous coat, “large 
enough for any man and small enongh for 
any boy"—fits any where or any thing. 

What are such words of double, yes, quad- 
ruple meaning but “pious frauds,” as used by 
thousands of our clergymen? The preacher 
uses them in one sense, when he knows the 
people interpret them in another sense, He 
deceives them; he pulls a wire that dances a 
lying puppet. Isee these pious jugglers in. 
all denominations. They are the lineal de- 
scendants of Loyola. They are veritable 
ventriloquists (speaking from the belly, not 
from the heart), the words they speak telling 
perhaps where their bodies stand but never 
where their minds are. In the evangelical 
body they juggle with such words as “Fall 
of Mau," “Atonement,” “Resurrection,” 
“Salvation,” “Tel,” &c; and in liberal de- 
nominations they play fast and loose with. 
such pious-fraud words ax “Supernatural,” 
“Miracle,” “Savior,” “Christian,” “Disei- 
ple,” and so forth—words which are nsed in 
an esoteric but understood by others in an 
exoterie sense. This is deception in the 
name of religion, and ix therefore nothing 
more nor less than what we mean by “pious 
fraud." : 

The “University tests" and National 
Church tests of England are stnpendous 
instruments of pious fraud. With proffered 
fellowships and livings the Church bribes the 
man to silence and eventually blinds him to 
moral distinctions. It is not yet time to tell, 
but at present the Dr. Lanahan trial in the 
Methodist denomination looks very much like 
an attempt to eover and commit a pious 
fraud. Why is it that the bishops heve so 
persistently fought against a trial of the 
whole matter in the civil courts, unless it is 
because they fear the truth of the charges and 
the consequent &eandal to the denomination ? 
Does it not look as thongh for the reputation 
of *our church" they wished to deceive the 
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people and defraud the people of the facts; 
and what is this but deceit in the interest of 
religion, or “pious fraud?" If not for 
Christ's sake, yet for the sake of truth let us 
have the facts. 

The peculiar kind of pious frauds that sug- 
gested this article were those committed by 
the reporter of the Boston Herald during 
the meetings of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion last anniversary week. After reading 
his report, I think Talleyrand would have de- 
fined a reporter aa one whose business it is 
to mis-report. To omit what was said or 
distort its meaning, and faithfully report ev- 
ery word that wasn’t said, seems to have been 
the object of this Herald correspondent. He 
committed Weiss to the coarsest sensualism, 
made Higginson “hoast of his Atheism,” 
made Frothingham say that he “never 
prayed,” and snother speaker say that he 
“didn’t care whether truth led him to hell or 
not.” In fact, with one or two exceptions 
where he blundered into the truth, the report 
was a hodge-podge of the most ridiculous 
absurdities. It was laughable, though it was 
libellous. Did the reporter know better? 
If he had made one-tenth as many blunders, 
J should have set him down as an ignora- 
mus; but as it was I felt unable to classify 
him. He seemed to belong to some distinct 
species of the genus homo, yet unknown to 
anthropologists—either a specimen sui gen- 
eris, or else an individual illustration of Dar- 
-win’s principle of reversion to some original 
type of moral idiots. However, there was a 
satisfaction in knowing that, if he did detest 
Free Religion and felt it no wrong to falsify 
it, he did believe in what he called “the holy 
religion of Christianity." As that saves him, 
he wished, no doubt, to reciprocate the ser- 
vice and save it by a few pious frauds. 
Buch “honors are easy" with an easy con- 
science. 

The Greek Fathers, says Lecky, thought 
that, when there waa a justa causa, an un- 
truth need not be s lie. And what was a 
Justa causa? “Self-defence, charity, zeal for 
God's honor, and the like." This “just 
eause” among the American Fathers means 
often whatever is for the interest of the “‘ho- 
ly religion of Christianity,” or, more definite- 
ly, for the interest of their own sect or de- 
nomination. If I had time, I could show 
what was regarded as a justa causa by some 
of the Unitarian Fathers, and what pious 
frauds they committed at their last National 
Convention. Some other time I may do so. 

We have in religion too much of that 
spirit of Gen. Cochrane, who said that he 
would “vote for the Devil, if the Devil were 
the regular nominee of the party.” Weneed 
more of the spirit of Andrew Fletcher, who 
said “he would lose his life to serve his coun- 
try, but would not do a base thing to save 
át” Itis never safe to resort to wrong 
means to accomplish some end which seems 
good,—for this reason, that you know the 
means are wrong and you only believe the 
end is good, You are always surer of the 
means than of the end. One is near, the 
other is remote; one you can see clearly, the 
other only through a glass, darkly. Give no 
certainty for an uncertainty, is a safe rule. 
"Look out, young minister, how you use pious- 
fraud words. You may make a puppet-show 
of them, and get a parish and fat salary, but 
they will make you a despicable Jesuit and 
worse than a puppet,—false-hearted as well 


as false-headed. — 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


My lcst meetings have been in places 
where extremes of opinion meet. Atheism 
and Spiritualism are the antipodes of each 
other. And both are willing to be called by 
their own names or designations, and to co- 
operate iu all good enterprises. And there 
are all shades of sentiment between these 
two polsr extremes, varied as the tempers- 
tures of the zones or the hues of the rain- 
bows. 

And why should it not be so? In the 
grand apocalyptical encounter between Gog 
and Magog, there can be but two sides. 
The battle will not even be triangular. As 
the abolitionists in their divisione, siftings, 
and purifications in 1840, drove all the secta 
to make common cause against them, so we 
who now contend in the cause of religious 
and spiritual emancipstion shall at last find 
all priesthoods in deadly array against ue, 
and united to s man. * 

Not “Rome versus Reason” will be the order 
of the conflict, as many now suppose; but 
priestly power and domination against the 
equal rights of every man and of every wo- 
man. 

The pulpit will not even condescend to the 
platform without a struggle, as has long 
been apparent. But to become a plat with- 
out form, s common dead-level humanity, 
not only a “church without a biehop,” but 
without any throne, principality or power,— 
what order of priesthood has this poor world 
ever seen that would not resist such innova- 
tion, even unto blood—unto “blood up to 
the bridles of the horses?” 

Only out of years of contention and strife, 
which shook the underpinning stones and 
endangered the very existence of the vast 
structure itself, has “lay representation” 
in its Councils been reluctantly wrung from 
the Reverend authorities that have ruled the 
Methodist church since its formation. Nor 
is that denomination eminent above othere 
in thisrespect. Notyranny eversurrenders, 
ever did surrender, but upon compulsion, 
neither in state nor church, in government 
nor religion. It is not many years since 
Rev. Dr. Woods, then one of the oldest and 
most honorable clergymen in New England 
aud professor in the Andover Theological 
Seminary, delivered the sermon at the ordi- 
nation of his son tothe ministry. Referring 
to the dignity of the clerical office, he 
said :— 

“Who would willingly descend from s higher toa 
lower employment? would willingly practice 
wich self-denial ea to give up, even for a time, the bles- 
sed, honorable business of a gospel minister for any 
other business which can be named? Other works, 
admit, are honorable. But how much more honors- 
ble is this! The throne of a king is a high place; but 
how much higher is this pulpit! 

Before me are pages on pages of similar 
clerical authority, all showing, proving, that 
the pulpit was and is and is intended to be 
sovereign, supreme in power; aa well in the 
Universal Protestant, as in the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 

But I have not time nor you room for 
them now. It is most gratifying to find 
Atheism and Spiritualism and all shades of 
belief and unbelief between, united in many 
places, to oppose this one deadliest enemy 
to all human liberty, growth, and progress, 
that was ever permitted to scourge as well 
asrulethe human race. So worthy an exam- 
ple cannot be too faithfully or extensively 


imitated. 
PP. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondents must run. the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here. 
After no space will bs spared to Errata. 


N. B.—Illegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


SAMUEL J. MAX. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 10, 1871. 
Duar FRIEND ÁBBoT:— 


As you do not, as I see in the numberof Tax Is. 
Dex just come to hand, notice the fact of the death of 
Rev. Samuel J. May, I presume you had not at time 
of issuing that number seen the announcement in the 
papers. 1 sent you a copy of the Daily Standard of 

ity, giving a somewhat full and appreciative (a 
I think) sketch of Mr. May's life, covering his con- 
nection with the various reforma in which he was en- 


enclose you by this mail a copy of some resolu- 

tions passed recently by the Unitarian Society of this 

lace; also resolutiona passed last evening by the 
ical Club of this city. 

"The loss to our city and the community da lane 
one and severely felt. His was a great soul, deep 
devoted to human welfare, and full of high courage 
and resolve todo and dare forthe right. He wasa 
man of wide hospitality to truth; and, although he 
never quite occupied in the fleld of Radical thought 
and Free Religion the attitude that seems to us the 
advanced and fitting one, yet he was very generous in 
his friendship for those whom, differing as they 
might from him in that regard, he yet F1 
genuinely devoted to truth and human welfare. He 
was also a growing man, and especially in his more 
Tecent utterances took emphatic ground for freedom 
and the full rights of the soul in matters of religious as 
all other thought. Especially was this the case in 
the late Convention (Liberal Christian) at Utica, He 
bore himself very admirably in that Convention, and 
lam cure from what I saw of him then and have 
since seen of him that he was rapidly coming to 
stand on the ground of the largest cathollcity of faith. 

Bo generous a nature could never be narrow or in- 
tolerant. Bo candid and earnest a mind must of ne- 
cessity come more and more clearly to see the broad 
truth, in its transcendent superiority over all institu- 
tions, Bibles, dispensations, &c.; and what he saw he 
had the manly courage freely to say. 

With a deeper consecration, a warmer zeal, a more 
unbending , inay we each of us go forward to 
the work wi is still left so far from accomplished. 

Yours fraternally, 
Caan D. B. Mrs. 

[We append the resolutions enclosed by Mr. Mills, 
which express no more of respect and honor than 
is warranted by the strictest regard for truth. In 
these heart-felt tributes of admiration and love for one 
of the purest and noblest men we have ever been 
privileged to know, we most sincerely Join —Ep.] 
MEETING OF THR MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF THE 

MBSSIAH. 

A very largely attended meetin g of the members 
of the Church of the Messiah and of that Society, 
was held Monday evening, to take action in 
to the death of the lave Samuel J. May. 

Dr. Lyman Clary was called to the chair, and Mr. 


P.H. in was made Secre! 
e appointment of & 


Aga 
Mr. C. D. B. Mills moved 
committee of three to draft resolutions, and the mo- 


tion pang cession, the Chair appointed Messrs. C. D. 
Bus . P. Phelps and P. H. Egan as such com- 
ttee, 


The committee subsequently reported the follow- 


ing series of resolutions :— 
ized, That in the death of Samuel J. May our 
Society hss lost from its midst a widely known, 
greatly gifted and loved religious teacher; one en 
io us by many and most tender associations, 
who was, through years reaching back to the very 
beginnings of our existence as n religious society, ils 
faithful, most affectionate and devoted pastor, and 
who has laid us all under a debt never to be repaid 
but always to be most gratefully and tenderly remem- 


Resolved, That in his death our community has lost 
one of the most public spirited, philanthropic end 
generously useful citizens, magnanimous and self- 
sacrificing without end—and humanity itself the 
world over hag lost a warm and untiring friend. Of 
him it may be truly eaid, He was brother to all man 


Resolved, That the exalted virtues of our departed 
friend, so marked, so bounteous and so rare, de- 
serve well to be celebrated and kept in perpetual 
record, and we rejoice that we may holdand com- 
mend these as the legacy he baa left us, inestimably 
rich and precious, the imperishable possession an 
sacrament to be appropriated for quickening, before 
which all may well feel incited to seek to attain 
something of that high eelf-sacrifice and untiring de- 
votion to human kind for which he was distinguish- 


Resolved, That we tender our warm sympathies to 
the stricken family, the descendants and all the kin 
dred of our brother, invoking for them the kind con 
solations and supporte of Heaven in thie hour t 
sorrow, and we point them not without joy to V 
assurance that a soul that has wrought ae? 
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and dum; wl? BS beyond persdventure gone 
to its urge rewards. p : á 

Resolved, That ‘ereby authorize and instruct 
the trustees of WIS Society, in conjunction with & 
committee of three, to be appointed to act in con- 
cert with them, to Cluse to be placed in the wall of 
the church a tablet suitably inscribed tothe name 
and memory of Mr. May. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed in 
behalf of our society to take, after conferring with the 
family of the deceased, and in consonance with their 
"wishes, such steps as may be deemed requisite for 
providing for the funeral services. 

THE RADICAL CLUB—ITS MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The following memorial resolutions relating to the 
late Samuel J. May, were unanimously passed by the 
Radical Club last evening, after short, earnest and 
feeling addresses in relation to the life and character 
of the deceased, by, A. Hammond, Geo. L. May- 
nard, H. L. Green, Rev. A. F. Bailey, of Canastota, 
Lucy N. Coleman, E. B. Waldo, Rev. H. P. Crozier, 
of Brooklyn, James L. Bagg, and C. D. B. Mills. It 
was voted that the resolutions be presented to the 
friends of the deceased and published in the Syracuse 
city and the Radical papers of the country :— 

"Resuleed, That the Radical Club recognize Samuel 
J. May as one of its truest friends, inasmuch as the 
vital principle upon which the club is founded, viz., 
the seeking after truth both in the knowing and the doing, 
formed the ground-work of his life; and was illustra- 
ded by such radical work as he performed in preach- 
ing Unitarianism when to be called a Unitarian was 
to be called a heretic; and farther, in opening his pul- 
pit to Theodore Parker, that heretic of heretics, whom. 
most of his Unitarian brethren disowned ; in preach- 
ing the abolition of American slavery when to be an 
abolitionist. was to be called a traitor; in preaching 
equal rights for women when woman rights were 
held to le the reset Dant of folly and nonsense ; 
and in being always and everywhere the friend and 
spokesman of the down-trodden and the oppressed 
and him that had none to help him. 

Resolved, That our lately departed friend and broth- 
er, by his high qualities of mind and especially of 
heart, his great catholic character, his bi devotion 
to all things excellent and worthy in life, belongs of 
right most of all to humanity, and while we recognize 
that he was to the end a true and honored member of 
the liberal denomination of his choice, we deem still 
that he was more intimately and really a member of 
the church universal of mankind, the brotherhood of 
all love of truth, his tos es excellence, and x 
rejoice to point to hi: uenti y-ex pressed sympathy 
in our city with the cause of radical inquiry, and es- 
pecially to his most recent public utterances, as show- 
ing that he was a friend to the largest liberty of 
thought, snd fast coming to be in spirit identified 
with entire freedom in religion, and the broadest cath- 
olicity, not ecclesiastical nor simply Christian, but 
human, in 


FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM, 


Castietor, Ill, May 26, 1871. 
fene i apii fuss ready 
lon me for again ding upon your al 

over-taxed time, in thus addressing to you such illeg- 
Sble lines aa these; for my fingers are far more accus- 
tomed, at this time of the year, to the plough-handle 
than the pen; nevertheless, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to send you x word,—the expression of 
own heart's approval of both your action and wor 
as they come to me through the columns of TuE Ln- 
Dex, being, as they are, part and parcel of my own 
ideas, soul of soul, spirit of spirit. 

How unusual it is for farmers to express them- 
selves religiously—and I might add, perhaps, and 
with justness too, how unusual it is for them to give 
the subject that seriousnesss of thought which, even 
without the expression, would be of credit to them- 
selves! It would save them many a Sunday journey 
to church, where they are taught to believe that 
Christ did it all, "the work is tinished,” and all they 
now have to do is to Aer, believe, accept, nnd be 
saved. No wonder is it to me that we have so many 
babes in thought and infants in life, who have not 
yet learned to trust to their own knees for support, 
and are to-day erezpiuj instead of walking upright, 
as God has intended every man should. 

Tay it is unusual for us farmers to give expres- 
sion to our religious views; and, even were they so 
disposed, I infer that their testimony would hardly 
be accepted or listened to, anless it happened to 
please the most of mankind,—unless their testimony 
came out from between the covers of the Bible. 
Let him look anywhere else for proof; let him in- 
vealigate Nature, and. pay reverence to Reason; let 
him look within as well as without for truth. and 
he is soon set down as an “infidel,” a “Deist,” and 
ig not to be listened to. 

If any man ever expects to get to Heaven, and de- 
pends upon this “‘come-easy, go-ensy" system of the 
churches, certain am I that such a man is cheating 
himself, The artificial is all outside of God's king- 
dom; conservatism has no sbiding-place within the 
limits of Divine Law. 

"This is the testimony I am able to offer; reject It 
who will, yet I am confident that with men it will pass 
for all it ia worth. D 

And now a word on “The Warmth of Free Reli- 

ion," your essaya on which I was pleased to see in 

pages of Tar INDEX. 

Free Religion has never been a stranger to me. 
It has been my conviction from my youth upward, 
from the time that I went forth to do battle an a 
foothold in the world, that we may continually as- 


cend into higher altitudes of life, and thus gain a 
more extensive view as the ficlds below continue to 
broaden out before our gaze. 
Reasom performs the eame office that the sun is per- 
forming for the earth each day of its existence, Man 
without Reason would be a world without Light. 
This comparison gives us a truc picture of that indi- 
vidual’s mind who would attempt to make compro- 
mise between Reason and the Bible, the one ever ob- 


seuring the other, and who thus dwells betwixt day | 


and night. Accepting twilight, doing homage to the 
nicon instead of the sun, cun such a maa grow? Is 
there any half-way house where one can say to him- 
self—“T am far enous It so, then is Christianity 
& blessing; if so, then is ignorance a virtue. 

But I must close. Pardon me if I have carried 
this to a greater length than would be acceptable, 
and don't forget to send ine Jive copies of THE INDEX 
containing Phos Essay on “The Warmth of Free 
Religion,” for which find enclosed the necessary 


Youre most truly, 
C. W. Newror, 
—— M — — 
GOD AND MAN. 


WELLSVILLE, Kansas, June 6. 
time immemorial man bas had a god or 
If we but refiect a moment, we shall readily 
see that the God of s people is a fair index wo ita 


character. 
Of course all 


have been regarded as gods. 

We lwaye d C WES popli Drogen, the 
character of their God is exalted, Thus Egyp- 
tians could very appropriately worship the serpent. 
"We find that people represent their God as hav- 
T same general attributes as themselves. 

hen a Christian speaks of God, he has reference 
to a Being of monstrous and wonderful disposition, 
—such a as a truly enlightened person could 
not worship or even respect. 

If we are observant of the “signs of the ti "we 
shall quite readily see that old notions of are 
dying out. We find a great number of liberal Christ- 
iana as well as a large and increasing number of free 
thinkers. We find that in the churches the people 
are leaving the old land-marks. The horrible doc- 
rine of eternal hell-fire is fast becoming extinct. All 
these things show thst we are progressing. Yet we 
have a great work to do. 

There is a great deal of superstition in existence In 
the land, but with the increase of education and 
knowledge, it will die out. 

i" us be encouraged. Right and Truth will pre- 


Pa Pr 
—————— 
THE CONTINUED EXISTENCE OF MIND AF- 
TER DEATH, 


Wanzzs, O, July 9, 1871. 
Mz. F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sír,—In reading the article of Mr. Einstein 
and your comments, in the last Inpex, I was remind- 
ed ofa discussion or argument had by me with an 
honest Atheist more than thirty ago. Hein- 
sisted it was irrational and to assume, or as- 
sert, the continued existence of mind after death. Of 
course he could not maintain the affirmative of that 
proposition. In reply to his inviting me to show the 
converse (that mind continued to exist after death), I 
declined, but ventured to state an'affirmative propo- 
sition, thus: 

‘There is more evidence for, than against, the prop- 
osition that mind continues to exist after the dissolu- 
tion of its physical organism. 

It then seemed certain to me, however doubtful to 
my friend and opponent, that I sustained my proposi- 
tion. Not by positive nroof, which could not then be 
adduced, but by stronger evidence than the negative 
afforded. My course of was something 
like this: 

All we know of matter or mind is its phenomena. 
We bave no knowledge of the essence of either. 

By the word matter we understand that essence hav- 
ing certain properties and qualities, as gravity, divisi- 
bility, figure, color, &c., obvious to our senses. 

By the word mind, we understand that exsence hay- 
ing certain properties and qualities, as thinking, wil- 
ling, remembering, &c., obvious ved to our under- 
standing and conciousness—an entirely different class 
of quens from that referable to matter. 

je presumption is, that whatever is will continue 
to be. It is only from evidence derived from anal 
that we form other conclusions. We have no suci 
evidence in regard to the non-existence of mind. Its 
phenomena are Aere only manifested through ite phys- 
ical organism. At the dissolution of that, it is true 
we can not take cognizance of the phenomena, The 
sume is true of the phenomena, or the secondary qual- 
ities, of matter ; and yet of matter the pri prop- 
erties being obvious to our external senses, as those of 
mind are not, we are thereby able to discern its con- 
tinued existence after its apparat destruction. But 
the primary phenomena of mind, even, not being ob- 
vious to our external senses, can not, as in the case of 
matter, be observed, even if self-existent. 

That we do not take cognizance of the phenomena 
of mind after the dissolution of its organism, therefore, 
proves nothing. If it ceases to exist, we of course 
could not cognize it; and even if it continues to ex- 
ist, we can not. The fact, therefore, of our not hav- 
ing co, of the phenomena, no more proves ita 


To eur inward life | 


non-existence than the flight of the bird from its cage 
out of sight proves ite non-caistence. — In both cases 
alike, we can only say that we can not longer take 
coxnizance, . 

But in the case of matter which to the superficial 
observer has ceased to exist, we find a change, but 
still continued, unimynired existence, Its essence re- 
mains, Why not, from analogy, expect tbe sune of 
mind? Especially until in some one instance destruct 
ibility shall be shown to be a law, or to exist in tho 
economy of Nature. > 

The fore-going habit of reasoning, without antici- 
pating or expecting any other e prevented my 
positive disbelief of the immortality of mind. 

Thave since then hal evidence upon. the question 
of the continued existence of mind, akin to (hut of the 
philosopher as to that of matter, derived by chemical 
experiments, Without attaching any particular im- 
portance to verbal communications purporting to 
come through spirit mediums frum the deccuxed, n4 fa 
whut they communicate, sonie fifteen. years ugo, by & 
patient, scrutinizing investigation under favorable cir- 
cumstances, commencing with the expectation of ba- 


ing able to explain satisfactorily the phenomena I 
satisfied myself, and could satisfy any candid mind, E 
think, of the important fact that mind still exists 
the dissolution of it organism. 
Very truly, &e, 
n 


after 


‘TON BUTLIFFR. 


"Yes, my Jesus, a happy life and a death: 
are in thy power to give; for thou hast made an end 
of ein and conque death; thou hast drunk up all 
my hel. What can I render? Only my ww self, 
with all I have and am. Itis not worth the picking 
up, but love puts a value upon lts object.” 

The Christian at Work prints the above under the 
head of " Golden Grains.” Of which we have to say 
that, if they be gold, we should like to know what the 
Christian at Work calls dross. No; there is no gold. 
in such brainless sentimentalism ! J such "sof& 
talk” to Jesus and of Jesus is disgusting to men of 
good sense and sound faith, and injurious to Christ 
and Christianity. And into euch shameful twaddle. 
Orthodoxy is descending. If we did not know some- 

ing of Jesus Christ better and nobler than such 
stuff indicates, it would sicken us of him straightway 
and forever. S 

Just think, a moment, what the Christ must be In. 
the mind of the man who authorized the above drib- 
ble. Jesus is valued for so much b cause he mi 
this simpleton "happy in life and death, makea an en. 
of his ain, conquers death, and drinks up all his hell” 
“Drink up all my bell!” No; Jesus is not in the bug- 
inessof drinking up the hell of such a conceited, 
selfish creature. “What can I render?" Sure enough. 
Then comes the old Orthodox answer, "Only my 
whole self, with all I have and am." This, he saya, 
“is not worth picking up." Andso do we. And wo 
suspect Christ will also agree with him.— Cristian. 


DEATH, the LAST RELIEVING OFFICER, 
has put his cold, icy hand upon Mr. Steer'a mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill, who died on the 28th of 
Febi , at her lodgings at Jolin street, Ordnance- 
place, Chatham, She was like unto tho deceased. 

. Elizabeth Steer, a Christian woman, who died 
at her deceased rich brother's smart house, No 12, 
Buckwell street, Plymouth, Devon, whose end was 
peace; and the deceased Mrs. [Till wished that. the 
money in Rochester Savings’ Bank, &c., should ba 
equally divided between her two sons and one daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Steer. All true sympathizers belong- 
ing to the Apostolic Church, of which Mrs. Hill was 
a member for more than twenty years, may visit 
MR. STEER at his Second-hand Boot and Shoe Es- 
tablishment, 18, HIGH STREET, CHATILAM, 

ent. 

[The above curious advertisement we cnt from the 

Chatham (England) Observer, of March 11, 1871.— 


Ep] 


sa 

A communication signed “A Poor Girl" appears in. 
a Boston paper as follows: “I read in Thursday's 
paper of a scamp who insulted a lady on the street: 
but what think you of rome of our most prominent 
merehanta who, when poor girls apply for work, un- 
justly insult them? I went to a firm not long ago and. 
asked for work. The pay, the gentleman said, was 
from four to six dollara a week, 1eould not work 
for that. Well, said he, I will give you twenty and 
you need not work at all. Aguin, a young girl went 
into a store on Temple Pince, applying fora situation. 
as saleswoman. She was informer that the pay wes 
from six to seven dollars a week, but she must dress 
better. ‘How can I,’ she said, ‘for that and pay my 
board?’ ‘O, we don’t expect ‘you to; you must get 

our clothes outside as other girls do, was the insult- 
ing reply. Now, I ask, how are girls to make am 
honest living for such pay? What wonder that there 
are so many fallen ones?” 
— 3: — 

The "Free Sunday Association," in order to bring 
into discredit the recent. prosecutions in Lon on. for 
Sunday trading, have applied before the Lord Mayor 
for a summons against his State coachman for break- 
ing the Sabbath, “for that, on Sunday, the 28th of 

ay, he did, in defance of the Act 28 Charles IL, 
purane his ordinary calling by driving the Lond 

‘or in his State carriage from the Mansion House 
to Bt Paul's Cathedral,” Of course the application 
was refused, but It brings out strongly the need of 
having the law properly settled, and not left to the 

ns 


factions and unregulated appeal to an almost obso 
propere rein nid re 
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Gen. Sherman, by strategy, has arrested some Ari- 
zona Indians, who called to see him, on a charge of 
massacre of teanisters; but from the General's own 
statement there is nut one particle of evidence that 
‘would warrant the arrest of the men in a well-ordered 
community. —Boson Commonwealth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


'ANTED—A SITUATION. The subscriber, who has 
had several years experience In teaching such studies 
‘gs are generally pursued at Massachusetts High Schools, and 
also in giving plano-forte h s would accept à moderate 
Compensation at a place where Bible readin: le not required 
du schoo), and where no attempt would be made to interfere 
with bis relizivus convictions or with the management of his 
&chool. Address A. D. JACKSON, care of SAMUEL JACK- 
BON, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 88 
‘HE RADICAL ts published meaty, at $3.00 a year. Ad. 
dress S. H. MORSE, 25 Bromfeld etrect, Bosion. Bend 
S0 cents for a Specimen Number. Tut 


pgbllshed monthly at $4.00 a year. Ad- 
dress Rev. F. C. Towne, Winnetl or THE EX- 
AMINER, 41 Madison street, Chicago. Send 00 cents fora 
Specimen Number. Tu. 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 
A! CTEUCH. A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop COL- 
BN8O'S Arninent, proving that the Pentateuch 1e not hietor- 
feally true, and that ft was composed by Samuel, Jeremiah and. 
ther rophere, from 1M (o 6b B.C. The substance of five 
Volumes in 48 pages. Price 285 cenis. American News Com- 
pany, New York. 73-08. 


-ANT ED AGENTS, (830 per day) to sell the celebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Hone the un- 
der feed. makes the “tock-atitch™ (aiil a both sides), 
and ls fully licensed. The best and cheapest Pamlly 
Sewing Machine in the market. Addrexe JOHNSON, 
CLAKK & CO., Bouton, Mass, Pittsbarg, Pa., Chicago, 
Til., or 8t. Louls, Mo. [7 


ME ruormsomaes txcruug, 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVEHS, 


‘Forwarded free for twenty cenia. Just published. 
D. G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Prace, New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
or THB 


Free Religious Association, 


"The Report. In pamphlet form, of the Anxvar Meera of 
the Fuss Reciotova Aascranios for 1870, can be obtained by 
plying to the Secretary, W. J. Porter, New BEDFORD, Mass, 
Fontaine addresses by O. B. Frormxomam, on "The Ides of | 

oclallon;" Davin A. Wassox, on "The 
na. E. D. CuxwxY, on “Religion ax a 
"The Futare of Religious Or- 
5" S. Jouxsox, 

wn 


the Free Keligious 
ff Religi 
Social Force:" F- E. Annot, on 


P 
os AxwvAL Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cents re- 
etively), Rev. Samuel John~on's e«-2y on “Tas Wonsure 
TE ases" (0 conin). aud an vrany on “Reason AND HeYELA- 
mios," by Ww. J. Porren (10 cente), sl] pnblished through the 
osoclatlon. can aleo be obtained by applying to the Secretary. 
The Ret for 1968 contains a letter from tbe celebrated 
Hindu The Keauus CHUNDER Sex, on the “Origin ond 
Aima of the Brsimo Soma):" also an Address by WENDELL 
Paname, on "Religion and Social Selence;" a letter from M. 
D. Cosway, on “Religio Movements in Enzisn and 
epeeches by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT COLLYER, CHAS, 
Si Mavcow, Jonn Weiss, and others. The report for 1869 hus 
‘addresves by RALPH Watvo Emenson, D. A. Wasson, JULIA 
Sann Howe, C. A. Bantot, Pror. Dextox, Horace SEAvES, 
Lucy STONE, and others. 


NEW TRACTS, 


Xntended to Teach Religion Without Superstition 


‘Whe Church and the World: An Exposure of the 
“Youn Men's Christian Association“ (xo called, 

X Am an Honest Man: Do loud Professione show us 
very much ahont Charactor? 

‘The Bible Vindicated ; Against Infidels on one side, 
‘and Idolntere on the other. 

The Wisdom of Jesus: How misrepresented by thove 
"who call themselves his followers. 

God's Justice and Merey: Not antagonistic, but 
"workin rosether for the Welfare of all. 

Abhity: No better founded iu Orthodox Protestant- 


fam than In 


m; A Plea for the Co-Operation of Reason with 


Arso, 
Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath- 
TESepinat Showing from (he Bible that there are two, end 


they are. 
abawers to Questions Concerning Sabbath- 
Keeping: Urging the advantages of keeping Sunday fres 
rom ordinary Buslneas sud Labor, as well as from Superati- 


«it injures Our Business: [s that a Bight Busines 
free discnwsion? 


which le damaged hi 
Choose the G Beject the Evil r Belleve in God, 
jim a good God. 


bur be eure to have. 
CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 


E Those fonr for 10 cents. 
‘Address 
TC 43 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
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THE 80-CALLED “REFORMATION,” 


THE BATTLE BUT PARTIALLY FOUGHT—THE 
GREAT STRUGGLE YET TO COME—THE IRREPRESSI- 
BLE CONFLICT BETWEEN ABSOLUTISM AND FREE- 
DOM. 


BY 8. B. M'CRACKEN. 


It is requisite to a fair understanding of the New 
York riot not to lose sight of facts. 'e cannot just- 
dy characterize the relations between the Hibernians 
and the Orangemen by the distinctive terms of Cath- 
olic and Protestant. It is true that in the evolution 
of parties in Ireland the Ribbonmen were largely, 
not wholly Catholic; while the Orangemen were 
Protestant. But the ies were thus drawn from 
the religious predilections of their chiefs and were 
local to Great Britain, although the wars which un- 
seated the Stuarts in the direct line, and installed the 
Prines of Orange and his consort of the royal blood, 
affected the continental powers for the time being to 
a greater or less degree. But properly speaking, the 
division is purely local; and although the Orunge- 
men and Kibbonmem, while inhabiting the soil of 
Ireland, may cherish the ancient feud if they choose, 
they ought to leave it behind, them when they em- 
bark for a land which offers to both not only rotec- 
tion, but equal privileges in commerce and industry, 
and an equal voice in the affairs of the government. 

It isan easy matter, however, to say what might 
be, or ought to be; but saying does not alter the 
fact. Men do not gather grapes from thorns, nor figs 
from thistles. The leopard does not at once change 
his spots, either by à change of residence or an effort. 
of the will. The orange produces after its kind 
equally in Asis and America, and the shamrock grows 
the same fibre whether in Irish or American soil. 

In one sense, therefore, it would be doing the 
Catholic Church—that great Church whose arms not 
only enfold all Christendom, but whose extremities 
reach to the remotest parts of the earth—the most 

vous Injustice to hold it responsible for the law- 
less acts of the Hibernians in New York. And if 
any are so disposed, they should not forget that the 
Church, by its organic and moral power, used its 
most earnest efforts to prevent such lawlessness. 
Equally unjust would it be to hold Protestant Christ- 
endom responsible for any lawlessness that the 
Orangemen might commit. 
It is a trite but true saying, that “blood will tell ;" 
and while a street fight between a few persons who 
have been members of opposing factions in another 
country would ordinarily be of little importance in 


itself, it unfortunately in this case has a significance 
that is portentous of serious coi uences. The en- 
tire population of our own country is made up of per- 
sons who have come remotely or immediately from 
Europe—the same Europe which was, but yesterday 
almost, the scene of a protracted, fierce, and relent- 
less religious war, the ies to which were the 
Catholic and the Protestant. While we may disagree 
among ourselves over temporary political divisions, 
we nevertheless cherish and perpetuate those antag- 
onisms that deluged Europe in ‘blood during portions 
of thesixteenth and sevénteenth centuries, and which 
kavo shown ne ves fn ees innu s. 
jose persons who suppose that the struggle of the 
so-called Reformation ceased with the treaty of 
‘Westphalia or with the battle of the Boyne, take but 
s limited view of things. Great results are not 
wrought out In a day. single person may go to 
war on his own hook, and get satisfactorily whipped 
in a few minutes, A'small company of men may be- 
gin and accomplish a campaign in a few hours. But 
a large army requires more time in its organization, 
appointments and movements. All organic action 
wo m minor to major, Human history is no 
Ee yen A neighborhood broil, a quarrel between 
smal) states, or a war between great nations growing 
out of political causes merely, may be brought to an 
issue ina very short time, But here isa struggle 
between two forces for the mastery of the world; and 
if a comparative has supervened since their 
earlier battles, it ia no evidence that the struggle is 
at an end. The fact that neither party is van- 
uished, is proof that the struggle is not ended; and 
the further fact that each party is seeking to strergth- 
en its position, is evidence of the intention of each to 
renew the struggle in some form. 

The more prudent of both parties would prefer to 
conduct the campaign by peaceful means. But they 
did not create the contending forces nor can they con 
trol . These lawless outbreaks come of necessi- 
ty, but they serve to inflame the whole body of either 
pm. and to prepare it fora more general contest. 

hey are simply the skirmishes preparatory of the 
pitched battle. The intellectual power of both par- 
ties would prefer strategy and policy to physical 
force. Hence the Catholic becomes especially 
influential in the great political centres, and it is aa- 
serted that in the city of New York alone it has se- 
cured appropriations ina single year amounting to 
near half a million dollars, in aid of its convents, asy- 
lums, and schools, and valuable donations of proper- 
ty in other forms. 

It is not alae easy to determine which party is 
the aeran, 'he Protestant will charge that tbe 
Catholic is aggressive. But if he is so, the Protest- 
ant meets him foot to foot, and hand to hand. If 
smitten on one cheek, the Protestant does not always 
proffer the other. On the contrary, he opposes foroe 
to force. He establishes and controls a comprehen- 
sive public school system, and enacts a law compel- 
ling children to attend the schools, and to study the 
books which he prescribes. He establishes colleges 
and universities himself, and he ueurps control of 
those that are founded by the public munificence. 
He secures official recognition in many ways, where 
the Catholic either does not offer himself or would 
not be recognized if he did. He bas once, at least, 
in this country attempted to establish a political par- 
ty based on opposition to Catholicism. He is even 
now claiming that the religious aystem which he 
represents is the established religion of tbe country 
by descent and inheritance, and by common practice ; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, he is asking an 
Aniendnént to the Federal Constitution recognizing 
u t. 


It will no doubt he claimed that these scts and 


a rty years at least, the smouldering ruins of 
atholic churches and the lawless killing of Catholic 
persons attest the tender mercies of partisan Protes- 
tantism, Ifthe action of the Irishmen in New York 
on Wednesday was an attack upon civil and religions 
liberty. it had these illustrious examples as prece- 
dents. It may be said that the places named have 
long been famous as focal points of mob rule, espe- 
cially while they were the border land between sla- 
very and freedom; and that Protestantism, which is 
the more especial representative of law and order as 
they exist in New England and the Middle States, 
sbould not be held responsible for the outra; 

Without controversy on this point, we believe that 


the annals of Massachusetts will disclose the sacking 
of at least one convent within the past quarter of a 
century, if they do not show the hanging of a single 
witch or Quaker. 

[The late Dr, Shattuck, of Boston, bequeathed five 
hundred dollars to the Catholic Bishop towards re- 
building the Ursuline Convent burned by an anti- 
Catholic mob in Somerville, “as my contribution 
towards rectifying a great public wrong.” We do 
not remember the exact date of the outrage, but be- 
lieve it to have occurred more than twenty-five years 
&go.—Ep.] 

Both parties are wrong. Each deems itself Divine- 
ly appointed to rule, and in their struggle for supre- 
macy they must come into violent collision. is 
comes from the nature of things, and neither party ia 
criminally in fault. The struggle for supremacy be- 
tween these two wings of the Church must bring 
with it in the future more terrible wars than it has in 
the past. But what ls to be gained by the triumph of 
one or the other party? It would be simply exchang- 
ing one tiam for another. The Protestant 
countries of Europe are perhaps more advanced in 
intelligence and in the arts than the Catholic coun- 
tries are; but if so, it is because of their nearer ap- 
proach to a pure rationalism and entire religious free- 
dom. And by the same reasoning it may be held 
that, if our own country has advantages over Europe, 
itis here, in theory at least, entire religious 
freedom prevails. 

"This brings us to state that the battle between free- 
dom and its opposite was but partially fought during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is to be 
renewed by the original parties to it, but these will 
eventually become but one party, while Rationalism 
will be the other, Protestantism is simply the step- 
Ping-stone to Rationalism; it is the solvent from 
which Rationalism is being precipitated, Or to state 
the proposition in another form, the so-called Refor- 

ion was but the incipient manifestation of Ration- 
alism. The underlying forces to the “irrepressible con- 
flict” are Absolutism and Individualism, or authority 
and freedom of personal action ; or, as some will have 
it, Rome and Reason. Protestantism isthe middle 
ground between these two forces. The Protestant 
"who ign representative of the authoritative idea,— 
that is, who maintains his divine right to prescribe 
to others what they shall believe and how they shall 
act,—is an “Absolut, and belongs to Rome; while 
he who has progressed so far as to recognize the 
right of individual action in every person, is s 
Rationalist, and must be found on the side of Reason. 
Rome represents one extreme, Reason the other— 
and Protestantism is rd the womb from which 
Reasonisborn. Is itatall reasonable to presume that 
the world—that is, the small portion of it compre- 
hended by Christendom—is to pasa from one dispen- 
sation to another, from the dispensation of Absolut- 
ism to the dispensation of Individualism, from the 

'vernment aggregate to the government particular, 

rom Rome to n,—is it reasonable to suppose 
that we are to pass this crisis withouta struggle" 
Tha ien of anti-Papal ferment, ending with the so- 
called Reformation, was the period of impregnation ; 
the truce of three hundred years is but a brief gesta- 
tion for so great a birth; the perils of parturition are 
yet to come. 

Protestantism fails to apprehend the situation ; for, 
while it denounces the outrage of Wednesday as an 
attack upon religious liberty, it appeals, not to the 
Just aud liberty loving sentiment af all ‘parties and 
‘sects to rally in the formation-of a in opposi- 
tion to the underlying force from which the outrage 
sprung, but to Protestantism alone, us is evidenced 
by the following brief appenl, which it seems was be- 
ing circulated in various parts of the country simul- 
taneously on the same day on which the New York 
riot occurred :— 

“In view of recent and probable fature evente, the immedi- 
ate organization of a society (o be known ae “The Protestant 
League of America,” headquarters in New York City, with af- 
fillated soctetios throughout ihe United States, le recommen- 
ded. For thle purpose and properly to consider the immediate 
event that gives rise to thle enggestion, let public meetings 
be called at once in thie city and eleewhere. The clalme of 
Roman Catboliciem arc incompatible with civi] and religious. 
liberty.” 

If it be true that Catholicism is “incompatible with 
civil and religious liberty," it would be difficult to 
discover wherein Protestantism, in principle at least, 
is less so; for the one, no less than the other, main- 
tains a union of Church and State wherever it is par- 
amount, and this the latter is now seeking to estab- 
lish in this country. 

Protestantism is really a more dangerous foe to 
freedom than Catholicism. The latter is, of itself, a 
decaying institution. The former, also, is in many 
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respects a failure. But, placed between two fires— 
between Rome on one hand and Rationalism on the 
other—its particles may be made to adhere by exter- 
1 pressure, if not by mutual attraction. Christian- 
ity, during the first three centuries and up to the 
time it was adopted by the Emperor Constantine, 
as nebulous, and was divided into as many sects as 
itis at this day. When, however, it was made a 
State religion, it became unitized through the Coun- 
cil of Nice, for without unification it could not be- 
come sanoniiallves baal Sone Protestant pon 
vitate together in n political organization, aspiring 
St necessity to civil power, the necessity of creedal 
unity will follow, and a new Nicene Council may be 
*convoked to declare authoritatively what men shall 
believe. This would simply be Rome ins new guise; 
but it would be at the expense of both frand and lar- 
ey for it would be stealing the mantle of St. Peter 
and Seeking so to disguise it by repairs and altera- 
tions that it should not be recognized. 


have, it is true, committed a crime. 
‘That is simply au isolated fact of no great signifi- 
cance in itself’ The heavy undertow of the campaign 
sets in n different direction. Protestantism opposes 
itself about equally to Catholicism and Liberalism 
or Rationalism, and is actively arranging its cam- 
paign against both. Its first assault will probably be 
on Catholicism, as the only tangible point of attack, 
against which the strongest force can be rallied, be- 
cause it has prepared the way for it by centuries of 
nnay eating: Rationalism, whileit should. 
withdraw and concentrate itself to act effectively and 
distinctively, would prudently ally itself with the 
weaker party; for, after the two wings of Christen- 
dom have fought each other to a conclusion, Ration- 
alism must fight the victor. While all religions, as 
societary institutions, should be respected and pro- 
tected, the only security for liberty of conscience lies 
in resisting all attempts of any particular system, un- 
der whatever guise, to enthrone itself in civil power. 
Derrort, July 15, 1871. 


[For Tux Ivpxx.] 
THE WOMAN QUESTION: 
THE KERNEL IN THE SHELL. 


It is a very strange fact that eighteen hundred years 
after the death of Jesus of Nazareth, the Founder of 
the Christian religion, there should be such a differ- 
ence of opinion as to his personal chamcter, as to the 
theological meaning and import of Christianity, and 
especially as to the principles in this religion which 
have produced, as is claimed, our modern type of civ- 
ilization. There are no such disputes as. to the char- 
acter of Mohammed, and the meaning of the Koran; 
nor of the sacred writings of the Jews, and the other 
e sects of the universal religion, The Boston 
Radicals have not yet struck the difference between 
the indebtedness of modern civilization to Christiani- 
ty, und Christianity to modern civilization. Tt still 
remains not only an interesting but important ques- 
tion—what is in the Christian religion that has given 
such a career of prosperity to the Western nations 
which bave adopted it? 

It seems that as the human body is a theatre of 
conflict between the principles of health and disease 
in which the strongest tendency ultimately rides down 
the weakest, and carries the day after, perhaps, à long 
and dubious battle, so also in soéiety and in organiza- 
tion, political or ecclesiastical, “The self-evident 
truths of our Declaration of Independence were the 
vital principles in the body politic which contended 
lalfa century with the scrofula und small-pox engen- 
lercdby Slavery. In 1862 we were so far gone, like 
Ihe"sick man” of Turkey, that England and France 
‘proposed to themselves to administer on the estate. 

ut the latent vital principle, being after all the 
strongest, recuperated by copious blood letting, und 
we sloughed off the disease and became healthy. 

Now admitting that race and country have done 
much for the development of civilization, there is 
something in Christianity which makes us all proud 
of being Christians in contradistinction to Buddhists 
or Mohammedans, What is it? L think it is the fact 
that, by equadizing the condition of Woman us. much 
as it has, it hus given us Society. The old religions 


were practically, and comparatively, solitary. The 
inesc religion is eminently so. Even Judaism in 
its worship did not honor woman as woman. The 


Anna Dickinsons and Susan Anthonys and Mrs. 
Stantons, who had ability and self-confidence enough 
to be prophetesses, were heard and had influence; for 
such women in all ages and countries have been, and 
will be, and ought to be, heard and heeded. But it is 
the glory of Christianity, even as dimly reflected by 
the Church, that it teaches the equality of souls, and 
places woman as ealenble, on the same level as man. 

When we open the New Testament we find, in re- 
gard to woman's place in the world, diametrically op- 
posite principles; just like the antagonistic tendencies 
of health and disease in the human body. To these 
principles, as having modified the laws and customs 
of mankind for many centuries, is due the contradic- 
tory and anomalous condition of woman, as a wife 
and a member of society. 

I. Jesus, in his teachings and example, was unques- 
tionsbly the friend of woman. He loved, of course 
with Platonic affection, Martha and Mary. He con- 
versed like a brother with the Samaritan woman, evinc- 
ing the kindest consideration for her sex and condi- 
tion, thus disregarding entirely the national l prejudice, 
As to the woman taken in adultery, he did not pro- 


to pile faggots round her and burn her to death ; 
ut after a scorching reproof to her accusers, said— 
“Woman, go, and sin no more" No wonder that 
sweet saint, Mre. Child (sero redeat in calum/), 
said, that she could never read this passage in the 
New Testament without weeping. When Jesus 
came to speak of marriage, this is his language :— 
“For thìs cause shall a man leave his father, and 
cleave unto his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh." - But the marriage laws of civilized States have 
made the woman a mere appendage to man. She 
leaves her father and mother, and Aer family name, 
and Aer individuality, and brings Aer fortune to her 
husband, and becomes merged into his being. She is 
compelled to assumes a position of helplessness and 
of servitude to her husband's wishes, the very oppo- 
site’to what Jesus inculcated, and then sees the legal 
outrage baptized as Christian marriage! Although 
it mantles the cheek of every decent man with shame, 
it cannot be denied that the Anglo-Saxon idea ofa 
teife is that she is property, in her person, her affec- 
tions, and her estate, and belongs to her husband. 

IL Paul, however, who has done much more to 
give nomi innity its characteristics than Je- 
sus himself, in speaking on the subject of marriage, 
gives this definition of it in 1 Cor. 7, 2:—" Nevertlhelcas, 
do avoid fornication, let every min have his on wife, 
and let èrery woman have ler own husband.” It is 
hard fora man—what must jt be for a woman ?—to 
refrain from an expression of anger and disgust at 
this idea of marriage. To be sure it is the very basis 
of the Church law, and the State law: but oh how 
low, how unworthy of God, und of man, the child of 
God! If there is anything pure or ennobling and 
glorious on carth, it is the self-sacrificing love which 
man cherishes to woman. It is the blending of souls, 
the oneness of spirit and intellect which results in 
marriage, and knows no divorce, Between two per- 
sons thus really married, although no priest or civil 
magistrate may have officiated on the occasion, there 
is a reciprocal, heavenly influence, which makes them 
compuniona, mates, whose happiness consists in fel- 
lowship and the amenities suggested by love, confi- 
dence, respect. But the “inspired apostle,” who, from. 
all accounts, knew about as much of a woman's love 
as he did of the fauna and floraof the planet Neptune, 
informs us, and we have been taught to believe that 
he expressed the will of God, that the design of mar- 
marriage is simply to prevent fornication! God only 
knows the havoc that this low idea of the marital re- 
lation has had on human happiness, and especially in 
cansing the degradation of woman, during the fon; 

when the Church controlled the State, and mod- 
ified its legislation om this subject. Ts it any wonder 
that the Penitentiaries arc full of the children begot- 
ton, born, and nursed, under this conception of mar- 


It may be said in excuse for Paul, though at the ex- 
pense of the cardinal doctrine of Protestantism (the 
plenary and infallible inspiration of the Scriptures), 
that he gave this wretched definition of marriage, and 
urgently recommended celibacy to all the Christians 
that could practise it, because he expected the return 
to earth of the Lord Jesus, in the clouds of heaven, as 
Judge of quick and dead, at ony moment; and that 
they should eschew every thing that would draw 
away their attention from that grand forth-coming 
event. But the event never having yet taken place, 
eighteen hundred years of mischief have been the re- 
sult of the mistake, and the wrong teaching it occa- 
sioned. 

The twin sentiment to this, as fixing the place of 
woman in the Church, is stated in 1 Cor. 14, 34.— 
"Let your women keep silence in the churches; for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the 
law. And if they will learn any thing, let them ask 
their busbands at home; for it is a shame for women. 
to speak in the church.” The pious women of our 
times, to save the doctrine of their creeds that the 
Bible is the rule of faith and practise, put this passage 
to the rack to make it accord with the teachings and 
example of Jesus; but there it stands in all its naked- 

; for the same “inspired apostle,” as 

call him, says, in his epistie to 

"Let the woman learn in silence 
subjection, But I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be 
in silence.” And then he gives this reason for the 
rule, at which modern science arches its proud brows, 
—"for Adam was first formed, then Eve, And Adam 
was not deceived, but the womau, being deceived, was 
in the transgression.” Every one can see, without 
any comment on these passages from the writings of 
Paul, how it has happened that, although God has en- 
dowed woman pre-eminently with qualifications to be 
a religious and moral teacher, she has been forced to 
keep silence in the Church, and listen to the inane 
babblings of ordained masculine stupidity. Think of 
such a woman as Emma Hardinge, or Lucretia Mott, 
or Mrs. Stanton, keeping silence in the church, while 
the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, or the Rev, Dr. Creamcheese, 
grinds out for the twentieth time his doleful jeremi- 
ads im the ears of a sleeping congregation! Good 

lence! , 


III. But it is delightful to leave the low and murky 
region of these ideas, and turn to those principles 
which, on account of their loftiness, inspire us with 
hope and vigor. Paul made three utterances which 
were Christian; that is, which harmonized with the 
teachings of Jesus. And to these, I think, is due the 
fact, that woman in Eu and America is an essen- 


tial, and almost equal, element in fummis iat we 
call Society; for let it be always rememi that 


- there can be no such thing aa society in the absence 


of either sex. 
In Galatians 3, 28, the apostle (I will admit he is 


inspired now) says:—" There is neither Jew mor 
Greek, there is ncither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” 
Hence women were members of the Christian Church, 
standing on the same platform with men as heirs of 
salvation. They no doubt voted with the rest of tha 
membership in all church matters, Hence also fe 
male children were brought to the font and baptized. 
Circumcision brought the male children into the Jew- 
ish church, but the females were ignored. In the 
Jewish Synagogues still, except two or three in thia 
country, women are seen only in the gallery. But in 
the Christian Church is seen social worship, and the 
glorious peculiarity of women sitting on the same 
seals with their husbands and fathers—thus establish- 
ing the doctrine of the equality of souls, at least in the 
department of religion. 

‘Another good principle, also taught by Paul, is in 
Heb. 13, 4:—“Marriage is honorable in all" How 
little the Catholic Church regards Paul's authority in 
this matter, is seen in the idea that lies at the basis of 
all their monastic institutions for either males or fe- 
males, that celibacy is a purer mode of life than màr- 
riage. Protestantism, on the contrary, frowns upon 
monasticism, and by encouraging the formation of 
families nllies itself rather to Jesus than to Paul. But 
the sentiment we are considering is Christian, Mar- 
riage ù honorable, because it is natural. Popes, Car- 
dinals, Bishops and Priesta, in defiance of the creed, 
have in some instances yielded to the claimsof nature, 
and have had wives and families. 

Another principle, and better still, ig in Ephesians 
5, 25:—"Husbands love your wives, even us Christ 
also loved the Church and gave himself for it,” Af- 
ter some gibberish in the preceding verses about 
“wives submitting” to their husbands. showing that 
the old ideas were rankling in his mind, he utters the 
redeeming language I have quoted, Christ is 
said to have loved the church well enough to die for 
it, even so should husbands love their wives. No 
woman would ever ask more devotion than thia. 
And if love begets love, it is easy to see what is the 
natural preventive cf divorce. As mai is the 
natural and proper condition of the race, it is easy to 
see also that all woman has to do, in order to secure 
all she wants in the way of legal enfranchisement, is 
to ask for it as a clus. Had this divine A end 


idea that marriage meant love even unto deat] 

the one pre-eminently taught by the Church and 
characterized by the laws, what a different record 
there would have been in the matter of diyorce 
—and how empty, coniparstively the prisons would 
be of criminals, pesi? that children would hare 
been begotten of love instead of lust! 

The presence and influence of woman, then, even 
to the Visited extent to which we find it in modem 
socicty, as inculculated in the church, is the secret— 
the kernel in the shell— of modern civilization. 
When a woman like Mrs. Cheney, of Boston, or 
Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, is qualitied and willin 
to read a discourse for criticism before the Radi 
‘lub,—when so earnest a soul as Miss Peckham, of 
Wisconsin, can be listened to with euch marked re- 
spect and applause in such a meeting as that in 
which sbe spoke at Washington City, it must be set 
down to the credit of the good principles enunciated 
by Jesus and Paul, althongh so terri Y erippled by 

'au!'s bad ones; and by the Church, cleaving to the 
latter more than to the former. The heathen prin- 
ciples of Paul, discriminating against the female sex, 
bave taken possession of the law as the demoniaca of 
the New Testament did with their victims, and the 
struggle has evermore been on the part of the good 
principles to cast them out. Society is now sorely 
rent with this conflict, but it will continue until the 
patient is released and happy. The main hindrance 

the fact that women have 80 long been discrimin- 
ated against that they seem to regard it as their fate, 
and have no ambition to be put on the free list. 

There is one strong argument on this subject 
which it seems to me has never had due weight inthe 
discussion of the woman question in all its bearings 
—the excellency of the morals and disciplinc of those 
Colleges in the United States which educate the 
sexes together—thus Keeping up the idea of Society. 
At Oberlin, where for more t] & quarter of a cen- 
tury this question has been tested, no case of immor- 
ality, growing out of the presence of the sexes, has 
ever occurred, Hundreds of young men, associated 
with hundreds of young women in educational pur- 
suits, are formed every year at that seat of learning, 
and conduct themselves towards each other na broth- 
ers and sisters; and the marriages which take place 
in after life among those that have been students 
there, are said to be, as might be expected, harmoni- 
ous and peppy. This, I think, furnishes a case of 
justification by verification, as Mr. Huxley would say, 

which the plan is proved to be superior to the 
monkish and unnatural arrangements of most of our 
Colleges. Society in its true meaning can only be en- 
joyed in that country where the sexes are equal in 
law and custom, and where they exercise by their 
presence upon each other that elevating, refining, 
and purifying influence which Heaven designed, 

E: 


Toe AND EvRNrTY.—Time is but the stream I 

efishing in. I drink of it, but while I drink I see 

e sandy bottom, and detect how shallow itis. Ite 
thin current dies away, but eternity remains. I 
would drink deeper; fish in the sky, whose bottom 
is pebbly with stara.— Thoreau, 


One would say that the primary cbamcter of 
the Koran is this of its genuineness, rl ita being a bona 
fide book.— Carlyle. 
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wn BY LIGHTNING. 
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Š £8 Of Set " 
(Prom "Fragm lence for Uneclentific People," by 
PIS Jonn Tytdsll« PP. 07401, Amer. Ed] = 


People in general imagine, when they think at all 
about the matter, that an impression upon the nerves 
—a blow, for example, or the prick of a pin—is felt at 
the moment it is inflicted, But this is not the case. 
"The seat of sensation is the brain, and to it the intel- 
ligence of any impreasion made upon the nerves has 
to be transmitted before this impression can become 
manifest in consciousness, The transmission, more- 
Over, requires time,and the consequence is, that a 
wound inflicted on rtion of the body distant from 
the brain is more ily appreciated than one inflict- 
ed adjacent to the brain. an extremely ingenious 
experimental arrangement, Helmholtz has determined 
the velocity of this nervous transmission, abd finds 
it to be about one hundred feet a second, or less than 
one-tenth of the velocity of sound in air. If, there- 
fore, a whale fifty feet long were wounded in the tail, 
it would not be conscious of the injury till half a sec- 
ond after the wound had been inflicted. But this is 
not the only in; ient in the delay. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that to every act of consciousness 
belongs a determinate molecular arrangement of the 
brain—that every thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative in that organ; and nothing can be more 
certain than that every physical change, whether 
molecular or mechanical, requires time fur its accom- 
plishment. So that, besides the interval of transmis- 
sion, still further time is necessary for the brain to 
put itself in order for its molecules to take up the 
motions or positions necessary to the completion of 
consciousness, Helmholtz consideres that one-tenth 
of a second is demanded for this pur] . Thus, in 
the cxae. of the stbals above mappuaed, we bare fit. 
half a second consumed in the transmission of the i 
telligence through the sensor nerves to the head, one- 
tenth of a second consumed by the brain in complet- 
ing the arrangements necessary to consciousness, and, 
if the velocity of the transmission through the motor 
be the same na that through the sensor nerves, half a. 
second in sending a command to the tail to defend 
itself. Thus one second and a tenth would elapse 
before an impression made upon its caudal nerves 
could be responded to by a whale fifty foet long. 

Now it is quite conceivable that an injury might 
be inflicted which would render the nerves unfit to 
‘be conductors of the motion which results in sensa- 
tion; and if such a thing occurred, no matter how se- 
vere the injury might be, we should not be conscious 
of it Or it may be that, long before the time re- 
quired by the brain to complete the arrangement 
necessary to consciousness, its power of arrangement 
might be wholly suspended. In such a case also, 
though the injury might be of a nature to cause death, 
this would occur without feeling of any kind. 
Death in this case wonld be simply the sudden nega- 
tion of life, without any intervention of conscious- 
ness whatever. 

Doubtless there are many kinds of death of this 
character. The passage of a musket-bullet through 
the brain is a casc in point; and the placid aspect of 
aman thus killed is in pee accordance with the 
conclusion which might be drawn a priori from the 
experiments of Helmholtz. Cases of insensibility, 
moreover, are not uncommon which de not result in 
death, and after which the persons affected have been 
able to testify that no pain was felt prior to the losa 
of consciousness. 

The time required fora rifle-bullet to pass clean 
through a man’s head may be roughly estimated at a 
thousandth of a second, Here, therefore, we should 
have no room for sensation, and death would be 
painless. But there are other actions which far 
transcend in rapidity that of the rifle-bullet. A flash 
of lightning cleaves a cloud, appearing and disappear- 
ing in leas than a hundred-thousandth part of a sec- 
ond, and the velocity of electricity is such as would 
carry it in a single second over n distance almost 
‘equal to that which separates the earth and moon. 
It is well known thata luminous impression once 
made on the ietina endures for about one-sixth of a 
second, and that this is the reason why we see a rib- 
bon of light when a glowing coal is caused to pass 
rapidly through the sir. A body illuminated by an 
instantaneous fiash continues to be seen for the sixth 
sof a second after the flash bas become extinct; and 
if the body thus illuminated be in motion, it appears 
at rest at the place where the flash falls upon it. The 
color-top is familiar to most of us. By this instru- 
ment a disk with differently-colored sectors is 
to rotate rapidly; the colors blend together, and, if 
they are chosen in the proper proportions, when the 
motion is sufficiently rapid the disk appears white, 
Such a top rotating in a dark room and illuminated 
by an electric spark, appears motionless, each distinct 
color being clearly seen. Professor Dove has found 
that a flash of lightning produces the same effect, 
During a thunder-storm he put a color-top in exceed- 
ingly rapid motion and found that every flash revealed 
the top as a motionless object with ali its colors dis- 
tinct. If illuminated solely by a flash of lightning, 
the motion of all bodies on the earth's surface would, 
as Dove has remarked, appear suspended. A cannon- 
ball, for example, would have its flight apparently 
arrested, and would seem to hang motionless in space 
as long as the luminous impression which revealed 
the ball remained upon the eye. 

I£ then, a rifie-bullet move with sufficient rapidity 
to destroy life without the interposition of sensation, 
much more is a flash of lightning competent to pro- 
duce this effect, Accordingly, we have well authen- 
ticated cases of people being struck senseless by 


lightning who, on recovery, bad no memory of pain. 
the following circumstantial case ls described. by 
Hemmer :— 

“On June 80, 1788, a soldier in the neighborhood of 
Mannheim, being overtaken by rain, placed himself 
under a tree, beneath which a woman had previously 
taken shelter. He looked upward to see whether the 
branches were thick enough to afford the required 
protection, and in doing so was struck by lightning, 
and fell senseless to the earth. The woman at his 
side experienced the shock {n her foot, but was net 
struck down. Some: hours afterward the man re- 
vived, but remembered nothing about what had oc- 
curred, save the fact of his looking up at the brauch- 
es, This was his last act of consciousness and he 
passed from the conscious to the unconscious condi- 
tion without pain. The visible marks of a lightning 
stroke are usually insignificant; the hair is some- 
times burnt; slight wounds are observed; while in 
some instances, a red streak marks the track of the 
discharge over the skin. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the discharge from 
a small Leyden jar is exceedingly unpleasant to my- 
self. Some time ago I happened to staud in the 
poy of a numerous audience, with a battery of 

Neen large Levden-jars charged beside me. Through 
some awkwardness on my part, I touched a wire lead- 
ing from the battery, and the discharge went 
through my body. Life was absolutely blotted out 
for a very sensible interval, without a trace of pain. 
In a second or so consciousness returned; I saw my- 
self in the presence of the audience and appara- 
tus, and by the help of these external appearances 
immediately concluded that 1 had received the bat- 
tery discharge. The intellectual consciousness of 
my position was restored with exceeding rapidity, 
but not so the optical consciousness. To prevent the 
audience from being alarmed, I observed that it had 
often been my desire to receive accidentally such a 
shock, and that my wish had at length been ful- 
filled. But while making this remark, the appear- 
ance which my body presented to myself was that of a 
number of separate picces. The arms, for example, 
were detached from the trank, and seemed suspen 
in the air. In fact, memory and the power of reason- 
ing appeared to be complete long before the optic 
nerve was restored to healthy action. But what I 
wish chiefly to dwell upon here is, the painlessness 
of the shook; ‘and there cannot bea doubt that, toa 

m struck dead by lightning, the ‘from 

feto death occurs without consciousness being in 

the least degree implicated. It is an abrupt stoppage 
of sensation, unaccompanied by a pang. 


Tue ORIGINAL Mra. PanTINGTON.—The names 
of certain it characters are 80 well known to fame, 
that otten little or nothing else is known of them. 
Homer is in danger of having been born in seven 
different places at once. Shakespeare’s early history 
is equally unauthoritative. Nobody knows who ok 
Parr was—some sceptical people believing that after 
all he was only some old humbug, who pretended to 
bea great deal older than he really was, And who 
was Mrs. Partington? The old lady's maltreatment 
of the English language is prover Tt may not 
be uninteresting, L to know of the old lady her- 
sclf. The original Mrs. Partington wasa respecta- 
ble old lady, living at Sidmouth in Devonshire. Her 
coll was upon the beach, and the incident on 
which her fame is based is best told in a Passage 
from a speech of pay Smith at Taunton, in 

1831,on the Lords’ rejection of the Reform 
Vu. “The attempt of the Lords to stop the pro- 
gress of reform reminde me very forcibly of the great 
storm at Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excel- 
lent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. Inthe win- 
terof 1824, there set in a grent flood upon that town— 
the tide rose to an incredible height, the waves 
rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with deatruction. In the midst of this 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, 
‘was scen at the door of her house, with mop and pat- 
tens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea wa- 
ter, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Atlantic was roused, Mra. Parting- 
ton's spirit was up. But I need not tell you that the 
ual The Atlantic Ocean beat 
he was excellent al 


the immortality she has earned must be set down as 
due to Sidney Smith —Once a Week 


BrrRITUALISM NOT AN AMUSEMENT BUT RELIG- 
10N.—The chief point of the defence In a recent auit 
of Mrs. Feital against the Middlesex Horse Rail- 
road Company for damages for an injury, was that 
she could not recover because she was travelling on 
Sunday, and returning from a spiritual camp meetin 
at Malden, which was a place of amusement, ani 
not devoted to bons-fide religious worship. The 
statute makes all travelling on Sunday foramusement 
illegul, and any injuries received while so doing 
would not be the ground of an action. Judge Wells 
charged the jury that “by the constitution every one 
has a right to worship according to his or her own 
conscience,” and be told them to determine from all 
the evidence whether the plaintiff was sincere in her 
belief in Spiritualism, also to decide the charac- 
ter of the meeting. A person has the right to travel 
on Sunday for the honest purpose of attending relig- 
ious worship, and if the plaintiff was so doing, she 
is entitled to recover. The Jury brought ina ver- 
dict for Mrs. Feital, giving her $5,000 damagea— 
Boston Commonicealth, 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


e 
y are by no means at conflict. 
‘That ideal religion which many liberals of the pres- 
ent day hold, from which all the special elements of 
Christianity are excluded, is not the Coen of 
the me or present. The Church has been battling 
for its very existence in opposing Science, for the 
titles Messiah, Savior, Christ, as applied to Jesus are 
inseparuble from Christianity, in fact are the key to 
the system. Now let science step in, and show that 
Noah's flood never happened, and that Adam was a 
myth; then the doctrine of the ‘fall of man’ is no 
longer tenable, Christ as a Savior in any special 
sense is no Jonger wanted, and the authority of the 
Church is overthrown, Again, the miracles are to 
all but & very small portion of the Christian Church, 
an casential part of Christianity, and entitled to an 
equal credence with the other parts of the record;, 
that is, when the Bible is looked upon as divine his- 
tory. But science teaches that Nature's laws are the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever; while the scien- 
tific study of theology, which Mr. Hallowell depre- 
cates so much, is proving that all the special ele- 
ments of Christianity are born of man, not God. 
Depend upon it, the old Churchmen were wise, and 
foresaw where such knowledge would lead, and did 
their best to trample it eut. I think I detect in the 
lecture a purpose lying under the surface, and not 
wholly scientific; it is to prove that the Bite is the 
true religion; that science does not in reality clash 
with it, but only with mistaken or too literal inter- 
pretations thereof.” 


—— 4 am glad to see, from your remarks on Mr. 
Howard's communication ‘The Claims of the Heart 
in Religion,’ that you are likely to touch upon the 
subject at some length at some future time. The 
condition of enthusiasm or ecstasy experienced by 
those who enter upon the ‘New Life’ is an interesting 
study and constitutes, as it seems to me, the strong- 
est pull-back in the life of many n8 who are in- 
clined to liberality in matters of religion. I know 
an instance of a person, of extreme radical views, 
whose only doubt of his position lies in his inability 
to wholly convince himself that his former condition 
and heart was simply a mental phenomenon. I en- 
close as a specimen of an allied condition, perhaps 
only an advanced phase of the same cendition, an ar- 
ticle from Zion's Herald. An article on the opposite 
side of the slip, entitled ‘Mistaken in the Person,’ 
con! some allusion to the same subject. I was 
p to learn, a day or two since, from & Christian 

jend with whom I sometimes have a quiet tilt, that 
Mr. Abbot would bring up either in the Catholic 
Church or in an Insane Asylum. If I see you driven 
up to the doors of the former, I shall yet feel sure 
that p are really booked for the latter institution, 
and that the vehicle bas only stopped to take an ad- 
ditional passenger." 


— "Some time ago I saw an article, I have forgot- 
ten the writer's name, on Theo. Parker and Amina- 
dab Judson. The writer credits Mr. Parker with the 
authorship of some lines beginning— 


‘Jeux, there Is no dearer name than thine, 
Which time has blazoned on hie mighty scroll; 
No wreaths nor garlands ever did entwine 
So fair a temple of eo vast a sonl. 


Last Bunday evening the Universalist minister here 

ve a lecture on Mr. Parker in which he too gave 

r. Parker credit for the same. In Mr. Parker's 
“Discourse of Religion,’ page 288, occurs the same 
lines as a quotation. Cau you tell me who is the au- 
thor of the lines? [Will some one who knows an- 
swer?—Ep.] Please tell me also, if you can, why, 
if the wonderful things (miracles) attributed to 
Jesus did actually transpire, have not some oth- 
er than Bible historians made mention of the facts!" 


—“Tue Inpex is read by the students with 
much interest. 1 extend to you a hearty ‘God 
speed." " 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Freer Ixpere: Socirrr.— The regular meetings of 
this Society will be suspended during the months of July and 
August. Special notice will be given of any occasional meet- 
Inge that may be held, 
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= THE FOLLY OF HUMAN PRIDE. 


Know Nature's children all divide,ber care; 

"Tbe fur that warme s monarch warmed a bear. 
While man exclatms, “See all things for my nse!” 
“Seo man for mine!” replies a pampered goose. 
And Just as whort of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not oneffor all. 


Porz, Essa ox Max, III, 4348. 
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The finest element of Darwinianism is Mr. 
Darwin’s unmatched ingenuousness. He 


has taught the world a great lesson. His 
books ennoble even more than they instruct. 


We publish today on our first page an ar- 
ticle by a gentleman of Detroit which is very 
timely and very true. How nearly we coin- 
cide with its general purport will appear 
from a passage in a sermon we delivered in 
Dover, N. H., May 8, 1868, immediately af- 
ter concluding an engagement with the “In- 
dependent Society” which had begun to or- 
ganize itself in that place. We quote the 
passage verbatim as delivered :— 


“Two great questions present themselves to us for 
solution. 


1. What distinguishes Christianity from all other 


historic religions,—in other words, what is its essen- 
tial peculiarity, its foundation and corner-stene as a 
distinct religion? 


2. Can Christianity, as such, ever develop itself in- 


to that ‘absolute religion,’ or pure spiritual theism, 
which by its very universality is broader, deeper, and 
higher than any of its special limitations? Or by 


this very development must it commit suicide as an 
historical faith, and perish aa Christianity in order 
to survive na Religion? 

No questions involve issues which are fraught 
with more tremendous consequences to mankind in 
their highest interests, or influence more powerfully 
the deep springs of civilization. The fate of the vast 
Christian Church, with all its affiliated institutions, 
hinges on the answer which the inexorable logic of 
events must give to these questions in time to come. 
A mighty religious revolution, compared with which 
the Protestant Reformation was the merest child's 
play, is silently and invisibly creeping upon us, and 
sooner or Jater must shake the whole civilized world 
with the throes of a spiritual earthquake. 

The oncoming of the it Rebellion, which for 
four years made the republic tremble from dome to 
corner-stone, was discerned by a few opens spir- 
its alone, who saw in the antagonism of ideas a chart 
of the misty future. The same antagonism of ideas, 
the same terrific battle between freedom and author- 
ity, must repeat itself on a higher plane; the same 
spirit of slavery which eight years ago ruled the po- 
Utical world rales today the religious world, and the 
crash must come. 

‘The elements of the strife are here today; the for- 
ces which must precipitate it are here alao. The 
Catholic Church on the one hand, as the only pure 
embodiment of the principle of Christian authority, 
and Free Religion, which has but just begun to em- 
body itself, on the other band,—the tremendous 
Blave Power and the little knot of Abolitionists,— 
have come to blows already in Cincinnati in the re- 
cent sonion between Archbishop Purcell and 
Mr. Vickers. Under the banner of Christianity, up- 
held by the Catholic Church, the various Protestant 
sects, Evangelical and Liberal alike, will pet range 
themselves as a single army; while to the banner of 
Religious Freedom will flock all from whose souls 
the beneficent genius of modern science has stricken 
off the shackles of superstition. 

"The signs of the times are plain to all who can dis- 
cern in them tbe manifestations of great. principles. 
Ideas are in conflict, and truth must in the end win the 
day. What, then, can be of more absorbing interest 
than the questions I have proposed? If Christianity 
is to conquer, it will not be as Methodism or Baptism 
or Congregationalism or Episcopacy nor yet as Lib- 
eral Christianity, but as Romanism; these half-way 
sects cannot hold their ground, but must forever be 
moving, either backwards toward the Catholic 
Church, or forwards toward Free Religion. It has 
been well said by Dr. Hedge,—'Reason or Rome; 
there is no middle ground." It becomes, then, of 
quoe importance to understand what Christianity in 
its essence is, and to cast its horoscope by the astrol- 
ogy of ideas.” 


18 CHIVALRY DEAD? 


The Toledo Commercial indulges in slan- 
der in default of wit:— 


“The people of San Francisco hissed Susan B. An- 
thony, a few evenings since, for defending Laura Fair, 
whom the New York Tribune calls ‘the murdereas- 
prostitute They continued their bisses until she 
was compelled to abandon that feature of her dis- 
course. Poor Susan is soured at humanity, because 
no masculine specimen could ever be drawn into her 
web by the laws of affinity or anything else; hence, 
whenever she finds a woman who has made war uj 

on society, broken up a family, or caused the life ofa 
man to be taken, ber sympathies are aroused. Real- 
ly, Mra. Stanton and Miss Anthony are acquiring a 
reputation of no enviable charactor by the doctrines 
which they are promulgating upon social quea- 


E] 


tions.’ 

We have as little liking as any one for 
some of the utterances of these ladies. But 
a paper which thus wars upon women, not 
by openly confronting and arguing down 
their doctrines, but by snesking, Indian-fash- 
ion, behind a tree, and shooting foul and 
false insinuations behind their backs, must 


have a liver of most unsullied whiteness, 
Its Pecksniffian piety makes no amenda for 
such unutterable cowardice and meanness, 

If Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton are 
mistaken in their sociology, no respectable 
person doubts that they are pure women 
who believe in womanly purity. Cerebral 
ineapacity may be unable to discriminate 
between pity for a friendless and condemned 
woman on the one hand, and a brazen-faced 
endorsement of her crimes on the other; but 
it requires utter paralysis of truthfalnesg 
and manly honor to account for such innuen- 
does as the above. Put into plain English, 
the Commercial’s charge is that Miss An- 
thony sympathizes with a prostitute’s plot 
to seduce a married man into profligacy, to 
ruin his wife and children, and at last to 
murder the victim outright; and that she 
would gladly do the same herself but for 
lack of the requisite fascinations. Does the 
Commercial dare to say openly that it be- 
lieves this? No, verily! But out of a wick- 
ed prejudice it dares to hint it. Yet the 
Commercial is a champion of the gospel—ac- 
cording to Fashion. Out upon the pious 
poltroonery that has only just pluck enough 
to shoot poisoned arrows at a lady's reputa- 
tion! Crown the brave warrior with laurels 
—he has struck a woman. 


——— —————— 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The pamphlet Rerorr of the Proceedings 
of the recent Annual Meeting, in Boston, of 
the Free Religious Association is now ready. 
It contains, in full, John Weiss’ essay on 
“The Attitude of Science to Religion,” 0. B. 
Frothingham’s essay on “Superstition and 
Dogmatiem,” and W. J. Potter's essay on 
“The Natural Genesis of Christianity ;” also 
a carefully prepared abstract of the addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia 
Mott, Prof. Denton, A. M. Powell and oth- 
era,—together with the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee and other proceedings of 
the Business Session. Price of the pamph- 
let Thirty-Five centa; in packages of ten or 
more Twenty-Five cents each, 

The Association has also printed an edi- 
tion of Col. Higginson’s essay on “The Sym- 
pathy of Religions,” which attracted s0 
much attention when published in the Rad- 
ical last February. Price Twenty cents; in 
packages of ten or more Fifteen cents each. 

Either of these pamphlets may be obtain- 
ed by addressing the Secretary, W. J. Pot- 
ter, New Bedford, Mass., or S. H. Morse, 
Editor of the Radical, 25 Bromfield St, 
Boston. 

LT 

M. Taine, lecturing to his class on the 
“Philosophy of Art," says:—"It is not my 
province to direct you; it would be a serious 
embarrassment. Besides, I say to myself, 
there are only two precepts yet discovered 
of real value; the first enjoining you to be 
born with genius, which is an affair of your 
parents, and not mine; and the second en- 
joining devoted labor in order to master your 
art, which likewise does not depend on me, 
but on yourselves. My duty is simply t9 
explain facts to you, and show you how these 
facts are produced.” Such is the spirit of 
the modern teacher, who does not aim atthe 
establishment of a school or the imprison- 
ment of young minds in rigid doctrines, but 
simply gives his pupils materials to work 
upon and encourages the free action of their 
own faculties. The clergy are elow to learu 
this lesson. 
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x "Hon CITUR SEN. 


A report ‘bas been in circulation that Chun- 
der Sen, s000 after his return to India from 
his visit to England, was converted by some 
Methodist missionaries, and, abandoning the 
Brahmo Somaj, had publicly announced him- 
self a Christian of the Methodist order. It 
cannot be said that the report obtained much 
eredit. The popular sectarian mind of 
Christendom eagerly grasped at it, but, be- 
fore there was time for it to spread very far, 
the contradiction came. The sectarian of- 
ficials even among the Methodists, to whom 
the glory of the conversion was attributed, 
were very wary about giving their confidence 
to the story, for greatly ss they must have 
desired to believe it, they knew too well how 
small the chances were of securing such a 
convert. Those who in England had be- 
come most intimately scquainted with Mr, 
Sen's opinions and character, felt sure from 
the outset that there must be some egregious 
mistake in the report. And their feeling 
was soon proved to be true. It turned out 
that the story originated in the conversion 
of an obscure preacher of the Brahmo Somaj 
of similar name, over which unwonted suc- 
cess the Methodist missionaries made great 
rejoicing. Even this conversion, however, 
it is said, was but temporary. 


Just about the time that this story of 
Chunder Sen’s conversion to Methodist 
Christianity was getting into circulation in 
England and this country, he wrote a letter 
to the Secretary of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, endorsing for a coadjutor and friend 
‘specimen manuscript of what Mr. Sen naive- 
ly described as “an Anti-Christian book,” for 
which the friend wished to find a publisher 
in England or America. The fact that Mr. 
Sen should have lent himself as an agent to- 
wards securing the publication of an “Anti- 
Christian” work, and the more than 
willingness to serve his friend that was evi- 
dent in his letter, did not argue that he had 
become avery zealous Methodist. He ap- 
parently wrote in entire unconsciousness of 
the report of his adoption of Christianity, 
which had gone before his letter; and the 
letter, whioh arrived in due time, might have 
been given to the public, had there then 
been any need, as a refutation of the story of 
his conversion, 


In truth, Chunder Sen is a man who is so 
thoroughly informed in all the phases and 
history of Christian theology and so entirely 
imbued with the rationalistic scholarship of 
England and America, and has withal such 
a horror of Christian sectarianism, that 
his conversion to Evangelical Christian- 
ity may be regarded about as impossible as 
would have been the conversion of Theodore 
Parker, when at the height of his Music-Hall 
heretical career, into a Methodist revivalist 
preacher, At the same time it must be said 
that there is not a little of Methodist fervor 
in Chnnder Sen’s writings and speeches, 


Any one who has read many of them must | 


have diseovered, that, while his miud has 
been educated into the type of the transcend- 
ental rationalistic school of religious thought, 
he has a good deal more of what is recog- 
nized in Christendom as the Evangelical 
type of piety than is commonly possessed by 
English or American rationalists or even by 
Unitarian Christians. The religious senti- 
ment, naturally more fervid in the Asiatio 
than in the European mind, is very strong 


in him; and, having learned so much of 
Christianity and regarding it, as he profes- 
sedly does, so highly, were it not that his 
mind has been so thoroughly trained in the 
rationalistic intuitional philosophy and schol- 
arship, and that he believes so profoundly in 
India having a specific religious mission 
apart from Christianity, it might not be very 
difficult for him to take the step that he was 
mistakenly reported to have taken. But as 
he is, the step would bea very astounding 
one, if not absolutely impossible. 

That some of the subordinate members of 
the Brahmo Somaj, who have not had Chun- 
der Sen’s advantages of learning, should be 
drawn into Methodist Christianity, would 
not greatly surprise us,—though we do not 
know that there is any special prospect of it. 
It is not difficult for them to turn from their 
old Hindu faith to man-worship,—while they 
have already a missionary zeal, a fervor of 
spirit, a belief in the immediate operation of 
the Divine Spirit upon the human mind in 
specific answer to prayer, which makes them 
akin to the Methodists among Christians. 
Tf one can judge from the spirit that shows 
itself in their church, it would not be a hard 
task to lead it to adopt the revival system. 

But against this tendency it is to be hoped 
that the well-balanced spiritual rationalism 
of Chunder Sen and his scholarly fellow-la- 
borers among the leaders of the Brahmo 
Somaj will prevail,—snving the religious 
sentiment from extravagant one-sided ex- 
cesses of deyelopment on the one band and 
keeping off the shoals of materialism on the 


other. 
W.J. P. 


COURAGE AND INDIFFERENCE, 


There was a brief moment of dispute in 
the afternoon of the late meeting of the 
Free Religious Association, not on any car- 
dinal point of opinion, but on a point rather 
of sentiment. One of the speakers at the 
morning session, discussing the mutual re- 
lations between science and religion, took 
the brave position that, let science weaken 
or destroy what religious beliefa it might, 
let it even take away the rational supports 
from the deepest and dearest, such as the 
existence of a personal God and the faith in 
a personal immortality, it would still leave 
us ourselves, friendship, humanity, and the 
universe we live in, made more glorious by 
the revelations of order, harmony and beau- 
ty that science has brought. We should 
have, at all events, the truth; and the truth, 
whatever it might be, would justify itself by 
its satisfying effects on the mind. We 
should therefore fear nothing; for if there 
be no personal God, we shall surely come to 
see that it will be as well for us as if there 
were; and if the hope of conscious immor- 
tality must be abandoned, other hopes will 
rise to take its place; the heart will adjust 
itself to the new situation, and will substi- 
tute quality of being for duration of exist- 
ence. Whatever the order of things be, it 
must be good. And they that understand 
the order of things will perceive and feel 
sure that it is good. Truth remains, and 
with trath, strength and joy. 

"The statement was challenged, under the 
impression apparently that it encouraged in- 
difference in matters of faith,—seeming to 
imply that it was of little consequence what 
one believed or disbelieved, affirmed or de- 
nied,—whether he were theist or atheist, 


Spiritualist or materialist. But was that 
inference a fair one? Did Mr, Higginson 
say that it was all one to him whether there 
was a living God or not? Did he intimate 
that it ought to be all the same to anybody ? 
That the brave soul should be willing to sur- 
render the citadel of its faith at the first 
summons of the enemy—indeed that it 
would be well to let it be understood in ad- 
vance that no resistance would be made, 
that there was no citadel to defend, nothing 
worth fighting for, that the enemy might 
come and take possession whenever he 
would? Mr. Higginson, on the contrary, 
avowed his own belief in conscious immor- 
tality and in a living God; to him the con- 
stitution of the universe involved those facts; 
they were positive aud precious to him; but 
they were positive and precious Because 
they represented organic facts of the uni- 
verse,—not because they pleased or comfort- 
edhis mind, If they did not represent or- 
ganic facts of the universe, he could find in 
them no delight. 

Is this position illogical or dangerous? It 
is surely no uncommon thing for a man or a 
woman to hold possessions exceedingly pro- 
cious and yet to resign them patiently when 
necessity bids. It is, to say the least, con- 
ceivable that a true man should fight stoutly 
for his beliefs, contesting the ground inch by 
inch, and yielding only at the last moment 
to overwhelming proofs, and yet, when the 
proof comes, should accept the situation 
with a cheerful determination to make the 
best of it and extract the results of victory 
from defeat. What else does every good 
soldier? What competent commander ever 
goes into the field without fairly contempla- 
ting the possible contingency of disaster, and 
planning to repair it if it comes? 

It is precisely in thia respect, among oth- 
ers, that the rational believer differs from 
the sectarian of whatever kind and name. 
He admits the possibility of defeat on the 
field of technical or formulated opinion, but 
he does not admit that defeat there can be 
his ruin. 

If his bark sink, *tis to another sea. 

The sectarian, the dogmatist, the main- 
tainer of an opinion, stakes hia life on his 
definition. If that goes, all goes, and chaos 
comes again, Driven from his entrenched + 
position, his last ditch yawns. The rational- 
ist knows that chaos cannot come again. 
He fights behind no Chinese wall, but in the 
open field, and instead of a final ditch ex- 
pects to find a bridge. 

It was replied to Mr. Higginson that, if 
God were given up, then was everything vir- 
tually given up; the base of being was re- 
moved, and things became at once shadowy 
and evanescent, True, if God and one’s 
conception of God were the same thing; if, 
as an Orphic seer once said, ** We create 
God, for He is one of our ideas." But if the 
base of being remains the same however we 
may think about it,.the case is altered, and 
we but shift our conception, rooted ever to 
the same spot of unchangeable reality. 

‘The position taken by Mr. Higginson ar- 
gues anything but indifference. It shows a 
two-fold care,—a care for the present and a 
care for the future; a double courage,—a 
courage to strive for a real conviction, and a 
courage to commit one’s self to a strange 
conviction. It isnot commonly found that 
people are less tenacious of life as the hour 
of their departure approaches; nor is ita 
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frequent experience that they who are the 
readiest to go when the time shall come, are 
anxious to hasten the time’s coming. Even 
the cordial believers in heaven are not anx- 
ious to get there, but make a hard fight for a 
few days more of earthly misery. A better 
fight still will people make for their heayen, 
though patient in their anticipations of other 
heavens lying beyond. However brave one 
may be in view of possible issues, the belief 
in God and in immortality is too precious to 
be surrendered without a struggle. “Jf my 
bark sink”—but it shall float as long as I 


can make it. 
0. B. F» 


n— 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Many ask me whether the general increase 
ofliberal religious sentiment among all the 
sects is favorable or otherwise to the spread 
of Free Religion, as inculeated by Tue Invex 
and its editors in their different modes of 
ministration to the public. 

Mr. Collyer, now in England, in a letter to 
the Christian Register or the Liberal Christ- 
dan several months since, made a remark in 
relation to Mr. Connor and his Society in 
Milwaukee, which would seem, indirectly at 
least, to answer the question. But the an- 
swer seemed to me to break down all dis- 
tinetions not only between Mr. Connor and 
"Mr. Collyer, but also between Henry Ward 
Beecher and both of them. For Mr. Collyer 
fally endorsed Mr. Beecher, and intimated 
as one reason why Mr. Connor’s congrega- 
tion ia not larger, or does not increase, 
that he is surrounded with other societies 
orthodox in belief, but, like Mr. Beecher, so 
liberal as to be all that he requires. Iam 
sorry Mr. Collyer’s letter is not before me, 
but am sure I do not misrepresent it. Itap- 
peared to me at the time that Mr. Connor 
should recommend his congregation to enter 
those liberal neighboring societies and retire, 
or seek other fields of labor not so fortunate 
in their surroundings. 

To me, the Free Religious statement is 
something positive and distinct, as well from 
liberal Christianity as conservative; as well 
from Protestantism, so-called, as from Ca- 
tholicism, or Judaism. I should hold unhes- 
itatingly with Mr. Darwin, were it not that 
sometimes the gulf between the brute and 
reasoning creation, between Mr. Barnum 
and his menagerie, seems to me unbridged 
and unbridgeable, Rather perhaps I should 
say, there are links just there unsupplied; 
and that to furnish them would be like at- 
tempting to weld iron and clay, as in the 
vision of the prophet. I see no difficulty up 
to that point with Darwinianism. 

So in Free Religion. In my estimation, 
it is not a step in a series, a continuance, but 
a creation. Hebrew prophecy tells of “a 
new heaven and a new earth, in which the 
former shall not be remembered nor come in- 
to mind." Is it not time to begin the fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy—begin it by more 
than mending the old? 

The general tendency of all the sects is 
backward and downward, not upward and 
onward and Mr. Connor was never more 
needed than now, and nowhere more than 
among those liberal associations so “like 
Mr. Beecher;” unless he has become like 
them, which cannot be supposed. 

I have just been in some towne where the 
liberal but still adhering sectarianism 
abounds. The once bold and brave aboli- 


tionists have returned to it, if, indeed, num- 
bers of them have not gone farther back. 
And worse than all, they are teaching their 
children and grand-children, in Sunday 
schools and catechisms, lessons which I 
know neither they nor some of their minis- 
ters believe. Some have told me so them- 
selves. 

I once learned the *Assembly's Shorter 
Oatechism;" and learned it in good earnest, 
for my parents believed in it, and so, doubt- 
less, did their minister. But in the Unita- 
rian and Universalist denomination, author- 
ized question-books are, used, and lessons 
taught to young and old, which, if less ter- 
rible than Calvinism, are not more true; and 
in which, often neither parents, teachers, 
superintendent nor minister believe! 

And so I am not sure that increase of what 
often passes for “liberalism,” is any advan- 
tage to the cause of Truth and of Free Re- 


ligion as ineulented by Tae Ixpzx. 
P. 


errors. The utmost care wilt be taken to apoid them ; but hare- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—Ilegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


“GOOD AND BAD GUIDES.” 


Mr. ABBOT;—No doubt many, if not most, of 
those who have read your strictures on Taylor's “Di- 
egesis" think that you have shown the author to have 
been “a charlatan” and me adupe. Three weeks 
from the time you first opened that volume, the re- 
sult of many years' labor, one of which waa spent in 
a British jail for alleged blasphemy, a beok which 
purports to be “a discovery of the origin, evidences 
and early history of Christianity, never yet before or 
elsewhere so fully and faithfully set forth”—three 
weeks have sufficed for you to prepare to annihilate 


. it at one blow, and prove its author an ignoramus. 


Let us see who it is that has “butted his head against 
a stone wall.” 

1. Ignoring the demurrer which Taylor puts in, 
and which I repeated, that the single in Tac- 
itus referring to the Christians, if not spurions, fails 
to prove that such a person as Jesus existed, but on- 
ly that an early Christian sect so held, and blinking 
the twenty reasons which he gives for considering 
the a forgery, as against the opposite conclu 
sion arrived at by some of the wisest and best men 
in the world, you, as if to maintain at all hazards a 
position you had taken that scepticism as to the fact 
of Jesus’ life and death has nothing to show for itself 
except unreasoning suspicion, attack the author of 
the "Diegesis" as an unreasoning, blundering, falsify- 
ing sceptic. 

ES To prove him a blunderer or a falsifier in affirm- 
Ing that the first publication of any part of the "An- 
nals" of Tacitus was by Johannes de Spire in 1408, 
you cite a Hi class-book which dates the first 

ublication nearly a half century later. Now I have 
found seven authorities in support of Taylor'sassertion, 
namely, Anthon's Classical Dictionary, Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Bion iy, the Ameri- 
can Cyclopmdis, the Encyclopedia Britannica, Mur- 
gis "Tacitus, Frere's Biographie Generale, and Dib- 

n's Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Authorities are divi- 
ded only as to the question whether the first pnblica- 
tion was by John of Spira in 1468 or by his brother 
Vindelin 1470, the edition being without date. 
This first publication contains only the last six books 
of the Annals, in one of which is found the 
about the Christians. The edition of Pope Leo £ 
published in 1515, contains the then newly discover- 
ed first five books—not the last six, unless they were 
copied from the edition of 1468. 

A copy of that earliest edition exists in the lib 
of Earl Spencer, or did when Taylor wrote, and in it 
quite possibly he found the supposed date of the 
manuscript, namely, in the eighth century. 

3. The next earliest manuscript containing the 
book in question belongs therefore, according to 
your authority, to the eleventh century, and contains, 
you say, the last eleven books. There is evidently 
some mistake here, for only the first six and the last 
six are extant of the sixteen. What “a vast misfor- 
tune” that such inaccurate text-books should be used 
in our colleges! What a pity they "should be pub- 
lished, circulated, or read!” In all the subsequent 
discoveries of manuscripts it seems that only a part 
of one book of the Annals was added, namely, the 
sixt 

4. But you concede that the manuscript of the 
eleventh century contains so many Christian corrup- 


tions that it is rejected in all good editions. And yet 
you are highly indieoaat at Taylor for hinting a sus- 
picion that the Christian possessor of the earlier 


manuscript might have corrupted a single passage. 
O consistency! It matters not whether the interpo- 
lation was made by his or a prior hand ; the multitude 
of corruptione of the Christian scriptures in the mid- 
dle ages is enough to justify suspicion in regard to 
most manuscripts. 

5. The fact that all of the thirty other manuscri 
of the Annals are still more recent is consistent with 
‘Taylor's assertion that the latter are all taken from 
the former. I regret that he, like too many other 
writers, was not more careful to cite his authorities 
for this, aa well as for some other affirmations, though 
his citationa are generally very abundant. 

You have called him several bard names which I 
trust you will live to regret, when you shall have 
realized that the criticism of the nineteenth centu 
has much to add to thatof the eighteenth, tho 
priests deny it and worldly-wise scholars blink it. 
you will take the trouble to read Taylor's “Syntag- 
ma," yon will see how effectually he dealt with the 
Rev, John Pye Smith, who undertook to answer a 
manifesto of five pages by Taylor, being an epitome 
of his subsequent “Diegesis.” That Christian minis- 
ter, in a book of sixty pages, heaped more than sixty 
epithets upon his adversary, but succeeded only in 
proving to the enlightened ‘reader that he himself. 
was an egregious blunderer, if not a falsifier of facts 

6, A just appreciation of Taylor may be found in 
that most rare work, the “Anacalypsis,” by Godfrey 
Higgins, London, 1836, the fruit of twenty yearn 
study and research, averaging nearly ten hours each. 
He speaks of the author of the “Diegesis” and “Syn- 
tagma” in the highest terms, quotes from him quite 
Jargely,making no less than cighteen citations or refer- 
ences, and confirms many of his positions. In regard 
to the Essenes he says :— 


“It was my intention lo have hada much longer chapter 
than T have given relative to them fn thla work, bur the learned 
and ingenlous delet, the Ker, Kobert Taylor, har superseded 
me. It 6 of no nse to re-wrije the gubstance of what he has. 
written respecting them in his Diegesie, and written better 
than I could do.” (Vol II, p.44] 


i also one who reasons doubtingly as to 
the historical existence of Jesus, as will appear by 
the following quotations — Ü 


“Certainly the fact. noticed by Mr. R. Taylor that Philo de- 
scribed the Exsenes before Christ was born, and that Euse- 
blue has shown that those very Exon described, were 
Christiane. at once proves that ihe Christians of hie «ect were 
not the followers of the man who lived and preached In the 
reign of Tiberius.” (Jbid., p. 46.) 


“St. Panl preaches in a very polnted manner ("Ariat rualfad 
this was In opposition to the Chriat nof cruct fied of the Gnos- 
tics, and in later times of the Maniclurane and Mohammedaas, 
Gnosticism wax the secret religion of the conclave. They bad 
Sonus of Bethlehem for the people and Jesue of Nazareth for 
The conclave and cardinals. For the people they had to bave 

erus crucified: for the conclave, Jeeus mof crucided. This 
Pill appear to many persons at fret absolutely, incredible, 
Most fortunately the church has been guilty of the oversight 
of letting a passage of Irenwus escape. 
most respect most quoted of i 
aud martyrs, tells usin distinct wo 
cited under Herod or Pontius Pilate; but that be lived to be 
farmed ffy years of age. This nogniiven the whole sory of 
Herod and Pontius Thie he tells us on the authority 
of hia master, Polycarp. also a martyr, who bad ir from St. 
John bimeelf and from al the old people of Asla.” (Jp, 


‘One of the carlient, 
ancient bishops, rainie 
That Jeens was not cro- 


Ed 


In spite of a multitude of passages of like import, 
Higgins does admit st the conclusion of his work 
that Jesus lived and was put to death. But this ad- 
mission is so much at variance with hls previous ar- 
gument that the Christian editor whose duty it was 
to carry out the dying injunction of the author and 
print the second volume, notes the statement with 
exultation. 

7. You say, Mr. Editor, that I misapprehended iw 
admission thut “but for Paul Jesus might never have 
been heard of,” because you had referred to the Gos- 
pels as at least establishing the leading facts of his 
career, I did not suppose you had entirely discarded 
that evidence, except John’s Gospel; but you have 
now indicated’ Just how much of the Bynoptics you 
regard E "approaching to certainty,” in your wate: 
ment of your entire agreement with the passage 
Strauss in which he Ll that, "with the exception of 
the journey to Jerusalem and his death, the facts of 
his life are unfavorably situated." You deny not only 
the resurrection of Jesus, whtch has been the sheet- 
anchor of Christianity ‘through almost the entire 
Christian era, but most of the record of his life; and 

t you insist that he lived and wag put to death. I 

not deny it, but I do say that the doubts some- 
times as to his historical existence are some- 
thing more than “scepticism without argument,” and 
that scepticism has something more to show for itself 
than "unreasoning suspicion." Furthermore, I ven- 
ture to express the opinion that the fact does ad- 
mit of a reasonable doubt. 

W.H. B. 


Wasurxoron, D. C., July 6, 1871. 

[1. It was not the object of the early apologists of 
Christianity to prove the historical existence of Jesus, 
but the truth of his claims; for their opponents little 
dreamed of questioning the former. "That this is true, 
appears from an exceedingly rare work before us, 
written by Thomas Taylor, the “Modern Platonist" 
which contains a collection of extracts from Celsus, 
Porphyry, and Julian, the most famous opponents of 
the early Christishs. Celeus saya :—" T'he disciples of 
Jesus, living with him, hearing hia voice, and embracing 
his doctrines, when they saw that he was punished and 
ui to death, neither died with nor for him, nor could 
be persuaded to despise punishment ; but denied thst 
they were his disciples. Why, therefore, do not you 
Christians die with your master?” Porphyry accuses 
Jesus of “inconstancy and mutability,” because, hst- 
ing said that he should not go to the feast of taberns- 
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cles (John vi)» he yet afterwards went. Julian, also, 
upbraide the drians for worshipping Jesus as à 
god, but it does DOL occur to him to deny that he ev- 
er lived —" You dare not worship either of these de- 
ities [the sun and moon]; but this Jesus, whom nel- 
ther you nor your fathers have seen, you think must 
necessarily be God the Word." The ancient attacks 
upon Christianity were directed, not against the his- 
torical existence of Jesus, which was taken for grant- 
ed, but against his religion in general and his divini- 
ty in particular. 

Now the only conceivable motive a Christian could 
ever have had for forging this passaye of Tacitus 
must have been a wish to prove the bare fact that Je- 
sus had lived and been crucified as the founder of the 
new religion—a fact not called in question by any pow- 
erful antagonist. In every other point of view the 
passage would bea most damaging one to the Christ- 
ian cause, since it accuses the Christians of abomin- 
able crimes,—a sufficient reason for its not being 
cited by the Christian Fathers. The “Diegesis,” 
therefore, is singularly in error in saying that it 
“would have served the purpose of Christian quots- 
tion better than any other, etc." Furthermore, Rob- 
ert Taylor very conveniently forgets (if he ever knew) 
the passage in Juvenal, Sat. I, 155-156, which un- 
doubtedly alludes to the same persecution of the 
Christians by Nero that Tacitus describes, and which 
thus indirectly corroborates the latter. Tacitus states 
what was the common belief of the Romans st that 
time; and this common belief is strong evidence that 
Jesus was actually crucified as the leader of the new 
sect. , No motive that is plausible can be assigned for 
regarding this passage asa Christian interpolation ; 
for it is utterly opposed to Christian prejudices and 
beliefs. 

Asto the charge of "blinking" Taylor's “twenty 
reasons,” it is sufficient to say that they are all swept 
awny together by our disproof of bis pretence that 
John of Spira interpolated the passage in question, 
which, he says, “rests upon the fidelity of a single 
individual" To take them up one by one, and show 
either their falsity or irrelevancy, would be superflu- 
ous, after the main proposition they are brought to 
prove haa been absolutely disproved. When you cut 
‘man’s head off, it is not necessary to complete the 
execution by cutting off his twenty fingers and toes 
one by one. 

2. “W. H. B." says that we have attempted to 
prove Taylor a blunderer in affirming that “the first 
publication of any part of the ‘Annals’ was by Johan- 
nes de Spire in 1468.” We are at a loss how to con- 
struc such a misrepresentation. In the mildest view, 
it is inexcusably careless. - We proved Tuylor a blun- 
derer in aftirming that "all other manuscripts and prin- 
ted copies of the works of Tacitus are derived” from 
the single manuscript of John of Spira—which isa 
very different thing. The oldest and best manuscript 
of the "Annals" was not brought to Ttaly until 1513, 
forty-five years later than the above date ; and there are 
over thirty other manuscripts besides. Ro far as the 
present argument is concerned, “W. H. B." might as 
well collect authorities to prove that the King of the 
Cannibal Islands is fond of cold missionary, which 
would have quite as much bearing on the point. The 
ponderous "seven authorities” controvert nothing 
that we said. 

8. Whenever we fall into a mistake, we are perfect- 
ly willing to own it, Our statement that the Codex 
Cusinensis contains the “last eleven books of the ‘An- 
nals’ was an inadvertency; for we had in mind at 
the moment merely the fact that this manuscript lacks 
the earlier books which are contained in the older 
manuscript. It slipped our mind for a moment that 
both manuscripts lack the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth -books, because those were not concerned in 
the discussion, The fine German edition of Tacitus 
before us, over whose supposed blunder “W, H. B." 
makes merry, does not of course contain them, and 
is not responsible for any carelessness of ours. For 
this slip of the pen, which fortunately does not in 
the slightest degree affect our argument, we apolo- 
gize with due contrition. 

4. But “W. H, B." makes another incomprehensi- 
ble misrepresentation of what we wrote, He says 
we “concede that the manuscript of the eleventh cen- 
tury contains so many Christian corruptions thst it 
is rejected in all good editions. We made no such 
concession. We said that the corruptions it contains 
are rejected in all good editions—a very different 
thing from saying that tho manusoript stes is reject- 
ed. On the contrary, our confidence in the genuine- 
nese of the disputed passage is based on the fact that 


it has successfully passed the ordeal of modern criti- 
cism, which, while detecting and rejecting many 
Christian interpolations in the manuscript, has en- 
dorsed this passage as not an interpolation. “W. H. 
B.'s" apostrophe to "consistency," in view of hia 
strange perversion of our statement and his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to turn Its edge, sounds a little flat. 

5- The “fact” is that Robert Taylor, in declaring 
that “all other editions and manuscripts of the ‘An- 
nala'" are derived from John of Bpira's “single man- 
useript” (what manuscript ?), shows himself to be what 
we called him, a “literary charlatan.” The oldest 
and best manuscript of the “Annals” was not brought 
to Italy till nearly fifty years after the publication of 
John of Spira’s edition; and this Taylor either did 
not know or did not choose to mention. He might 
well be chary of quoting "authorities" His own 
unsupported assertions were much more useful for 
his purpose. 

6. It is unnecessary to say anything about the "An- 
acalypsis,” since its author admits all that we claim. 
But the extracts above given more than suggest a 
suspicion that it is a work quite as untrustworthy as 
the “Diegesis,” 

7. Most certainly we disbelieve the story (or stories 
—they are many and contradictory) of the resurrec- 
tion. But we cannot regard the doubt whether Jesus 
claimed the Messianic throne and was put to death 
under Pilate in consequence of this claim, as in any 
degree “reasonable.” Robert Taylor, at least, has 
done nothing to make it so.—Ep.] 

+++ 
“SPIRITUALISM AND SUPERSTITION,” 


In Tug Inpex of July 8, isan article with the 
above title by O. B. Frothingham, on which please 
allow me a word of comment and su tion. The 
assertion that an “immense amount of superstition 
lies dormant, and not altogether dormant, either,” in 
Spiritualism, made by an essayist at the late meeting 
of the Free Religious Association in Boston, is the 
key-note and opening of the article, It is stated that 
the belief in the presence of spirits and the possibility 
of intercourse with them is inseparable from the wish 
to cultivate such intercourse, and that “it is hard, ev- 
en for cultured and thoughtful persons, to escape the 
impression of Christian and other teachings” which 
lead us “to think of spirits as angels and of angels as 
illuminated." The “belief in the direct agency of 
spirits in human concerus" is thought especially dan- 
gerous. Books containing “alleged revelations of 
speculative truth from eminent’ spirits are spoken 
of, and men who consult spirits in business matters, 
12d parents who consult their children in the other 
world. 

Mr Frothingham says he refused an exchange on 
Sunday with a trance-speaker on the ground that “the 
method was irregular and dangerous;" and to the 
Spiritualists it is suggested that, "if they would se- 
cure the favor of sensible people, they must let tht 
see that they are not at war with good sense." 

The summing-up is: "Here is the ground fora 
complete structure of superstition. Every kind of 
delusion may come in. many will follow fancy 
to the ruin of reason." 

To all of which I would say—Here are a million 
men and women, Spiritualists today, but yesterday 
many of them in the churches, educated in the credul- 
ity and superstition of which the sects are full, taught 
to accept blindly miracle and Book and creed. Can 
it be expected that even the best and largest views 
could at once cmancipate and train them to full men- 
tal and spiritual life nd vigor? Yet is it not true 
that great advance has been made in the light of their 
new views and knowledge of the future life, in the 
use of reason and judgment, little used before? I 
think it is, and should utterly deny, from a somewhat 
extended knowledge,that the many had followed 
fancy to the ruin of reason; as it is apprehended they 
may in the future. But I should say that reason nev- 
er Was so free and strong as now, not forgetting the 
folly that ever keeps it company: 

Who shall say—"I would or would not have an- 
other life and spirits coming sometimes tous;" as 
though the human soul could be bent to any belief 
or disbelief, regardless of its own demande and aspi- 
rations? This is the “orthodox” method; let it nev- 
er be ours, Mankind have ever looked with longing 
eye and listened with waiting ear for some sign or 
word from the life beyond, and this looking and 
waiting grow swith the . jm stop it? To 
a great company of people, among them persons cul- 
tured, critical, and eminently tational, belief has 
grown to knowledge that spirits do communicate ; 
nd even sometimes influence our mortal lives. Who 
shall or can shut the Gates Ajar? Is it not well to 
see more clearly the light that will shine, and ‘not be 
dazed or confused thereby? 


that reason, conacience, intuition, und erery faculty of 
the soul, are tobe free to “prove ull things” tn this or 
the other world, “and hold fast that which is good." 

No trance-speaker is accepted aa authority; no 
book of “alleged revelations” asks or gets blind ac- 

nce on that ground. On the broad scale the 
million of Spiritualists in this country have reached. 
a higher measure of freedom of thought than any 
other equal number of persons; and this emancipa- 
tion, this royal exercise of their own powers, is the 
grand result of their knowledge of spirit-presence 
and communication, and of the great awakening of 
thought, intuition, reason, and aspiration which has 
come with the Spiritual Philosophy. This is my 
conviction, and in uttering it I do not ignore weak- 
ness and absurdity among those who eall themsclvea 
Spiritualists, 

The past has caught dim glimpses of the spirit-life 
through the haze of superstition, and priests and 
Boothsnyers have used their bleared visions for their 
own base ends. The present is beginning to sec that 
spirit-life in the light of love and spiritual freedom, 
and to test the rich gleams that come from "beyond. 
the veil" by the exercise of judgment und con- 
science. 

Is not this far more and better than “an openi 
through which any kind of a delusion may come in?” 

Richest gifts of power and character may be per- 
verted to basest ends, but the abuse is no argument 
against the use, 

If Christian and other teachings led us to view 
spirits as angels, illuminated in some supernatural 
way, let us learn better by the help of a host of intel 
ligent Spiritualists who have put away these childish 
teachings. 

Mr. Frothingham, professing eminent reverence 
for individunl judgment, refused an exchange with a 
trance-speaker because he considered “the method 
irrational and dangerous; but the danger and irra- 
tional methods of Orthodoxy do not prevent the 
Free Religions Association from inviting its clergy 
to their platform. Were it not well for Mr. F. to 
give even trance-speakers a hearing, and leave his 
audience to judge for themselves? 

[It should not be forgotten in this connection that 
Mr. Frothingham, as one of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Free Religious Association, joined in invi- 
ting to their platform such Spiritualists as Robert 
Dale Owen, Prof. Denton, Miss Lizzie Doten, Mrs. 
Cora Tappan, &c. His objection in this case was 
only against trance-speaking, which for the time be- 
ing extinguishes the speakers "individual judg- 
ment.” In Mr. Frothingham's absence from Ameri- 
ca, we say this in justice to him.—Ep.] 

A suggestion is made to Spiritualists to avoid “be- 
jug at war with good sense.” It might be fair on 
thelr behalf to suggest that, while it is well to avoid 
and outgrow dogmatism and superstition, the poorest 
method of such avoidance is to live in the chill 
realms of logic, and miss the light and life and 
warmth of the primal and growing instincts and 
wants of humanity, so that logic becomes poor and 
reason loses somewhat of its grand power from want 
of this light and warmth, which come only from a 
full culture and harmonious exercise of every mental 
and spiritual faculty. 

“We must, at all costs, be rid of superstition," it ia 
said, nnd we are told— "Let us prefer to have no oth- 
er world, than to have it full of troublesome, meddle- 
some beings, who interfere with the rational order of 
the world we dwell in.” 

"To get rid of superstition the soul must have full 
mpi to reach out and up, and find what shall meet 
its hopes and aspirations. While this poor picture 
of the Life Beyond may be a reflection of distemper- 
ed fancies, it is not atall the ideal of a larger life 


love ant 


body or out, will gain from the good and overcome 
the ; and no doubt Lowell spoke the truth, as the 
true poet ever utters what is deepest and most di- 
vine within him, when he said :— 

“We ace hut half the canes uf eur doede, 

Becking them wholly In the outer world, 

Unconsclous of the xpirit-world, which, though 

Unecen, is felt, and «ow in us the germs 

Of pure and world-wide purposes." 

T have used the terms Spiritualist, and so forth, for 
convenience! sake, not because I like them, or claim 
within them any monopoly of truth. To Mr. Froth- 
ingham and the noble company of the Free Religious. 
men and women the world owes much, and there is 
a unity of spirit in all who seek light and freedom. 
With such, comment or criticism ta not crimination, 
but truth-seeking, 


G. B. 8. 


We met with a witty and unanswerable retort ina 
sketch of a short trip through a portion of Ireland. 
The writer is Sonrersing with his car driver :— 

“You are a Catholic, Jimmy ?" 

“Yes, your honor.” 

» you pray to the Virgin Mary!” 
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TRIFLES. 
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“The nnremitting retention of «imple and high sentiments 
în obscure dutlee {s hardening the character to that temper 
which will work with honor, If need be, in the tumult or on 
the scaffold,” 

Exrnsox, Etsay on Heroism. 

In that incomparable satire, “Gulliver's Travels?” 
Dean Swift wrecks his hero on the shore of a country 
inhabited by pigmies. Exhausted by fatigue, Gulli- 
ver flings himself on the ground and falls asleep. 
During the long hours of his slumber, the pigmies 
bind him hand and foot to the ground on which he 
lies. On awakening, he endeavors to rise, but dis- 
covers himself to be securely fettered by myriads of 
tiny threads, any one of which, taken singly, he 
might snap asunder by the careless motion of his fin- 

T, but which by their multitude become strong as 
Finks of iron and rivets of brass His struggles are 
all futile. The great "Man Mountain" lies at the 
mercy of his puny foes. 

Buch ia the power of trifles. “It is only a trifle!” 
says the fool, and is overcume; but the wise man 
keeps on the watch, and escapes. In a large view of 
things, there is no ‘trifle; everything is important, 
and tells appreciably on results,—appreciably, that is, 
by an intelligence vast enough to appreciate. But it 
often takes a vision more piercing than that of the 
eagle to see from the beginning to the end, from the 
cause to the effect. Hence we speak of trifles us if 
they existed, not knowing that we thereby make con- 
fession of our ignorance, and simply betray our own 
blindness to the “large relations of little things" In 
taking “trifles,” therefore, as my morning's subject, I 
wish to show that they cannot wisely be despised,— 
that the greatest errors of thought, the pronket laps- 
es of conduct, and the chief miseries of life, have fre- 
quently, if not always, their real origin in disregarded 
trifles. In our intellects, our consciences, our lives, 
we are snared and captured, like Gulliver, by the 
multiplicity of little things. 

1. First then, I would make a plea for sccaraéy of 
thought, and, asa means to this, exactitude in the 
use of words. It is customary, I know, to think that 
the analysia of words, the definition of them and the 
precise determination of what they mean, s work 
only for lexicographers and pedants and logical hair- 
splitters, Huni of times, for instance, has it been 
said or written to me that I make a very useless fuss 
over the word “Christian ;" that names are of no 


consequence in comparison with realities, etc., etc. 
Now, as a matter of fact, it is those who are resolved 
to retain the word "Christian" at ull hazards, and to 
discover some fine-spun interpretation of it, remote 
from its meaning in the mouths of the people, that 
shall justify them in retaining it, who show the 
strongest interest in the word. If they did not feel 
internally that the name "Christian" has great value 
in many respects, socially and otherwise, why should 
they take the trouble they do to make labored recon- 
ciliations of it with radical ideas, and thus to prove 
themselves authorized te make it stand for principles 
the exact opposite to those it nas stood for from the 
beginning of Christian history? 1f they really held 
it to be the trifle they say it is. they would be indif- 
ferent whether they retained it or not. But their con- 
duct shows that they deceive themselves in saying it 
is a trite. 

Nor is it a trifle, in point of fact. Names and 
words ure symbols of thought, and are absolutely in- 
dispensable to all expression of thought, Just as in 
algebra the correctness of the results obtained depends 
wholly on the correctness and consistency with 
which the algebraic symbols are employed, so in all 
statements the correctness of the ideas conveyed de- 
pends wholly on the accuracy with which words are 

The hearer or reader may fail to appreciate 
their force, as many persons would fail to understand 
algebraic equations; but uevertheless the words of 
common speech are just as much symbols as the z, y, 
2, of the algebraist, and, if loosely used, serve only to 
bewilder and mislead. Hence 1 hold the writer or 
speaker who is lax or careless in the use of words, or 
who professes indifference to their exact and proper 
meaning, to be one of those who befool themselves 
and help to befool the world. The triflea they des- 
pise make all the difference between error and truth. 
Socrates well said :—“Be well assured, most excellent. 
Crito, that to use words improperly is both to be un- 
just to the thing itself and to do some injury to our 
‘own souls.” 5o also Confucius said :—" What is nec- 
essary is to rectify names,...... If names be not 
correct, It is not in accordance with the truth 
of things. If language be not in accordance with the 


truth of things, affairs cannot be carried on to suc- 
cem. ... Therefor: a superior man considers 
it necessary that the names he uses may be spoken 


appropriately, and also that what he speaks may be 
carried out sppropriately, What the superior man 
requires iš just that in his words there may be noth- 
ing incorrect.” [ Analects, XIII, 3.] 

Accuracy in the use of words, however, vitally 
important ‘aa it ia to every writer, reader, speaker, 
and hearer, is only & means to an end, namely, accu- 
racy of thought. The more accurately an inaccurate 
thought is expreseed, the worse for those who listen 
or peruse. ie great object of all education is to 
prevent inaccuracy of thought. Knowledge is accu- 
Tate thought; ignorance isinaccuratethought. Truth 
being the correspondence of thought with things, and 
error being a want of this correspondence, it is plain 
that any insccuracy of our thought lands us in error 
instead of truth; and if we once start with an error, 
no matter how trivial, the farther we proceed, so 
much the farther we diverge from truth’s strait and 
narrow path. To call any inaccuracy of thought, 
therefore, a trifle, is really to despise truth itself, and 
to put ignorance and folly on a par with knowledge 
and wisdom. 

Now the one great aim of science is to discover 
truth.—that is, to correct the inaccuracies and extend 
the domain of our thinking. Noman can claim to 
be scientitic who looks on any error of thought as 
trivial ; for the scientitic man, above all others, knows 
how unspeakably important it is to know the exact 
truth. A seemingly infinitesimal error is frequently 
enough to vitiate the most elaborate investigations, 
and practically to frustrate years of toil, Science 
knows no such things asirilles The minutest de- 
tails of fact she values and treasures up; the most in- 
significant correction of an observation she considera 
of vast importance; the suspected existence of an er- 
ror, however microscopic in quantity, she regards as 
sufficient reason for laborious experimentation, calcu- 
lation and re-calculation, until the error is either dis- 
covered or proved not to exist. In fact, it is science 
itself that is showing mankind the folly of holding 
that there is any such thing as a trifle. All her tri- 
umphs are due to her principle that in the economy 
of Nature nothing is trivial, nothing is unimportant. 
The astounding accuracy of her measurements and 
weights, to which she is indebted for her magnificent 
discoveries of the phenomena and laws of the uni- 
verse, has been. born of her profound reverence for 
trifles. In proportion as she perfects herinstrumeuts 
and methods Er research, new wonders are revealed 
lo her patient inquiries; and by endlessly repeated 
experiences she has learned that infinitesimal errors 
of observation often stand between her and the most 


splendid results. Henco she labors with unwearying 
assiduity to be absolutely accurate in observation, 
calculation, and reasoning. She has learned never 
to echo that fool's motto—"It is only a trifle.” 

For instance, one of the most important and in- 
tensely interesting problems of astronomy is to de- 
termine the distance of the sun from the earth. This 
distance is not yet known with exactitude, though 
indispensable to the solution of numerous dependent 
problems, To the approaching transits of Venus 
over the sun's disc, which will take place in 1874 and 
1882, and afterwards will not be repeated tor more 
than a century, astronomers look forward most anx 
iously as the ‘surest means of determining this dis- 
tance. By a series of careful and most ingeniously 
devised observations they hope to be able to measure 
precisely the angle formed by two lines drawn from 
the sun's centre to two carefully selected points on 
the earth's surface. This angle is the sun's parallax; 
and from this, together with the length of the base 
line drawn between the two selected points of obser- 
vation, the sun's distance can be calculated. There 
are the greatest difficulties to he overcome in discov- 
ering the exact value of this parallactic angles yet on 
the exactitude of its measurement depends not only 
the determination of the sun's distance, but also of 
his size and weight, of the dimensions of the solar 
spots, of the distances of the outer M eps and the 
fixed stars, and many other points of the first impor- 
tance. The answer tw all these vital questions de- 
pends on discovering the exact degree of divergence 
between the two lines drawn from the sun’s centre to 
the two points of observation on the earth. The mi- 
mutest error in the measurement of this angle will 
cause an error of millions of miles in our estimate of 
the sun's distance, and consequently vast errors in 
the other quantities depending on it; and you can 
conceive what anxiety is felt by astronomers that the 
measurement shall be exact, If an error is made, 
will any astronomer call it a trifle? 

Now this is the spirit of science in all kinds of in- 
vestigation. In fact, science wages “war to the 
knife" against every species of inaccuracy In human. 
thought; and its victories are the establishment of 
positive knowk Whoever, therefore, despises ac- 
curacy either of thought or of expression, and thinks 
that errors in either of these are mere trifles, betrays 
his own utterly unscientific spirit, his own utter in- 
capacity to be a teacher of mankind. What we need 
is men who shall us thoroughly ashamed of 
Our looseness of language, looseness of conception, 
looseness of reasoning, and stimulate us to acquire 
accuracy in all these respects as the prime condition 
of real knowledge. Verbose, muddy-minded, con- 
ceited rhetoricians and wind-bags are simply a public 
nuisance. They should be made to vacaie the in- 
structor's platform, and occupy the learner's bench. 
"They are the pigmies that by innumerable chains of 
error bind humanity to the ground. 

2. We have the warrant of science, then, for declar- 
ing thal there are no such things as intellectual tri- 
fles, and that exactitude of thought and expression 
cannot be too strictly demanded. Are there any such 
things aa moral trifles? 

To this question educated conscience gives as de- 
cided a negative as science gives to the other. The 
law of the ideal recognizes no distinction between 

t and smal! offences in respect to moral quality, 
| iens they may differ in degree. Wrong is wrong, 
and right is right. The court of Nature sita forever, 
without appeal, and the commission of evil is follow- 
ed by instantaneous condempation, Whoever vio- 
lates the mandate of his own soul is a culprit forth- 
with, and his ples that the offence is only a trifle 
brings no mitigation of the penalty. It may well be 
that the offender is unconscious of the sentence at the 
time; but there is a heavier penalty than. Dere- 
liction ia deterioration. Nobody ever evaded that law, 
as men evade au act of Congress. Still less did any 
one ever “drive a coach and six through it," as men 
do through human statutes, Felt or unfelt, the lash 
descends, and the blood is drawn at every stroke. 
"The moral trifles, as we exculpatingly term them to 
ourselves, are poison to our character, and we grow 
worse while we turn a deaf ear to the stifled remon- 
strances in our own breasts, Persistence in practices 
which we feel to be a descent below our proper mor- 
al level becomes the death-warrant to our nobility. 
‘The great axe of the guillotine falls, and the dripping 
head of our ideal tumbles into the basket. I know 
of no murder so pitiable and tragic, as this execution 
of the ideal in a young soul. Devastated France of- 
fers no spectacle to the eye of humanity more irre- 
trievably sad. He who has once learned to call any 
wrong a trifle, and to treat it as a permissible pecca- 
dillo, has entered a path which tunnels the twilight 
to emerge in night. What moral recuperations may 
be possible if longer term be allowed us in the 
Hereafter we dream of, it passes my skill to guess, 
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THE INDEX. 


not open our eyes without bebolding him; we can- 
not unseal our ears without hearing him; we can- 
not stir hand or foot without feeling him. In the 
stately periods of the eloquent Sea we hear eternal 
proclamation of the living God, the God that lives 
as truly in the shining spray that flashes with pris- 
matic splendor, as in the soul of Jesus that il- 
lumines the page of history with a tender glow. 
Truly, "the Sea hath spoken.” 

Look out upon the seething surface of the great 
deep; what a maze of shifting lines, what bewilder- 
ment of forms passing endlessly into each other, 
what confusion worse confounded of waves rising 
and falling and chasing each other ever the limit- 
less expanse! Can the mind conceive a better type 
of absolute disorder than this vast Isbyrinth of bil- 
lows? Yet this seeming type of lawlessness is 
really am instance, pre-eminent and astounding, of 
absolute harmony in apparent discord. Free as the 
waves may seem, they are controlled in every mo- 
tion by unvarying law. Twice every day the 
waters rise and sink ; the vast tidal waves, one on 
each side of the globe, follow the moon as faithful- 
ly as the flock follows the shepherd. No disorder 
there; the laws that rule the tides know no excep- 
tion, and all is perfect harmony. And so the waves 
obey the winds, though science cannot as yet formu- 
late the law. Expect no break in the grand pro- 
cession of the tides and waves; order which the be- 
holding eye cannot even in its elements comprehend, 
is perfectly maintained from the beginning to the 
end. 

Herein is God made manifest to the pondering 
soul. He is revealed in order, as no disorder could 
ever reveal him. The steady ongoings of Nature 
and of life disclose an ever-active Intelligence which 
the notion of miracle can but fatally obecure. God 
is law ; therefore there is no luck or chance or fortui- 
ty in Nature. God is love; therefore there is no 
luck, chance or fortuity in Life. The changeless 
order of things is only ORGANIZED BENEFICENCE; 
and to inculcate distrust of it by preaching miracle is 
secretly to bring back chaos to men's minds. Let 
others rest their faith in the interruption of law—I 
rest mine in ita absolute immutability; for in that 
alone can I behold such a manifestation of Being as 
ie worthy of my intelligent adoration, my boundless 
confidence and worship. If the course of this change- 
leas law, the preservation of this absolute order, ever 
seems to conflict with my individual happiness, let 
me regard my wild wishes as uninstructed folly, and, 
instead of pouring out frantic prayers tbat the wise 
law of God may bend to my blind wilfulness, let me 
rather strive to discern the real benevolence of that 
law. If at the core of all things there beats an inf- 
nite Heart, love is the motive of Jaw, and itself for- 
"hide the interruption of order for any fancied good of 
mine. In all the cares, wounds, and griefs of life, at 
last Time shows me the outflow of a fathomless 
Benignity, providing for me infinitely better than I 
ean comprehend. The experience of my life has 
taught me to feel no fear in the very Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, ard tocry with David of old, 
“Though thou slay me, yet will I trastin thee.” The 
mighty Sea before me, full ofan orderly motion which 

-God alone can comprehend, isa pledge to me that 
my life also is governed by the same Presiding 
Power, before which I stand untroubled and unafraid. 
The bewildering march of the billows, tossing and 
leaping in a wantonness which to man is madness, 
Dut to God is method, becomes a symbol of human 
life, imaging by the ebb and flood of its tides the sor- 
rows and joy that succeed each other in every hu- 
man experience. Oh for a profounder confidence 
that here, too, all is the wise method of encompas- 
sing Love, the ordainings of a Wisdom that controls 
our destiny with uuerring skill and fathomless ten- 
derness! "The Sea hath spoken,” and, heeding its 
tuition, my conviction grows deep and strong that 
we are forever embosomed in the omnipresent God. 

One more lesson only from the preaching of the 
Sea, kindred, yet perhaps not precisely the same. I 
have spoken of the tides, how constantly and regu- 
larly they obey their law, and how order and har- 
mony characterize their march around the globe. 
But I have not dwelt on what I might call the motive 
of this regularity, the mighty attraction of the Moon. 
"Visible or invisible—now a full, round sphere of 
silver, now gibbous, now a slender crescent, and now 
wholly dark—the Moon still finds the same faithful 
following from the Sea. Clouds and storms may 
hide it; the earth may eclipse it; the glare of day 
may swallow it up; yet unforgetfully the Ses yearns 


for-it and untiringly. pursues it. The beautiful orb 
in the heavens, changeful-s it is to our human eyes, 
changes not at all in the power of its attraction, but. 
down to the deepest depths moves the faithful Bea 
that loves it evermore. The mighty heart of the 
Ocean throbs without pause In constant fealty, and 
onward forever rolls the great tidal wave. What, 
profound suggestions do we find in this unswerving 
fidelity of the Sea! Whether to our feeble spiritual 
vision God appears or disappears, whether he hides 
in the stormy night of sorrow or the dazzling day of 
joy, our hearts may yet glow with a love for bim 
that shall make our actions true. Unlike the Sea, 
we are not constrained to follow him, or to live the 
godlike life against our willa; there is a margin left 
us for moral dereliction. Butall the more beautiful 
becomes our voluntary allegiance and fidelity, and if 
we heed the lesson, the Sea will not have preached 
to usin vain. The grand, free virtue of a soul obey- 
ing because it loves, is the high worship that is 
worthy of humanity; and in this unforced, sponta- 
neous tribute of faithful affection, is found a moral 
spectacle even more magnificent than the stately 
march of ocean tides. 

Such, friends, has been the instruction of the Sea, 
which I have tried to rehearse to you afresh, The 
omnipresence of Infinite Power and Love, embracing 
us close as the air we move in—the absolute har- 
mony and order of its working in the universe, and 
the inward repose that springs from s perception of 
this order—the divine beauty ofa life which freely 
and comprehendingly obeys, because it loves, the 
perfect law of God—these great truths, preached to 
me so eloquently by the roar of the surf along the 
beach, what could I do but preach to you sgain in 
feeble buman echoes ofits strains? They are: the 
grand burden of all my message from this desk; 
they can but clothe themselves in mew forms and il- 
lustrations, remaining essentially the same; they are 
the power and the peace of God, if taken into our 
hearts and made the law of our lives. “The Bea 
hath spoken," and in its solemn epeech are the audi- 
ble voicings of that Infinite Life of which the entire 
universe we know is but a broken syllable. Let us 
hear and heed! 


—— 
FAMINE - STRICKEN. 


[From the Dlustrated Christian Weekly, Mey 90.] 


We do notexpecteften to find in Tae INDRI 
anything to quote. It is the organ of “Free Relig- 
ion.” [t “recognizes no authority but that of reason 
and right" It accounts the transition from Christi- 
anity to Free Religion as even more momentous 
that of ancient Rome from Paganism to Christianity. 

i in common between such a Journal 
et ithas this much to commend 
of the same that 


it above some other 
ie name of Christ in order to 


it does not assume 
attack his i It disavows the title Christian, 


lt professes to have found a new religion. We are 
no longer in the dark 
mew phil h 


the meaning of this 
ly anti-Christ And 
better than a secret foe. 


finda what she thought was a living God is only a 
stone statue. There is no answering embrace; no 
heart. Like the child of the 


warm and ínspirinj 
le, she has asked for bread and her teachers 


ive given hers stone. Hear her pathetic plaint;— 

The preaching of many young ministers of this clasa [Free 
Religion| sts] seems a cold philosophical Intellectuality, with 
nothing for the heart, nothing for the yearninge of the spirit. 
They pray, but at the same time acknowledge that they use 
the term God as a mere personification, or as standing for 
the Moral Ideal; thua involving an inconsistency, and sp- 
parentlya want of honesty. Why use the form of prayer at 
all when it amount only to a pecles of Jugglery! Then, as 
to immortality, when the friend most essentia] to our earthly 
happiness passee from sight, and an inexorable silence stands 
opposed to our longings for continved communion; they 
have no word to give sufficient to rest our hearts upon and 
restore peaceful balance to our agontzed spirit. 

Here lee the embarrassment of many who are convinced 
that the only true and tenable ground in religione matters 
Hes outeide of the Bible and Christianity, and fe to be found 
sione fn the teachings of nature and the instincts of our own 
sonla. From earliest days accustomed to exercise Implicit, 
unquestioning faltà In God, heaven, and Immortality, us 
taught in thelr churches, they feel in great degree bereft of 
that which gave support under trials and an tmperus to effort, 
snd find In comparison a cold, barren emptiness. Life seeme 
robbed of ite stimulus. The iron clutches of despair seem 
about to selze upon them, and they are ready to cry out In 
thelr perplexity, “Why live any longer?” . . . Iam glad 
you promise to define, “What ís Free Religioni" trust you 
will show what scope, If any, it has beyond its exercise npon 
humanity, and what is the corner-stone of rest and trast for 
the spirit, as Jesus le In the Christian scheme. 

There is not in the Bible a more pathetic story 
than that of Ishmsel and Hagar, There is some- 


.tain. There is something inexpresstb! 


thirst, 
close 


“him for one of the 'Radieale! or 


ing inexpressibly touching in the picture of the 
tier blinded by.her tears, and driven by her de- 
ir away from her God, laying her child down to 
le of thirst, close by the side of a springing foun- 
Y touching in 
this story of a woman, whose heart hungers for a 
personal Christ, robbed of him, and stricken with 
ing out for some fountain of life, while 
side, unheard by her, stands the Ineffa- 
ble One,saying, “Come unto me and ye shall find rest 
unto your Tol" It is pitiful! pitiful! this dying of 
the dove that finds no rest for the sole of her foot; 
this yearning of a famine stricken heart in the desert 
experiences of a Christless religion, 

“What is the corner-stone of rest and trust for the 
spirit in ‘free religion,’ as Jesus is in the Christian 
scheme?" Consider well this question, you that 
would have Christ depart out of our coasts. Consid- 
er jt well, you that are drawn on to follow after 
this shadow of a shadow, this mimge of a land of 
rest, this old, old infidelity that christens itself with 
a new name to escape the well-deserved odium that 
attaches to the mournful history of its past, 


[The best answer to the above article will boan- 
other letter from the same accomplished lady who 
wrote the above-quoted extract; which we print with 
her permission. It is dated May 21, and slthough 
quite long, deserves publication in full, as we think 
our readers will themselves conclude after reading 
w= 

~I have Just read in the last INDEx the communication from 
Mr. Howard, headed ‘Rationalistie Mcthodiem,” together wih 
your comments upon it. Yonr assertion as to the ‘decay of 
‘Methodist Ideas" reminds me of a convereation I had In the 
care last December with a highly intelligent gentleman, who, 
1 found, wae a clergyman of the Methodist denomization, and 
‘an oficer of tbe Methodist Institution at —, Conn. 

He took a seat beside me, and, being very kind and gentle- 
manly in manner, I readily reeponded to his genla) manner tn 
Introducing some conversation. — suggested to him Prest- 
dent Edwards, whom he recognised as one of the great spirits 
of his age, but at the same time expressed surprise that ho 
could entertain ench religions views as be did. 

Conversation went on. I, with some hesitation at frat, 
venturing to express my own convictions, was gradually drawn 
along to the utterance of the most startling ideas of Free Ro 
ligion. Although expressing an inability to see the truth of 
some of them, with many he agreed, und was not shocked 
‘with any of them. He volunteered the remark, that, with my 
estimate of those views, it was right and good that I should 
cherish them, 

‘Tfound at length that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
was ono that had greatly exercised bia own mind, and that 
he could not possibly reconcile it with his ideas of God as 
a loving Father, He dwelt very feelingly upon this subject, 
He eaid it had come up for diecnselon to a great extent in the 
‘Mothodlst Church, and was destined to shake ft fo {ta centre; 
that It would go through the whole body, and T think he pre- 
dicted would divide it into two portion: 

Itwasall surprising to.me,as I did not know there was 

any tendency of that kind in the denomination. And it 
seemed to mea very significant fact that tbfe gentleman, who 
ras evidently a scholarly person, and one ' who oogsplad an 
important position inthe Methodiet Churéh, sheuld expesss 
such liberal and progressive idess ashe had uttered in the 
coursa of our conversation. “For rome ttme, tndeed, I'took 
"InSdele' of the dsy. 
Axd zow I have my pen in hemd;ss Lam sitingin fe 
night-watches, occasionally ministering to a sick friend, Lam 
tempted to talk on to you a little more. If you have not time 
to read further, my good friend, Just throw aside'this 
missive. 

l'wonld say to you that I have just retamned to this place, 
where my Ixpzxrs have been accumulating since the firstof 
January; and It te with great enjoyment that 1 sm resülag 
them up tothe present time. The fresh, live, rational views 
Tfind in them are like a glass of tce-water to the travelleria‘a 
hot, dusty railroad car. I have fallen In withivory little ofthe 
spirit of Free Religion since I have bean away from hereand 
have scarcely seen a numberof Tux Inpmx, The only eub- 
scribers I have been able to eecure are Mr. —, of —, ad 
Mr.—, of ——, Both of these are men quite advanced f 


„years, and tt ta as pleasant se ft 1o rare to find. persons of age 


entirely emancipated from preconceived opinions. The for- 
mer gentleman was one of the most zealous founders and sup- 
Porters of the Tabernacle Church In New York. He has be- 
some entirely fres, and entertains the broadest and mott 
rationalistic views. This, in à man who In mature life woold 
sell the carpeta on bis floors to raise money for orthodox for- 
eign missions, le certainly remarkable. . . . 

In Philadelphia I heard the saintly Dr. -Furnesa preach; bot 
the beauty of his spirit was somewhat obscured to me by his 
taking the ground, In his Eseter sermon, of the reearreetion 
of the body of Christ by miracle. Itscems to me wonderful 
that persons who get freo from many old dogmas are yet held 
in bondage by othere that consistency would require them to 
discard. 

In Washington I was told that Unitariantom was not respect- 
able. I went to the Methodist Church, where the Preeldent 
attende, and was eorry he could be refreshed for his ordinary 
duties by nothing better than the terrible pictures drawn by 
Dr, Newman of the agonies of wicked men. T attended ser- 
vice at the ritualistic churches ef St.John, in Washington, 
and St. Luke, in Baltimore. I felt myself much mare in 
Sympathy with the Catholic Cathedral worship than with 
those aping Imitations of professed Protestants, with their 
chotr of white robed boys, and thelr symbolic colors of par- 
ple, white, yellow, etc., for their different seasons, And—ss 
I told the accomplished and interesting Father Mullsby, of 
the Jesuit College in Georgetown—if my religious faith were 
not as it is, should Jola the communion of Bome, as alone 
consfetent with taking authority ae a gulde, 

‘The worship atthe Synagogue of the Reformed Jews fn 


eg 


Baltimore, va& UY Inspiring, Ir was almost entirely lyri- 
cal; anà the DOF*S Of mnele from the organ. [n concert with 
the rich voles? Of the German cholr, and In -response to the: 
intonations of tt presiding priest, seemed to call for the up- 
Ming of the everlasting doore, that the King of Glory might 
camein. It gave the impression of pure thelatic worship. . . 

‘May 35. T have now finished roading up the back Ixpaxae- 
Your discourses on the ‘Warmth of Free Religion.’ in answer 
timy queetionings; written In astate of suxiety and mental 
prest, which had been for months oppressing me, I find 
‘tenly warming, cheering, and rostfu) In thelr influence. And, 
A tony add, perfectly in harmony with the spiritual condition 
‘apo which I had already been indneted by your teachings 
and influence since the date of that letter. There les rest, a 

Jey even, In thus threwing oneself upon the bosom of the 

Universal, the Infinite, and working ou as part and parcel of 
Me ‘Stupendous Whole,” in full faith that what we can 
find to do hore to-day, in harmony with, and fartherance of, 
the groat principles of Nature which we are able to dioover, 
smust be wisest and dest, come what will to us, In oar com- 
paratively atomic relation 10 the whole. 

Ax axoeljence of these views, I think, consists in this, that 
they tend to quench that feverish self-consclousness, and give 
we place to that refined selfisbnese, which come from making 
one's own happiness in the Hereafter the chief pivot on which 
action turns, A more profound humility, that fs, a Juster es- 
timate of one's own individuality, le another reault of 
these views.. 


Hoping, etc., very truly yours.” 

Bince we have published this beautiful letter 
omitting only a few private references) as un illus- 
tration of the natural influence of the ideas of Free 
Religion, not on the mind alone, but on the heurt aa 
so, it is necessary for our purpose to add that we 
never. met its author bot once, and then only for & 
few moments, ina crowd, after the delivery of a 
public lecture. Nothing, therefore, is to be set 
down to the account of personal friendship—every- 
rather, to the great inspiration and soothing 

‘Ki 


[From tho San Franeleco Examiner, July 14.) 4 
Mrs. Stanton delivered her lecture on “Marriage 


and: Maternity” yesterday afternoon, before’ an au- 
dienge com] xclusive of ladies, if we exce 
the Chronicle reporter, to whom we are indebted for 


‘the extracts subjoined, The leeture ‘has in it Bo- 
many good points, so much of sound advice to female 
humanity, that it would be wrong to confine it to'the 
smalt cirele ef `those Mo uen rinde to a , 
Present at ite delivery. We lv give space 
our columns to the most important subjects treated, 
Délieving thx& the dissemination of such {nforms-+ 
tion will work benefit to every one of our lady 
subscribers. Mrs. Stanton says :— 

“We: must ‘educate our daüghters in this order: 
Firet—To regard their own lives and bodies, and the : 
Isws, which govern them. Second—Their duty as 

mts, - Thed—Their duties as citizens — Fourth— 

o aupply life with its luxuries and-fopperies, But. 

now we reverse this order, Our daughters learn mu- 
aic and worsted; and silly arts and accomplishments ; 
at mota thonght.or word is given to their develop-. 
ment as wives, a8 methers, or as citizens. We, who. 
have:reached and passed middle life, cannot-do much 
im this: matter, as, concerne-ourselves y but we can for i 
our obildren—to train and teach them that their com- 
ing lives wH} find grand positions in thelr various 
spheres. I would have motbers feel thay, their.daagh- + 
ters have full and equal rights in all things with their 
Dbiothers ; and' that they are entitled to be so consid- 
ered in. the world's opinion. It isa divine right of 
"woman that she may do, and do rightly, whatever it 
io right that mam may do. 
idea that woman. is weak inherently is a grand 
‘She is physically weak because she ne- 
jects: her bathi she violates every law of 

nature and hen God—because she dresses in a 
way that would kill aman I feel it to be my mis- 
sion £o arouse every woman to bring up her daughter 
without. breaking herup in doing so. Our female 
idea of dress is all wrong. My girlhood was spent 
mostly in the open air.. T early imblbed-theidea that 
a gin) waa just as good as a boy, and I carried it out. 
I would walk five miles before beakfast, or ride ten 
‘on horseback. After I was married I wore my cloth- 
ing sensibly, The weight bung alone on my shoul- 
ders, I never compressed my body out of its natural 
shape, My first four children were born, and I suf. 
fered ‘little, I then made up m; it 
was totally unnecessary for me to suffer at all, so I 
dressed lightly, every day, lived as much as 
ible in the open air, ate no condimenta or spices, 
Kens quiet, listened to music, looked at pictures, read 
poetry, The night before the birth of the child I 
walked three ; .. The child was born without a 

icle of pain. I bathed itand dressed it, and it 
weighed ten and a half peas. The same day I 
dined with the family. Everybody said I would i 
surely die, but I never had a relapse or one moment's 
inconvenience from it. 


E 


‘Another idea: It is of more importanee what kind 
of child we raise than how many. It fe betes le 
è have 


roduce one lion than twelve jaci 
hs Jacindsges enough ; let, ai recur business. . 

ju] our great statesmen, Clay, Webster, and otb- 
ers like them; had only had the society of refined and 
-ednentod. women, they " € have, i t did; 
looked upen women only in a phys ight. If men 
have Tolle for wives, they will seek the soeiety of in- 


1 
tellectual ‘courtesans, è must hare a new type of + 


TDIEXCEOLINÜDIERE. 


womanhood: Wented dt merg they gold. Courte- 
sans ruled France and brought her to ruin. Cour'e- 
sans wil] rule this country unlesa woman rises to ker 
troe dignity. The old idea Ae oak and MA is 
pretty, but it is mere poetry: the-emergericies of life 
prove ita falsity—the lightaing strikes them :both 
alike.” 


“DOCTORS DIFFER: 


[The following two extracts, one taken from the- 
Chicago New Covenant: (Universalist) and the other 
from the Pittsburgh Christian Radical (Evangeli-- 
cal) will go well together. Which is the more lib- 
eral?—Ep.] 

The horrors: of the recent French Revolution 
were a logitimate result of sce} . Gen. Henry, 
the insurgent chief, captured at Chatillon, was asked 
before his execution if he wonld see a priest. Here 
was a rare opportunity to make an impressive 
speech; nor was it allowed to pass unimproved. 
“No,” said Henry; "I believe in no God—none of 
us do; we are of the universal and atheistical repub- 
lic. Why should I waste my time by sesing any 
priest?” " Radicalism focalizes in anarchy, thus 
proves that it is illegitimate as & process of thought, 
and as an exponent of truth unreliable. All forms 
of scepticism and infidelity are fraught with mis- 
chief, "By their frits ye shall know them.” Don't 
pester yourself, reader, with uncertain but 
wait and watch narrowly the practical result. “A 
good tree bringeth forth good fruits." — Neu Covenant. 


Oftheiratbeism much ado has been made. For 
this they have been freely anathematized by the 
press, rebstons and secular, And atheists they are 
in name, and perhaps, as far as may be,in practice. 
We make no apology, God knows, for their blood; 
and diabolical excesses, for their blasphemies po 
sacrilegious enactments against religion. But still 
Sey ant men, and their conduct must find ils expla- 
nation in some other more valid cause than the mere 
love of cold-blooded diabolism. The history of 
their insurrection will yet be written, and its true 
logic given. 

now while we make no apology for their nn- 
recedented licentiousness, cruelty and their dread- 
hostility to:God and n, neither do we make 
an apology for those proscriptive and bigoted relig- 
lons that wrong and ruin men, For we know of no 
more crue! and devilish thing than a religion that con: 
sista'of' priestoraft, and that in the name of the great . 
God loving Father of all undertakes to trench 
upon fdge the rights and liberties of ‘the 
humblest souls—that in she game of the. blessed and 
pi ying Christ sets up the rack and the stake and 
fida "the inquisition, either physical, mental or’ 
spiritual. 

Our most solemn conviction is that the Commune 
—its Irregulation, its repudiation of ‘God, Its down-' 
right atheism—is the logical result.of. priesteraf the t 
legitimate outcome.of papal tyranny, the fruitage. of 
8 religion that in Gód's name and Christ's prose ; 
robbed, over-rode and heki commerein the minds 
and consciences of men. 

And if the Xen MM shot Reed and 
priests and let it'not be forgotten thatin the» 
name of religion—of Christ and God—St. Bartholo- 
mew was made a of carnival and: blood: EX 


rannpus and! bigoted religion will ‘always 
Suhel Chrcauam Radial 

SOCIETY OF “NATURAL SCIENCE—CORREN-' 
Pe*sDENCK. 


(From the Toledo Blade, August 94.] 


Epitor BLADE —A call numerously signed by the 
members of the Toledo Sotiety of Natural Sciences 
having beun given to the. Rer, F. E. Abbot, juest- 
ing that he would deliver a lecture before the as- 
sociation duting its winter or fall course, the follow- 


is his reply: 
BE M TorEpo, Aug. 19, 1861. 
Messrs. E. H. Fitch, Frank Drake, and others, mem- 
bers of the Toledo Society of Natural Science: 
Gentleman ;—Pleags accept my thanke for the cour- 
teous invitation you have extended to me to 
before your Society. _I hasten to reply on the same 
day that It has reached me. 

n with your wish as privately express- 
ed to me by the Secretary of the Society, I will select 
as my subject a question which is exci universal 
attention at and.will entitle it—The Ascent 
of Man, or the Evolution Hypothesis as applied to 
the Human Species.” 


Private ents oblige me to name either Oc- 
tober 17th, or ber 5th, as the time of the lec- 
ture, leaving to you the choice between these two 
dates and the selection of a suitable place. Regret- 


ting that I cannot name an earlier day in accordance 


with your suggestion, and hoping that no Inconven- 
ience will result to you, I am. 


ery truly yours, 
T E. Aso. 
TorEDo, Aug. 22, 1871. 
Rev. F. E. Assor: Dear Sir—We would name 
December 5th as the day for the lecture, the Bo- 
ciable of our asseeiation falling .on the-17th. of Oc-^ 
tober. ‘Yours, 
J F.H. Frron, 
Bearetary Toledo Boeiety:ef Na X 


Voices fromthe Zeople. 


|zxrHAcTÉ FROM LETTERS.) 


—— ——— 
——"Iam in tbe same boat with you, so long as 

rou do not advocate any creed. Thestand taken by 

foncure D. Conway, in England, against any creed 
meets my views exactly; and whether there [sa God 
outside of Nature or not, so long as-he does not manl- 
fest him or herself to man, so as to be unmistakably 
understood, I consider it beyond the capacity of man 
to fathom. If there is a God who takes izance 
of the sctions and affairs of man, his omnipotence 
would have ordered a better and more harmonious 
state of things; his benevolence wonld have 
vented such tremendous: wars and human 'sufferi 


pi 
prevented all possibility of confilet, and the known 
and unknown suffer of the human family. Read- 
Ing the Bible and praying to the anknown ighty 
God to give me light, thirty-five or forty years ago, 
terminated (against my di and expectations) in 
making me-a con! disbeliever in the creed doc- 
trines of all denominations and sects, and of there 
being any divine ‘revelation whatever to man out- 
side of the laws of Nature—which are~inherent, self- 
existing, eternal, and always in harmony, never con- 
fing, Té similar harmony I desire that the whole 


of humanity may arrive, which my Judgment tells 
me must Ue entirely by intelligence, if ever—tive 
from all sectarian blas or creeds, or written revela- 


tions purporting to have come from God.” 


—“I enclose my subscription for the ensuing 
year, Though I hardly know how to spend the time 
necessary to glance at many of the papers that come 
to me, yet I should be very unwilling to be without. 
Tug IxpEX. If this time needs anything, it is cour- 
age, back-bone, and t sincerity. Such qualities 
are the salt that will yet save a world that just now 
seems levilward, with accelerated velocity, I 
say ‘seems,’ for the motion in that direction is not 
real but apparent, What would the orthodox of 
Edwards’ day have said to R. H. Howard's treatment 
of Total Depravity, in your Dec. 24th issue, No. 52 ? 
Your excellent note does the work faithfully, and 
with one remorseless blow shattera the pleasant re- 
treat an evangelical is building for himself. How 
strange it is that mem with brains, who -are combat- 
ting these errors, will allow these orthodox to shift 
the position, to change the base; to plant themselves 
on natural ground;and then say sey are orthodoz | 
Why cari't the libéral free-thinkers hold them up to 
clear, sharp definitions? Much of. the foroe of the 
argument against their system is fost, because they 
mlarepresent it, and the young people ofthe present 
day really do not know how horrible in its real en- 
sence it fs." 

——"'We take the most radical rs of tlie day, 
but-none:brings more digestible mater to cnt 
UH it is bezler known and properly eppreciad hy al, 
til it is better known and. L by 
the wish ofyour time” PP des 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finest IxDxPENDEXT Sotuerr.—The regular meetings of 
this Soclety will be held forthe present In GxRXAx Hart, 8t. 
Clair S1., bn Sunday evenings, aT o'clock. The public are 
invited to attend. 


‘Tax WitsvRN FUND. --Additional-donatlone for Miss Cora 
Wilbarn are as followa:— 


M. Hruacir: Franklin, Pa., $140 

G Moxan, De m 100 

N. HaezxwAN, A E 

A; COCHRAN, EN SS 100 

ET. p Sa im 
RECEIVED, 


Recent Discussions rx Scrence, PHILOSOPRY, AND Monats, 
By Henpenr Srexcan, Author of "First Principles,” “The 
Principles of Blology," “The Principles of Psychology, "ete. 
New York: D. APPLETON & Co, 40 & 831 Broadway. 18:1. 
Timo. pp. 24. 

A Fouxpation AND Prans IwermUCTION or "HE SAYTNG Doc- 
TRINE OPoUm Loup Jesoa CEBIT, BRIEFLY COXPILED PROM 
mme Wokp or Gop. Translated from the Duich Language 
into the. German, together with other Inetructive Treatises 
written by the Author of this ‘Foundation,’ which were for- 
merly published separately, but here appended, and the 


by I. Dawn. Ror, 
Kast King St., Lancaster, Pa. 


‘bilsbed by Eras Baia & Co., No. 6, 

1863. 1$mo. pp. 490. 

Thx lx.cernariNG Miunox, og 4 FUNDAMENTAL ILLUSTRATION 
oF Cumiet's Szaqow oN THE Mount. For all Lovers of the 
Truth, and to promote thelr observance of the Doctrines of 
our Lord.and Saviour Jonus Christ. By Jouw Hena. Trans- 
lated from the German, Lancaster, Pa.: Published by Ert- 
as Bana & Co, 1868, lémo. pp. 360, 

Nos/RexrxNCE ‘AsseRren: Ot the Kingdom of Christ and 
the Kingdom of this World Separated, and No Concord Be- 
tween Christ aod Belial. In Two Paris. By Daxiet Mus- 
ens. Lancaster, Pa.: Eras Banu & Co, Publishers. 
Pransoué rnm, Printers. 184. pp.74. 

TuéuxirzG, As Performed by Edwin Booth, Henny L. Hor- 
‘Tox, Publisher, 680 Broadway, pp. 88, Price 86 Cents. 

Tus Lies Oww Masasma: ' Edited by Mrs. M. Come 
Braxp. Indianapolis, Beptamber, 1973- 


THE INDEZ. 


Poetry, 


DIES NATALIS: 
TUNE M, 1871. 


Oh mother with the ebon hafrt 

‘To thee thy dreamy boy has brought 
Hia timid verses, poor and bare, 

‘The firat fraita of his childish thought; 
And thou, with amile of tender grace 

And look of mother-love divine, ~ 
Betrest fn alabaster vase 

Hia drooping little colnmbine. 


Oh mother with the silver hair! 
To thee the bearded man has come, 
And husky einga of visions fair, 2 
Dear memories of his boybood's home— 
Singe of that far, love-hallowed time, 
Singa tll the blinding tear-drop starts; 
A simple violet, take his rhyme, 
And set It in thy heart of hearts. 


The 3udex. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1871. 


ASTERISK. 


The Editor of Tux Inpex does not hold himself responsible 
Sor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
"are open for the free discussion of all qusstions included under 
ta general purpose. 

No notice will de taken of anonymous communications. 


TE For Special Notices see eighth page. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


CarrzAL $100,000. Bmanzs Eícm $100. 

No subscription is payable until $30,000 shall have been 
aubscribed; and then only ten (10) per cent. will be payable 
annually. No indebtedness can be incurred in any current 
year by the Astoctatlon beyond ten (10) per cent. of the stock 
at that time actually enbscribed. Subscriptions are respect- 
folly solicited from all friends of Free Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
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Can any of our readers see the point to 
this little joke of Zion’s Herald? Either 
the editor or the compositor must have just 
returned from an anti-prohibitory-law '*love- 
feast” :— 

The Infidel Inder is not against the New York riot, 
and fancies only fee raion can put down such Pa- 
pist blood-thirstiness. To charge on Protestantism 
such a tendency, is as far wrong as for the one bun- 
dred thousand New York Romanists to chai 
riot on the two hundred Orangemen. But this free- 
religion binds Justice as bad as it does faith. 


THE INDEX TO ITS FRIENDS. 


According to announcement, a meeting of 
the Directors of the Index Association was 
held in this city on Ang. 29, a majority of 
the Board being present. Mr. E. Bissell 
was elected chairman, and Mr. P. H. Bate- 
son secretary. The following list of perma- 
dent officers was elected : 

Presment—T. W. Higginson. Vice- 
Presipent—F. E. Abbot. SEcRETARY—P. 
H. Bateson. TzrAsUuRER—A. E. Macomber. 

Measrs. C. Cone, E. Bissell, and A. K. Butts 
were appointed a special committee to ob- 
tain subscriptions to the stock of the Asso- 
ciation. Messrs. A. E. Macomber and F. 
E. Abbot were appointed a special commit- 
tee to draft by-laws for the Board of Direc- 
tors. Mr. P. H. Bateson was appointed 
general business agent. The Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer were appointed an 
executive committee for the transaction of 
ordinary business. The meeting was then 
adjourned. 

The Index Association is thus completely 
organized. More than half of the fifty 
thousand dollars required have been sub- 
scribed within two months after the publi- 
cation of the project, and these the very 
worst months of the year for any enterprise. 
Four months remain, and these are the best 
months of the year for such an enterprise as 
this. Provided fifteen thousand dollars more 
shall be subscribed outside of Toledo, parties 
here staud ready to subscribe the re- 
maining ten thousand dollars. Active and 
systematic efforts will be made to secure the 
subscription of these fifteen thousand dol- 
lars; and it should not be forgotten that 
hitherto very little effort of this kind has 
been made. What has been subscribed ont- 
side of Toledo is almost entirely the sponta- 
neous response of friends. The generous favor 
thus shown to our project is highly grati- 
fying to the local friends of Taz Inpex, and 
they are sanguine of the result. Ultimate 
success is not only possible, butin the high- 
est degree probable; and if brain, will, and 
zeal can win it, it will be won. 

With greatly strengthened faith in the 
feasibility of a plan which has been most 
wisely and carefully matured, and which is 
already more than half aecomplished, we 
venture to make another direct appeal to our 
friends, snd to urge those who, although 
well disposed, have not had sufficient confi- 
dence in the scheme to act in its support, to 
step forward now. There are but few of our 
subscribers who cannot afford to pay ten 
dollars a year to support a cause in which 
they heartily believe; yet that is all that is 
required by subscription to a single share. 
Hundreds and hundreds of our subscribers 
have written to us in terms of enthusiastic 
approval of our work; now is the time to 
prove that these words were not empty wind. 
It will be impossible to address many of 
them personally ; nor do we choose to do s0— 
it being no part of our purpose to impor- 
tune. All we intend is to acquaint our 
friends frankly with the true state of the 
case, sure that those who are in earnest will 
need no more. 

It has been urged upon us by several of 
those who are most deeply interested in the 
final establishment of Taz IwpEx on a per- 
manent basis, and who have themselves 
most largely subscribed to its stock, that 
we should consent to a voluntary agreement 
among the subscribera, to pay in the first 


assessments on their shares at once, and to 
cancel the condition requiring the raising of 
fifty thousand dollars. We have little doubt 
that nearly all, if not all, of the shareholders 
would acquiesce in this arrangement, which 
would guarantee the continuance of Tug 
Ixpex as now conducted. But we must de- 
cline to sanction this plan; and because we 
mean to treat our friends frankly, we will 
give our reasons publicly. 

For almost two years we have given our 
best energies and efforts to the editing of 
this paper. To do this work we have been 
obliged to postpone other work of a differ- 
ent and certainly no less important nature. 
But unless we can make Tux Inpex what it 
ought to be, itis not worth this sacrifice. 
Unless we can make it a great deal more 
than it has been or is now, we can devote 
our time to objects of more importance—we 
do not mean to us personally, but to the 
eause which is so much more important, 
than we are. Tue Inpex is only a means 
toanend. If we could find a better means, 
we should abandon it; and we shall find a 
better means, unless we can improve this. 

Thatis why we want a large fund to 
work with. Far less would sufiice to pay 
all deficits. But we aim at great results; 
and we want adequate tools. If we cannot 
make Tux Inpgx a great and mighty organ 
of Free Religion, so as to reach the heart and 
mind of the whole American people, we 
prefer to address a narrower audience ina 
different way. If we cannot make it the 
Liseeator AND Epucator or THE Masses, 
we prefer to speakto the few in another 
manner. If there is not enough zeal or self- 
sacrifice among radicals to give us the means 
to do the first thing, we prefer to attempt 
the other thing as best we may. In other 
words, we do not want to waste our life 
in building up an instrumentality which will 
not be ready for use before it is time to die. 
Twenty or thirty years of hard work would 
make Taz Inpex what we want it at last. 
Fifty or one hundred thousand dollars will 
do this in five years. If the money cannot 
be had, we have other work todo. But our 
conviction is rapidly growing strong that 
the money will be forthcoming, 

Friends, do you appreciate the necessity 
of a weekly paper going into every nook 
and corner of this land, kindling the spirit 
of freedom, waking the intelligence now 
hibernating in the sleep of superstition, eda- 
eating the people in the great principles that 
are as sure to be put to a tremendous test in 
the future as the sun is sure to rise to- 
morrow? It is the weekly paper that must 
do this work among the people. Books and 
magazines cannot do it. They are too cum- 
bersome and heavy. They are only auxili- 
aries. Itis the newspapers that are laying 
the foundations of America as it isto be. 
If you are determined to reach the people, 
you must do it through the weekly press. 
There is great need to-day of a weekly pa- 
per so strong, free, fearless, varied, and in- 
domitable in the cause of American ideas, 
that its yoice shall ring from ocean to ocean, 
and blow a blast like that of the fabled 
priests at Jericho, bringing down with a 
crash the hoary citadel of spiritual slavery. 
Prussia was wise enongh to educate her 
warriors for her great struggle a generation 
beforehand. Our struggle is to come, Are 
we so stupid or so sluggish as not to train 
our legions betimes? The duty is so great, 
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so pres&)Dg, as to justify and demand post- 
ponement of all ends more remote. For the 
sake of meeting it manfully, we are willing 
to put aside long-cherished objects that are 
very dear to us, and leave behind, how- 
ever regretfally, the “still air of delightful 
studies." We are willing to go into the 
great eternal battle of freedom against ty- 
ranny—but not without a weapon. We 
ask nothing but a sword. 

Give us money to make Tae INDEX 
known far and wide—to induce the ablest 
thinkers of the age to speak through its 
columns—to secure, by the co-operation of 
skilled assistants, the variety and vigor nec- 
essary to & popular paper—to enlarge the 
paper itself and secure the circulation it 
ought to have. If we only sought to make 
pleasant reading for cultivated and liberal 
minds, itis big enough now. But we seek 
for Tax Inpex influence and power, not for 
its own suke, but for the sake of the ideas 
that are its pole-star; and power and influ- 
ence have their necessary conditions. Size 
is one of them. Variety is. another. A 
great circulation is a third. There are 
others also. All, however, with one or two 
vital exceptions, are to be got with money. 
If you think Tue Iypex has already these 
“exceptions,” give it money, and we will be 
responsible for the rest. 


In the Moniteur Scientifique (we translate 
from a French quotation in Nature for July 
27), M. de Quesneville administers the fol- 
lowing magnificent rebuke to M. Paul de 
Saint-Victor, who had indulged himself in a 
fierce outburst of hatred against Prussia:— 
“Humanity wills that we forget. The wel- 
fare of the nations (which are brothers), rea- 
son, good sense, everything tells us that, in 
this war which has just ended, France ought 
to seek her revenge, not in the might of bru- 
tal force, but in social regeneration; and that 
she should require her genius to prove its 
superiority in the sciences, in letters, in the 
arts, and that there should be her only ven- 
geance, It is by this means that France is 
truly invincible, by this means that she 
must remain the great nation, the nation 
loved and preferred ; and not by a conflict 
of shells and chassepots.” What better il- 
lustration could one ask of the benign influ- 
ence of science on civilization than these 
magnanimous words? When the vanquished 
can thus allude to the victor, and transform 
the rage of defeat into the pacific emula- 
tions of science, art and literature, surely 
the friend of peace will see more hope of it 
in these elevating pursuits than in the 
preaching of a gospel which from the start 
has been a religion of blood. 


The admirable lecture of Mr. Voysey on 
the Bible, re-published in the last two 
numbers of Tae Inpex, has been thrown 
into tract form for more convenient circu- 
lation. Our readers can now judge of its 
merits for themselves, and we believe they 
will agree with us in regarding it as one 
of the best popular treatises on the subject. 
No better tract can be found for putting into 
the hands of those who deny all error and 
imperfection in the Bible. Clear, strong, 
brave, it is irrefutable in its main positions; 
and no better service could be done to the 
cause of liberal ideas than by circulating it 
everywhere. Price, ten cents asingle copy— 
fifty cents for six copies—one dollar for fif- 
teen copies, 


THE PRIEST AND THE PROPHET. 


HI. 

Society originates and progresses by 
means of the “great man,” but it progresses 
in sucha manner as gradually to outgrow 
the need of him, and finally to dispense with 
him entirely. He is merged in the rise of 
the people. Whether in politics or religion, 
we cannot tell how many “mute inglorions" 
prophets now hold their peace, or how many 
possible heroes pow go quietly about their 
daily business, because education, republi- 
canism, and free thought are grandly at 
work in a universal elevation of mind and 
condition, instead of in the production of ex- 
ceptional greatness to counteract general deg- 
radation. Sometimes a dearth of great men 
is complained of. But the greatness is dis- 
tributed; and those who are specially emi- 
nent are comparatively dwarfed by the 
higher general level of the community. 

This explains, in great part, the origin of 
the tendency to ascribe exceptional virtue 
and authority to the past, The past gains 
to a superficial view by contrast with the 
present, because the dominating power and 
character which were then massed ina few 
colossal figures are now distributed in a gen- 
eral elevation, The rilla of influence flow 
surely and on all sides from a table land 
which has a higher general level than the 
mountain range, but shows none of the 
towering peaks which solemnly crown the 
horizon from a lower point of observation. 
The tendency to magnify the pastis thus a 
natural one at all times, inherent in the very 
laws of progress and of reminiscence. In 
the natural course of historical development 
the present must always appear devoid of 
the exceptional glories which illustrate 
the past; and, within limits which mankind 
seems not yet to have reached, it will be the 
most enlightened and advanced classes of 
people who will be the most devoted and 
submissive to past greatness and authorit; 
because among them the more equable di: 
tribution of power will make its extraordi- 
nary concentrations in elder days seem more 
admirable and more mighty. "Thus it is not 
the Roman Catholic, but the average Pro- 
testant Christian who is most ruled by past 
authority and least able to explain the pres- 
ent by his creed. 

Now it isthe business of the priest to 
maintain and enforce this advantage and 
authority of the past. Natural development, 
unhindered by the passions and “inventions” 
of men, would provide a road of easy slope 
and gradual ascent from the contrasts of the 
mountain range to the equable atmosphere 
of the table land. It would be a change as 
noiseless and steady as the slow accumula- 
tions of differences by which species are 
transmuted. But among men whose sphere 
of individual determination quite puts under 
its feet the sphere of specific unconsciousness 
and uniformity, new conditions, mental and 
moral, necessitate new methods of progress, 
and compel the order of Nature to find a way 
to utilize selfishness and passion. How this 
is done it is difficult to see even in the cases 
most minutely submitted to our observation; 
and, in the whole, in the order of providence 
over all mankind, we are perhaps more ig- 
norant of it than of any other subject what- 
ever. But one thing is clear, namely, that the 
“passions and virtues” by which prieste and 
others resist thenatural levelling movement of 


society, cannot be utilized without pain and 
privation; and though, by mysterious ways, 
they may conduct to still higher abodes than 
the unhindered transit could attain, it is 
through sufferings, terrors, and cruelties that, 
at the time, seein only the most horrible ca- 
lamities. The priest resists the quiet growth 
which would lead, in peace, to independence, 
and the changes become violent and convul- 
sive. Free association to discuss and reason 
would create individuality and the sense of 
responsibility; societies would gradually be 
formed, but quite peaceably, to represent and 
teach dissenting schemes, and then would 
be united to protect freedom, while the clash 
of controversy would develop truth. In- 
stead of this, violence and suffering mark 
the course of progress; and however these 
may mysteriously minister to the end, the 
end is that they shall cease; that a noble 
brotherhood and fellowship shall prevail 
among men, which all shall recognize to be 
better than the prevalence of any doctrine 
whatever; that the selfishness of devotion to 
a creed or an authority shall be replaced by 
the simplicity and charity of devotion to 
truth, whatever that may be; and that the 
priest shall utterly disappear, remembered 
only as a distorted shape in the early eras 
of the moral crention. 

What will then remain? The prophet? 
No; but a prophetic society. Iam tempted 
to quote Emerson's lines,— 

“When the State-hou: 
‘When the Church le 


Then the perfect State le com 
The republican &t home." 


3. V. B. 
+ 
SCIENTIFIC SOLVENTS. 


We well remember to have known in the 
West a family that used no remedy for the 
ille that flesh is heir to but “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral.” It was their panacea—equally a 
specific for corns, colds, or colic—fifteen 
drops, every half hour or a0, was warranted 
to cure. The simple paterfamilias almost 
worshipped his bottle of Cherry; he swore 
to live and die by it, and die by it several of 
hie children did,so said his neighbors, Still 
it never shook his faith in his Lord 
Ayer. 

Since that we have seen many Dr. Quacks 
with their patent, medicines worshipped, al- 
most deified, by simple folk who must or 
will have a “Savior,” and it seems to us 
that scientists are likewise often prone to a 
similar boundless faith in some one univer- 
sal solvent, or panacea, for the errors or 
ills of mind. Death ir bad, said the al- 
chemists; therefore there must be rome Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, some extract of Buchu, or, 
as they called it, elixir vite, in Nature, which 
will insure the drinker’s life forever. But 
they wasted their lives in the effort to pre- 
serve them. And as there must be some one 
“cure-all,” so they imagined there must be 
some one turn-all, some philosopher's stone 
that, when once discovered, would transmute 
all the baser metals into gold. And they 
burned gold and alembic too, in their vain 
search for the magic stone, 

In astrology we see the belief, not merely 
in the general influence of the celestial bodies 
on the life and destiny of men, but in the 
one “lucky star” for every person—some- 
times it was an unlucky star, or the wander- 
ing moon. 

The first geologist attempted to explain 
all the past changes of the earth’s strata 
upon one principle. Buckle tellaus how 


Werner, in Gern 
great changes through which the earth had 
passed, were due to the action of water." 
"The action of water was thus his “scientific 
solvent" of all difficulties. But Hutton, in 
Scotland, had his different oneidea. Werner 
explained all by water ayd Hutton by fire., 
Fire, not water, was his solvent, Esch was, 
partly right and partly wrong. Says 
Buckle—“Both were essentially one-sided; 
both paid a too exclusive attention to one of 
the two principal agents which have altered 
and are still altering the crust of the earth; 
both reasoned from those agents, instead of 
reasoning to them, and both constructed 
their system without sufficiently studying 
the actual and existing facts.” 

And this very criticism which Buckle 
makes of these one-sided theorists can be 
made of him. He has his hobby—his one 
great universal solveut. He takes for the 
whole truth what is only a part of it, though 
s great part of it. He sees clearly the 
influence that invention and discovery have 
had in advancing civilization, and then 
jumps to the conclusion that the intellectual 
are the only progressive forces, and that the 
moral nature—that sympathy, conscience, 
sense of right, duty, justice, &c., are sta- 
tionary. Ifhe had studied "actual and ex- 
isting facts,” he must have seen that the 
standard of morals is advancing; that not 
only the intellectual but also the moral 
“thoughts of men are widened by the process 
of the suns.” If intellect gives conscience 
opportunity, so also does conscience give 
intellect opportunity. Beth are progressive. 

"The important discovery of the correlation 
and.conservation of the physical forces has 
put men keenly on the scent of mind itself. 
Itis an easy thing to name mind “force,” 
and then link it in theory with the physical 
and chemical and vital forces. From the 
study of the relation of these three forces, 
the mind gets such a headlong momentum 


toward unity that it becomes most natural, 


and egay to christen mind “force,” and, eo 
complete the beautiful circle. But this is 
the, very reason why we halt and say, let 
us see your “actual and existing facts.” 
We are,suspicious of these universal so)- 
vents., We remember that the passion for 
“beautiful circles” was one of the chief ob- 
stacles to Kepler’s astronomical suocesa, 
and we say that we will not believe that 
life is a circle, or a triangle, or anything else, 
until it is proved. You may assume it, to 
aid experiment, if you like; but don’t try to 
put off upon us your assumptions for 
proof. 

‘Two centuries and a half ago the circula- 
tion of the blood was discovered, and “the 
first result of it,” says Lecky, “was a school 
of medicine which regarded man simply 
as an hydraulic machine, and found the 
principle of every malady in imperfections 
of circulation." Blood-letting became the 
remedy for every disease. This generation 
has discovered that man has got nerve- 
cells, and, true to its habit, denies that man. 
is an “hydraulic machine;" but following 
the channels of nerves instead of the chan- 
nels of blood, off they goat lightning speed, 
and now proclaim, with the voice 
and command ofa prophet, that man is a 
great nervous machine, that the “eye is an 
abstraction,” thought a motion of nerve- 
cells, mind the function of brain—that.poe- 
try and potatoes are merely different states 


y, "assumed that all the | 


THE LINODCEME. 


of one universal foree. Beantifnl cimolel 
Now we wonld by- no means deny that 
mind may be thus caught in pincers and 
bottled up in, aleghol; but before we take 
any great amount of stock in this scientific, 
solvent, we demand to see—not electricity. 
changed to heat or light—but any given, 
amount of these changed into an, equivalent, 
amount of thought, and vice versa. Weare 
ready for facts, whatever they are, but we 
demand facts. It was Goethe, I believe,, 
who said he didn't need to go around the 
whole world to know that the stars were 
everywhere above his head. We are more 
sceptical, We insist on seeing every single 
star. He would, we think, if he had lived 


in this generation of “scientific solvents.” 
W. E. 8. 


“We could never see the virtue of the boast which 
is so often made by the papers and inea, that 80. 
large a portion of their pages is original. Such original- 
ity isoften maintained at the expense of the worth. The 
best exchanges of our acquaintance are by no means, 
those which have the greatest amount of original 
matter, There is more of editorial tact and talent re- 
quired to make Tope and practical. selections, than 
is eel por tion by the poid of 1k vaunt- 
ing oi papers, who seem to require originality 
as the only requisite for a good periodic, A good 
newspaper is always dependent on other resources 
than its own. And the tof a periodical that it is 
entirely original, is too often like the boast of a libra-, 
ry if it should claim to have the productions of oul 
‘one author.” — Quoted in the Seasic icle from Ez? ' 


But we do “see the virtue” ‘of the paper 
which honestly gives due credit for its select- 
ed articles, and refuses to palm them off up- 
on the unsuspecting public as original. A 
contrary couree is both lying and theft. But 
journalism, like war, reverses all moral rules; 
and men who in private life would scorn such 
temptations permit themselves, in their ed- 
itorial capacity, to lie and steal like a New 
York pickpocket. Tux Inpex desires its 
compliments to the “religious papers" that 
honor it in this fashion. To be fleeced by 
the pious may bring it under the protecting 
segis of their piety. 


The Religio, Philosophical Journal, a Spirit- 
uslist paper of Chicago, republiahes in full (or 
professes to republish in full) the late ad- 
dresa.of Mr..Frothingham on “Superstition 
and Dogmatism.” But without the least 
hint of any omission, it leaves out all but the 
first three lines of the passage criticising 
Spiritualism. Is this a fair specimen of that 
paper’s honesty and. moral courage? Are 
its readers afraid to hear a frank criticiem 
of their belief? Or is the editor of the 
Jqurnal afraid to publish it? We hope to 
haye an answer to these questions.. Such 
a suppression as thie is no whit better 
than the “pious frauds” of the Jesuits, 
Such tactics will cost Spiritualists all reputa- 
tion for sincere belief in their own doctrines, 
and for fidelity to the first principles of free 
thought. Not in this manner will Spiritual- 
ism commend itself to any thoughtful and 
upright person. 


The London correspondent of the Boston 
Commonwealth narrates the efforts of a cer- 
tain Rev. Bee Wright for the more stringent 
enforcement of the Sunday laws in that 
city. Is the fanatical gentleman a joke? 
Has he not a better claim to be regarded as 
the Rev. Bee Wrong? 


ae 
Zion's Herald says Tux Inpex is “the 
most infidel of the respectable sheets of 
America”—which is a voluntary male- 
dietion choked by an involuntary groan. . It 
is.a bitter pill for the Herald to see that 
“infidelity” is getting to be “respectable.” 


N. B.—Correspondents must rin the riek of typographical 
errors.. Tha uivacnt care wilde taken to aveld Lem but hree 
fter no space will be epared to Errata. 


N. B.— Dlagitly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publlcation. 


WANTED. A TRUSTWORTHY HANDBOOK. 
OF. BADICAL. RESEARCH, 


Iona, Kax., Aug. 8, 1871. 
F. E. Assor, Ee. : 
have been. reading your article upon 
‘Taylor's "Diegesis" and I wish to tender you my 
thanks for replying to W. H. B. The ideas and 
proofa you give convince me that my Taylor is en- 
un useless. 

‘ould it not be well for cele uec the Free 
Religious Association to a LJ led. 
in Tae Inpex, No. 79? at would be a boon ta me, 
and, I have no doubt, to very many similarly situa- 

We are, of course, strongly con: in our 
own minda of the errors of Christianity, and would 
advocate abolition of its distinctive dogmas. But 
what can we do, when the weight of McCosh and 
Barnes and other well-known authorities, with many 
that are not so well known, is brought to bear in 
their favor ? 

Unless some radical of sound learning will step 
forth and embody all the results of modern theo- 
logical research in a compact form, suitable for refer- 
ence, we who have neither the time nor talent for 
such research ourselves are at a disadvantage in an; 
discassion that may chance to arise, Although intui- 
tively convinced of the superior beauty of our belief, 
we stand but a poor show against— 


“The Ines of argument, 
The logic linked and etrong." 


of Calvinism especially. The spread of Free Relig- 
ion depends much upon just the class to which I be- 
Jong; and if some such work as suggested by you be 
not soon written, the wth of the ideas advocated 
by Free Religion will be perceptibly retarded. 

I have written more than I intended, and desire 
no answer; but, being so poney con 
with the religious movement of the age, I would urge 
upon you the importance of calling the attention of 
leading Radicals to the necessity of publishing such 
a book at an eariy day al least if they really wish 
their ideas to have any intluence upon the people at 


ou have read this letter through, excuse me 

for its length, in view of the importance its idea has 

to me. * — Yos, &e., 
WaLrEX F. Jouyson, 


P.S. Ihaveaow studied Mueller's "Chips," the 
whole three volumes, and ] esteem them among the 
most precious books in my litle library: But.of his 
accuracy (as of Taylor’s) I of course am not compe- 
tent to Judge. 

[A series of thoroughly accurate and learned works 
by some first-elass scholar, setting forth the. con- 
dened results of modern researches in all, depart- 
ments pf liberal thought, written without any at- 
tempt to prove narrow theories, and designed only 
to separate what is known from what is still dubious 
and problematical, would be of incalculable value. 
‘We heartily wish the Free Religious Association had 
the funds to publish such a series of works, and to 
pay well for them. Bat, slas! this can be a hope 
only, unti] radicals. learn to be generous of their 
money in support of their. ideas —Ep.] 


FRANKLIVS PRETENDED LETTER TO 
PAINE: 


PryxovrE, Wis, Auguat 19, 1871. 
F. E. ABBOT: 
Dear Bir,—ln Tee Inpex of the 12th inst, you 
: "Am esteemed correspondent inguires whether 
‘Franklin's Letter to Paine, now going the rounds 
of the press, is genuine.” I donot know what partic- 
ular letter your dent refers to, but I do 
know sat abaut once tn every decade, Sor te n 
half centi a prete letter m jamin 
Franklin to Thomas Paine, advising the: latter, for 
the good of society, not. to publish the “ 
Reason,” has “gone the rounds of the press.” It is 
generally prefaced by an explanstory remark, stat- 
ing that after writing the vot " and be- 
fore its publication, Mr. Paine (no, that is not Christ- 
dan etiquette—"Tom Paine” is the term) sent the 
manuscript to his friend Franklin, hoping for an en- 
dorsement of the book. The essay following this 
explanation is said to be the reply of the great 
philosopher apon the occasion. x 
The first part of the “Age of Reason” (for it is 
in two parts) was written hastily in Paris, in the 
autumn of the year 1793. . Mr. Paine. informs us 
thet he had, such a work im coni latian, but 
should not have written itso soon, had if not been 
for events transpil during: that -yese He says: 
“The circumstance. has, now ‘taken -place in 
Taa of the aoan of the whole national oar 
of priesthood, everything ap] te 
compulsive systems of religion and. compulaive arti- 
cles of faith, has not only prec!pitated my intention, 
but rendered a work of this kind exi neo 


— "UE EMCICEDOD $0 


essary, lest, In. the general wreok of superstition, of 
aloe syet2™2 of government, and false theology, we 
lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the the- 
ology that is true,” He further informs us that he 
not had the manuscript finished more than six 
hours, when he was arrested by order of Robespierre 

taken to prison, -and on his way there man- 

to-see-his friend Joel Barlow,to whom he con- 
fided his book. These are the facts in re, to 
Peine's writing the first part of the ". “of 
Reason," 

"The assertion that he ever sent or showed a copy 
of it to Dr. Franklin, or that the latter ever wrote 
the letter printed over his name, is not true. It is 
a pious fraud. The letter is a Christian forgery! 
Tt is a theological lie! To prove this, I have only to 
remind your readers that Dr. Franklin died on the 
17th of “April, 1790/ The falsehood bas been ex- 
posed and again; bat no attention has been 
paid to the exposition, and ina life of Franklin, in 
my library, the author of the work refers to it in 
vindication ef his ridiculous attempt to prove that 
Dr. Franklin was an orthodox Christian! He says: 
“When Paine showed - him his ‘Age of Reason,’ he 
censured it in just terms, as fallacious in argument 
and destructive in its tendency of all good, ‘You 
had better burn it,' said he, ‘than print it! 

Your correspondent may refer to some other letter 
than this; but as it is about time now for this one 
in its decimal revolution to return to us, I strongly 
suppose itis the same, If 60, I believe I have 
answered his inquiry. 

Epwanp M. MacGraw. 


THE INJUSTICE OF SUNDAY-SABHATH 


LAWS. 


.The Sunday question now agitating political 
circles presenta many curious comparisons, and 
suggests inquiry as to the . rigin of Sabbath observ- 
ance. If Sabbath observance be the dictate of 
Divine Law, as distinguished from municipal law, 
ene would Suppose no argument required to con- 
vince a Protestant American cltizen, loyal to the 
constitution of the United States, and believing in 
the Declaration of Independence, of the impolicy 
and injustice of a penal statate requiring mnt ob. 
servance. 

It ia because there exists in the minds of many 
good men a confusion of ideas on this part of the 
subject, that mych heat and lll-feeling are engen- 
dered, Men are found who have all their lives be- 
lieved in freedom of conscience, yet in this instance 
invoke the temporal power of human law to compel 
men to obey Divine Law. Right here, then, ns 
the difficulty, Right here must the foundation be 
laid for a Hener f th, for a better rendering into 
practice of the toleration which freedom of con- 
science in terms implies. 

Compare divine with buman law. In order to a 
qe comparison let as define our terms, a divine 
law are regulated our duties to Almighty God. The 
observance of religious ceremonies, times and sea- 
pons, fasting, prayer, sacrifices, and self-denial, all 
that is included under the term worship and rever- 
ence for the unknown Father, falls within the 
scope of divine law. Human law, as understood by 
the founders of our Msn concerns properly the 
Telations of man to fellow-man ; and the penal 
branch of human law, with which we now propose 
to deal, Ponce, property those overt acts of men 
which injure i uals by their direct conse- 
‘quences, 

The Mosaic law did not recognize this distinction. 
"Within the theory of the Mosaic law there is no 
room fer Protestantism, There the voice of tolera- 
tion is silent, even as a bell struck within the Hmite 
of an exhausted receiver. Whatever be the agita- 
tion within, no sound can penetrate the outer air. 
Bo in the ppt of ages the code of Moses became 
the letter which killeth, and a. prophet greater than 
"Moses arose nnd declared—“The Sabbath is made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath." The right of pri- 
vate judgment is essential to the growth and de- 
velopment of the perfect man. The old code did 
not recognize that right. The new ones do not 
always do so fully. Under the Mosaic law, blas- 

ihemy and murder were alike punishable by death. 

‘hefVand Sabbath-breaking, adultery, idolatry, pro- 
fane swearing, and perjury, all alike had the sanction 
of human penalties, Now a law fixing penalties 
against blasphemy, in the light of modern thought, 
would be something blasphemous in itself, because 
it would take for granted the necessity of a human 
sanction-for a Divine Law. A penal law t 
blasphemy enacted by Congress ora State legis- 
lature conid be imagined possible only by those 
qal well meaning persons who think it, necessary 
to compliment Gol y an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, recognizing him as the source of power, 
majesty, and dominion. 

Let the death penalty for blasphemy was Jewish 
Jaw, and good Mosaic law, as announced by the 
High Priest at the trial of Christ, and was enforced 
by his crucifixion. Is that_good law to-day in the 
tribunals of the United States? And if not, why 
not? O, citizen of America, heir of the wislom and 
the works of Washington , Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, Hamilton, Carroll, Paine, and the others we 
are so proud to call the fathers of our country, say 
why a man who commits so great & crime as blas- 
phemy shall walk the earth unscathed of human law, 
unmarked by penalty of man's devising! 

‘The answer is not that blasphemy is not a crime. 
‘That will satisfy no man’s conscience, But the ex- 
perience of ages has been required to teach by the 

jood and tears, the sorrow, suffering and death, 


and by the moral abjectness and degradation atten- 
-dant on ecclesiastical rule in things temporal, the 
folly of arming Judges and rulers with the power to 
punish crimes against the Deity, 

The Supreme Ruler of the Universe needs no 
such aid. Our compliments to him, and our punish- 
ment of bissphemy for his honor, are alike ill-placed 


and untimely Like Oain's offering on the altar, 
‘they cannot be regarded as supplying the place of 
cheerful titude, reverential love, and holy faith 


such as Abel offered. 

So plain a distinction as that existing between the 
scope and province of divine law and that of human 
law, like all other truths, in order to be seen must be 
looked for with candor and with m desire for truth 

-fòr itsown sake, vot for the ald it may give to a 
preconcelyed opinion. 

Tf you are looking for an ient for the Sunday 
law, you may easily brush aside this distinction as 
‘unworthy of notice, and ask for judgment and d 
alty against the Sabbath-breaker with the same holy 
unction that the penalty of death was demanded in 
times gone by against the blasphemer. : 

‘A Sunday law, a3 an ordinance requiring the ob- 
'servance of a Sabbath on peg or Saturday, or 
Sunday, is an attempt to sanction Divine Law by the 
penalties of Human Law. Either day of the week 
numbers its observers as a aacred day by millions of 
peniorun Just a6 good as you or 1st well en- 

lowed with conscience and the inalienable rights of 
life and liberty—and each party just as eure of re- 
vealed authority from God's own throne for their 
practice. Before such a question men should panse 
n moderation, lest a, hasty judgment obstruct the 
wheels of Progress and do violence to truth. Neither 
the church nor religion is In r without a 
Sunday law. What would be thought of a law re- 
quiring a man to go to the Episcopal Church—to 
take the sacraments of that or any other Church 
A municipal regulation, setting apart one day in 
each week for rest and recreation, the sanction 
of long custom and ‘public opinion, and is a purely 
‘human regulation. 

It ig competent for the Legis ture to suspend 
ordinary business on that day, by a law making the 
proper exceptions, and te declare it a legal hollday ; 
no says the Supreme Court of Ohio by the mouth of 
fudge. Thurman; But on purely secular yaounde, 
and from the eame source o! power as the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Washing:on's birthday Are 

red holidays. it hence follows that it is equally 
within the power of the Legislature to repeal ai 
laws, if they doubt the policy of them. 

Insisting on the maintenance of such laws as 
Christian observances is simpy folly. It iss dese- 
eration of the principles of Protestantism. Sunday 
laws are subject to the same tests of public policy as 
other laws. No peculiar sacredness shrouds them 
from Rue gaze; no Divine mandate forbids their 
alteration or repeal. D. 


[The ebove liberal article is especially note- 
worthy us coming from a gentleman of high repu- 
tation in the practice of law, and of high position in 
one of our most popular churches, It encourages 
the hope that the good sense of the American peo- 
ple will yet decide the present heated controversy 
on the Sunday quéstion in a manner consistent with 
the ptHeetess principle of civil and religious liberty. 
Werepret that were not ‘permitted to publish the 
author's name, and hope we shall be repeatedly fa- 
vored with aimilarproductians oftia pen.—Ep.] 


CME SOOPD GP VERT SEIACTON. 


“Ena, Ono, Aug 7, 1871. 

Epivon Inpex:—Free Religion seems to be the 
only system that develops a practical means by Which 
equal religious rights can exist and be recognized in 
action; and if it does not crystallize into & sect, as 
some indications seem to threaten, may very largely 
belp to rid mankind of the insolent idea of toleration 
to other human thought than our own, which last 
seems the best conception that man hes yet been 
able to render at all practical. 

But as you propose that mankind shall look for- 
ward in religion to a system of belief to be positively 
established by science, (which thus far affords us 
only provisional theories, so far as the verity of God 
and immortality is concerned), and as you seem to 
include political affairs in the matters that con- 
cem Free, Religion, bow would science apply to 
polities? I find Dugald Stewart quoted somewhere 
as saying that— 

“There lè a sblence of logisiation, which the detalla of 
office and the intrigues of. popular embiles will never com- 
municate; B science of which the principles muat gi 
for in the constitution of human nature, and in the general 
Jawa which regulate the course of human affairs, and which, 
if ever In consequence of the progress of reason philowo- 
phy [eelence] should be enablod to &e«ume that a«cendant In 
The government of the world, which has hitherto be 
tained by accident combined’ with the passions and 
ofa few loading. Individuals, niay perhaps produce more per- 
fect and hap yy forma of soclety than have ever yot beeu real- 
ized In the history of mankind." 

Is this a practical hint of what the Free Religion- 
jat is to aim to accomplish? If not, it seems to me 
that in the effort to perfect himeelf as an end, he had 
better leave his special political conclusions unmixed 
with what science shall determine for him of re- 


ion. 

f we are wholly incapable of determining sclen- 
tific principles for the regulation of society in. ordi- 
nary political affairs, how shall we hope to succeed 
in doing so in the higher realm of thought which Is 


to guide man to perfect himself as his chief religious 
spa alm? us iP 


Ido not know that the above query will be es- 
teemed of any value, but offer it as a thought In part 
my own, and, so far as it is so, tnyeritetly ex 
pressed, x 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Understanding the main purpose of the death pen- 
alty that attaches to certain crimes, under the statutes 
of most of the States, to be the certain prevention of 
an individual's again committing the like offence, it 
follows that, unless the State wishes to show Its re- 
venge by making that death as terribly painful as 
possible, the easiest way the unfortunate can be de- 
prived of the precious boon of life is the best. 

"What way, then, is there šo certain and. ao quick, 
and, if you please, so painless, us instant death by a 
powerful galvanic or electric battery * 

This suggestion is made in the hope that, if this 
isa method just as affectuat, ay it certainly is less 
agonizing and painful to the victim, it may be adopt- 

throughout the Union without delay, and 
found not incompatible with the highest 
CIVILIZATION. 


THE INNOCENT SPECTATOR, 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer} 


"The Innocent Spectator has been hurt again, He 
is always getting in the way when there is a row 
going on, and, if anybody is hurt, he is sure to be the 
sufferer, He don’t mean any harm. He is there just 
to see what is going on, bless his innocent soul, and 
hasn't the slightest ides of hurting anybody; and yot 
see how he catches it. The real o! fender escapes, but 
the poor Innocent Spectator, who hasn't done any- 
thing but stand around and look on, wards 58 polien 
men's clubs with his head, and offers his b asa 
target for the avenging bullet, He complains bitterly 
‘about it, if ‘he be not past complaining altogether; 
his friends declare it an outrage, and the entire pa 
cry out, "Too Bad." Tf he bad been doing anything, 
now, more than looking on; if he had alded am: 
abetted ; if he had expressed his sentiments on either 
side, the case would have been different; but he was 
enly an Innocent Spectator, curious to see what was 
going on, which renders his case a very deploruble 
one, Indeed, A sad fatality attends the Innocent 
Spectator somehow. For instance, there Ís a row In 
a saloon he is ing, It don't concern him at all, 
but he thinks he will just step in and see what is go- 
ingon. He enters the door just in time to stopa 
beer-mug or some more deadly projectile with 
head, and next morning a local parngraph concern- 
ing the row Informa us "no one was hurt except an 
Innocent Spectator.” : Two men are engaged 
in altercation in the street. Innocent Spectator hap- 
m» dng, and stops to hear what itis all About, 

istol ere drawn. One of the belligerents jumps 
behind Innocent Spectator and fires upon his antag- 


oniat. Ant ist returns the fire, and Innocent 
Bpectator falla, ahot through the vitale. It is a vei 
deard case, to be sure, but that Ia always the way wit! 


him. Last Wednesday there was a fearful riot in 
New York. Innocent Spectator couldn't keep away ; 
of course not; he never cam. He left hia work, his 
business, whatever it was, and went to look on. He 
saw all the worst elementa of a mob congregated in 
vast ei aerating: a favorable moment to begin 
the attack. He saw, also, hundreds of resolute and 
determined policemen, armed with clubs and revol- 
‘vers, and thousands of soldiers not to be trifled with, 
‘whose muskets were known to be shotted, ready to- 
Tapel asmult In the most vigorous and effective man- 
mer. And yet he takes m position to see the show, 
àa though it was to be one of the most fal of 
mes. He the best place he can find—takéa. 
a front ‘seat as it were—this guileless, unsuspecting 
creature, where he won't mies any of it, and he don’t. 
‘The anticipated collision occurs, The street resound 
‘witb the volleys of the soldiery, and Innocent Spec- 
tator has the top of his head blown off, or is desper- 
ntely wounded. “That is always the way,” is the 
newspaper comment. “It is the poor Innocent Spec- 
tator who suffers,” Now why couldn't the Innocent 
Bpectator keep away, knowing the danger? He had 
mo business there, Had it not been for the spectators, 
kanocent as to their intentione, who thronged the 
streeta, there would have been no riot. With none 
there but men who meant mischief the problem could 
easily have been solved, but the crowd formed the 
bulwark behind which the cowardly rioters fired up- 
on the procession, and among whom they skulked 
away from recognition. A rufan fires and kills 
National Guard, and then is “lost in the crowd. 
Crowd of what? Why of those same Innocent Spec- 
tators who should have kept away, So the Innocent 
Spectator is not s0 innocent alter all, and if he suffers 
in commen with rufflans and rioters, it is through his 
own folly. Ina general way the Innocent Specta- 
tor gets vastly more sympathy than he is entitled to. 


hte 

There shall be lewn distress 
‘Than heretofore, 

‘When men make poetry less, 


And live it more. —Hosmer, 


‘The one event which never loses its romance, is 
the encounter with superior persons on terms allow- 
ing the happiest intercourse.— Emerson, 

4 


The great city is that which has the greatest man 
or woman. If it be a few red huts, it is still the 
greatest city in the world.- ‘alt Whitman, 
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Tux Sunpay Question ix Lospos.—Our Lon- 
don correspondent bas dwelt upon the efforts for a 
more complete observance of Sunday in that city by 
the Rev. Bee Wright, und the counter-labors of the 
friends of a more liberal interpretation of the sta- 
tutes. A recent writer has this on the subject — 

The Sunday question bas gotinto a strange fix 
here. I told you in uformer letter of the flerce prose- 
cutions undertaken ngainst the small phop keepers at 
the west end of the town who keep open on Sunday 
for the sale of tobacco, newspapers, sweetmeats, and 
the like. The reason why the crusade was contined 
io this quarter of London was that the magistrates 
here felt bound in conscience to administer the law 
as they found it, while elsewhere the other magis- 
trates repudiated the luw as obsolete and ineffective. 
‘After a great many poor people had been fined at the 
instance of the Sabbath Protection Society, their op- 
ponents, the Free Sunday Society, took up the act 
and began to enforce it against the upper classes. 
This staggered the conscientious magistrates. When 
at last the audacious Free Sunday people began to 
strike at the royal family itself, (t was felt that acts 
of Parliament, however aged and absurd, might be 
very well for the lower orders, but it would never do 
‘that princes and princesses should be victimized in 
the same manner. A few days ago summonses were 
taken out against the contractor who waters the road 
in front of Kensington palace (where the Prince 
and Princess Teck and the Duchess of Inverness 
live, the Princess being the Queeu's cousin, and the 
Duchess Her Majesty's aunt), again «t the fish-monger 
who sent in half salmon for the Sunday dinner, 
and the men who Magnet the ice. This brought 
the magistrates at Hammersmith to their senses, 
They took counsel together and decided that hence- 
forth all application for summonses must be refused 
unless made by some public authority. Nor is the 
agitation contined to London. At Warrington at- 
tempts have also been made to put in force the pro- 
visions of the Lord's Day act. A woman was 
charged with having sold two loaves to a man “who 
had been out harvesting till late on Bau night, 
and had walked four miles to procure the loaves.” 
The Mayor dismissed this charge. It was much leas 
blaimable, he said, to sell bread than beer on Sunday. 
‘The defendant in another case was charged with 
selling a pound of flour, some biscuits and sweets; 
Dut he put in a plea that his customer had purchased 
the articles in anticipation of the visit of some friends 
to tea; and justice n relaxed its frown, But & 
third offender, who had sold five pounds of potatoes, 
was ordered to pay a fine of one shilling; and the 
justice announced t imposed in fu- 
ture would be more. stri tles, 
the one for and the other against the rigid observance 
of the Sabbath, are playing into each other's hands; 
but I should say thers can be little doubt that the 
Free Bunday people will win —Commonwealth. 


A CHARACTERISTIC PmAYER.—"The Convention 
‘went smoothly along in the forenoon with their tei 
porary organization, the main feature of which was 
prayer by a Methodist minister named Wilson. He 
prayed for harmony in the radical ranks, that they 
might have at least forty thousand majority in Jows 
etc, His prayer was interrupted by applause; an 
at its conclusion, shouts and laughter, stamping, cries 
of ‘bully for yeu, etc., were heard for some time. 
The prayer created n sensation." Aw 

he above we ci m an exchange, giving ac- 
count of the roovelitiga of the Iowa ‘Republican 
State Convention. It would seem from occurrences 
of this kind that the clergy, if we may judge by their 
acts, are determined to make the subject of prayer 
supremely ridiculous. This pharisaical, rel 
mockery of asking God to interfere and give to the 
party with which the Reverend was identified forty 
1housand majority, is about as sensible as many of 
the petitions we hear offered to Deity from our mod- 
jem pulpits. While listening to these prayers from. 
our most popular preachers, we cannot ourselves 
from the impreasion that the petitioner, in bis seem- 
ing supplications, bas entlre reference in his cholce 
of phraseology to the effect to be made upon the audi- 
ence. A vivid picture of this class was very clear- 
ly drawn in the language of the humble Nazarene, 


as reported. 

"Matheo Vl, &—And when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, to be seen of men.”—Present Age. 


CmixEsE JupiciaL OATH. — When Chinamen 
were first placed in the witness-box of English 
courts, it was proposed they should be sworn accord- 
ing to Chinese practice, the oath to be administered 
over à decapitated cock, but it was objected that this 
mode of inducing witnesses to speak the truth was 
objectionable and local ; for that reason, and perhaps 
also on account of the inconvenience and unseemli- 
ness of the procedure, Chanticleer was never press 
into the service of justice. Instead, an invocation 
and conditional imprecatiou was w-itten on a slip of 
paper and burnt in Court by the witness. Latterly 
this has been abandoned; wituesses are merely ad- 
monished to speak the truth. The practice of ad- 
ministering an oath over a ‘slaughtered cock was 
lately adverted to by Dr. McCartee, in n communica- 
tion which he addressed to the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asistic Society. Magistrates sometimes 
use the shrine of the tutelary deity of the district for 
performing the ceremony, when there is extraordi- 
nary occasion for inducing witnesses to speak the 
truth. In some cases the cock’s blood is drunk. 
—Shanghai (China) News-Letter. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN A DUTCH TOWN. 


[By a “London Clergrman" in the Sunday Magazine. Ro- 
printed in Littell’s Living Age, Jan, 96, 1867.) 


During the autumn I staid for a fortnight in an out- 
of-the-world Dutch town, with my friends, Mr. and 
Mre, Van der Kemp. 1 had made their acquaintance 
at a German watering-place, where I was seeking re- 
lief from the effects of overwork. As E lengthened 
residence in Germany had made me sı ly well 
acquainted with the German tongue to understand 
the Dutch, which, in fact, is only a dialect of the 
German, I soon got into familiar intercourse with 
Mr. and Mrs. Van der Kemp, which led to a cordial 
friendship between us, for Í clearly saw that they 
looked for their help and strength to the same Savior 
from whom I drew my consolation. Indeed, we soon 


invitation to epee them to Holland, that 
might witness the happiness of their family life 
in the atmosphere of their prettily-situated country 
town. 

To begin, then, with the town. It numbers about 
7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, the greater portion of 
whom belong to the agricultural class, ie upper 
class chiefly consists of landed proprietors and mer- 
chants, who conducta considerable trade in cattle 
and corn; while the middle-class number many well- 
‘to-do tradesmen and shop-keepers. A market is held 
once a week, and on that day crowds come into 
the town from the surrounding vill and farms. 
"The market-place is large and neatly paved. It is 
surrounded by lofty, well-built houses and shops, and 
is adorned at the upper end by a venerable Gothic 
Cathedral, which, on such a day, presents a very in- 
teresting and cheerful aspect. It ls easier to cross 
Chea at noon than to walk across that densely- 
thronged square between the hours of eight and 

"three. Little booths, protected from rain or sunshine 
by white canvas awnings, and containing refresh- 
ments or knick-knacks, forma long row which di- 
vides the market into two equal parts. On one side 
the corn trade is carried on, while the cattle, carta, 
‘and carriages fill up the space on the other. Almost 
every living creature capable of moving about makes 
its appearance here about the middle of the day. 
Aristocratic-looking gentlemen are to be engag- 
ed in lively conversation with stout farmers, and 
slapping each other's hands in settling their bargains ; 
‘while well-dressed ladies work their way through 
the crowd, and stop every minute to ex kind 
words with a pessant's wife or to look at the novel- 
ties in the booths. — Clergymen, too, from the neigh- 
boring parishes come to see their friends, or to attend 

their clerical meetings; but the stranger does not 


readily recognize them, for it is not customary with the 
clergy in Holland to wears special ministerial dress 
on week-days, As my host lives in one of the fineat 
houses in this central spot, I had ample opportunity 
of beholding the lively scene. 

Nor do 1 recollect ever having witnessed a aightin 
a town with greater pleasure, for I did not observe a 
single instance of disorderly conduct or drunkenness, 
while the kind, cheerful tone in which the people 
seemed to converse with each other made me even 
fancy that I was witnessing some large festive gather- 
ing. I saw only one policeman all the time I stood 
looking out on this human bee-hlve, and having 
drawn Mra. Van der Kemp's attention to the fact, 
she told me that, for sught she knew, there were on- 
ly two or thres of them in the town, and that these 


proved quite sufficient to keep the good citizens in 
pr gore she with a smile, "stealing, 
you know, is forbidden M us," 

I expressed to my the agreeable im- 
pression made upon me by the kind and peaceful 
tone of conversation that appeared to prevail amongst 


the people. 

“Why,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered, "we do en- 
Joy a quiet, peaceful life here, and we are thankful 
for it in one sense; but I am sorry to say that it seems. 
to me our pesco tests upon a wrong foundation, since 
it is maintained at the nae truth, and is, in 
fact, more a kind of lethargy than anything else. 
You would be very much mistaken if you were to 
suppose that we were really of one heart and one 

L Firet, you must know that two-fifths of the 
poiowdioo are Romanists. Between these and us 
testants there is no intercourse whatever, except 
atthe market. This is not altogether owing to the 


of 
class, but chiefly to the systematic carefulness of 


in your language by Mr. Motley, 
mosity which existed in those days between the two 
parties has long since subsided, and we now live in 


pege together, ret se] continued from a 
ind of traditional hal itin a small place like 


fhough 
they also live in peace, yet they differ from each 
other in principle almost as much ss Protestants do 
fi Romanists. ii 


rom 
not think I mean sects. 
We Protestants all belong to the National 

hurch, which, as you know, is Calvinistic and 
Presbyterian. I think we number about five thou- 


business poor, and 
to administer the mol that comes in from 
weekly collections in the churches, endowments, do- 
nations, &c. 


“Now we have two places of public worship—the 
cathedral yonder,and a smaller church in another 
quarter of the town, In each of them we have three 
services every Sunday, and once on an evening during 
the week. The ministers regularly exchange with 
each other; Dr. Lakerman, for instance, preaches 
next Sunday morning in the cathedral, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning in the other church, while 
one of his colleagues just does the reverse. Our lit- 
tle local paper tells us every Saturday in which 
Church and at what hour each of the three gentlemen 
will officiate on the following Sunday. Now each of 
these three ministers represents a different system of 
divinity. Dr. Lakerman, a young man who left the 
University only three years ago, is what is called a 
‘modern theologian.’ Ho is an advocate of the prin- 
ciples of Strauss and Renan, and consequently denies 
the divinity, the miracles, and the resurrection of our 
Lord; in short, he denies everything supernatural in 
te Bible, Ru will reis that Y Van der 
emp aud myself never atten: reaching, t h 
the eharch fe always crowded, ang chleüy " ty the 
members of the upper class, for he is an eloquent 
preacher, and a man of great learning. But It is im- 
ible for us to listen to a sermon, however ably 
lelivered, in which our blessed Savior is degraded to 
ofanemlatieihoggh erring enar. His callengue Me. 
an erring. lc. colleague, Mr. 
Moor, is a man of about thirty-five, e ls not quite 
i 


go decided in infidel views aa he is, but still there is 
a great deal of Gospel truth which he does not be- 


lieve in. He goes under the name of the ‘liberal 
minister’ to distinguish him from Dr. Lakerman, 
‘the modern minister,’ and from Mr. Willems again, 
who is the ‘orthodox minister Mr: Moor belo: 

to the supernat He acknowledges the 
divine inspiration of the Bible, and is far from deny- 
ing all miracles. But there are some miracles which 


he does not believe in, and there are some doctrines 
Which ho rejecte, To bring this arbitrary way of 
believing and rejecting what he pleases {nto har- 


mony with his unlimited reverence for the Bible as 
a divinely inspired book, he avails himself of a 
method of interpretrtion which he often 
Sany spplies, and by which he leaves the letter of 
the Word intact, while he succeeds in putting a sense 
Into it which in the end simply makes the Bi 
the vei opposite of what It means to say. For in- 
stance, he ls an Arian, and rejects the Godhead of 
our Lord; but to harmonize this opinion with those 
texts in Scripture in which Christ is called God, he 
knows how to talk so subtly and philosophically en 
the term ‘God,’ that in the end it comes to mean ‘s 
creature.’ He lg a man of what is called ‘the golden 
mean,’ not too infidel, and not too credulous, submit- 
ting his reason to the Bible where the Bible (in 
his opinion) is not too absurd, and submitting the 
Bible to his reason where his reason is too obsti- 
nate. 


He ‘is a man in the prime of life, his 
are as numerous as those of Dr. 


merchant landed proprietors who are known as 
the leaders here. I need not 
tell you that Mrs. Van der self always 
attend his ien he hap- 
pens to preach In the little church and the weather 
will not . Inthat case we at- 
tend Mr. in the cathedral, as he often 
reaches such sermons as would make a stranger, o 

t he is 


towns throughout the kingdom. In fact, on further 
inquiry I found that the orthodox party’ among the 
Ditch clergy are in the minority, and that the so- 

polea is aan ing most parol g 
progress, amon; younger and more 
talented of the clergy. This destiuctive system man- 
festa its truly heathenish principle by siripping re- 
ligion of everything divine, and lowering it to a com- 
prutar moral, æstbetic, and sentimental agencies 

T the cultivation and refinement of the purely hu- 
msn, What my friends told me about profane, even 
blasphemous, notions which these theologiana at the 
present time preach from their pulpite and pi 

their writings, was something quite fright 
absurd to think of men who hold such opi 
ing even members of a Christlan Church, much less 
teachers and pastore. Indeed, a few of them have 
felt the abeurdity, and have been honorable enough to 
reign not only their office, but their membership in 
the Christian Church. 

“But how is it poeaible that such a monstrous state 
ef things can be tolerated in your Church?" I asked. 
“Is there no law and no government in it?" 

“There Is,” replied Mr. Van der Kemp, "but both, 
alas! are powerless. You know, of course, that the 
creeds of the Reformed Churches are perfectly sound 
in point of doctrine. I have only to mention the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Jewel of a confessien, 
which during mere than two centuries has been the 
chief standard of faith of our Church. But aince the 
ies of 1816, which wns convoked by the king, the 

gy have been relieved of their obligation to sub- 
scribe the creed, and instead have only to sign a 
formula of subscription which, being drawn up in 
very vague and general terms, really binds them to 
no doctrine atall. The supreme government of our 
Church is notin the hands of a eral Assembly, 
as is the case with the Scotch Presbyterians, but in 
those of a few men, who are not chosen and appoint- 
ed by the members of the Church, but the Con- 
sistories, which are self-elected bodies. This supreme 
court, which is called ‘the Synodical Commission,’ 
meets once a year with cl doors at the Hague. 
It has no power to interfere in doctrinal controver- 
sies; and is, in fact, nothing more than a board of 
‘ion. Numerous protests and petitions 

have been sent up to it on the part of the orthodox 
party duri: the last thirty years, but they have all 
ved fruitless, and last year the court published a 
‘answor, in which it confessed its impotence to 
cure the fearful confusion, and declared that no al- 
ternative is left but to allow matters to take their 
Sad, nay wicked, as that declaration 


own course. 
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ig, yet one cannot marvel, for the men themselves 

who constitute that court are, with only one or 

two exceptions, members of either the liberal or the 
lern party.” 

“What an absurd and dangerous state of things!” 
I exclaimed. “But there are some parishes or 
churches in which the orthodox people are the ma- 
dori, are there not?” 

“Certainly, and they are not few, for the spirit of 
infidelity has not spread so widely amongst the people 
as amongst the clergy." 

“Well, then, I expect they at least have orthodox 

ters,” 


“Most of them have, but there are not a few who 
have not. It all depends upon the spirit that prevails 
among the members of the consistory of a church, i. €., 
Sha elders and descons, for they have tbe sole power 
of callinga minister. Now, ia many churches in 
which the members are for the feat orthodox, 
the elders and deacons are sceptics, and these compel 
the people to acknowledge as their minister a man 
whose doctrines they abhor.” 

"But then. do the people not have it in their power 
to withold that man's salary ?” 

“The clergymen are not paid from contributions of 
the people, but partly from endowments, and for the 
greater part from the public exchequer. All clergy- 
men in our country are State-paid; the people, 
fect, have nothing st all to say in the arrangement of 
Church matters. We do not choose our ministers, 
the elders and deacons choose them for us; we do 
not choose our elders and deacons, for, should one of 
their places fall vacant, the rest choose a successor 
without asking our consent; we do not choose the 
professors of divinity at our universities, the Govern- 
ment chooses them, and, if the Government should 
sppoint such men as Strauss and Renan, we have no 
power to prevent it. -And we cannot send our young 
men to other colleges; for the rules of eur Church 
admit of no preachers except those taught by the 
Government professors. — And yet, with all this, our 
Church ie no State establishment; fer, according to 
the charter, our king and his ministers are not bound 
fo profess any religion. Our king, 
member of our Church, beceuse it 


taken against him. Among hi 
Remaniste, and there have sometimes been Jews. 
XXII religious denominations have equal rights in our 
country, and all of them are State-paid, unless they 
decline to accept the money. But this equality of 
rights, stipulated as it ls in our charter, is yet carried 
out with grose injustice so far as regards the Church. 
For, while the other denominations, such se the Lu- 
rans, the Mennonites, the Arminisns, the Separa- 
tista, and even the Roman Catholics, are left perfect- 
at liberty to their own affalrs, to appoint 
ir own officials, and to have their own colleges or 
seminaries, we, on the cor ', must submit to those 
arbitrary, despotic, and al restrictions which I 
have stated to you.” 
I was quite at a loss to comprehend how such 
a state of things could be tolerated in a society of 
rational beings, not to speak of a Christian com- 
munity. 


i x needs must come to a separation amongst you," 


“Well, co we all think, and we have thought so 
for long; but the difficulty is, how to bring about a 
satisfactory secession, f course we orthodox peo- 
ple might go out at any moment and found a church 
of our own. Nothing in the laws could prevent us 
doing 80, But then we should have to leave all our 
cathedrals, churches, school-rooms, in short all our 
church property, in the hands of the infidels. We 
should ton that a injustice towards the cause 
of truth, for we are de jure the sole proprietors of the 
church property, and the infidels ought to leave the 
Church, because it is they who have fallen away from 
m creed and broken the rules of the Church of our 

thers.” 

The following day we were invited to take coffee 
at Mr. and Mrs, Van Kolen's, who were friends and 
neighbors of my host, Now it must be known that 
what the Dutch call the “coffee hour" corresponds 
with our luncheon time. In country places, where 
the respectable class seldom dine later than two or 
three o'clock, this "coffee hour" is abeut eleven. The 
lunch only consists of coffee and little cakes or tarta. 
The savory liquid is poured from a polished brass 
urn, or a china filter-pot, into small china cups, which 
are served at long intervals, 80 that the "coffee hour" 
lasts at least for two hours, during which the gentle- 
men smoke long clay pipes or cigars, and the ladies 
knit stockings, When f ent the spacious, high- 
roofed, comfortable-looking parlor, I saw the coffee- 
urn on the table amongst little piles of cups and sau- 
cers and dessert plates, and a couple of Japanned tin 
boxes containing tbe cakes and tarts. hind the 
urn were an oblong equare mahogany case contain- 
ing clay pipes, and two little vases with cigars in 
them; anda square mahogany tobacco box and a 
Tittle chafing dish containing a plece of red-bot coal 
at which the gentlemen could light their pipes. 

Mr. Van Kolen isa merchant in affluent circum- 
sances, and an elder in the Church. He belongs to 
the “liberal party,” and had invited his minister, Mr. 
Moor, as he COMES observed to me, in order 
"that he might enjoy the privilege of making the so- 


rege 

uaintance of an English clergyman.” ‘Accordingly 
the Rey. Mr. Moor and his soon made their ap- 
pearance. He was an intelligent-looking man, rather 
stately in his manners, but with a very open and 
frank expression, which promised some cheerful con- 

Plo usually complimentary ph 
ie com] phrases over, we soon 
got into a talk fo which all the friends present took 


We were led to discuss the similarities and the 
ferences between the and customs of the 
EE and of the Continent, by the circumstance 
of Mr. Moora taking n. pipé which the mistress of 
the house courteously offered to him, whereas I de- 
clined it with an sesumed ex; ion of dislike. It 
was not long, however, before Mrs. Van der Kemp, 
who was a little of a controversialist, found a suita- 
ble opportunity of asking Mr. Moor a question about 
a passage in the sermon she had heard him preach 
the Sunday before. “She could not understand," she 
said, "how he could have averred that the poor man 
in the Gospel, who was d of s legion of evil 
spirits, was only insane, since it was so clearly stated 
that there were Invisible beings dwelling in him and 
speaking through bis mouth.’ Mr. Moor, far from 
wing any surprise at his being thus called to ac- 


count for his opinions, appeared quite pleased, which 
made me suppose that he must be well accustomed 1o 
such inquiries. I was confirmed in this supposition 


by the easy and familiar manner in which all the 
other members of the company at once took part in 
the discussion, which, notwithstanding that the opin- 
ions differed greatly, was conducted in a lively, spirit- 
ed way and appeared not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the good feelings of the parties. I could 
not help thinking, as they talked, that this freedom 
of discussion on religious matters between the minis- 
ter and his flock was at all events something worth 
taking notice of. It would bes good thing,1 thought, 
for myself, as well as for my people, if such questions 
about passages in my sermons were put to me when 
I visited them. I almost envied Mr. Moor, though I 
regretted his erroneous opinions; for, to tell the 
truth, I never heard of any member of my flock talk- 
ing In that way about my sermon. ‘The discussion 
which ensued, though it led to no settlement at that 
moment, yet had this advantage, that it caused the 
friends to think, to utter their opinions, to examine 
and to test the grounds of their fuith andl to take home 
many a useful suggestion. 

But a stop was put to the discusslon by 
trance of the Rev. Mr. Willem tie orthodox mi 


Mr. Van Kolen had invited him too, supposing that 
Nor 


it would Mr. and Mrs. Van der Kemp. 
was Mr. Willems a er to Mr. Van K; 7 
Though the latter as I bave sald, belo 
liberal party, yet he was (ar from beln; 
to orthodoxy. Mr. Willems, who appeared to be 
p fifty, was a rather grive-looking mun, wlicee 

onest, open face, however, inspired confidence. He, 
too, something stately about bis mien, which 
seemed to throw a slight siue of reserve over the 
rest of the company. At all events, after his appear- 


amongst us the conversation lost a les] of 
ita easy, familiar tone, and got into a strain still kind 
and polite, but rather stiff. England again became 


lively interest in our home and foreign missions and 
our various reli, societies. 

versation, however, was not exactly what I wished. 
I wanted to something more about the condi- 
Sen quu Aore and since two ministera 
ry two different parties happened now to 
be together, I thouglit | should probably ave a good 
opportunity of obtaining «ome euthentic information 
concerning the relation in which the parties stood to 
each other. So I tried several times to turn the con- 


pro 

upon avoiding all topics rel to religion or 
Church matters, and our talk became very much 
like that generally carried on in a railway car- 


ving returned home, I expressed to Mrs. Van 
der Kemp my feeling of disappointment. 

“Ay,” she said, “you see it would not do to turn 
the room into a it for the two champions. We 
never speak of religious matters when two ministers 

her. Nor would the reverend gentlemen 
have allowed themselves to be drawn into any 
cussion of the kind. Every nerve is strained to keep 
the three ministers on terme—at least, before 
the eye of the public—for an open war would be an 
awkward thipg, since they are compelled very often 
to meet as members of the consistory and at various 
ecclesiastical committees," 

“But suppose your ‘modern’ minister had made his 
appearance amongst us,” I asked, “what would have 
been the consequence?” 

“He would have been politely received by his col- 
leagues, and the company would have continued its 
commonplace talk upon different matters. Only, 
most probably, you would have soon seen Mr. Wil- 
lems look at his watch, and take his leave, ssyin, 
that he had other engagements, and Mr. Moor would, 
perbaps, have followed his example. It is seldom 
that the ministers meet except when necessity com- 

ls them. Indeed, I wondered very much how Mr. 

‘an Kolen could have thought of such a thing as 
bringing the two together. To-morrow we shall 
have a few friends at our house to tea, and Mr. Wil- 
lems will be one of the party. You will then make 
his serene find him a sound Christian and 
a wel structed theologian. Ihave no doubt we 
shall spend a very agreeable evenings in useful and 
edifying intercourse about religious matters. But I 
have not invited either of the other ministers. It 
would altogether spoil the evening,” 

_ Next night I found Mr, Van der Kemp's expecta 
tion as to the character of the meeting fully realized, 
Mr. Willems sppeared quite a different man from 
what he had done the day before. He seemed to feel 
quite at home, spoke in me, and 
cheered the company as much by his wit as he edified 


opintons about the extent of the stoning power of 
Christ's death, which seemed, in Mr. Willems’ judg- 
ment, to be too narrow. Bibles were produced, and 
texts turned up, and the question about particular or 
universal redemption waa fully gone into. It was, 
indeed, a very interesting and lively discussion, 
in which moat of the members of the company took 


Every day Mr. Van der Kemp and myself took a. 
walk through the town. One day we visited an or- 
phan-house which belonged to the reformed Church, 
in which about fifty children of both sexes were sup- 
ported and trained. The Church also possesses an 
asylum for aged men and women, Both institutions 
made a most favorable impression upon my mind, 
being remarkably cian, comfortable apy ce, 
“4 Map Teas 


n^ the children in thi: hanage ih li 
«| je children in this o3 recelve religious 
instruction P" I asked, P bi 

"According to the regulations of our Church," Mr. 
Van der Kemp answered, "the youngest minister 
‘has to teach them one hour every week." 

“Your modern minister has at present thet charge, 
if I am not mistaken ?" 

“He has, and there is the mischief, you see, Of 
course he teaches those poor children net to believe 
in Jesus aa the Son of God, and nobody can prevent. 
him. But happily the house-father and his wife are 
good orthodox People, and san antidote in 
their me and evening services, their daily 
Intercourse with the children.” 

“But contradictory teachings like that must have 
avery pervicious eflct on Mie children’s minds,” } 


“OF course it hns, and it [à to be feured that & eol- 
lision will ero long take place between the houro. 
father and Dr. Lakermau; jor the house-ather is 


rather hot- and in bis indignation at the 
Doctor's allows himself to 
Speak very dispamgingly nbont it in the prunes 


of the cùlidren, 
at Uie 


‘One day he even told tern plalu- 
Doctor tight them = biasphemuus 


I, I suspect he mid nothing but what was 
1 obwervixl. 

agree with yon," Mr. Van der Kemp Anwanki; 
"bur perhaps it was not judicious to expra that 
truth to the children. It waa reported to Dr, Laker- 
man, Whose party, you must know, Je very strong 
mmong tho directors of the orphan-house, I gm 
tahi the poorhouse-father will be turned out soma 
day.” 


true, 


^And so you Will allow a good man io saller for 

the truth Pi exclaimed. 

maali, nobody amongst us has power to prevent it. 
A 


tone. 

Mr. Van der Kemp shrugged his shoulders. 

“We can uot help it,” he answered in a sad voice. 
“But I will show you that we are not deficient in 
trying to provide the children of our Church with 
good spiritual food.” 

He took me to a building in & back Mee nna 
looked like a school-house. And such indeed it was, 
for it contained a spacious schoolroom and a few 


other apartments. 

“This building,” said Mr. Yan der Kemp, "is the 
property of the orthodox party. The Church has no 
control over it whatever, as it has been bullt by vo 
untary subscriptions, and placed under the control of 
a society formed for the purpose. Here we have a 
day school for about two hundred children, and Bun- 
EM schools for more thau double that number. Mr. 
Willems is the president of the society, and visita 


our school regularly. Mr. Moor also comes 
ally; and, though he is not a member, yet he gives 
us an annual aubseription. But Dr. Lakerman, of 


course, never makes his appearance, We also hold 
public Scripture-reading meetings at this place 
once or twice a week. They are conducted by our 
‘evangelist,’ a good and able young man, whom the 
society has engaged for visiting the poor, distributing 
tracts, &c, 

“Do your ministers visit the poor?” I asked, 

“They do, each in his own district. The town is 
divided into three districts, and each minister has his 
own. Mr, Willems, being the oldest,has the most re- 
spectable of the three. Dr. Lakerman again has the 
outskirts of the town. It goes by succession. If Mr. 
Willems should die ur remove to another town, Mr. 
Moor will take his district, and Dr. Lakerman that 
ef Mr. Moor; so that it is quite possible Dr. Laker- 
man may some day get the res} ble class. The 
ministers are also bound to ise the children of 
their respective districts; so that not only the child- 
ren of the bui those of the poor district 
are entirely given up to the teaching of that infidel. 
And he is, indeed, à very active, energetic man. He 
not only devotes ten hours a week to catechising the 
children, but he also delivers lectures on beot 
philosophy, and literature, which are largely attend- 
ed by the well-educated clasa.” 


wi 
about the responsibility which he and hie party 
upon themsefves by thas passively submleting to 8 
E mot. bat be 


thus deliberately dividing the 
Church and the people into three differant 


Pi = = s - 
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vis desi that a Christian who is conscious 

Fort Y towards Lis Lord and Master, would 

rather sll" self to be turned out and deprived of 

qrertning than have aught to do with such a bare- 
alliance between Christ and Belial. 

Mr. Van der Kenia snsoreted that he could quite 
understand how an Englishman, in whose coun! 
such a state of things was quite unknown, would 

nounce auch a ju nt as I had pronounced. 
|, he told me thai, moved by that same spirit, 
some fifty thousand members of the Chureh bad left 
the establishment sixty years ago, notwithstanding 
that the Government, which waa then more autocrat- 
ic than it is now, tried to scare them back by heav 
parwonions. "They formed a sepamtist E 
upon the old creed and church re; 
and in the beginning of their existence had to re 
gie hard hard, as very few of the clergy or of the well-to- 
class joined the movement. They are, however, 
making much progress in the present day, owing to 
the increasingly absurd condition of the Church, and 
an fact that = law of the country protects dissenters 
tior 

Gul Mr. Van der Kemp and the orthodox x party 2 

cannot resolve tu join them ie, 
could not tell how the present di Lar would te 
satisfactorly removed, yet he could not help enter- 
some hope that the Lord would in some way 
or other bring about reformation. As to my obser- 
edm that I would rather allow myself to be turned 
continue [n such an anomalous body, he had 

Er that, for a layman at least, such & 

E be poe out had me quite out of the ques- 

ie Church was at present in such a state of 

does at it was out of a man's power to do any- 

it would a sity his being punished by ex- 

"Tbe onl; ey od leaving the Charch was 

Tesi Pied ip; in other words to run 

mit. But then you would run alone, for 

ly would follow you, end the Church, with all 

a Tights and properties, yperties, with ita numerous channela 

for spreadiug {ts influence among the people, wou ould 
be left in the hands of e e 


sn 


it ut the dnty af ds 
pod Church, and to ight for its Fight t till bie 1 hbis un 


I think there is some logic in this. 
IET arid, after a pause, “suppose your ortho- 
dorm minister, Mr. Willems, Were do rese to ac 

ledge Dr. yon as his 
pasties from his gu against his n and urge 
Siem not to sen bir ciaren to bis catechisings, 
sad send in a eolemn protest to the Conaistory 
t his mde to teach the children at 
t would be the consequence ?" 

See es woul be turned out by the ac- 
cleslastioa courts,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered. 
They, would punish him es baving broken the 


“And suppose he were turned out,” I said; 
ponla you and your party stick to him and follow 


“Well, it would depend upon circumstances,” Mr. 
"Vander Kemp answered, after a pause. “Mr. Willems 
me act in an injudicious and impetuons way, you 


SPOT course he might; but, then, who would have 
& decide whether he had acted injudisiously or not ™ 

Mr. Van der Kemp bis shoulders, 

“T see how the matter stands now," I said. 
eammot be turned out, bat your 
however, avoida matters to tbat crisis, be- 
cause he knows he cannot depend upon you How: 

aver resin and to the best of wiedge 
Airect his ataps, he can never be sure Eg n 
m not iT id some flaw or other ii a his om 
jays have a reason to keep in, thoug! 
de Tint be turned out." 

Mr. Yan der Kemp said nothing to that, but 
after ‘this conversation we never spoke about the 
Fer of the Church any more. He studiously avoid- 

it. 


When as arto the town T deeply, a d the people 


the orthodox party an 
For. Wi tne sait have lot ite s rds e eret 
3t be seasoned ? 


"The farewell address of Rev, Charles AM hap ban his 
parishioners at Healai was a remarkal 
tion. Tenderly, sweetly, with the utmost kindness 
at m the utmost plainnes. of speech, he told 
he had done, and for what he was de- 
rive of or his living; he "had taught them to think 
Rr themeelves as both their privilege and thelr duty ; 
he had represented God as DS imitpasurably better 
Being than he is generally iy believed to be; and if he 
had denied doctrines taught by the Orthodox party, 
it was almost solely because these doctrines—auch as 
the Trinity, the atonement, endless punishment, 
and the Fafa of the Bible—dishonored God ; he 
‘bad insisted on morality as an essential part of relig- 
fon. He was grateful to bis people for standing by 
him sp filly, E In accepting the issue he ac- 
and rather than enjoy à good div- 
netur ease x condition of being in bonds, he 
threw himself upon the world without prospect of 
‘even earning a support, in order to be free and obe- 
‘Gent to the truth, In such affectionate and 
cou though reverent words, one cannot bnt 
feel there ls wrong in the constitu- 
tion and spirit of the Ch! that requires the teacher 
of such truths to quit its ministry,and to ask 
whether in every euch degradation the great Teacher 
of Galilee is not crucified nfresb.— Golden Age. 
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FMM SUNDAY QUESTION, 


[From the New York Ilustrated: dei uet Weekly, August 96, 


- The question of Sunday laws appears to be comiag 
up in several different and somewhat p2rplexing 
forms, both in this country and in England, 

In London tions were recently set on foot 
under an old statute of Charles IL. against the 
street-peddlers. The law was clear enough, and the 
magistrate enforced it, rather Feluctantiy. Thereup- 
on some of those who were o] law set on 
foot a prosecution aguinst a rent rest of dealers, 
summoning, among others, the. tas, Wigs supplied 
the aristocracy with ice on Sunday morning. The 
ruse succeeded. Magistrates did Dot dare to inter- 
fere with the ice-dealers, and finally com the 
matter by announcing their determination w refuse 
all applications for summonses from individuals. 
This, which leaves the enforcement of the law In the 
hands of the attorney-general, where under the law 
it does not belong, is equivalent to a refusal to main- 
tain the law at all. Notice has now be:n given in 
Parliament of a bill to repeal it. 

In Toledo, as we have already informed our read- 
ers, a liberal pud has been organized, with the avow- 
E of prooaring n repeal of the Sunday laws, 

now a Milan movement has been instituted in 
Cincinnati. In both cites the movement originated 
among the Germans, sad ap to have been in- 
tigated by the lager-beer rs and sellers. Thus 
the question Is really reduced to one between church 
and lsger-beer. [1] The first plan waato nominate anti- 
Babbatarian candidates. This was abandoned, and, 
in lieu of it, the proposal was made to interrogate Hn 

fc date lof Sunday legislati i: 
vote for the. repeal of tion. Oe the 
whole the movement has done | It has aroused 
and crystallized a Sabbath sentiment which before 
had been dormant. hi 
Germans bave 


ra 
to oppose the proposed repeal, filled Pike's opera 
housc with an immense crowd, and It ls estimated 
that two thousand were turned away, unsble to find 
evenstanding-room. The dons are that the ef- 
fort to repeal the Sanday laws will diea natural 
death, and that at all events candidates for public of- 
tice will think twice before they pledge themselves 
to vote for their repeal. 

In New York city the Bunday question has arisen 
in a very curious manner. A certain Jew hasa man- 
factory : near one of the churches. His room is filled 
with sowmg-machines. The worshippers in the 
church complain that the noise of his machines is ao 

great as to drown the voice of their minister, and 
ferlously to interrupt their public worship. "hey 
have had him arrested, accordingly, under tho ped 
day lev, He replies that he îs a Jew, that Saturday 
Sabbath, and that he cannot afford to pie two 
Sabbaths in the week. It must be on led that, 
looked at from the Jew's standpoint, the case ap- 
to be one of peculiar ip. But it does not 
Rillow that he has aay more right lo carry on his 
business in such a way as to y the Sabbath 
worship of his neighbors, than be ould have t6 oar- 
ry it on at night in such a way as to murder sleep. 

"There is, of course, a deal of cant about the 
puritanic intolerance thet endeavors by legislation w 
compel ane'a neigbbors to observe the Sabbath. It 
is difficult to believe that those who use such lan- 

- The Sabbatarians have 
Eüdoeire to compel thelr neighbors to obecrra the 
Sabbath. They could not, ifthey would. Sabbath 
observance is of the heart, and a law is as powerless 
to eompel it as It is to preduce that sincere anc heart- 
felt worship which is one of the essentials of true Sab- 
bath observance. 

But the Gabbatarians believe that, irrespective of 
cu. ious considerations, one day's rest. ee seven = 

to 


of the community 
seven consecrat 
ins! 


, imperatively 
lo religious wors! 
. They believe that to abolish 
would be to strike the perdes blew i "ud be 
struck against the peace, Prosperity, the perma- 
nent liberty of tbe nation. Sabbath islation may 
need modification. But the anti-Babbstariana may rest 
assured that the public sentiment which bas been 
aroused in Cincinnati existe everywhere elee, and 
that any attempt to abolish from our statute-books 
the Sabbath, and relegate America to the condition 
of France in the days of the revolution, will not suc- 
ceed without s contest whose Tier vua soin they bave 
not even remotely imagined. re was no ioe 
law, if the Sabbath rested simply 

the same principle which gives us a fight to vi och pe 
lice regulations as will preserve the night from 
"^urbances which destroy gives us & right to 
such police regulations aa will hosted the Sabbath 
rest and Sabbath seorahip from anything which seri 
ously interferes therewith. 


juires one day 
ship and m lus 


The Rev. Moses Clampit, an eccentric preacher, 
was holding forth at Sante Clara Valley: a young 
man rose to go oc, when the preacher sald, ^ some 
maa, 1f you'd rather io perdition tham hear 

preach, you may." The sinner nomm and reflected 
a zone wd then saying, ‘Well, I believe I would," 
went of 


Voices trom the People. 


[erracts FROM LETTERS.) 
—Aithough not fully agreein sith our ‘Fift 
Affirmations’ and stand- rhe int of Belief, Làm exceed. 
ingly well pleased (in the main) with Im lectures 
and editorials, and also with THE INDEX generally, 
and am desirous that it should have an extensive 
Heus, to aia en freeing, Res from the 
mental bondage tl lesteraft has so long imposed. 
onthem. You will exe send me ane hundred 
copies of ‘Truths for the Times, and find enclosed 
one dollar, your price for same, and I will endeavor 
to circulate them. Yet the Boston Investigator is the 
poblication which has fully met my views during the 
t twenty-five years. I regret to see in THE INDEX 
of the 18th inst, (which seeme to be editorial) i in an 
article rsonal Government, euch keen re- 
marks on the President. Politics should be (in my 
opinion) discussed in political papers, and not in one 
devoted to Free Religion. You will lose friends, as- 
suredly, if you enter upon political discussions. 
Yours truly in the cause of mental freedom.” 


—“I notice by the religious press that THE IN- 
DEX still lives, and has commenced its second vol- 
ume, notwithstanding the early 'pro) Tae of the 
Liberal Christian that ite demise would soon occur. 
Having taken Te: Inpex for the past year, |n cone 
junction with Mr. ——, | find that I cannot well be 
without it for 1871. I think itis a paper that the 
free-thinking, population of our country have long 
‘wished for. ive tried to get you some subscribers 
in this locality. But asthe prevalent religious be- 
llef is orthodoxy, my efforts have not been crowned 
with success. Some ot the ‘rigidly righteous’ hold 
up their hands in holy horror, and will not. look at 
iho ‘infidel’ sheet," Several have offered me tracte of 

fiery mature, warniny.rue to 
"nter views, before it is too late. 
that recommended for your perusal ‘Nelson on Infi- 
delity,’ they mean well enough." 


—"I learn that man's immortality is to you 
mainly a hope, rather than a scientific reality. Tam 
aware that it is almost, if not quite impossible to 
prove it sclentifically—but with the. belief 
that the of every man is individualized, 
it seems to me to follow as a necessary sequence, that 
man, who isa partuker of the whole of his nature, 
though not to an infinite extent, is immortal, because 
Sod fs immoral Itis true that God is in- 
ividualized in trees, animals, end in 
fi latter is only partial, not inch 
qualities—so t immortality is not a natural še- 
uence outside of man. You have probably thought 
fis view of the case through and through—bnt I 
mention it, because to me it is a satisfactory solution 
of that question.” 


ling his moral 


——"Allow me to add one more to the numerous 
testimonials you are receiving, from all parts of the 
country, of the cordial and hearty s thy you you are 
awakening in the hearts of earnest thin! 
okies, th your efforta to teach manki ne d 

baa ‘but very comprehensive and all-im; sportan! 
which thousands have known and felt, but 
Ew in this Priest-ridden and creed-cursed world have 
dared to utter, namely— We can and must save our- 
selves; that just to the extent we bolieva and act upon 
us proposition shall we become truly noble, gear 
; that just to the extent we believe and 
E = converse, relying upon another'a merits and 


BACI and atonements, shall we 
ean ‘moral ly pu uiii ip legraded— paralyzed." 


—*I write to renew my aubscription. Two dol- 
m (which I enclose) wil cancel my indebtedness 


nevolence. DI have not been 
unsuccessful. ircumstances’ ue Sooni En 
the dissipation of ignorant prejudice. T fin 
principles are dally ‘weighed in the balance,’ e Eu 
result of this Prectica popular test is, I rejoice to 
say, a gain of iendship” 


— "The Society there has a very high orde 
intellect. Tte memi constitute the controlli 
ment of that community. T have tried to get sui 
bers among them. ey think you too Tadieal, 
You are only two or three years ahead of them, that 
is all the trouble. They will soon ‘come through.’ 
"The harvest de early Spool evar Mn coii lam 
giad the sickles are 


LOCAL NOTICES 


Finst IwDmPENDENT Socrery.—The regular meetings of 
this Society will be held for the present In Gumwan Hatt, St. 
Clalr 8t., on Sunday evenings, st 7 o'clock. The public are 
Invited to attend. 

Tur Wiavex Boxp.—Additional donations for Miss Cora 
Wilbara are thadkfully mknowiaigod ea follows: 


args mum "i 
Keokuk, 106 
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Poetry, 


xw. [For Tax Drozx.]. 


O love, if we should come to feel 
‘The heart no more In gladness beat, 
When at the door we hear, as now, 
‘The tread of dear, familiar feet— 


‘If we, who now through fire and flood 
Wond rash to toueh but &nger-tips, 
Should come to coldly meet, and greet 
With careless clasp and loveless lips— 


1f we, who im each other's life 

Live doubly every Joy and pain, 
Should come to coldly drift apart 
And walkin self-wrapt ways again— 


‘Ifmorn should come and lose {ts rose, 
And night the glory of her skies, 

And all things pale and fade because 
We look no more with love's deep eyee— 


It down the dreary beaten way, 

Where other hearts that loved do tread 

With ead indifference, we too 

Bhould come to find our passion desd— 

O God! Td wish that we today 

Had sald “Farewell” and in a breath, 

‘While yet our hearts were fond and true, 

Had Gercely crashed our lore to death! 
MiexoxwrIS- 


Uhr Fudex. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1871. 


Tha Editor of Tan Inoar does not hold 


ts general purposs. 
No notice will be taken af anonymous communications. 


I For Special Notices see eighth page. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


CarmrAL $100,000. ‘Smanee Raon $100. 

No subscription ia payable until $20,000 shall have been 
subscribed; and then only ten (10) per cent. will be payable 
annually. No indebtedness can be incurred in any current 
year by the Association beyond ten (10) per cent. of the stock 
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A SIMPLE DISTINCTION. 

Mr. Galton, in his interesting work on 
“Hereditary Genius” (page 21), makes re- 
marks which will be appreciated by every 
experienced public speaker: —“It often 
oceurs to persons familiar with some 
scientific subject to hear men and women of 
mediocre gifts relate to one another what 
they have picked up abont it from some lec- 
ture—say at the Royal Institution—where 
they have sat for an hour listening with de- 
lighted attention to an admirably lucid a0- 
count, illustrated by experiments of the 
most perfect and beantiful character, in all 
of which they expressed themselves intense- 
ly gratified and highly instruoted. It is 
positively painful to hear what they say. 
Their recollections seem to be s mere chaos 
of mist and misapprehension, to which some 
sort of shape and organization has been 
given by the action of their own pure fancy, 
altogether alien to what the lecturer intend- 
ed to convey. The average mental grasp of 
what ie called s well-educated audience will 
be found to be ludicrously small, when rigor- 
ously tested.” 

Judging by the strange misapprehen- 
sions into which even the most intelligent 
men fall in criticising Taz Inpex, although 
its statements are put before them in black 
and white for their leisurely consideration, 
there is nothing surprising in the inaptitude 
of a mixed audience to receive the thought 
of a speaker unrefracted by their own pre- 
conceptions. It is impossible to suppose 
that the editor of the Illustrated Christian 

Weekly intentionally misrepresents us in 
saying that Tue Inpex “maintains that 
there is as yet no proof of the existence of 
God, ete.” We believe him to be incapable 
of any wilful misrepresentation. But we 
are foroed by such careless, unjust, and in- 
jurious perversions of our thought to account 
for them by the sentence of Mr. Galton 
which immediately precedes the foregoing 
extract :—“Every tutor knows how difficultit 
is to drive abstract conceptions, even of the 
simplest kind, into the brains of most peo- 
ple—how feeble and hesitating is their men- 
tal grasp—how incapable they are of pre- 
cision and soundness of knowledge.” For 
the sake of once more defining a position 
which is st least entitled to a careful and fair 
statement from all who undertake to criticise 
it, we ask attention to the following proposi- 
tions;— 

1, Tax Ixpzx is simply a free platform, 
identical with that of the Free Religious 
Association, for the discussion of all religi- 
ous questions. It neither maintains that 
there is, nor that there is not, any proof of 
the existence of God. It treats with equal 
respect the opinions of all real thinkers, and 
is hostile to unreasoning dogmatism and ig- 
norant assumption alone. 

2. The editor of Taz Ixpzzx, as one of the 
speakers on this platform free to all phases 
of thought, holds that modern science aa it is 
(and still more as it will be) gives abundant 
grounds for believing that God exists—that 
infinite Mind is immanent in Matter, as 
eternal Force, Law, and Life. But in advo- 
oating this theistic or pantheistic philosophy 
of the universe (the former beiug regarded 
as the truer epithet), he claims no advantage, 
in Tas Ixpzx or out of it, over those who 
advocate a different philosophy, except so 
far as his private belief shall be found to be 


better grounded than theirs in reason and 
science. 

8. Tue Invex, therefore, does not **main- 
tain that there is as yet no proof of the ex- 
istence of God;” nor does it maintain the 
contrary. It neither affirms nor denies, but 
simply offers an opportunity for every 
thoughtful person to urge his or her own 
faith or unfaith on equal terms with every 
other believer or unbeliever. 

4, Still less does the editor of Tax Inpex 
maintain sny such conclusion. On the con- 
trary, he believes that there is overwhelming 
proof that God exists; that Nature is Mind 
expressed in Matter; that universal scienoe, 
physical on one side and spiritual on the 
other, is one vast proof of God, and will be 
recognized as such when humanity has be- 
come strong-eyed enough to see one half 
of the truth without losing sight of the other. 

‘Whoever comprehends the above very 
simple distinction between Taz INDEX as a 
platform, neutral because free, and the edi- 
tor of Taz Iwpzx as one of the individual 
speakers on it, claiming no advantage over 
any other speaker, will doubtless avoid such 
misrepresentations as that above quoted from 
the Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


GOLD AND BLOOD. 


The declaration of Recorder Hackett, in 
his address to the jury in the Westfield ex- 
plosion case, that “if common carriers 
should be made responsible for accidents to 
passengers, a great and beneficial example 
would be made,” is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. It practically points to 
the same sort of protection for the travelling 
public that we advocated in Taz Ixpzx, No. 
64, when referring to the disaster at New 
Hamburg. Nothing but a heavy fine for 
every accident to passengers (not direotly 
due to their own carelessness) will ever 
prove a safegusrd against these horrible 
periodical butcheries. 

Cupidity itself, if stimulated by some 
stringent law of this sort, will devise meana 
of obviating them. The explosion of the 
steamer Ocean Wave, near Mobile, by which 
another hecatomb of victima has just been 
immolated at the altar of corporated avarice, 
and the terrible disaster at Revere, near 
Boston, follow close on the heels of the West- 
field explosion; and numerons other catas- 
trophes have also been almost simultaneous- 
ly reported. In the name of humanity, we 
renew our demand for protective legislation 
against the cruel and voracious greed of 
gain which now annually massacres hund- 
reds and thousands of helpless travellera; 
and we charge the apathetic public, careless 
of others while self is safe, with being an ac- 
complice in these infamous crimes, It is 
the duty of every citizen to make his voice 
heard in denunciation of this cold-blooded 
slaughter, and in vigorous appeal to the 
law-making power to interfere at once in the 
only efficient manner. The great transpor- 
tation companies have bribed, osjoled, or in- 
timidated even the press into silence on this 
subject, and turn legislatures round their 
fingers in ill-dieguised scorn. ^ Let the peo- 
ple speak in such tones as shall be heard 
above the roar of business, and overthrow 
the tyrannous combinations thst now gag 
all protesting mouths. For every life or 
limb lost, make them bleed gold at every 
pore, until avarice itself shall render them 
decently humane. There is no other efficient 
means of prevention, 
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We eOnEratulate the Boston Common- 
wealth oD beginning ite tenth volume eo pros- 
perously. For several years before starting 
‘Tux IxpEX we subscribed to it, and (what 
is more) read it; and to-day it is one of the 
very few exchanges that we make it a point 
to read thoronghly. On the whole, it is but 
justice to say that no weekly paper within 
our knowledgeis conducted with better taste, 
greater raciness, or more unquestioned ability. 
‘Now and then, as in its strictures a couple of 
years ago on Ex-Gov. Ashley,wehavethought 
it unjust; but even in this case its preju- 
dice was born of a noble jealousy for equality 
ofhuman rights. Especially are its book- 
notioes remarkable. for rare excellence, al- 
though the writer (unknown to us) has sev- 
eral times expressed misapprehensions of 
our own standpoint in religion and philoso- 
phy; and the Commonwealth is fortunate in 
having such & critic in its employ. Itisa 
pleasure to speak of any paper in terms of 
such unqualified praise as those we oan hon- 
estly use concerning the Commonwealth; 
and we hope its prosperity will increase in 
geometrical ratio to its age. 


‘We must add our tribute of deep respect 
to the memory of Dr. Gannett, who was 
killed at Revere by criminal railroad mis- 
management. He was an old-school Uni- 
tarian, earnest and sincere in his convictions 
and high above the atmosphere of ecclesias- 
tical trickery which is suffocating the souls 
of too many of his younger coadjutors. For 
Unitarianism we have little respeot left; but 
to such Unitarians as Dr. Gannett we pay 
the glad homage of an involuntary venera- 
tion. Although constitutionally conserva- 
tive and unfitted for the reformer's work, he 
lived s genuine life according to his own 
views of duty and truth; and what oan any 
one do more? The world will be unspeaka- 
bly happier and better when all men are as 
blameless and upright as he. 


————————— 

Our opening article this week is from an 
English magazine; and we republish it as a 
very interesting “sign of the times,” show- 
ing how the great Christian Church is dis- 
integrating in Holland under the persistent 
influenoe of modern enlightenment. The 
author, a “London clergyman,” is evidently 
an honest man; snd his testimony is doubly 
valuable, as coming from an unwilling wit- 
ness, The same progress of disintegration 
which he describes as going on in Holland 
is going on everywhere; but the regret he 
expresses at this prospeot will be unshared 
by those who believe that the Christian 
Church must give place to institutions better 
fitted to benefit modern society. 


——M 
Goethe makes Teresa say in her first con- 
versation with Wilhelm Meister—“I cannot 
understand how any one can believe God 
speaks to us through books and histories. 
If the universe does not immediately explain 
our connection with Him, if our own heart 
does not explain our obligations to ourselves 
and others, we scarcely can expect to derive 
that knowledge from books, which seldom 
do more than give names to our errors.” He 
who cannot read the sacred text of Nature, 
above all that of sweet and pure human life, 
will discover nothing in the Bible but ghost- 
stories. Its great thoughts will elude him. 
$$ —__— 


A deliberately indulged fault is a pin-hole 
in the dyke. Through it soon pours the 
ocean. 


CORRECTION, 


In the advertisement of the Publications 
of the Free Religious Association in another 
column, a typographical error has been stand- 
ing for the last month which has made & 
little confusion. The report noticed in the 
first paragraph is that of the last annual 
meeting, 1871, and not, as it has been print- 
ed, for 1870. In every case of application 
for Reports I believe I have understood which 
was meant, but in one or two instances have 
been s little uncertain. If any mistake has 
occurred, I shall be happy to rectify it with- 
out any additional expense to the applicant. 
The essay on “The Sympathy of Religions,” 
by Col. Higginson, was also intended to be 
advertised, but seems to have been omitted. 
‘The advertisement is now corrected, and at- 
tention is again called to the publications 
therein named. The report for 1871 has been 
in good demand, The Essay by Mr. Weiss 
on “The Attitude of Science to Religion,” 
which treats especially of the moral and re- 
ligious aspeots of the Darwinian Theory, is 
attracting a good deal of attention, and is 
alone worth the price of the Report. Mr. 
Frothingham’s sharp and brilliant paper on 
“Superstition” will also greatly in t many 
readers. The Liberal Christian has devoted 
a long editorial article to it, written undoubt- 
edly by Dr. Bellows, which, while acknow- 
ledging its caustic power,criticises it severe- 
ly. Many persons will want to see what it 
is that Dr. B. says he so “cordially hates,” 
when he speaks of the “spirit and conclu- 
sions” of this address. 


W. J. POTTER, 
Bec. P. R. A. 


XEA AND NAY. 


I suppose it has struck every one ss 8 
curious fact that in theological discussion it 
is with great difficulty that either party un- 
derstands the other. In other matters, how- 
ever great the dissgreement may be, the 
disputants, if familiar with the subject, un- 
derstand each other's language, and can go 
at once and intelligently to the consideration 
of the main question. But in religious 
thought and conversation, the difficulty is 
guch that the most diverse thinkers seem to 
find it hard to recognize their opposition, or 
pretend to do so, insisting that it is a mere 
“war of words,” and that they are not far 
apart in substance, only each preferring a 
special form of speech. 

The main canse of this trouble ie obvions- 
ly an inexact or ambiguous use of terms 
which has nearly always characterized religi- 
ous thought. The absence of precise defini- 
tion has been so great as to make the same 
page a jumble of words used in many differ- 
ent and even opposing senses, and to leave 
theology the only one of human sciences 
without a definite nomenclature and idiom 
ofits own. While the first botanist of this 
country speaks with pleasure of the minute 
accuracy of description which is possible 
through the botanical nomenclature, the re- 
lígious community is now divided upon the 
meaning of the word Christian, which is the 
name by which nineteen centuries have 
known their religion in a large part of the 
world. The interest of this controversy 
turns on two remarkable facta :—first, that 
the term in dispute is the general name for 


“the whole religious system, whence we may 


conclude that many terms included under it 
must be also ambiguous,since, if all the parts 


were precisely understood, it would be easy 
to define the genoral title which is but the 
sum and circle of the parts; second, that 
the controversy is waged curiously between 
a few who urge that the term should have & 
definite historical sense, of precise and spe- 
cific application, and a vast number who in- 
sist that its generous ambiguity is one of ite 
most endearing features, indeed a mark of 
religious liberty and charity, and that it 
should be left to the pleasing latitude of pop- 
ular usage concerning it, wherein it means 
anything from Romanism to common hones- 
ty. The difference is between those who 
wish to know what they are talking sbout 
and those who wish to talk about everything 
without knowing it. , 

It appears to me that this pernicious fond- 
ness for an extensile terminology, which may 
mean as much or as little as any one pleases, 
affiliates religions language very closely to 
slang. I have been accustomed to think 
that the essence of slang consists in its vague- 
ness and indefiniteness, whereby the same 
word serves a multitude of uses, This varie- 
ty of meaning is an indespengable adjunct to 
a meagre vocabulary, whose slender resources 
of expression compel the compromise. Even 
profanity may admit of a similar explanation. 
Probably all vileness of speech would oesse, 
if the riches of language were as readily st 
hand as the emotions and thoughts which 
crave for utterance in some shape. Take, 
for example, the slang word “bully,” Auy- 
thing may be bully from a book to a dinner, 
from a deed of charity toa prize fight. Tha 
essence and convenience of the word, as 
slang, is its value to a scant vocabulary on 
account of the universality of its application. 
How similar is the case with the theological 
terms which are praised most of all for their 
indefiniteness! If there be an importaut dif- 
ference, it is in favor of the slang, since the 
ambiguous phrases so dear to theology may 
indicate meagreness rather of moral earnest- 
ness and intellectual honesty than of vocab- 
ulary; and, like slang, they limit and confuse 
the flow of thought and feeling by leaving 
their delicate shades and discriminations 


without expression. 
3. v.B. 
+ 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


Dr. Channing, in one of his printed dis- 
courses, has some strong words specifically 
stating the idea that true religion is synony- 
mous with personal virtue and holiness. He 
says that great harm ia done by represent- 
ing that Jesus and Christianity have any- 
thing higher or better to give than motives 
to true character and living. He would 
make goodness—not salvation, not blessed- 
ness as anything apart from goodness, but 
simple goodness—to be the one grand aim 
and end of all vital religion. And Dr. Or- 
ville Dewey has two or three fine discourses, 
which, though written a generation ago, will 
well repay the reading, devoted to setting 
forth the “identity” of religion and virtue, 
The older Unitarian preachers seem to have 
dwelt upon this point more than do those of 
the present day, and pushed it, perhaps, 
somewhat too far, making too little account 
of the religious sentiment. There is certain- 
ly a difference between the religious senti- 
ment and the moral sentiment, though re- 
ligion and morality, in their highest and 
purest forms, must converge to one re- 
sult. 
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Yet whatever is to be suid in behalf of the 
religious sentiment—of its origin, its perma- 
nence, and the need of its culture—it surely 
gannot be too emphatically taught that re- 
ligion can never be legitimately or safely 
divorced from morality. And at this day, 
"when religion is made in its popular forms 
eBo easy, when it presents so few crosses to 
bear, when so mauy persons not merely of 
questionable virtue but of proved immorality 
do not seem materially to suffer in their so- 
cial or ecclesiastical standing, when, in fact, 
the administration of religious institutions 
has fallen very much into the hands of shrewd, 
worldly-minded men who are determined at 
all hazards to make them a financial and ms- 
terial success,—at such a time there is es- 
pecial need that it should be proclaimed with 
all the force possible that, whether, philoso- 
phically speaking, religion be identical with 
goodness or not, practically it must identify 
itself with true character and living or else 
declare itself worthless. The better state- 
ment would probably be that religion is iden- 
tical with true manhood rather than that it 
is identical with virtue,—since manhood is a 
term that includes the proper culture of every 
sentiment and faculty that legitimately be- 
longs to human nature, 

We do not honor, but degrade and injure 
religion, whenever we attempt to separate it 
ss au interest by itself apart from the life 
Ahat is to be daily evolved out of the normal 
affections and aspirations of our common hu- 
man nature. This process of separation is 
the method of man in a rude state of thought 
and civilization, and a tendency to this meth- 
od prevaile just in proportion as unenlight- 
ened views of religion hold their influence. 
‘The ignorant masses of every religious faith 
‘appear to believe that religion consists main- 
Xy in ceremonies, and fail to connect it with 
moral conduct. But the most enlightened 
believers iu «very faith will tell us that the 
geremonies ure of little account without 
purity of heart and virtue in deed. ' Increas- 
dng intellipe ve brings everywhere the con- 
wiction that religion is no interest separate 
from the natural development of our facul- 
ties, that it is not an excrescent or grafted 
growth upon our natures, but a certain qual- 
ity of life itself, —the true development, ac- 
tivity, and efficiency of all these very affec- 
tions, faculties, and impulses that make up 
our natures and weave day by day the out- 
ward history of our lives. That these facul- 
ties and affections somewhere come into con- 
tact with the infinite Energy and Law of the 
universe and draw their life from that, can- 
not be rationally doubted, and the recogni- 
tion of that contact involves the religious 
sentiment; but this recognition cannot be 
complete until it individually ultimates itself 
in the development of true manhood and true 
womanhood. ‘The grand aim and end is to 
produce the highest possible quality of char- 
acter. 

And all religious teaching that does not 
keep this aim in view does harm to the high- 
er religious interests of man. It is popular- 
ly taught in Christendom that it is more im- 
portant to make people “Christians” than to 
make true men and true women, So in Mo- 
hammedan countries it is regarded as the 
first religious duty to a fellow-man to make 
him “Mohammedan.” And the devotees of 
the various sects into which the great relig- 
jons are divided are, as a rule, more zealous 
to make converts to their particular name 


and belief than to make good specimens of 
manhood and womanhood. That is, religi- 
ous name and belief are placed above charac- 
ter; the means are regarded as of more value 
than the end. 

But earnest and thinking people are every- 
where beginning to suspect the fallaey of 
this teaching, and are learning to ask whether 
it would not be an easier task to strike di- 
rectly for the main point, —the improvement 
and elevation of character. It ia an easier 
thing at this day, among thinking people, to 
make them understand what true manhood 
is than what “Christianity” is; easier to get 
their assent to goodness than to “piety.” 
Why not then nim directly at true character, 
in respect to the constituents of which there 
js much more general agreement, and let the 
differing beliefs and ceremonies take care of 
themselves ? 

Men urgently need to be remanded back, 
away from the artificial and traditional de- 
pendencies of religion, to the simple funda- 
mental virtues of honesty, truthfulness, kind- 
mess, self-respect. An old Hindu said— 
“Virtue is a service which man owes to him- 
self; and though there were no heaven and 
no deity to rule the world, it were no less 
the binding law of life.” Modern society 
needs more than anything else a strong in- 
fusion of this grand old doctrine. Religion 
needs it for its own salvation. People must 
be taught that there is no spiritual machine- 
ry by which a violator of virtue can vica- 
rionsly reap its rewards. Men must be made 
to see that they cannot take a political bribe, 
or connive at roguery by professional soph- 
istry, or stain their hands in dishonest busi- 
ness, or tamper with their own or others’ 
chastity, without robbing their characters of 
what is worth inestimably more than reputa- 
tion, if reputation be measured by the popu- 
lar standards of society or even of the church. 
Society and religion might pardon; but for 
ourselves let that censor be enthroned 
that cannot pardon such slips from virtue— 


the censor of our ideal manhood. 
W. J.P. 


A BADHAL DARK LANTERN. 


For several months we have exchanged 
with a queer little Norwegian paper, pub- 
lished in Chicago, with this euphonious 
title--‘‘Dagslyset. Filosofisk-religiest Masan- 
edsblad udgivet af Marc Thrane.” —(Con- 
jecturally—“ Daylight. A philosophical-re- 
ligious Monthly Journal, edited by Marc 
Thrane.”) Over this formidable little sheet 
we pore with as much awe and perplexity 
as if it were the famous Moabite Stone. We 
would gladly once in a while translate from 
its columns, as we fancy we catch now and 
then in its shady paragraphs the fire-fly 
glimmer of a radical idea; but Vernon’s 
“Anglo-Saxon Guide," in which we were 
drearily drilled in our sophomore days, is of. 
little use in this case. It goes out like a 
lighted match thrust into a jar of carbonic 
acid gas. 

In the unaccountable absence of our Nor- 
wegian editor, we can only say that Mr, 
Thraue is a sympathetic friend, if we can 
judge by his once sending us a hundred 
tough names from his own subscription list 
as those of possible subscribers to Tus Ix- 
pex, For this evidence of good-will we 
heartily thank him. But as we never have 
seen suy of their very respectable autographs, 
we infer that our specimen copies puzzled 


our Scandinavian friends ss severely as the 
Dagslyset puzzles us. What a pity that 
Stephen Pearl Andrews has not got his new 
scientific language fairly launched yet! It 
would be so convenient if we could sail im 
hia tight little craft, “Alwato,” over the 
great sea of the Curse of Babel! 
— ČL 
Communications. 


N. B.—Correspondents must run the riak of typographical 
arrore. The utmost care will be taken to aveid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Illagibly written*articles stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


‘TRUE AUTHORITY. 


To THE EDITOR or Tax INDEX :— 

lum well satisfied with the idea expressed by W. 
J. P. in your last issue, purporting that Religion is 
the zen of Law proceeding from some source 
higher than and beyond ourselves. But in respect to 
every system of Law there is likely to arise some In- 
terpreter of transcendent t and acumen. [f 
that which the Interpreter to be Law com- 
mends itself to our highest reason, conscience, and 
aspiration, he our intellectual adminition 
and deference. If the Interpreter self- i 
Koes, and thus practically illustrates the Law pri 
heso well expou he commands our reverenoe 
and love. And from these sources, I hold, is deduced 
the suthority of Christ as a spiritual guide. To re- 
sist such authority, I maintain to bea vain attempt 
while human nature continues to be as itis. Many 
depreciate Christ who in their hearts venerate every 
truth he exhibited. Yet go on, frank, honest IN- 


Dex! Bo faras the incrosting superstitions and er- 
rors of Christianity are concerned, I bid your icono- 
clasm God-speed. I regard the Z^ue to be impreg- 


nable. 

Before closing, let me ideally shake bands with 
your generous young correspondent, who recently 
told you, after freed his ral sympathy, that 
those engaged in bis pursults only to make mon- 
ey for the purpose of promoting good causes. I 
would say to the young man—" Macte virtute!" Pray, 
Mr. A. explain to hum my "old fogy" Latin, Urous. 
sary. 5 


[It is hardly necessary. Our warm-hearted corre- _ 
spondent alluded to evidently understands how to 
“increase in virtue" in any number of languages — 
Ep.) 


THE KICK OF THE GUN, 


Boston, Bept. 7, 1871, 


Me. F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,— Ernest Rena, observing the narrow- 
ness of the so-called “elect,” as every one with open. 
eyes must, says, apologizing for the fact:—"Those 
whom religion cramps were already small before they 
connected themselves with ft. Narrow and stunted 
with religion, they would have been tively wick- 
ed without it." o can blame the sceptical or 
larger part of the world for attributing this narrow- 
ness, wo often exhibited, to the influence of religion? 


ICI wanted to find uarrow, selfish ple, I should 
p to the churches, the more rigid more certain ; 
TI wanted to tind whole-souled ple, I should 


seek them outside, the more liberal the more whole- 
hearted. lum aware the two classss interpenetrate ; 
but the grand division in thia quality is marked, and 
unmistakable. 


le. 
The thought herein s 


came to me in fall 
force on 


and educate him, would be the teac] eee Re- 
t tor 
them. It is said a nmn is either a fool or a physician 
at forty, It is easily decided which this man is. I 
do not mean to say a man ought to receive papers 
filled with ethics or religion di ble to him ; but 
there is a more excellent, way of | preference 
than Cole's. I know a Christian brother who was al- 
so narrow; but he is one who would not have been 
wicked, if he had not been rel us, When I broke 
the shell, that ie, came out of the Baptist church, he 
pitied me in my departure from the “faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints,” and says, although a score of vears 


sends me religious papers, &c.,and the effect they 
have on me is to teach me my orth and what nar- 
row thoughte of God and Religion I have escaped 
from. I should not have written bim such a letter as 
M. B. Cole would; the speling, and the vulgarisms 
are of no consequence; a Free Religionist would see 


TIIEINDEX. 
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ep 


good if mistaken intentions, and in his action would 
prove the truer Christian. I mean Christian in its 
cosmopolitan, not in its sectarian or evangelical sense. 
A liberal-minded man was the last number 
of your InpEx in my presence, and before I had done 
zo, a8 I generally include that in my Sunday's read- 
ing, when I can do it thoughtfully- This man saw 
the letter of Mr. Cole’s, and remsrkoi—" What an 
ugly, stupid man this must be fora Christian! Well, 
hia letter shall do some Iwill send and aub- 
scribe to the paper? fe did s0. 
Cole rom among your wll wishery yoa are gained 
‘ole from among your well-wishers, you have 
as much on the other aide ; and I sure it will al- 


ways be so. 
Yours truly, 
J, WaTHERBER. 


Gzxxszo, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1871. 
"Yo THB EDITOR or THE IxpEx:— 
thanks to Sir, for your pungent answer 
Touching the Syetem of Foreign 
‘our strictures are in exact accordance 
ions I have long entertained, 
-coach I made 


to the 
Missions, 
ith the sattled o m 

ey remind me of a journey 
many years ago from Soon 1e Bui 
with an English military oí 


jr Outcas, 
beggars, and often asked charity of the com- 
meni themselves, as they to their favor 
by saying—"Me good Christian; me eats pork.” This 
enlightened gentleman, accordingly, spoke of the sya- 
tem with utter scorn, denouncing lt as you do as “a 
Btupendous fraud upon credulous C! lom." 
‘The English author you quote concedes the poest- 
bility of there being a fow sincere and 
Chinese and Burmese eonverte. This reminded me 
also of what, if yow are'da young sa I hope you are, 
you are too young to remember. erts D CNET 

ho had been officiating sev 


ing “waved their 
‘must have “fallen from grace." The Chinese 

ities, I notice, lately spoke of oar orthodox creeds, 
for it was in these that they had been taught our re- 
ligion pansitod, EC “amel Soi - 
strange that these arbitrary, senseless dogmas, revolt- 
ing to the clearest dictates alike of unbiased. reason 
and of conscience, should be thus characterized 
rational bel not inured to them from early child- 
hood? Let the Chinese send missionaries to us; we 
stand quite as much in need of them ss do, for 
we areas superstitious and benighted as they are. 
Criosity, if nothing else, would insure audience to 
danger of pareunding us fo adopt ther mupentilon, 1 

T Ol us to adopt their superstition, 

tan redil c medie bat they might essentially con- 
tribute to our emancipation from the thraldom of our 


= Y ipectfull; 
‘ours res] ü 
"AUrRED Commer, 


REMARKS OF AUGUSTA COOPER BHISTOL 


AT THE SPIRITUALIST CONVENTION HELD AT LEMP- 
STER, N, H., AUG, 4TH, 


Mr. President, Ladies, and. Gentlemen :— 

It is the opinion of some Liberslists that Christian- 
ity isa principle, not a theory—a moral sentiment, 
mot n creed, and that therefore there may be many a 
pagan who fills the measure of Christian 
though never having heard the name of Jesus. On- 

in some such way or sense is there found a place 

for me under the banner of Spiritualism. 

Of the phenomena of your faith which appeal to 
and are recognized by the material sense, I have lit- 
tle or no personal knowledge or experience. I there- 
fore suspend my judgment in regard to the causes 
of these wonderful | plenoment, until I have myself 
witneesed them; and even then may hold my decis- 
ion in abeyance, unti) I am more thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with psychological and material law. 

Iam therefore simply sn earnest Aoper in the doc- 
trines of Spiritualism, and can only appear upon your 
platform as a Free Religionist, confined to no creed, 
theory, or organization, and recognizing all theologi- 
cal and spiritual methods as forms of one universal 
religion, the history of which brightens out of dark- 
mess as the centuries move on. 

therefore out of all isma, I fancy I am 
able to compare with a creditable degree of impartial- 
ity the different phases of religious belief, and to de- 
termine the influence for or evil which these 
beliefs exercise upon human character, And first we 
rest assured, that no one truth can harm the 
soul if when we receive it, we put itin proper rela- 
tions to other truths. — The individual reason, there- 
fore, should be sovereign in the adjustment of truth. 
Sacrifice that to any authority whatsoever, and we 
are at sea. The divine reason in every man must 
decide the trustworthiness of all things presented for 
its acceptance, whether its source mundane or 
spiritual 


I say Iam a hoper in the doctrine of Spiritualism. 
I could not be a in it, if Idid not think it a 
form of belief which, when pro) 
alized, the largest moi 
hence the greatest happiness to 
the only form of belief under the sun which com- 
dines in its philosophy and phenomena both intui- 
tion and eclence—the spiritual and material. The 
Free Religioniat appeala to science for the final an- 
swer to that question which the anxious heart of Hu- 
manity is forever asking—"Is the soul of man im- 
m F’ And should universal Reason decide that 
Spiritualism yields no affirmation to this interroga- 
tion, then the very heart of Man can do no better 
than return to its old plaintive hymn of hope and 


faith, and sall into the sunset with all life's patient | 


agony wrought into that song of death. 

in, Spiritualism not only affords its believers a 
positos future, but a natural one, s future in harmony 
with our present needs, hopes, desires, aspirations. 
‘Why,when I was a little girl, I could not think of go- 
ing Heaven without being home-sick and heart- 


sick, because it was euch a Heaven! The other place 
was fully as congenial to my thought, The best 
pleture which pulpit eloquence could give the 
was a lonely, unnatural place compared with 
green ean But we might almost say thst the 
feaven of Spiritualism is a pertected h,—ita 
Joys deepened, its privileges wi | and its inhar- 
monies rounded to peace. 

‘Again, Spiritualism leaves no escape for the soul 

from e own imperfection mi selfishness, except 
es . This la ita grandest departure 
from ihe ofa theologies. It escapes neither by aton- 
ing blood, by death-bed repentance, nor by losing 
throngh death the liability to err. On the contrary, 
death takes not away from us one single human pas- 
aion or characteristic, but usheze us with all our im 
lona into new fields of existence. Quei pue 
tions are within us, not without us,—the fever puleca 
ofourown passions. So long, therefore, as selfish- 
ness in any form abides within us, so we shall 
be tempted; and only through the n of 
self-conquest may we maps vanqui the inward 
demon. Boian no excuse for deferring 
this battle, since it is unavoidable and must be met 
sooner or later. Death and eternity offer no vantage- 
ot The ' therefore, of this 
losophy is to commence at once the battle 
against Self We must inaugurate Heaven here. 

Again, LX is exceptional inasmuch as it 
makes deat ari ek Job v Love suffers no 

ve takes ni a us, only 
sublimates a refines our dear ped and leaves them 
all al ng our paths and about our homes to comfort, 
assist, and —the same dear beings we have 
loved on earth, with all their precious bumanity re- 
fined to angelhood. 

Spiritualism, also, when properly received and re- 
alized, must equal or even excel al] other forms of re- 
ligious belief in a restraining moral influence. For 
are we not always in the presence of an august but 
mene assembly, and are not our homes made ea- 


jesta? 
Falso, if I mistake not, deles Lew: 
hence the methods of Nature and the phenomena of 


the universe are worthy of all 
Yet, notwithstanding the ad ‘which Spirit- 
ualism may have over other forms of belief in devel- 


oping and refining the soul, when properly received 
and realized, there is no philosophy so detrimental 
in ita moral results, when improperly received and 
realized. It ia therefore a power to be adjusted and 

lated. Like the mighty forces of Nature—wind, 
tide, storm, or electricity—It is the destroyer of man, 
unless brought under the control of reason. 

T could not be faithful to you, my friends, nor to 
myself, if I failed at this time to criticise as well as 
applaud your faith ; to point out the dangers as well 
as the ipie of your belief. And these dangers 
are nearly all connected with what are termed Spirit 
ual ffestations, Claiming your forbearance, I 
d enumerate a few of them as briefly as possi- 

le. 

‘And first, you will remember that, in consulting 
these phenomena, ie consult, according to your 
philosophy, strictly human natures, —under advanced 
End improved conditions, perhaps: nevertheless you 


not unfrequently lay aside those r methods of 
prudence and self possession which characterize your 
interviews with friends and st upon earth. 


You yield your confidence and your individuality on 
very short acquaintance with s spirit. Now Í can 
see nothing hut self-stultification in all this, Why 
I should seek and follow the advice of an Inhabitant 
of another world, when I would not have taken her 
or him into my confidence in this world, I cannot 
understand, Why a spirit-child should be allowed to 
be our guide in matters which concern the heartez- 
periences of maturity, I fail Lo understand. Why we 
should graciously submit to familiarities from a spirit 
which we would resent in an earth-friend, I cannot 
conceive, Why we should allow ourselves to be fetter- 
ed in a chair, or otherwise bound by spirit-power, 
when we should be indignant if an earth friend 
should so attempt to control us, I cannot perceive. 
"You may be sure that the proprieties and amenities 
of human nature areas obligatery and binding be- 
tween inhabitants of different worlds, as between 
those of the same world ; and if we are at all anxious 
lest earthly friends should meddle with our business, 
it Is certainly inconsistent to yield up the manage- 
ment of our affairs to another, simply because he has 
thrown off this mortal coil. It js contrary to the 
essence of your philosophy that you sacrifice the de- 
cisions o. your reason, even to an intelligence which 
you may believe to be, on tbe whole, superior to 
your own; for such a surrender of your individuality 


stultifies the development theory, and keeps the soul 
in the attitude of childhood—the attitude of depend- 
ence and ires, malty. The terrible experiences 
wë encounter of the mistakes we make in 
endeavoring “to work out our own salvation,” are 
the obstacles and difficulties that engender power 
ultimately, Grant that a spirit an intelll- 
gance superior to our own; 1 cannot think it a wise 
policy to ignore our own inward light, be it ever so 
faint, and accept the guidance of another, For whem 
shall we this superior intelligence as our own. 
attribute? Certainly not until we have earned it by 
hard effort and stern experience. 

You may say that we shall not hold superior in- 
telligence amenable to our conceptions of propriety; 
but I say unto you that the laws of true courtesy and. 
purity are as eternal and unchangeable as the laws of 
truth and Justice. I will hold God himself amens- 
ble to the same laws He imposes upon me. 

Do not understand me as say‘ng that the opinions 
of the disembodied should always be ignored or even. 
held lightly; but I say—subject them to as keen a 
criticism as you do those of your earth-friends, and 
accept them on precisely the same terms. This 
“mountain devil” of ity has always stood be- 
tween the sonl and ita best interests. Protestantism 
fancied it had barished it from its ranks, when it es- 
tablished the freedom and sacredness of private judg- 
ment and individual conscience; but it trans 
ferred authority from the Church and a Pope to a 
Book. Is Spiritualism more consistent if it substl- 
tutes another authority more universal and con- 
tinux] than any that has preceded ity Will you rear 
over the wreck of old theologies a superstition more 
sigantie than any the ages have yet ? 

lut this is your danger, not your Fesce p bid 
temptation, not your fate.’ The inestimable blessing 
of spirit-communicstion, if it is a verity, is this, that 
it settles the question of the soul's future existence, 
and proves the continuance of its present and best 
affections. This is enough! — Whatsoever is moré 
than this, in my opinion, is fatal to the highest oul- 
tare of the human soul, 

ne more criticism, and I have done. “The laws 
This, if I mistake 


scientific spirit of the age has sealed it wit 

" is no profounder seripture tham 
oriam, for it is one with Nature and Revels- 
tion, yet it is a scripture we may wrest to our de 
struction. For these laws of God, invested in the 
human organism, must be set in a certain order that 
beneflclal results may obtain. Every mean, low, seif- 


ish impulse is as much of a law as any generous ab 
tribute. Ia it therefore sacred? Should it therefora 
be gratified? Are all laws sove: the human 


soul? Must not some be held subject? You may say 
that all laws of the human organization should have 
unlimited freedom of action, so long as they do nob 
Interfere in such action with the rights and happi 
ness of others, But, my dear friends, are you at 
liberty to set your own soul in such an order of ac- 
tion as to deteriorate your own quality and power? 
Are you not a fraction of the great unit of Humanity ® 
Are fou not indissolably bou with the race? How 

jsh to suj that you can perform one single 
individual acb or cherish one single individual 
thought, that does not involve for or ill the in- 
terests of mankind! There is but one real, 
liberty for any one of us,—liberty to fulfil the high- 
eat law of the soul, the law of purity and duty. 

Carlyle says there is one st thing under the 
sun—the just thing, the iraa thing! ‘Whosoever, 
therefore, among you would see your cherished 

hilosophy victorious over all opi creeds, live 
Jus, truly, purely! 


a 
FROM A NEW ENGLAND FARM, 


NORTA COLEBROOK, Conn., July 26, 1871. 

Mr Epiror:—Having been a subscriber and read- 
er of Taz Ixpex since the commencement of the 
first volume, I feel a wish to submit a few thoughts 
for your consideration. Although a farmer, I have 
spent some time in the examination of the subject of 
religion, and have tried to reconcile Jimitarixn senti- 
iments with infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. 
But I find the problem is beyond my ability. I have 
never found an orthodox man that could reconcile 
the doctrine of endless punishment with infinite 


goodness, 
Iam glad that Tm IxpEx is published. I hope 
it will have a wide cirenlntion, nnd open the eyes uf 


those that are in orthodox darkness. I cannot find 
that the Pagans ever had any wars on account of 
their religion; but since the introduction of the 
Christian religion more than sixty millions of human 
beings have been put to death because they did not 
believe right, and some of them in the most excru- 
ciating manner that malice could invent. At last 
Thomas Jefferson proclaimed to the world that a 
man’s belief is n very harmless thing, neither bresks 
our legs nor picka our pockets. Sir, I have no fears 
ofan orthodox hell, nor have I any veneration for 
an orthodox God. 


Tra Burre. 


An “advanced thinker” is described as a creature 
with long hair, cadaverons face, peaked features, short 
ta, badly bagged at the knee, liberal supply of 
dinaran loose hair on his coat-collar, nasal voice, 
his liver and digestive organs out of order, wears 
spectacles, is heavy on progress, sound on the gnose, 
and generally delivers fall nnd winter lectures. He 
is, of course, very radical.— Zéon'» Herald. [But for 
the Zeralda placard, we should have taken him at 
first sight for a Methodis.—Kp.] 
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THE INDEX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDEX TRACTS 


r[ E INDEX ASSOCIATION have poblisbed the follow- 
Ing tracts, and will publish others of a eimilsr character, 
Sf encouraged to do so by the receipt of enough orders to cover 
‘the expense:— 

No. 1.—Trutha for the Times, on REPRESENTATIVE PA- 
ERs PROM Tax Ixpzx, is the title of « neatly printed tract 
of elxtcen pages, containing the “Fifty Affirmations” and 
“Modern Principles," together with an advertisement of 
‘Tue Inpex. Twelve Thousand Copies have been struck 
off. ‘The tract Is designed for gratuttous distribution, It 
gives a bird's-eye view of Free Religion as concetved by the 
Editor of Tax Inpex, and states the “irrepressible contilct 
between It and Christianity. PRICE—One hundred coples 
for One Dollar, or a less number at the same rate, namely, 
One Cent a copy. 

‘Wo, 3.—Fear of the Living God, an cloquent and besn- 
tiful dieconreo by Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing character of the popular notions of God, and pre- 
senta conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PRICE—Single copies Five Cents; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 

Ro. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
"VOYBEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of his 
bold and outspoken heresies, ls an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the Imperfections and errore of the Bible, both In the 
‘Old and the New Testaments — Paeeages eustalning the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with referencee to chapter 
and verse In every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found In the Eng- 
Jeh language. PHICE—Single coples Ten Cents; Six 
coples Fifty Centa; Fifteen coples One Dollar. 

Also, the scathing denuncintion of Sabbatarisn superstition 
by PARKER PILLSBURY, entitled “Phe Sunday Ques- 
tion,” is for sale at Tae Ixner Office. PRICE—Stngle 
copies Five Cente; Twelve coples Fifty Centa. 


Friends of Free Religion wishing to assist the publica- 
tion of such tracte as these will please donate ench sums as they 
think proper, which will be applied exclualvely te this pur- 
pos. Address— 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
18'71. 


~ OP cii teave Toledo dally (Sundiye excepted) te follows 
ve Tol mndiys ex 
Cleveland time: x - 


CLEYELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO. ` 
800 A. M. Atlan'ic Exprese Esat, daily, arrives at Cleveland 
at 795 À. M, 
at Bimore, Fremont, 
k Townsend, Wakeman, 


'leveland at 1055 A. M. 
topping at ail stations, 


Oberlin, Eirrà 

1040 À. M. 

reaches Cleveland n 310 P. M. 
560P. M. Sp.cini N. Y. Express, will stop at Fremont 

Clyde, Monroerill Ivria, arrives at Clevel 

$45 P. M, Sleepin: car to Bufalo and Rochester, 

TRAINS ARKIVE: 1000and 1010 A. M., and 785 and 1130 


`” MICHIGAN SOUTHEEN DIVISION. 
TRAINS DEPART. 


Main Line. 


7:30 A. M... Mall: 10:30 A. M. Special Chicago Express; 5:49 
LI, Coldwater Accommodailom: 8:00 P, M., Night Express 


Air Line, 
10:30 A. M., Accommodation; 11:50 P. M. Pacific Express, 


Detroit. 
6:00, 10:40 A. M., 4:45 and 8:05 P. M. - 


Jackson. 
11:80 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids. 
11:0 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 


. 9:50 A. 
Detroit, 10:25 & 11 M. 
Jackson, 10:10 A. M. and 5:3) 


P. M 
‘Goldwater Accommodation, 10:10 A. M. 


CHAS, F. HATCH, Gen? Supt, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
£. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. Par 


ST. LOUIS, 


QUINCY, HANNIBAL, KEOKUE, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 


HE Toledo. Wabash & Western Rallway Co., having recent- 
"T ES extended ite line of Hallway to the City of Saint Lowis, 
will commence ranning all 
Tie day raine will be equipped with new and elegant pae 

n equi x! 
enger coaches, and ait E at ‘with the much celebrated 
iman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 
a E ‘Special ‘Thro’ Pacific 
E: Exprews. 
1135 P. x. 


t» regular, pamsenger traine 
vr the lth day of May. 1871. 


x] 
r. 


Jomx U. Parsons. 
Gen'l Ticket Agent. 
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dress 8. H. MORSE. 25 Bromilel 
SU centa for a Specimen Number. 
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Specimen’ Number. Ttf. 


a BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 
"TEUGCH. A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop COL- 
ENSO'S Arguisent, proving that the Pentateuch ie not histor- 
ically true, and that ft was com by Samuel, Jeremish and 
other .Tophets, from 1100 to 


-ANTED AGENTS, ($90 per day) to sell the, celebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Has the un- 
der makes the “lock-#tich” (allie on both sid 
y licensed. ‘The best and cheapest, Family 
Machine in the, market. Address JOHNSON, 
.. Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, ov 
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JME FEOTEINGHAWS LECTURE, 
BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, 
Forwarded free for twenty cents. Just published. 


D. G. FRANCIS, 


Tes 17 Ammon PLace, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 
or THE 


Free Religious Association, 


‘The Report, in pamphlet form, of the AxwvAL Mxsrme of 
the Faas Bmistovs Assoctatiox for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W.J, Porraz, New Bxproap, Miss. 
Tt contains Essays, by John Weis, on "Tum ArTITUDE oF 
Somos vo Reuioiox;” by O. B. Frotkingham, on "Burxnert- 
iom ann Doomatisx;” and by Wem. J. Potter, on “Tax Nat 
URAL GENES op CERIPTLANTTY;" also a report of sddresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia. Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
ings of the meeting. Price 85 cents; in packages of foe or 
more 36 cente each. 


The AwwvAL Rxromrs for 1808, 1880, and 1870 (at $5 centa 
eech), Bev. Samuel Johnson's Eseay on “Tax Wonsurr oF 
Jasuo” (80 cents), Rev. W. H. Channing's Essay on “Tax RE- 
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on “Tau BrxraTHr or Rzuooxs (30 cents), and an Essay 
on “Reason ann RaveLaTion," by Wu. J. Porres (10 cente), 
all published through the Association, can also be obtained as 
above. 

W.J. POTTER, 


Secretary. 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion Without Superstition 


The Church and the Worlds An Exposure of the 
“Young Men's Christian Association" (so called}. 

X Am an Honest Man: Do lond Professions show us 
very much about Character? 

The Bibie Vindicated: Against Infidels on one siás, 
‘and Idolaters on the othe: 

"Fhe Wisdom of Jesus: How misrepresented by those 
who call themselves his followers. Pr nmented by 


God's Justice and Mercy: Not sntagonisti 
working together for the Welfare of alle ^ eo 


EOfeHIMIEY to better founded in Orthodox Protestant- 
fam than in 4 


Hationalism 1 A Ples for the Co-Operation of Resson 
Faith, as God intended. eee ME 


Prayer: Suggestions to a Child who has been taught to 

mrad of hie Father. met oe 

Learn by Experience: One of the Les: itl; j- 
ep by Pious People. joes gest needs 

What Becomes of Sin? Another Lesson greatly needed 
"by Plous People. itd 

Fulton on Dickens: An exposure of onc of the profes- 
sional tricks of a Clergyman. 

Love to God : Written on th ition thst Love means 
Lore and not Foar. o oo e enppos 

The N: tive in Beligion: Showing who 
specially dletIngnished by not believing. ve 
UT Five for 10cente; all for 25 cents. 

ma 

The Two Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath- 
1-3 1 Showing from the Bible that there aretwo, and 
vi 


Er ee me [71:4 
fa, ,Questions,_ Con 
[CE T i EID 


“Et Injures Our Busineas:’? Is that iness 
Thie damaged by free discussion? ^ ^ 2M Bos 


Choose the G: leet the Evil: Believe in God, 
but be rure to have nn id God. b 


EN These four for 10 cents. 
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the friends of the cause it represents to make active efforts to 
increase its circulation and usefulness. There ls quite a large 
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N.B. The subscription price of Tux Inpex is Two Douans 
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JI Complete files of Tax Ixpzx for 1870, neatly bound with 
Diack morocco backs and marbled covers, will be mailed to 
any sddreve on receipt of $2.0 and 7» cents postage. Only a 
limited number can be furnished. 

K Mr. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engagements to 
lecture on Rapioa Retioion, olthef for single Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on successive evenings. Address INDEZ 
Orrics, TozDo, Om, 

Circulars with list of subjects will be sont on application. 

S Mr. PILLSBURY has concluded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Taz Ixpxx by which he will 
make it & special object to Introduce that paper ax widely as 
possible, as an organ of the most advanced religious thought 
of the times, and will report regularly through ite columns. 


$5 1n Greenbacks, 
Wor lees than ten Names, a Cash Commission of 
"Twenty per Cent, 


N. IB.—Nomes nead not ali come from ons post office. We 
will send the paper wherever directed, and let the names 
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FREE RELIGION, 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, 0. 
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‘THE INDEX accepts every result of selence and sound 
learning, without secking to harmonize it with the Bible. It 
recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It be- 
leves in Truth, Freedom, Progross, Equal Rights, and Broth- 
erly Love. 

"The transition from Christianity to Froe Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but wi 
Utils understands, la even more momentous tn I 
fta consequence the great transition of the Roman Bm- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX alms to 
make the charactor of this vast change intelligible In at losst 
Its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place In other papers. 


N. B, No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
‘wise, is responsible for anything published In {ts columns ex- 
‘cept for bis or her own Individual contribations. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the name 
or initiala of the writer. 


Fmaxom Euuxowooo Assor, . . . . Béitor. 
Fuoramomam, Tuoxis Wentworts 

‘Broouwox, Winuax J. Porren, Ricuann P. HALLO 
3. Via Brixs, WruAx H. Brancmn, Zditorial Contributors. 


CHRISTIAN PHOPAGANDISM. 


(Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Sept. 16, 
Tani. First Lecture.) 


A few weeks ago, I published some remarks on 
“The System of Foreign Missions," in reply to ocer- 
tain criticisms of the New York Independent, I had 
quoted as a common saying the statement thas “it 
‘takes three dollars to send one to the heathen,” 
which the Jndependent characterizes as a “stale slan- 
der.” In reply to this, I asid that Dr. Mullen, one of 
‘the best authorities on the subject, estimates the to- 
tal expenditure of the fifty (Protestant) missionary 
societies throughout the world at $5,164,670, the to- 
tal number of misslonaries employed being 5,088. I 
then inquired—what is the annual total of "conver- 
sions” effected, and what proportion of this vast sum 
is expended directly on the heathen? I sald I bo- 
lieved that fully seventy-five per cent. of these five 
millions is absorbed in sainries and running expen- 
sa of various kinds—quoted an English authority as 
estimating the probable cost of each convert to Christ- 
fanity in Siam at ten thousand pounds—and added 
that it would take more than the “Reports” of inter- 
ested parties to convince me that the greater portion 
of this golden stream does not sink Into the sand of 
ecclesiastical organizations. I then added some re- 
‘marks on the general nselessness of this vast sya- 
tem of missions, characterizing it as a stupendous 
frand upon credulous Christendom. 

article has elicited from some of my best 
friends keen yet kind and thoughtful remonstrances, 
which have induced me to select Christian Pro; - 
ism as the topic of one ortwo special lectures. I will 
begin by quoting the letters received, that the objec- 
non aed may be stated in their full force. ‘he 
iret says :— 

oe tho ‘ht you shifted your ground a bit about the 
misstonarics. Your first ground was that the means 
were wasted in the machinery, and did not reach the 
end—your second that the end itself is of little value, 
‘This does not seem to me quite fair. Moreover, on 
the first ground I don’t think you quite hold your 
own, for ‘payment of salaries” Includes salaries of 
mismionaries themaeloes, which were legitimately the 
main objects of appropriation ; as much as for an anti- 
slavery society to pay the salaries of its agents,” 

To this letter I would say that I do not think I 
shifted my ground, True, I did intend to say that 


„entire machinery in sccomplishi 


the means are wasted in the machinery, to at least 
the extent of seventy-five per cent., and that they do 
not resch the end aimed at. But what is the end 
aimed at? Not the payment of missionaries’ salaries, 
Je manty the conversion x 2 CE, 
C] ity. It appears to me that I was ing di- 
rectly to the point, when I inquired very acepticall 
as to the annual total of conversions effected, to off- 
set this annual outlay of five million dollars, and 
when I quoted the opinion of a competent English 
witness that in Siam, st least, Ít takes fifty thousand 
dollars to make one good convert. If this be the 
case, there is plainly enough an enormous waste of 
means somewhere, What I afterwards added about 
the valuelessneas of the end itaclf was supplement 
—an addition naturally suggested by my subject. 
cannot perceive, therefore, that I was at all unfair, al- 
though I could doubtless have expressed myself more 
fully and in a manner less liable to misunderstanding. 
My reasoning was too elliptical, but, I think, to the 
t. 


"The second objection made by my friend is that 
the payment of salaries to the missionaries themselves 
should be excepted in any estimate of waste Involved 
In running the machinery of foreign missions, since 
these salaries are the main objects of appropriation, 
If this view of the matter is correct, Iam of course 
in the wrong, and could not justly say that three- 
fourths of the money raised sink into the sand of ec- 
clesiastical organizations. But it never occurred to 
me to make any such exception, nor did I ever im- 
agine that it was made in the common saying I quot- 

about its taking three dollars to send one tothe 
heathen, The words originally criticised by the Jnde- 
pendent were these :—"“seventy-five per cont. of all 
moneys contributed for foreign missions goes to pay 
salaries and keep the ecclesiastical machinery in run- 
ning order.” Í meant, of course, to include the aal- 
aries of the missionaries, who are the chief part of 
the machinery, In estimating the running expenses 
of a Baptist or Methodist church at home, is It usual 
to throw out of the account the salary of the minis- 
ter, which usually constitutes, at the very Janet, Salt 
of the annual expenditure” Certainly not. Then 
why throw out the salaries of the missionaries from 
the running expenses of the missionary societies? I 
see no more reason for doing so in than in the 
other case, 


end. 
two classes of salaries. Whether the money spent 
in paying these salaries, of one claus as well as of the 
other, is wasted or not, and, if wasted, to what ex- 
tent, depends wholly on the success or failure of the 
, ing ita purpose— 
namely, the conversion of the heathen. If the neath- 
en are converted, the money resches them; if not, 
not If they Lied be courau EL the 
money 8j it woul wholly al in runni a 
machlue whlch effects no resulta, When I said t| 
I believe fully three-fourths of the money spent to be 
thus absorbed, 1 think I understated, not over- 
stated, the truth. Further on I will ai least make 
good my charge. 

"The other letter I referred to ee 

“I fear you have fallen into a ake that will give 
you trouble. The charge that ‘It takes three dol! 
to send one to the heathen—in other words, that 
seventy-five per cent. of all moneys contributed for 
foreign ons oes io pay salaries and keep the 

inery i 2 


ecclesiastical mac! n order'—cannot be 


jonary 
home and abroad—in Boston, New York, and Lon- 
don—in India and China, the Indian Archipel 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Mediterranean; 

have never known of any facts that would at all Justi- 
fy the above charge. ‘The quotations you make do 
not touch this point. I believe these societies arc as 
honestly and economically 

sort of public institutions—colleges, banks, insurance 
Doubtless the whole sys- 
indism—home 


, for instance. 
them of Christian and sectarian pro} 


„aa well ss forelgn—liberal and even radical as well aa 


orthodox—is a mistake. But that is not the point in 
dispute between THE INDEX and the Jr E 
‘The charge made by Tae Inpex and denied by the 
Tunesien ls that three-fourths of the receipis for 
foreign missions are absorbed by running expenses. 
I believe with the Independent that ‘none of them has 
ever expended anything like the proportion Mr. 


Abbot charges them with using.” I think that 
the J is right in calling it a stale 


slander. I used to hear it forty years ago, 
have looked in vain for proof ever since. Christian 
missions are the modern and improved form of cru- 
sades, and, like the crusades, will probably be follow- 


and 


ed by important and valuable results,—though not 
the kind of results especially hoped for and for 
by crusaders and misslonaries. I dislike the pushing, 


agvressive, provoking, ‘propagandist spirit of Christ- 
ianity' and of Mohammedanism; and 1 dislike the 
same spirit, when found, as it sofnetimes 1e, ja Tum 
Ixpex,—often, in other religious papers,—seldom, al- 
most never, In the Jndependent during these last few 
years. 

Now it is plain that the writer of this letter has un- 
derstood the charge I made in a very different sense 
from that I intended. In the article which priginally 
drew out the strictures of the Independent, I said sub- 
stantially that the officials of the various ecclesiastl- 
cal organizations, including those devoted to the sup- 

rt of foreign missions, derived their entire living 

rom the donations made by the churches for the 
various objects proposed ; that es: were thus con- 
sciously tempted or unconsciously biased to represent 
these donations of money as paramount Christian du- 
ties; but that fully three-fourths of the money thus 
raised Droduseds no result beyond giving these ofi- 
cials a livelihood,—in other words, failed to that ex- 
tent to accomplish the objects for which the whole 
was raised. If the ing red understood me (and it 
did not occur to me to doubt that it did), it was these 
charges it denied; and it was only to make these 
charges that I noticed its criti atall. But 
the writer of this letter evidently understands me to 
hint, at least, that the missionary societies are fraud- 
ulenily or extravagantly I—a thing it never 
entered my head to suggest. Idonbt not that they 
are “hones ly and economically” except In 
ON cases analogous to the Moo E pene 

‘onsequent! wide experience, ci inst m; 
charge, falla itself to “touch the ^y or to hare 
any on my argument, unless it can prove 
the missionary societies ‘accomplish their Perge of 
sonenting tks then. xir do M. do this, they 
accomplish no purpose but of supporting a 
swarm of at home and abroad E beat the 
air in vain; and that is what meant at first and 
mean now by saying that this golden stream of five 
millions of dojlars expended annually on foreign 
missions sinks mainly into the sapd of ecclesiastical 
organizations. I regret that 1 did not make my points 
plainer, und admit that there was sufficient vague- 
nesa in my statements to justify misapprebensiona; 
and it has been my in thia re-statement to 
make them so plain that no one who chooses to under- 
stand can misunderstand them. Nothing ts less 
desire than to be unfair to the missionaries or 
home socletles ; but I do not credulonaly accept their 
own estimate of the importance, the value, or the 
success of thelr own operations, nor do I see any- 
thing but strict, however unpleasant, truthfulnees 
characterizing the acids inissiouary mystem as a stu- 


Eun. | 


lou, on credulous 


If to oj this system in the interest of sound 
ponas and right reason and man welfare appear o 
be the tation of a “pushing, 


Ive, pro- 
voking, spirit" I must submit to the 
re ar ep of warring against the great 
spiritual tyranny of Christianity is not a sweet or 
beautiful ore; l'ofen wish it had fallen into other 
bands than mine; but the duty of battling for hu- 
man froodom breaks in roughly upon our pleasant 
pursuits and quiet tastes—and 1 count it Just as im- 

rative a duty to me to-day as it was to the 

other of mine who buckled on his aword-belt. 


fight. "The task of 
a ideas may bo, after all, a “mis 


convinced that it is such. But I believe different- 
ly, and must act sccordingly—even at the rlak of ap- 
pearing a “propagandist.” If life were play or pleas- 
ure only—if on each soul there lay no Teh obliga: 
tion to make known to others whatever truth seems 
most precious and most sorely needed,—then Tum 
IwpEx would never have been born. But it lives; 
and no one who sympathizes with its 


umn bin, 
“faith,” the spirit of freedom instead of the spirit 


slavery. If to any there seems no need of such pro- 
pagandism as this, there will also seem to him no 
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THE INDEX. 


need of THE INDEX; bos time nothing seems more 
needed by the world than the malti; of just 
‘uch influences, So thinking, ao I shall act. 


But this is & ion, inciden! 
EDI i wl 
return to the subject of foreign missions, on which I 
have more to say. 


Since the general truth or falsehood af charge 
against the ilona tem turne entirely on the 
leves In converting the heathen, 


pit tiat to i ire what results, judged by it 
ropose first to inquire what results, y its 
ah standards of success, it has actually accomplish- 
ed in this direction, comparing these results with 
the sums of money spent In esti them; 
and afterwards to inquire what actual results it has 
accomplished, judged by our standards of suc- 
0683. 


First, then, I must discover, if possible, how many 
converts are annually made to eflset the annual out- 
lay of over five millions of dollars. I confess 
this method of testing the success of the missio! 
syatem may be challenged by Protestant Christian ad- 
yocates, Every Any Mea Christian who be- 
eves bis own professed rines would say at once, 
that the salvation of one single soul from the awful 
miseries that await the unconverted will infinitely out- 
‘weigh all the wealth;principal and interest,of the whole 
world—that the salvation of one single soul will 
alone justify the continuance of the missionary ays- 
tem with all its vast expense, Now on Christian 

undas there is no gainsaying this argument. Itis 
Ene and overwhehningly conclusive if Christian 
premises are true. But the latent common sense, 
even of the vast majority uf professed Protestant be- 
lievers, would notwithslanding revolt at the conclu- 
sion. If it could be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Protestant world that it took five million dollars a 
year to save a single heathen soul, the money would 
ot be forthcoming. People would feel, whatever they 
said, that this was too expensive a job. would 
Jose all enthusiasm, in this advanced stage of human 
progress, and keep their cash in their pockets. This 
‘would be the case even with those most swift to 
challenge my test. They know that even the Pro- 
testant world has lost faith to a large extent in the 
terrors of hell, and that its interest in missions must 
be sustained Dy showing that they exert a wide in 
fluence in civilizing savages, in improving their morals, 
and in ameliorating their condition, here on earth. 
‘Without a fair show of success in this purely secular 
direction, the Protestant world's interest in missione 
would be speedily and wonderfully cooled. — It will 
not give five millions of dollars a year to save one 
negro er one Papuan or one Chinaman from ever- 
lasting damnation after he is dead. — But it will give 
this sum to save a many such from this possible 
fate, provided civilization here on earth is thrown 
into the bargain. 

We see here that mixture of religious and secular 
objects which ia characteristic of Protestantism; the 
Catholics will give their sooner foe the simple salva- 
tion of souls from hell, while the Protestant wants a 
little epa i pese to boot Hence the 
difficulty I referred to of making any fair test of the 
mission system satisfactory to Protestant Christians. 
Ostensibly the salvation of souls is the object; prac- 
tically civilization fs also demanded, I hold it to be 

rfectly fair to jadee the system by the amount of 
Christianization it accomplishes; and I will sccept 

* church-membership as the recognized test of valid 
conversion. The Christianizing and the civilizing 
resulta are to be separated from each other,—the one 
class being the proper and direct fruita of the mis 

sionary theory, the other the Indirect benefits flow- 
ing from it incidentally. I shall therefore judge the 

~success of the missionary ayaat by the number of 
converta it makes to Christianity, as compared on the 
one hand with the whole number to be converted, 
‘and on the other hand with the amount of money it 
costa to convert them. I see no other fair method of 
Judging the success of Christian propagandism at the 
present day. 

Now in forming my estimate of the degree of this 
success, I shall go at once to the highest authorities, 
relying mainly on the last edition of the “Encyclo 
pedia Britannica” I have spent many hours in 
studying and comparing all the articles I could dis- 
cover in this magnificent work beftring on the subject. 
"Tables are here given of the operations of forty-seven 
Protestant Misslonary Societies, embracing all the 
important ones throughout Christendom. These 
societies, about a dozen years pz spent annually 
$3,000,000 on their missions. do not understand 
how Dr. Mullen's estimate of $5,000,000 is formed. 
"The total number of their converts, communicants or 
church members in all these mlasions was at that 
time a little over 215,000—the entire fruits of their 
activity from their foundation. How large the an- 
nual Increase had been, I cannot learn directly from 
these tables. But I have reached proximate results 
in the following manner. 

The date of foundation is given in one of these ta- 
bles in the case of each of these forty-seven mission- 
ary societies. Adding together the different num- 
bers of years during which these various societies 
had been in operation down to 1858, and dividing 
the sum by forty-seven, I find the average duration 
of their activity, from their organization to that date, 
to be thirty-nine years. The total number of con- 
verts at that time (disregarding, of course, all those 
who had been previously converted and died) was 
215,000. Dividing this number by thirty-nine, we 
have 5,538 converts as the average annual increase of 
church-membership during that period. In some 
years more, in other years less may have been con- 
Yerted ; but on the average 5,538 heathen must have 
been converted every year for thirty-nine years, in 


to give the missas 215,000 communicants in 


Now I do not know the ave: annual e di- 
ture of these forty-seven societies; but in 1898 it 
amounted to about $3,000,000. It seem fair to as- 
sume that the annual Expenditure, which of course 
began with a very small amount and gradually in- 
creased to $8,000,000, amounted on the average to 
half this sum, or $1,500,000. Dividing, then, this 
average annual expenditure by the a ‘annual 
gain of new converts, we arrive at $270 as the av 
Cost of each convert to the missionary societies. This, 
then, may be set down as the cash price paid, on the 
average, by Protestant Christendom for the salvation 
ofa heathen soul. 

Out of the 215,000 converts, however, reported as 
communicants by all:these forty-seven Protestant 
societies throughout the world, 88,807 sre West 
India negroes, whose conversion, like that of our own 
negroes st the South, was undoubtedly the result in 
great part of slavery to Christian masters rather than 
to any special missionary activity from abroad. This 
fact ought to make a large reduction in the total 
above given, As an indication of the very meagre 
numerical results achieved by the Protestant mis- 
sions, I will give the totals of converts in the chief 
countries, together with the totals of population in 
bre numbers (the latter taken from a common 


)— 
Turkey, Population 15,000,000, Converts — 148 
tie Mio EROR fe 16,000,000,“ 558 
Persia, “ 9,000,000, 100 
Indis, * 130000000 “ — 19370 
Farther Indis, — " 42,000,000, — " — 13844 
China, * 369,000,000, [1 
Africa, * 110000, © — 928458 
Oceanica, * 25000000," — 49249 


These fures give a striking idea of tbe tiling 
impression made by all the Protestant missionary 
societies of entire Christendom combined, on the 
‘vast outl; swarms of "beathenism." It is well to 
noie im passing, as incidental confirmation of the 
essere I quoted from Mr. Alabaster, that I find on. 
ly thirty-seven converts credited to the Kingdom of 
am, with its 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. 


In the tables on which I have based my calcula- 
tions, I do not find a statement of the number of mis- 
sionaries employed by these forty-seven societies. 
But according to the recent statement of Dr. Mullen, 
who, it is evident, gives only the statistics of Pro- 
testant missions, their present annual expenditure 
is over $5,000,000, while the number of missionaries 
is over 5,000 (the Catholics also employing as many 
a2 this). The whole of this enormous sum being 

rectly or indi expent in supporting mis- 
lonas, exch, may allowed, for all Gar pui 
of $1,000, which, by my previous calculation 
of $270 as the cost of a single convert, would allow 
each missionary to make annually 8.7 converts in 
all This is the highest possible average, on the su 
position that all the $5,000,000 are expended directly 
on the work of evangelization, with absolutely no 
waste at all in any quarter; although it is more than 
probable that some waste occurs. ‘Thus we arrive at 
these tangible resulta :— 

1 new convert costs at least $270 in cash to 
the missionary societies, on the average. 

2. Each missionary, on the average, makes only 
8.7 converts in the course of a year. 

At this rate, allowing 3.7 converts annually to 
each ; it would just about require the 88,- 
000,000 of the whole American people, emigrating 
en masse on a missio: crusade, to convert Hin- 
dustan alone with {ts 130,000,000 in one year,—to 
say nothing of the rest of Asia or the world. 

Or let me put the matter in a different light, and in- 

ire how Jongit would take to convert heathendom at 

ie present rate of Protestant Christian proj d- 
ism. Protestant Europe and America combined, as 
I have shown, with an average annual expenditure of 
$1,500,000, made for thirty-nine years an average 


annual increase of 5,588 new converts, At the same - 


rate, with an annual expenditure of $5,000,000, they 
would make an annual increase of 18,400 new converts. 
Supposing, therefore, that the present rate of ex- 

‘iture should continue unchanged,how long would 
it take to convert the 725,000,000 of the ‘world? 
And how much would it cost? It would take 89,- 
278 years; and it would cost $196,965,000,000. 

But this estimate of the time required to convert 
the heathen world is much too small The required 
period is much reduced by a disproportionate “par. 
ent success achieved by the missionaries in the West 
Indies, where the work of conversion was really ac- 
Fm mr in measure by other causes, and in 
the Pacific Islands, where a small population of very 
simple-minded savages was exposed to missionary 
influence under peculiar circumstances. The true 
test of the power of Protestant Christianity to con- 
vert the world must be appli such cases as that 
of India and China In India eighteen missionary 
societies have been zealously at work, probably the 
full average of thirty-nine years; and out of this vast 
population of 130,000,000 inhabitants, the table I 
Td shows thst only 19,370 converta were made. 

t this rate, it would take over 65,000 years to con- 
vert India alone. In China eighteen societies have 
been at work many years, though probably for a 
considerably less period than in India, and their con- 


verts numbered only 924, Butallowing them to make 


wait weta cile while our own ancestors were 
wil ; aud they are brought into contact 
with religions as held by the better classes, 


sre far at lor to their own. is may seem a st 
Samant tet it must be remembered that the 
Christianity which is trying to convert Indis and 
China and the other so-called pagan nations teaches 
that all the unconverted are doomed to an everlasting 
hell for simple want of faith in Christ, while the re- 
ligions it seeks to convert make in their turn no such 
‘monstrous claim. jette article on the next page, 
entitled, "How the answered the Miesionary."T 
These facts vastly increase the improbability of a 
speedy conversion of the world, and 
lengthen the period required for the task. Unless 
an unprecedented increase in the rate of corversion 
should be made, which there seems no reason to ex- 
peck, the world will remain unchristlanized until a 

tter religion than Christianity shall have come to 
take its place. 

The task, therefore, which the Protestant mis- 
sionary societies have set before themselves in the 
conversion of the entire world to Christianity, in or- 
der to be accomplished within one year, would re- 
quire that about 196,000,000 missionaries should be 
employed instead of only 5,000. — If, perceiving the 
impossibilty of such a crusade as this, they prefer to 
work on as they now are working,it will take them at 
the very lowest estimate about 40,000 years to 
accomplish their task. The attempt, therefore, 
to convert the world by the machinery now 
employed is so misersbly, nay, so ludicrously 
inadequate, that I can compare it to nothing 
but an attempt by a little boy to dig down Moum 
‘Washington with s tea-spoon. Ever since Beptem- 
ber, 1556, when the first Protestant missionaries, 
fourteen Swiss reformers, went from Geneva to 
Brazil to labor among the Indians, Protestantism 
bas kept in motion its missionary machinery; and 
the net result of all this activity, kept up for oen- 
turies, is a little over 215,000 converts to-day—or 
about 1-3600 of the vast mass to be conyerted. The 
work to be done ia avowedly the conversion of the 
world to Christ; but it is a-work that practically can 
never be accomplished. A very expensive machine 
is set to work on an impossible and end eas So 
a paying operation only to those who get their living 
‘out of it. Hooked at in the light of Christian philan- 
thropy alone, as the rescuing of afew brands pluck- 
ed from the conflagration of a guilty world, of course 
it pays; but looked at in the light of common sense 
as the adantation of professedly ‘adequate means te an 
openly avowed end, lt can be fittingly described 
no word but. The TS who publicly 
pretend to believe in the possibility of thus convert- 
ing the world, and boldly assert it to credulous con- 

ions for the sake of securing large contribu- 

tions for missionary objects, are guilty of the old 

riestly trick of swindling the people while they 

Rough in their own sleeves. The missionary system 

{s a bottomless box for the reception of the people's 
money ; and no one knows this better than they. 

In saying, then, that it takes three dollars to send 
one to the Heathen, what did I mean? Whatever the 
saying has meant to other minds (and I see it has 
had one meaning I never attributed to ii meant to 
me, in effect, that four dollars spent on foreign mis- 
sions accomplish only the work of one dollar spent 
on home evangelization,—that, before equal results 
are attained abroad, four times the money most bè 
spent tbat is required here,—that it takes three dol 
lars to make one dollar really do one dollars worth 
of evangelical work among the heathen. For unless 
the dollar converts the heathen, it does not gem 
them at all, but stops with the missionaries; It so 
complien no result but that of supporting an official 
for doing nothing. In the strict sense, the one dol- 
lar never gets to the heathen at all, since of course it 
is not to them in cash; it can only be sald tb 
get to them when a fair dollar's worth of good, as et- 
timated by church-standards of value, is done to th 
souls. I have always understood the common saying 
T quoted in this manner, a» exposing in m pungent 
phrase the costliness and inefficiency of the foreign 
mission system as com] with the home system 
of e lization. If itis a charge of financial corrup- 
tion against the managing boards of missionary associa- 
tions, it is enough to say I bave neither understood 
nor used it so. 

Now the only exact way of finding out whether 
the saying, as I have used it, is true or not, is to com- 
pare the cost of a new convert made by the home 
missionary societies with the ave cost. ($270) 
ofa new heathen convert. If the saying is true, the 
cost of a home convert should be $67.60. Ihave not 
the statistics for such s comparison. But! believe 
that a home missionary who should pay make 
fifteen converts a year would not be considered a& 
earning his salary,but soon be cashiered for inefficien- 
cy. Yet he would accomplish four times the work ofa 
foreign missionary, who on the average makes only 
8.7 converts a year. If fifteen converts s year are 
a fair average for a home missionary (and I think this 
a very low estimate), then the common saying is 
—thst is, it takes at lenst the cost of fifteen converts 
here to make 8.7 converts sbroad, or three "inn. 
to get one to the heathen, or seventy-five per cen. 
all moneys raised for foreign missions simply to run 
their necessary machinery. The charge I made is 
thus made good, at the very least. IfI am mist r* 
in my reasoning or my data, I shall be very ghd 
be corrected ; but I sem to te ponte in my 
impressions by a careful analysis of fac! 

Thave by nò means finished what I have to say on 
this subject of “Christian Proj jam,” but I musi 
defer all further consideration of it to s subsequen 
lecture, 


THE INDEX. 
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mow THE PAGAN ANSWERED THE MIS. 


SIONARY. 


Bg. Shao Phys Thipakon, a Siamese Ministar of State, in 
fe book entitled the "Kitchanukit.” Translated by Henry 
Alabeater la “The Modern Buddhist,” pp. 95—95.] 


I have studied the Roman Catholic book, “Maha 
Xangwon," the Great Care, and it seems to me that 
‘the priesta’ great carea are their own interests. I see 
no attempt to explain any difficult and doubtful mat- 
ters. Ifas they say,God, when he created msn, knew 
what every man would be, why did he create thieves? 
"This is not explained. The book tells us that all those 
virtuous men who have taught religions differin, 
from the Roman Catholic have been enemies of God. 
but it does not explain why God bas allowed so many 
different religions to arise and exist. How much do 
‘thie and all other religions differ on this point from 
the religion of Buddha, which allows that there are 
eight of holiness leading to ultimate happiness! 
44. e. does not insist on Buddhism being necessary to 


salvation). 
: missionary, Dr. Jones, wrote a book 


"The American 
ealled the “Golden Balance for weighing Bi 
and Christianity,” but I think any one who reads it 
‘will see that his balance la very one-sided ; indeed, he 
who would weigh things ought to be able to look im- 
partially at the scales. 
-. Gutzlaff declared that“Somana Kodom(Buddha) 
only taught people to reverence himself and his disci- 
jles,saying,that by such means merit and heaven could 
attained, teaching them to respect the temples, 
and Py-trees, and everything in the temple grounds, 
Jest by injuring them they should go to hell; a teach- 
ing designed only for the protection of himself and 
his disciples, and of no advantage to any others." I 
replied, "In Christianity there is a command to wor- 
ship God alone, and no other; Mahomet also taught 
the worship of one only, and promised that he would 
take into heaven every one who joined his religion, 
even the murderer of his parents, while those whe 
would not iie his religion, however virtuous their 
lives, should surely go io hell; also be taught that 
all other religiona were the enemies of hia religion, 
‘and that heaven could be attained by injuring the 
temples, idols, and anything held sacred by another 
religion. Is auch teaching as that fit for belief? 
Buddha did not teach that he alone should be vener- 
ated, nor did he, the Just one, ever teach that it was 
Tight to persecute other religions. As for adoration, 
go far as I know, men of every religion adore the 
troly one of their religion. It is incorrect of the Doc- 
tor to say that Buddha taught men to adore him 
whone. He neither taught that such was necessary, 
‘nor offered the alternative of hell as all other religions 


devils and deceive 

“Is there a God Jehovah?’ He an- 

I rejoined, “You 

because no one had seen 

; why then do you assert tbe existence of a God, 

missionary answer- 

ea, "Truly, we see him not, but all the works of erea- 
tiem must a master; they could not have: 

sad of T said," is no evidence of the 


iby the power of Nature?” The 
missionary led, "that he had no doubt but thas 
Mod. created everything, and that not even a bair or 


d 


that.there was ope; no one would 
ings came into the dishes of thom- 
I said, “Then ou consider that even a stong 
bladder is created by God!" He D cer Ton 

. God creates everything!” "Then," an- 
[357 that ia so, God creates in man that 
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rr i doing? Ai not offend- 
gin in those whom he would kill" When 


the missionary became angry,and say- 
ampkwm or jo eens ik coe. i 


having entered Ir is entirely lost and non exis- 


"It.is uree according to the Buddhist re- 
n, the Lord Buddha does not give the reward of 
t: but if any do as he has taught, they will find 
their recompense in the act. Even when Buddha 
lived on earth, he had no power to lead to heaven 
those who eum for hls assistance but did not 
honor and follow the Just way, The holy religion 
‘of Buddha is perfect justice springing from a man's 
own meritorious disposition. It is that, disposition 
which rewards tbe good and punishes the evil. The 
recitations are the teachings of the Lord Buddha, 
which are found in various Soodras, set forma given 
by Buddha to holy hermits, and some of them are 
deacriptions of that which is suitable and becoming 
in conduct. Even thoagh the Lord has entered Nip- 
his grace and benevolence are not exhausted. 
Kos missionaries praise the grace of Jehovah and 
Chriat, and say that the Lord waits to hear and [oc 
‘the prayers of those that call to Him. But are 


pray granted? — Bo far as I see, the 5o more 
than people who do not believe in Eu. They die 
the same, and they sre equally liable to age and dis- 
ease and sorrow, How, then, can you say that your 
mligion is better than other? the Bible we 
find that God created Ac and Eve, and desired 
that they should have no sickness nor sorrow, 
nor know death; but because they the m 
genitors of mankind, ate of a forbidden fruit, Gad be- 
came angry, and ordained that henceforth they should 
endure toil and weariness and trouble and sickmeas, 
and from that time fatigue and sorrow and sickness 
and death fell upon mankind. It was said that by 
baptism men should be free from the curse of Adam, 
but I do not see that any one who is baptized now-&- 
days is free from the curse of Adam, or eacapes toil 
grief and sickness and death, any more than 
those who are not baptized.” The missionary an- 
swered, “Baptism for the remission of sin is only ef- 
fectual in gaining heaven after death, for those who 
die unbaptized will certainly g to heil" But the 
missionary did not explain the declaration that by 
baptism men should be free from pains and troubles 
in their present state. He further said, “It does at 
times please to accede to the requests of those 
that pray to Him, a remarkable instance of which is, 
that Europeans and Americans have more excellent 
arts than any other people. Have they not steam- 
boats and railways, and telegraphs and manufactures, 
and guns and weapons of war superior to any others 
in the world? Area not the nations which do not 
worship Christ comparatively ignorant?" I asked the 
Doctor about sorrow and sickness, things which pre- 
vail throughout the world, things i which Christ- 
ians have no advantage over other men, but he would. 
not reply on that point, and spoke only of matters of 
knowledge. Where is the witness who can say that 
this knowledge was the gift of God? There are 
many in Europe who do not believe in God, but are 
indifferent, yet have subtile and expanded intellects, 
and are great philosophers and politicians, How is 
it that God grants to these men, who do not believe 
in Him, the same intelligence He grants to those who 
jor in, how ls it that the Siamese, Burmese, 
'ochin Chinese, and other Roman Catholic converts, 
whom we see more attentive to their religion than 
the Europeans who reside among us, do not receive 
some reward for their merit, and have superior ad- 
vani and intelligence to those who are not con- 
verted? Bo far as [ can see, the reverse is the case: 
the unconverted flourish, but the converted are con- 
tinually in debt and bondage. There are many con- 
verta in Siam, but I vee none of them rise to wealth, 
so as to become talked about. They continually 


to their ." "The missionary replied, "They 
a Roman atholics, and hold pathos religion, 
to 


jese, ray to sj 
times obtain wj they have for; do you 
not, therefore, allow that these ita can benefit 
man?" The missionary answered, “The devil re- 
ceives bribes.” I ing IE the men and 
animals God creates, some die in the womb, and 
ing auri and maay aro donf duni, and sped 
ity, and many are deaf, dumb, an 1 
why are auch created? — Ie it not a waate of labor? 
Again, God creates men, and does not set their hearts 
to hold to His religion, but sets them free to take 
false religions, so that they are all damned, while 
those who worship Him go to heaven: {s not this in- 
consistent with and t 
indeed, created all men, would He not 


and devils, some- 


ive shown 


‘equal compassion to all, and not allowed Inequali- 
ties? Ted M MT Deliart in a anaig 
God. | But, as it seems noi a game at 
dolls.” Ü "os regard to 


"The missionary replied, 
ma} 


ives, 
time, God being pleased w call them to heaven, 
etimes He permits the wicked to live to a full 
age, that they may repeut of their sina, 
death of innocent children is the mercy of God call. 
ing them to heaven.” I rejoined, "How should God 
A special liking to unloveable, leas, unborn 
children” The missionary replied, “He who would 
learn to swim must practise,in shallow places first, 
or he will he drowned. If any spoke like this in 
European countries, he would be put in prison." I 
invite particular attention to this statement. 
Another time I said to the missie Gutzlaff, “It 
is said in the Bible that God is the creator of all men 
and animals. 


agony and often death to mothers? 
lost? I can see no good in it.” 
eye pretension 50 that men might 
fathers and mothers and relatives, and the pains of 
child-birth are a consequence of the curse of Adam.” 
T said, “If procreation was designed that men should 
know their relatives, why are animala, which do not 
know their relatives, produced in the same manner? 
And why do they, not being descendants of Eve, 

r pain in labor for her sin of eating a little for- 
bidden fruit? Besides, the Bible says, by belief in 
Christ man shall escape’ the consequences of Eve's 
sin; zer cannot see that mendo so escape inany de- 
gree, but suffer juat as others do.” The missio 
anawered, “It Is waste of time to converse with e 
men who will not be taught,” and so left me. 


Make your expressions as concise and elegant as 
possible, but never forsake an ides for an Articiam.— 
farwin. 


Voices from the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERA.) 


—— “Much that you have written during the past 
year I have enjoyed very much, Your sermon on 
the ‘Incarvation’ contains what I preach to our peo- 
ple again and again. Your ‘Modern Principles' with 
but one grand exception are the principles which 
govern my thought. The longer Í think, the more 

irmly it bes become fixed in my mind. ‘I still con- 
tinue to believe that your declaration that Roman ec- 
clesiasticism is the legitimate result of the growth oi 
Christian plantings, is baseless. As reasonably coul 
you aay that the muddy stream flowing by the City 
of New Orleans and the clear fountain springing out 
of the carth at the source of the Mississippi are iden- 
tical. The crysial water of Itasco lake is in the tur- 
bid flood which washes the levees of Louisiana, but 
the pure liquid is not the filthy mod. As reasonably 
could you make the Buddhiam of the same 
as thai of the glorified Sakya Muni. My dear friend, 
you war against a legitimate foe, but you can not, as 
os fancy, trace in his lineaments the features of the 

lessed man of Judea. You and he are soul to soul 
in the Holy War which you so sadly misunderstand.” 


——'My library is far better stocked with so-call- 
ed Liberal books than any theological library in this 
vicinity, and I occasionally lend the ministers booka 
that they are r to , but not eager to have 
their flocks read. — I mention this to give point to 
what I have to say, namely: tbat I value your INDEX 
above anything that comes to my house. `I have the 
Radical, seven volumes entire, and I take the Ez- 
aminer, edited by that noble specimen of a clergy- 
man, Mr. Towne. But your uxekly fills a niche t] 
no monthly can fill. We poor mortals want a cheer- 
ing word now and then, and as men of my sort get 
i y kicks In the churches, we find comfort in. your 

DEX." 


——"If I had time this morning,I would take ex- 
ception to some things you do say. Iam more 
and more convinced that you have not yet found the 
highway upon which religion shall travel. Iam as 
much disgusted as you can be at some things said and 
done by some Unitarians, but not more than I am by 
many things done in the name of Free Religion.” 


—“BShall you not put in some form for sej 
circulation your three raes on the ‘Relation of 
Christianity to Civilization?’ Indeed, aZ your dis- 
courses bearing upon Christianity and Free Religion 
ought to go Into form, as you muet be aware, 
Tt will form the new ‘Body of Divinity’ for the 
world's need.” 


—“Please send me another copy of Tax Impxx 
bearing date of June 1T. The sermon on ‘Love and 
Justice’ I read aloud to a select audience of ten per- 
sons (one a bine Presbyterian), and all endorsed It. 
I think ] have got you a new subscriber in —.” 

—"I sm a farmer by occu; m; and by the 
orthodox profession I am considered an Infdel on 
religious subjects; But that does not prevent the 


from ing, nor relieve me from suffering 
S penales of violated law." 


——" have not seen your paper ; but belng in earn- 
spirit in. which 


est sympathy with the avowe itis 
iblished, T would like to take it a short time and 
[arn what kind of a paper Iti.” 


——'1 am trying to increase 
but this is a community where church dogmas s! 
for Religion, amd Superstition dies hard. However, 
I don't quite deapair." 


Vat of 


LOCAL NOTIOES. 


‘Finer Ixpermownr Somerr,—The regular meetings of 
this Boctety wili be held for the present in Grmman Haut, 84, 
Clair Si., on Sunday evenings, at 7% o'clock. The public are 
Invited to attend, 
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Poetry, 


1 REMEMBER, 


T remember, I remember 
‘The fir-trees dark and high; 
T need to think thelr slender tops 
‘Wore close against the sky. 
It waa a childish ignorance, 
But now "tte little Joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 
Than when 1 was a boy. 
‘Tuomas Hoop. 
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1871. 


The Editor of Tue Inpex does not hold himself reeponsibla 
fer ths opinions of correspondents or contributors, Its columna 
‘ers open for the free discussion of ait questions included undar 
‘te general purpose, 

No notics will bs taken of anonymous communications. 


EAF For Special Notices see eighth page. 
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! Honor is conscientiousness become a fine 
art. 


CHINA AND CHHISTIANITY, 


Christianity was introduced into China by 
the Nestorians in the seventh century, but 
died out before the fifteenth. In the six- 
teenth century the Jesuits introduced it 
again, and numbered many nominal prose- 
lytes. Protestant missionaries entered the 
field at a later period, but about a doze 
years ago had made less than a thousand 
converts. The conversion of China to Christ- 
ianity, however, is a great object of ambi- 
tion with Catholics and Protestants alike; 
and various have been the means devised to 
accomplish it. 

Commerce with European nationa was 
permitted by the Chinese authorities in 
various places, after the discovery of the 
route to India by the Cape of Good Hope; 
but the new Mantchu dynasty restricted it 
in the seventeenth century to the single 
port of Canton. Owing to the system of 
smuggling and the illicit trade in opium 
practised by the English from 1834, an im- 
perial edict was issued in 1840 prohibiting 
all trade with England forever. This decree 
was followed by the English war of 1840-42 
and the treaty of Nankin, by which China 
was compelled to open five great ports to 
foreign traffic. To the benefits of this treaty 
the United States were admitted in 1845, 


Prior to 1858 all foreigners were rigorous- 
ly confined to these five porte. Great 
Britain and France, in 1857, compelled by 
war the ratifivation of the treaties of Tien- 
tsin on June 18, 1858. Article XXIX of 
that made with the United States is as fol- 
lowe :—“The principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, as professed by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches, are recognized 
as teaching men to do good, and to do to 
others as they would have men do to them. 
Hereafter those who quietly profess and 
teach these doctrines shall not be harassed 
or persecuted on account of their faith. Any 
persons, whether citizens of the United 
States or Chinese converts, who, according 
to their tenets, shall peaceably teach and 
practise the principles of Christianity, shall 
in no case be interfered with or molested.” 

Thus China was compelled by force of 
arms to tolerate Christianity and Christ- 
ian missionaries,—a step not due at all to 
respect for or friendly feeling towards the 
religion itself. In I868, Mr. Burlingame 
concluded with China a new treaty entitled 
“Additional Articles to the Treaty of 1858,” 
which, contrary to the popular belief, sim- 
ply reiterated its provisions, and conceded 
no new privilege to the United States or to 
any of its citizens. 

But in 1867, 1868, and 1869, popular at- 
tacks upon foreigners became frequent and 
slarming, and especially upon the mission- 
aries and their converts. In 1870 ocourred 
the terrible massacre of Tien-tsin. A strong 
Chinese feeling against Christianity has 
thus manifested itself, which, as illustrated 
by the article we copied last week from a 
Shanghai paper, has had ite root in indigna- 
tion at the treatment received from Christ- 
ian nations, especially through the enforced 
opium and coolie traffic. A letter from Rey. 
John L. Nevius, dated Tung-chow, May 29, 
1871, and published a few weeks ago in the 
New York Observer, describes this feeling 
as very intense and dangerous, and mentions 
the general distribution of pamphlets 
throughout the empire “containing the most 


abominable lies about foreigners, and not ob- 
scurely suggesting their extermination.” 


So strong has this anti-Christian senti- 
ment become, that the Chinese government 
recently issued a circular, enclosed in a note 
from the Ministers of the Chinese Board of 
Foreign Affairs at Peking to the Swedish 
Royal Commissioner, which is so remarka- 
ble that we subjoin long extracts from it, us- 
ing the translation which was made of it in 
the London Times :— 


“From the first introduction of the Roman Catholic (7a 
Chu) religion into China, tbe miselonarics have always been 
well educated, and the converts havo, for the most part, been 
known ss very peaceable; but ever since the treaties were 
signed, the converts have almost invariably been vicious and 
malevolent. The people, therefore, regard thie religion for 
making men good with anything but satiafsction, 

“Again, the converts take advantage of the influence of the 
missionaries to do harm to and oppress the common people, 
which they wil] not eubmit to. 

“Moreover, when any litigation or case arises between the 
people and the converis which the loca] authorities proceed te 
deal with, the missionaries follow after and eupport the con- 
verta, thus obstructing the authorities, which the people 
strongly object to, 

"Besides, when turbulent or lawless persons of any klod 
enter the religion, they use the Influence thus acquired to 
foment disturbances, and this stirs up deep resentment in the 
People, which gathers until it becomes hatred, and hatred 
revenge. 

"Tbe people do not know that the Protestant and the Ro- 
man Catholic sects are separate, and call both the ‘Tian chu’ 
religion; nor do they know the difference between the several. 
nations of the West, bat consider all a» ‘foreigners;' so when 
a disturbance arises. all persone, of whatever nationality they 
may be, that are residing in China, are equally in great dan- 
ger. Even in the provinces that are quiet, the greater part of 
the Inhabitants aro full of fil-feoling. Under such circum- 
stances, how can excitement and riot be avolded? 

“The Prince and the Minleters have now investigated the 
whole question, for they greatly dosire friendly relations be- 
tween China and foreign countries, eo that they may be on 
good terme forever. They cannot posalbly help deciding well 
npon some course of sctlon.. 

“But still the Western nations have missionaries living in 
‘one another's countries, and there haa always been good fesl- 
ing. The cause must be good regulation, whereby neither 
missionaries nor converts can foment disturbances, Now the 
Prince and tho Ministers bear that, when mieslonaries of no 
matter what nationality go and live in another country, ihe 
practice ls for them to submit to the laws of that country— 
they are not allowed to be ruled by thelr own. Should they 
ieregard the laws or tbe orders of the officials of that coua- 
try and overstep their proper spheres, or damage men's repa- 
tations, or in any way fnjure or harm persona, so that goot 
fooling 1s destroyed and resentment and hatred called forth, 
or if they offend agalnet the laws In any way, there are severe 
penalties to panteh them by. 

"Now order would be prserved and good feeling would last 
forever; there would be no pulling down of chapela or driving 
away of religione in Chins, if, when abont to build a chapel 
or teach religion, it waa first ascertained that tbe local off- 
cials and people were nol opposed, and that there was unani- 
mity between the two parties; and if the minstonarios would 
Jet every one see clearly what they do, and that it 1s not st 
variance with the religion (they teach); also, if they would 
not do just aa their converts direct them, meddling with the 
Oficial business af the local authorities, and making use of 
their 


sonaries would act in this way, as mentioned, the poo- 
ld be friendly with them, and the oficiale would bo 
able to protect them. 

Some of the influences which have helped 
to make Christian converts of the Chinese 
are here betrayed. The missionaries, it 
seems, befriend their followers in the courts 
to the obstruction of justice. The converts 
take advantage of their influence to “oppress 
the common people.” “Lawless and turbu- 
lent persons,” it appears, profess the new re- 
ligion,—which they would not do but for 
some objects of their own to be gained there- 
by. These, to be sure, are Chinese repre- 
sentations of the matter, upon which Christ- 
endom will look with suspicion or dis- 
belief, But we see no reason why the Chi- 
nese view of the matter is not entitled to as 
much respect as any other. The tone of the 
above extracts is calm and fair; and its re- 
medial suggestions strike us as eminently 
just. We cannot escape the inference, based 
on the above document, that the mission- 
aries are sometimes, perhaps frequently, led 
into offensive and indefensible conduct by 
their proselytizing zeal. The strong arm of 
Europe gives them protection, and clothes 
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them with power whioh it is more than 
likely they abuse. If they do not abuse it, 
they desert the priestly precedents of all 
ages. 

Now how is this reasonable demand on 
the part of the Chinese government for re- 
strictions on the mischief-making power of 
the missionaries met by the Christian pub- 
lic? Let us see. 


The “Lord Bishop of the British Colony of 
"Victoria,in Australia,” recently lectured inSan 
Francisco, stating that the Chinese imperial 
governmentis making a strong effort torid the 
country of Christian missionaries; and he 
hoped that America and Great Britain would 
“tsoon teach China better." What have we 
here but a new would-be Peter the Hermit, 
doing his malignant best to stir up a bloody 
crusade against China, for the sake of the 
Christian religion? Is the American govern- 
ment, which is no more Christian than that 
of China, to join in forcing Christianity into 
China at the point of the bayonet? Thatis 
the plain English of the Bishop's demand. 
Mahomet, with the Koran in one hand and 
the scimitar in the other, did no worse. He 
who thinks modern Christianity one whit 
less sanguinary in its spirit than it was in 
the days of the Duke of Alva, is so simple 
as to fancy that a tiger can be made over 
into a lamb by merely pulling his teeth. 


“Extravagant and bitter prejudice!” 
some of our readers may exclaim; “why 
show this harsh temper against the Christ- 
ion religion? Such utterances as you quote 
are only the bigoted fumings of an angry 
priest.” 

Nay, not so. Is the New York Nation 
an angry priest? Yet, in an article on the 
demands of the above circular of the Chi- 
nese government, the issue of that ordinari- 
ly cold-blooded paper for August 17th says: 


“What {s the duty of our own Government under these cir- 
wamatances? The United States cannot in general be engag- 
à in religious progagandlam: but as we Aave twics stipulated 
Sor tha toleration of Christianity and ths protection of Christ- 
don teachers and converts, we are estopped from denying the 
propriety of a further protection. There are, however, res- 
Bons of stato policy why the Gooermment should act in a quick, 
decided and peremptory manner. The repudiated stipulation 
is the key of the whole position. Its rejection isa return to 
the old system of abeoluto exclusion in all things; this fa the 
first step, an experiment, perhaps, and, If successful, the 
there will sarely and speedily follow. If we yleld upon this 
point, tbe whole fabric of treaties, raised with so much 
labor, and at the cost of not & little blood, will fall like a 
Rouse of cards. Wa do not urge action simply in the intereat 
Qf religious Missions; ww urge it in the interests of com- 
mares and of civilisation. There should be no weak Mesita- 
Mon in the wseof force. ‘The events of tho past twelve years 
prove beyond a doubt that diplomatic negotiation will accom- 
pllsh nothing. Neither America nor Europe can again be 
qunneed or deceived by another Burlingame embassy. The 
‘United States and the other great powers should unite in s 
demand, accompanied by a sufficient display of force, that the 
Chinese Government shall recede from its present position, 
shall reaffirm the violated treaties, and shall give ample re- 
paration for past and security againat future outrages, Un- 
Jens thie demand Js complied with at once, China must be 
tanght, in such a manner that the lesson cannot be forgotten, 
tho advantages of preserving international faith." 


The words we have italicised in thia pas- 
sage are neither more nor less than a call 
for wag—in the name of commerce, civiliza- 
tion, AND Curistianity. We Americans, 
who suffer a gang of ruffianly boys in San 
Francisco to stone a poor Chinaman to 
death on the public street, and then, by the 
mouth of Judge Sawyer, declare that prose- 
eution * would be useless, as he should hold 
that under the laws of California a China- 
man could not testify in the courts,"—we 
virtuous Americans, who thus look calmly 
on at the devilish murder of 2 poor, defenoe- 
less Chinaman, and let the murderers go un- 
whipped of justice, we, forsooth, must go to 
war, and slaughter thousands upon thou- 


sands more of China’s helpless sons, leat 
they be deprived of the great salvation of our 
Christianity! The very stones cry shame 
on our hypocrisy. If we must havea war, 
let it be on that bloody mob of San Francis- 
eo. 

What business is it of ours to meddle with 
China's home government—least of all with 
her religion? In that wicked instigation of 
the Nation to a new crusade in behalfof the 
blood-soaked “gospel of Christ,” we hear 
the mingled cries of cupidity and bigotry— 
the low whine of avarice begging for Chinese 
gold, and the hoarse roar of fanaticism hun- 
gry for its prey. What worse outrage than 
for one nation to burst open the doors of an- 
other nation, with an invoice of goods in one 
hand and a pistol in the other? “Commerce 
and religious missions!” We like the Bish- 
op’s undiluted bigotry better, without this 
disgusting compound of greed and sanotity. 
When John Smith breaks into John Brown’s 
house, insists on living there that he may 
trade with the servants, shoots John Brown's 
son for resistance, and with a butcher-knife 
at John Brown’s throat extorts his consent 
to a “treaty” guaranteeing his rough board- 
er’s right to preach the gospel in his family 
at all hours of the day and night,—what 
have we but a parable of the history of 
China’s relations with Christendom? Shame 
on the man, be he priest or editor, who urges 
on the bully, and instigates horrible war 
for the sake of any religion on the face of the 
earth! If that be Christianity, it is the 
veriest devil-worship. . 

Of all the dire delusions that ever drenoh- 
eda world with blood, the superstition of 


“salvation by Christ alone” ia the reddest. | 


It is time the human race were freed from it 
forever. The proposition to force this su- 
perstition on China by war is black with 
wickedness. If China-repents, under the 
stress of bitter experience, her consent to 
the missionary treaty-clause,cancelit. What 
right have we to enforce it, or to shed one 
drop of blood in its enforcement? The pro- 
posal to enforce it is one more of those art- 
ful and dangerous attempts to commit the 
United States to the Christian religion. 
Again and again we ssy—beware of these 
beginnings of evil! 
————M—————— 
DB, CHANNING'S5 LAST WORDS. 


“I am more and more inolined to believe 
in his simple humanity." These are the last 
recorded words of Dr. Channing (as far as I 
know) in regard to Jesus Christ. There- 
mark was made during the last year of Dr. 
Channing's life to his only son, who repeated 
it tome. I wrote it down from his lips. 

I think no one ever read the memoir of this 
remarkable man, without noticing that he 
seemed to grow younger as he grew older. 
In the first volume, he seems like what the 
early Puritans called “a truly aged young 
man ;” in the second volume he grows more 
youthful; in the third he seems fresh, ardent, 
hopeful, fearless, radical. But even in that 
third volume I remember nothing which puts 
him so in advance of the current thought 
around him as these words. In his last year 
of life and in his last illness the cloud of early 
education seems to have cleared finally away, 
and he was at least “more and more inclined 
to believe” in the simple truth. 

It must have made him happy. Nothing, 
it seems to me, can simplify life so much and 


make the path of duty so accessible and easy, 
as when the superstitions of theology fall 
aside, and we say of Jesus—''This also waa 
aman.” Till then, his example is of little 
value; its true value dates from the time 
when we see him to be of our own race, Em- 
erson says truly :—“The assumption that the 
age of inspiration is past, that the Bible ia 
closed, the fear of degrading the character of 
Jesus by representing him as aman, indicate 
with sufficient clearness the falsehood of our 
theology.” I never can be sufficiently grate- 
ful to Emerson for this grand sentence, which 
at once crystallized into clearness what was 
vague in my own mind more than twenty 
years ago. And believe that every one 
will be likely to take à more healthful and 
hopeful view of human life in proportion aa 
he recognizes “the simple humanity of 
Jesus,” 

Be this as it may, it will be admitted by 
all that this belief, if true, is destined utterly 
to transform the religious organizations and 
worship of Christendom. The change pro- 
duced by the Protestantism of Luther.was 
nothing in comparison. When one has once 
made up his mind that Jesus was a man, the 
conviction becomes a test by which to try 
all contemporary thinkers; and all that is 
called “theology” loses ite interest 80 soon as 
it denies or evades this simple touchstone. 
One ean thenceforward care no more for the 
details of existing creeds and rituals than 
one cares for the details of architecture on & 
bridge that is just dislodged by a freshet. 
So long as a human being clings to any frag- 
ment of it, there is interest in helping him; 
that is all. 

3 T. W.H. 
(a eeo 

A small supplement is issued with this 
number of Taz Ixpzx, which we hope will be 
used by all who are earnestly its friends in 
soliciting subscriptions to the stock of the In- 
dez Association. If you cannot take a share 
yourself, get the signature of some one who 
can on the fourth page of this supplement, 
and return it to Taz Inpex. Ladies are es- 
pecially efficient in such work. Anyone de- 
airous of extra copies to send to friends at a 
distance will be cheerfully furnished with 
them on simple application. If all who real- 
ly sympathize with us will take a little trouble 
now, they can raise the entire sum required 
within a week. There are many radicals 
everywhere who would willingly take a share, 
if the project were fairly presented to them 
by some personal friend. Now ie the time 
for action. 

ee 

“The wisdom of the foolish,” writes & 
friendly Western farmer to us in an article 
too long for publication, "is by far more ao- 
ceptable to God than the prejudices of the 
wise.” There is much to think of in those 
pregnant words. We are all wise, of course. 
"Then it concerns us to ferret out and stran- 
gle our prejudices, our anxiety to do this 
being a good measure of our wisdom. The 
“wise” man who can discover none at all in 
himself is either a greater sage than Socra- 
tes, who was prejudiced against the Sophists, 
—a greater saint than Jesus, who was preju- 
diced against the Pharisees,—or a greater 
fool than the John Bull who said: “Iam 
not a prejudiced man, but damn a French- 
man!” 


The root of moral courage is a conscience 
at peace with itself. 
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THEORETICAL- PRACTICAL, 

"The aggressive side of the Free Religious 
movement is chiefly indicated by its war 
against sectarianism and superstition. The 
dominant theology of the Church is assailed 
with merciless criticism and vigorous de- 
nunciation. Rationalists are apt to trace 
the barbarisms which yet degrade our civili- 
zation to our low conception of Deity; tothe 
doctrines of original sin, vicarious atone- 
ment and the resurrection of the body—in 
short, to the church creed. It is impossible, 
they say, for men to think of God as some 
dreadful Spirit of vengeance and of man as 
his wretched yictim, and at the same time 
to cultivate self-respect, personal integrity, 
and the social virtues essential to a perfect 
society. 

‘The argument is a good one, and the cru- 
sade, if I may so term it, is necessary. The 
tyranny of theology must be overcome, and 
the power of the church thereby destroyed, 
before we can look for those social, civil, and 
political conditions which are the out-growth 
of a high intelligence and keen moral pre- 
ception. The danger which besets us is to 
‘be found ina too general readiness to repress 
this spirit of aggression. Aggression leads 
to controversy; conflict engenders personali- 
ties; and personalities are vulgar. Then, 
too, it is very comfortable for one to feel that. 
he deals with principles rather than men, 

` with ideas instead of institutions. The con- 
sciences of some of our ablest and best men 
are duped into silence by this reflection. 

T have said that the aggressive character 
ofthe Free Religious movement finds ex- 
pression in opposition to the Church. I 
might add that it is almost limited to it; and 
here we have at least partial solution of 
the indifference to the movement manifested 
by thousands of men and women who weré 
long ago emancipated from the ahurch. 
‘They say:—“We agree with you, but the 
&hurch is already doomed; science has killed 
it; we are busy with practical questions and 
living issues." Their statement may be toe 
aweeping, but it is none the less suggestive, 
and we cannot afford to disregard it. Free 
Religion implies much more than freedom 
from seot and superstition. It demands an 
imdividusl character in harmony with en- 
lightened intelleotual convictions; and hav- 
ing secured this, it forces the individual te 
a participation in the affairs of life that have 
a practical, direct bearing upon the publie 
weal—into politics, for example. 

The present gubernatorial contest in Mas- 
sachusetts furnishes a good illustration of my 
thought. The leaders of the Republican 
party of this state, by indifference to the 
wishes of the people, have ereated a necessi- 
ty for a new party. A bold, bad man seizes 
the opportunity to secure his own political 
advancement. He proclaims himself the 
champion of reform, and talks of Labor and 
Capital, prohibition liquor laws, and woman 
suffrage. These are the questions pressing 
for settlement, and, were he a different type 
of man, he could carry the people with him. 
Friends and opponents agree in their appre- 
ciation of his character, He is pronounced 
liar and demagogue by men who will vote 
for him as well as by those who wish to de- 
feat him. Remove all opposition based up- 
on fear and detestation of the man, and 
his triumph will be an easy one. As it is, 
men say:—We prefer to wait for the re- 


forms; we will not humiliate tho state by 
honoring Butler." 

This demand for personal integrity is a 
most cheering sign; it indicates the power 
of religion in the community—not of organiz- 
ed sects, but of a free religion that makes a 
man of the individual and creates a social 
and political honesty beside which unscru- 
pulous men, however able or plausible, can- 
not prosper. 

If religion implies on the part of the indi- 
vidual an active interest in practical matters, 
it also invests associations that rightly take 
its name, with similar duties and responsibil- 
ities. Questions now classified under the 
head of “Social Science” will not be adequate- 
ly treated until the religious spirit is infused 
into them. The Church by her theory of 
religion is compelled to exclude them. Free 
Religious associations must welcome them, 
if they will be true to their inspiration. 

That I may not be misunderstood, let me 
say, it is not necessary to decry speculation 
in order to advocate investigation; nor is it 
wise to disparage theoretical treatment in 
our desire for practical work. This is the 
mistake made by many worthy people, and 
especially by the class of reformers previous- 
ly referred to. It will be profitable, however, 
to heed their criticism. Our lecturers and 
essayists, our local assemblies and larger 
conventions, should devote more time than 
has hitherto been given, to the consideration 
ofsubjects which bear closely upon our social 
relations and every-day life. 

If this suggestion is adopted, we shall 
soon observe a development of the aggressive 
spirit, and with it a marked increase of in- 
terest on the part of many at whose indiffer- 
ence we now marvel. It is safe to say that 
the full meaning and value of the Free Re- 
ligious movement will not be developed un- 
til the organizations which are its product 
learn to apply the spirit of Liberty, which is 
its essence, to the practical problems that 


now engage the attention of mankind. 
R. P. E. 


TER “INCARNATE SHESR.D 


Bosron, Sept. 21, 1871. 

Eprror or Iwpmx:—The following letter 
was sent to the New York Nation and re- 
fused publication. Inaamuüch ss hardly any 
nuurber of that jonrnal issues without stating 
very freely its mind that somebody or other 
is base or conceited or otherwise blamewor- 
thy, the editor would do well to emulate s 
little of that fairneás in giving s voice to 
oriticisms upon itself which has won for Tam 
Inpex an enviable reputation. Not beli 
ing, however, that the Nation would show 
this magnanimity—arrogant persons hardly 
ever do—I retained a copy purposely to send 
to you, thinking that the importance of the 
topic at which the Wation sneered would 
justify ita publication. 

Respectfully, 


3. Y.B. 


Boston, Aug. 10, 1871. 
To raz Eprror or Tax Nation: 

Sir,—In your issue of Aug. 10, speaking 
of the controversy in Cincinnati (which you 
call a *aguabble") about the Sunday laws, 
you make the following remark: 


"And meantime as the people usually display the practical 
sense of making the law such as to satiafy the retigious world, 
and of interpreting it, or neglecting to enforce it, im sucha 
‘way as to satisfy the vast majority of the lese religious part of 
the community, everybotiy may well be reasonably content, 
pui et vk mi dur da formal logical correctness of the 


Here, if I rightly comprehend it, is tanght 
a course which I beg frankly to call, as it 
appears to me, one of remarkable duplicity 
and meanness, which no “practical sense” 
(the synonyme, I presume, for the test of ex- 
pediency to which you continually appeal) 
can make otherwise than harmful and de- 
grading. Am I unjust in analyzing the sen- 
tence as follows? The people, it is said, dis- 
play practical sense in so legislating as to 
satisfy the religious world and by so inter 
preting or neglecting the law as to satisfy 
the less religious part of the community. 
But it is evidefit that the religious world and 
the less religious part of the community do 
themselves constitute the people, and the 
whole people. Therefore the doctrine in 
question means— 

1. That the religious part, as religions, 
may and do demand and require a law, but, 
as 2 part of the people, connive at an evasive 
interpretation or non-enforcement by way of 
compromise; which is cowardly and dishon- 
est. 

2. That the religious part, as religious, de- 
mand and require a law upon moral grounds, 
but, as part of the people, connive at its nul- 
lification by way of concession to the satis- 
faction of that very party which, by the law, 
they etyle wrong and injurious; which is 
cowardly and dishonest. 

3. That the less religious (in the sense of 
the indifferent) perform properly their duties 
as citizens, when they yield a statute of 
whose influence they take no thought tos 
demand which they either despise or misun- 
derstand, on condition that it shall not be 
enforced to their inconvenience; which is 
selfish, unfaithful, and dishonest, 

4. That the less religious (in the sense of the 
intelligently opposed) “may well be reason- 
ably content” to allow s law which they be- 
lieve to be superstitious in substance and 
pernicious in tendency, provided its uphold- 
ers will wink equally at its evasion or ne 
glect; whioh is cowardly and dishonest. 

5. That it is “practical sense” to degrade 
the law and lessen the sense of its sanctity 
in the community by blinking its actual nul- 
lifiestion, or making it in any case a mera 
rostrum whenoe one party is privileged to 
announce its ideas of what is right in princi- 
ple, in virtue of s tacit bargain which defines 
otherwise the course actually to be followed, 

Whether I belong to that class of thinkers 
whom you sre never weary of ridiculing as 
sentimentaliste, I will not undertake to asy, 
I believe in principle, and I think it proba- 
ble that the Nation is as much liable to bias 
and as little able to state the origin of 
its bias, as the advocates of opinions that 
displease it. But I certainly do not count 
myself with a certain kind of Radicals, vain- 
glorious just now, whom Iam accustomed 
to call the hurrahing and hilarious kind; and 
there is a certain calm, judical tone in the 
"Nation which is eminently comforting to my 
mind. YetIam among that large number 
of your admirers who think that the Nation 
exhibits a self-congratulatory consciousness 
of its own merits to a degree perplexing to 
those who believe that modesty and deference 
sre tasteful and becoming as well in the edito- 
rial column as in the private home. 

I make this remark because your resders 
may very properly be offended at the cold 
and lofty sneers you are accustomed to mete 
ont to whatever happens to strike you às at 
unimportant matter, however earnest may be 
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those whO are interested in it. You cannot 
bo ignorant of the length and breadth of the 
movemeat which has been and still is agitat- 
ing the country upon the Sunday question. 
But even if that question were justlifting its 
bead in one obscure place, it would still be 
‘untrue, contemptuous and injurious to call 
such a controversy a “squabble,” I take the 
liberty to subjoin Miss Cobbe’s remark in the 
August number of the Fortnightly Review 
concerning Mephistopheles. Miss Cobbe says 
that the poet ‘foresaw that, at least for the 
current century, not Cruelty, not Malice, not 
Falsehood, not Pride, would be the greatest 
evil of the world, but—the Incarnate Sneer.” 


Respectfully, 
J. VILA BLAKE 


Communications. 


N. B—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but Aste- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—Iliegibly wrilten articles stand a very poor chance ef 


(For Tee Invex.] 
“HY DOCTRINES MAKE NO WAY.” 


“The Master sath: ‘My 


make no n Twill 
a raft and doat abont in id t 


doctrines. 
midst of the sea. " 
Comrvoum CLAssIOS. 


Evermore brave souls in all the ages 

Climb the heights that bide the coming day; 
Evermore they cry, these seers and sages, 

From thelr cloud—“Onr doctrines make no way. 


“AÌ too high we stand above the nations, 
Sending forth our thoughts in tones sublime, 
Bhonting downward oar Interpretations 
Of each wondrons secret born of Tims. 


“From the mountain's misty top descending 
‘To the level of life's buman tide, 
Hand with hand, and heart with warm heart blending, 
We will fost npon Ite ocean wide," 


Stay no longer on the helghts, O Teacher! 
‘Truth hae lowly channele manifold, 
‘And the Man pleads better than the Prescher— 
‘Words without the breath are very cold. 
E.L. B.B. 


oO 
METHODIST MISSIONS, 


BaooxFIELD, Mass., Sept. 6, 1871. 
Mx Daan Mz. AsBoT:— 
Tt appears from a late editorial that you have not 


much confidence in Christian jona. In reply 
permit me to say: 

1, Many weeks ego I sent you statement to this 
effect, that, so far from its taking 300 per cent. of our 


missionary collections to run our pachina, or 
tha mone; a rie hanin It did not, in the Methe pi 
iscopal Church, take on an average anything 
a hundreth part of that. Upon Inquiry st heed oar 
tera, I Izarn that “the la ard administering the 
missionary funde of the M. E. Church approaches 
Ures per cont.” Now unlesa the foregoing correction 
is published, it seems to me your misstatement will 
amount to positive misrepresentation. 

2. If you will allow me the space, I will prove 
in your own columns (just where the evidence is 
needed) that, to say nothing of the conversion of the 
heathen, the indirect and secular sdvan! to our 
civilization of the missionary work vastly more than 
counterbalances all its pecuniary expenditures, So 
Jong as this helles. remind unaccepted, no more 
wach charges nus thla great work as. appear inm 
late INDEX can honorably be made. 

8. Would it not look well for Free Religionis! 
permit me with all due respect to suggest, instead of 
thus carping and snarling bitterly and contemptuous- 
ly at those who are diligently attempting to bless 
and enlighten all nations, first to equal their zeal in 
the same direction—display the same earnestness in 
labora for the salvation of ns dd 

H. Howanp. 


[1. We cheerfully print Mr. Howard's note, and re- 
fer to the lecture on our first page for remarks on 
the general subject. His statement that it only takes 
three per cent. to administer the missionary funds of 
the M. E. Church is so evidently based on a false 
view of the matter that it seemed to ua not entitled 
to much consideration. It evidently takes into ac- 
count only the expenses of the home office of 
missionary operations; and our lecture gives good 
reasons for not thus restricting the field of calcula- 
tion. 

2. Evidences as to the civilising tendency of mis- 

' alons are not tothe point in this discussion, It is 


their Christianiziug tendency that is under debate; 
for Christianization, not civilization, is the avowed ob- 
Ject of miesions, We decline to regard these two ob- 
Jects as identical. Sofar as missions really civilize 
savages, we wish them heartily well; but this sort of 
work is on Christian principles, purely incidental 
and subsidiary. Further, we decline to allow mis- 
sions to monopolize the credit which belongs to 
general causes, or exclusively to claim the honor of 
civilizing barbarous nations when commerce and gen- 
eral contact with civilized nations are entitled to the 
lion's share of such honor. If Mr. Howard la dis- 
posed to stick to the point, and show the bearing of 
apecific Christian beliefs on civilization, we are wil- 
ling toallow him a reasonable amount of space in 
these columns for the purpose. But we do not 
feel called upon to give much space to aimless and 
desultory discussion on the subject. 

8. The insinuation that "Free Religionists" do leas 
than Christians for the welfare of mankind does no 
great credit to Mr, Howard’s knowledge of facts,— 
not to say his "Christian humility.” If he will care- 
fully study the relative amounts of money contributed 
by “believers” and “unbelievers” to the varions philan- 
thropic objects of the day, he will exercise more cau- 
tion hereafter in making such “suggestions” as the 
above. The fact that modern liberals choose better 
snd more sensible methods of helping their fellow- 
men than that of “converting them to Christianity” 
has quite blinded Mr. Howard’s eyea tothe noble 
work they do, and the noble spirit they manifest. 
One such name as that of Gerrit Smith is a sufficient 
answer to his charge. He is probably quite unaware 
of the pharisaic tone of his own “suggestion.” —Ep.] 


4 LEGAL OUTRAGE. 


BxowvinLE, Va, Bept. 6, 1871. 
FREND AsBoT:— 
ut Tas ie pio I received 
uestion asked, with the reply following, namely : 
De ouid Fon know what God ja. E 


thinking at all of God, but or tie e of ee, 
can 


known for years past? meaning 

have been a reader of all the reform booka 
and papers thst I could obtain for years past, and at 
the samo ine s searcher for God, or truth, aa best I 


In the year 1840, when a youth, I got Miller's book 
upon the “End of All Things,” and read it, to 1 
if possible, whether Jesus was coming er not. Í 
next joined the Methodists, and from them got all the 
information I could. Afterwards I got all the Uni- 
books, and read them, with all the truths of 
Father Ballou. In 1849, I procured and read the first 
book on Rochester appin and have ever continu- 
ed to get and read all the Spite books and pa- 
pers, and used my best exertions and influence to give 
them a food circulation for the benefit of humanity, 
When Inpex was started, I was among the first 
to find it out, and send on for ft, and have done all I 
could to get the people to read and think for them- 
eive Potes ee Now e En nen t? I 
sent you some wi ago a specimen of our Virginia 
laws, and also the notice served upon by the Asses- 
sor, a Methodist preacher, and also a candidate for 
Tagisiasare. On the 29th August, I applied to 
the Judge of this district to grant me a free license, 
on the ground that Tux INDEX was a religious pa- 
that the R. P. Journal also was a religious 


per, I gave my own testimony (without kissing 
Fite book that They were religious papers, and got 
one of the Stewards of the Methodist Church to give 


the Baltimore Ke Methodist 
ster Confession of Faith; but the Judge and Assessor 
and now I shall 
See and pat kn "T6 cents in 

y poci ve woi out my mon 
(when I had it) in a "noble" cause, and =f know 
that it ddes “cost.” Now what am I seeing, God or 
ignorant and superstitious tyrauny? Would it have 
been any worse for me, or for the free thought of 
others, if it bad been s Catholic Assessor and Judge? 
And if such bigots can get the Constitution so 
changed as to recognize one particular system of re- 
ligion, the Catholics will certainly stand a chance un- 
der the same law to Judge, condemn, and oppress 
those, and all such, as “have judged, condemned and 
op) me. 

Wil tie gods save the Methodists and Presb; e 
ans of Montgomery Co. Vata Preference to all oth- 
er people on 3 Iam perfectly willing to wait a 
few years more and abide the result. 

P. O. Address—Rev. J, M. BARNES. 
Snowville, Pulaski Co., Va 
[If our friend, whose persecution and unjust fine 

show that Virginis may well compete with Lower 
Illinois for the name "Egypt," hse the interior con- 
sciousness of a noble act, he has what neither the 


Judge nor the Assessor can confiscate. It is to this 


he should loek, rather than to the poor bigotry and 
tyranny of man, for the knowledge at which we hint- 
ed. Ifa good conscience throws no light on the Di- 
vine, we know not where to look for it, And we 
doubt not, with this explanation, our eelf-sacrificing 
friend will see more meaning than before in our little. 
aphoriam, 

The intolerance of Virginia legislation, which fines 
an honest man for circulating liberal papers while it 
gives a free license to the venders of Evangelical pa- 
pers, ought to beexposed ; and we append the statute 
by which this groes injustice ia done. We wish we 
were able to repay Mr. Burnes the $10.75 of which 
he has been legally robbed. His dealings with us 
have proved him to bea very worthy man, whose 
word is as good as gold. Here is the law :— 


a book agent. Any person 
iribute or sell any religious books, newrpapers, 
Pamphlets, or periodicals, may apply to the Jude of (he conr 
of the county or corporation in which he may deire to distrib- 
ute or sell the «ame; and wach a Judge, upon being eatlufled 
that the person applyjag ls of ft character and a proper persom 
hom to confide the trust of welling or divtributing euch 
rant him 


is, may direct the wor or comialesloner to 
à license with nomina] tax only. Any person violauing the 
leone of this section siall pay a fine of not less than fifty 

mor more than one ho náred dollars for each offence. 


Vma, MowroowrmY Co. To wi—] hereby certify that I 
shall this day assess a License-tax, imposed by law on James 
M. Barnes, 10 be ten dollars, for the privilege of circula! ing 
peppra, Irom the jet day of Máy, 1871, ro the SUCH of april, 1879- 
Inder my hand, this dth of August, 1871. Fee 75 cts, 
Maison V. Surra, A. B. A 


PROGRESS OF 


LAND. 


[From the graduation ("Commencement") address of Pro- 
fessor Bennett, at the University of Edinburgh.) 

* At the congress of naturalists and medical men 
held at rcge ae claimed tr 
Germany the prin agency in the progress 
modern science. She owes this superiority, he said, 
to the boldness of her swans in propagating truth, 
whilst he asserted that in England and France they 
dare not do so openly, for fear of compromising their 
social interests. But I trust the time is past, even in 
Scotland, when scientific truth has anything to 
from superstitious bigotry or clerical intolerance. It 
in true that we are constantly hearing that there ia a 
tendency to place new scientific doctrines in opposi- 
tion to religious beliefs. But I would suggest that 
the cause of this is not that scientific men are irre- 
ligious, so much as that ious men are unscien- 
uio its utterly impossible, in these days, to Op- 

the most obvious facts, or persecute the great 
Eoovesers of the day, because the writers of the Old 
and New Testament, 1,800 or 8,000 years ago, knew 
little of astronomy, chemistry, and ‘physics. | Such, 
however, has been the unfortunate policy of the 
Church for many centuries, I need not remind you 
that the great Galileo died a prisoner of the Inqulal- 
tion, and that Servetus was publicly burnt in Geneva, 
by the authority of Calvin. The true cause, unques- 
tionably, of the present chasm in thought which 
divides the literary and religious from scientific men 
is, that the former have been bred up in ignorance of 
hysiology, that is, of all that relates to their own 
Bodily structure, functions, and requirements. Un- 
fortunately, their education causes in them a want of 
appreciation and an ax:^ of com " 


ntific truths. . . . . © ien and most re- 
ligious teachers are totally insensible to the errore 
and di of they vae in the pulpit; 


is place in 


not having yet arrived, and found a little girl, the 
the family, about seven years old, to 
whom he st once addressed himself, “Well, Allce, 
do you know me?" "Yes you are the minister. 
Ministers are humbugs; my pa ays so," “O, but, 
‘Alice, my dear, they are not all humbugs.” "Yes 
they are too; pa says so.” I think the statement 
was a little too abeolute. The position may be true 
in the main, but I think it needs some qualification. 
‘A clerical humbug, I conceive, isa minister who ex- 
pects from his profession what he could not gain 
from his character as an individual.—Dr. Hedge. 


$e 

By the decease of Mr. Grote, University College 
(London) gains an endowment for a Chair of Moral 
Philosophy; but with the historian's bequest of 
£6, pel wep oid the grape MM M IDE imde 
ever a clergyman, the payment of the stipen 
shall be M, "Not one penny is the reverend 

rofeseor to receive; but al) the accumulated divi- 

lends are to be handed over to bis successor, who, of 
course, must be a layman. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


HIE INDEX ASSOUIATI have published the follow- 
ing tracts, and will publish others of a similar character, 
if encouraged to do wo by (he receipt of enough orders to cover 

Abe expense:— 

‘Ro. 1.—Truths for the Times, or Rersesextarive Pà- 
Pars rROX Tue INDEX, le the title of s neatly printed tract 
of sixteen pages, containing the “Finy Affirmations” and 
“Modern Principles," together with au advertleement of 
Tax Inver, Twelve Thousand Coples have been struck 
Of. The tractie designed for gratulioue distribution. It 
gives a blrd'e-eyo view of ree Religion as concelved by the 
Editor of Tax Ixvex, and states the “irrepressible confilct'" 
between it and Christianity. PRICE—One hundred copies 
for Une Dollar, ora less number at the samo rate, namely, 
One Cent a copy. 

No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, an cloquent and besu- 
tiful discourse by Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing character of the popular notione of God, and pre- 
ente conceptions of him that aro worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PRICE—8lugle coples Five Cente; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 

Xo. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by ihe Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of bis 
bold and outspoken heresion, Io an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the Imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. — Puesagoe sustaining the ar- 
gament aro copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
‘and verse in every Instance: and no abler, falrer, or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found in the Eng- 
Meh language. PRICE—Single copies Ten Cents; Six 
toplen Fifty Centa; Fifteen copies One Dollar. 

Also, the scathing denunci ion of Sabbatarian superstition 
by PARKER PILLSBURY. entitled “Phe Sunday Ques- 
tiom," [s for ealc at Taz Invex Office. PRICE—Single 
oples Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


EW Friends of Free Religion wishing to aselet the pnblica- 
tion of such tracts as these will pleasedonate such sums as they 
think proper, which will be applied oxclusively to thie pur- 


ENG: e THE INDEX, 
> 90 Bt. faro, Ori : 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R, R, 


1871. 
OF sd ater Sunday, June 1h. 187, Passenger Traine 


nger 
wil! leave Toled: ily (Snadaye excepted) lowa 
(Groveland time), o iy (Snndäye inis 


CLEYELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO. 
800 A. M. Atlantic Express East, dally, arrives at Cleveland. 


at 736 4. M. 
680À.M. Day Express will stop st Elmore, Fremon! 
ide, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk. Townsend: Wakoraan, 
‘Oberlin, Elyria and Berea, arrivos at Cleveland at 10 65 A. M. 
3040 À. M. Cincinnat! `E: stopping at all stations, 
Teaches Cleveland at 840 P. M- xd z 
L Fremont, 
larrives at Cleveland 


heater. 


TRAIN! $10 00 and 1210 A. M., and 735 and 1120 


M. 8 

garie, Monigedie: No md] 

SG P.M. Slogping cats to Bufalo and 
P.M. A 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISIO! 
‘TRAINS DEPART. 
Main Line. 
TSP, Caldirater Accommodsilon SOP Me Night Bapeota 
> air Line, 
10390 A. M., Accommodation; 11:50 P. M. Pacific Express. 


Detroit. 
10:00, 10:40 A. M., 4:45 and 8:05 P. M. 


Jackson. 
11:80 A. M., and 6:00 P. M. 
Xinlamazoo and Grand Rapids. 
3130 A. M., and 8:30 P. M. 
TRAINS ARRIVE. 
Malo Line, 620 & 10:10 4. M- and 5:30 P. M. 
Air Line, 1:50 A. M., and 5:40 and 5:30 P. M. 
Detroit, 10:25 & 11:30 A. M., and 5:85 & 9:00 P. M. 
Jackson, 10:10 A. M. and 5:3) P. M. 
Coldwater Accommodation, 10:10 A. M. 
CHAS. F. HATCH, Gemi Supt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
8. H. WARING, Tickei Agent, Toledo, O. marj 


ST. LOUIS, 
QUINOY, HANNIBAL, KEOKUK, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 


r[ 8E Toledo, Wabash & Woetern Railway Co. having rosent- 
Jy extended fts lino of Railway to the City of Saint Louis, 
min commence running ali its regular peesenger tains 
through to that city on and amer the 14th day of May, 1871. 
‘The day trains will, be egulpped with new and elegant pas: 
Benger coaches, and all night tralus with the much celebrated 
and popular Pullman Palace Sleeping Uoaches. 

Special Thro’ Pacific 


Express. — Express. 
2038 cx. n 

i00 p. w. 

40 


Trains arrive from ihe West at 3:08 4. a. and 4:56 r. 
GEO. H. BURROWS, 


Gen"! Sup't. 
"enr 


Joux U, Pansoxs, 
Gen"! Ticket Agent. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R arria Welie tor Brice Lin. to GREAT WES 


ERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh. Pa. Army Gana, Revolvers, 
c., bought or traded for. Agente Wanted. [85-108] 


RADICAL ts published monthly at 84.09 a year, Ad. 
dress 8. H. MORSE, 25 Bromfield street, Boston. Send 
W cents for a Specimen Number, 


EXAMINER is pablished monthly at $4.00 a year. A 

Groat Rew. E C owas, Wianenka Ul oe 
AMIN! iadison street, Chicago. 
Specimen Number. 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 


"TEUCHL A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop COL- 
ENSO's Argoment, provlog that the Pentateuch je not histor: 
ically true, and that ft wa» comy by Samuel, Jeremiah and 
other . rophets, from 11W) to . The eubstance of fh 
volumes in 48 . Price 35 ce American News C 


"The advertlaer, having been permanently cured of that dread 
disease, Consumption. by a simple remedy, is anxious to make 
known to his fellow sufferers the means of cure. To all who 
desire It he will sond a copy of the prescription used (free of 
charge) with the directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will find a eure Cure for Consumption, Asthma, 


Bronchitis, etc. 
Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
EDWARD WILSON, 


366 South Third Street, Willlameburgh, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 
or Tae 


Free Religious Association, 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Awxuar Marne of 
the Pars Rmuorovs Assoctartox for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W.J. Porras, New BEDFORD, Mass. 
Jt contains Essays, by John Wee, on “Ta ATTITUDE or 
Sctancr vo Rezicton;" by O. B. Frothingham. on "Scrxasri- 
‘iow axp Doamariaw;” and by Wm. J. Potter, on “Tax Nat 
Unat GENE or Cammraxrrr; also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
Lon, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
ings of the meeting. Price & centa; in packages of fos or 
more 36 centa each. 


‘The AvorvA Ruroats for 1808, 1899, and 1870 (at #6 conte 
each), Bev. Samuel Johnson's Essay on' Tux Womsmr or 
Janus" (60 cente), Rev. W. H. Channing's Essay on “Tam Rs- 
Lioross OP CHINA" (90 cents), Col. T. W. Higginson's Essay 
on “Tam Sruparer Or Rzuoroxs™ (30 cents), and an Bessy 
on “Ruasox Axp RzvxrarioN," by Wa. J. Porrza (10 centa), 
all published through the Association, can also be obtained as 
above, 

W.J. POTTER, 
Ssordory. 


, NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religioa Without Superstition 


The Chureh amd the World: Au mare of the 
"Young Men's Christian Association" (ao called]. 


X Am an Honest Man: Do lond Professions show us 
very much abont Character? 


The Bible Vindieated: Against Infidels side, 
tnd Idolaters on the other. Tome 


‘The Wisdom of Jesus: How misrepresented by those 

‘who call themselves his followers. 7 

Go4's Justice and Meroy: Not antagonistic, but 
‘working together for the Welfare of all. r5 


Enfallii No better founded In Orthodox Protestant- 
em thar a Popery. 


Hationaliam : A Ples for the of Reason with 
Faith, as God Intended. LiB. s 


Prayer: Si 


tions to & Child who bas been taught to be 
afraid of his 


ther, 
Learn by Experience: One of the Lessons greatly need- 
ed by Plone People. oo 
What Becomes of Sin Another Lesson greatly needed 
by Plone People. 
ton Dick An of 
Panai Wicks ota Cergyaaas Tn ne the profs- 


Love to God: Written onthe 
e to God Written on the supposition that Lore means 


Heligion: Showing who are 


ALSO, 
The Two Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath- 
Keeping : Showing from th Bible that there are two, and 


Answers to Questions Con Sabbath- 
keeping: Urging ihe advantages of keeping Bunday froe 
from jusiness and Labor, as well as from Supersti- 


tion. 

“It Injures Our Business: Is that a Right Business 
which Is damaged by free discussion? 

Choose the Good, Bejoct the Evil: Believe in God, 
‘Dut be sure to have Him a good God." 
EN These four for 10 cents. 

Address CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 

mu 48 Bowdoin 8t., Boston. 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to 
FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, Olie 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX was established in November, 189, We ask 
the friends of the cause it represente to make active efforts to 
Increase fte circulation and usefulness, There is quite a lare 
number of persons in &moet every community, both in the 
church and ont of it, who would subecribe for such a paper, uf 
they were urged a little to do so by a neighbor. 

N. B. The subscription price of Tux Ixpzx is Two Daas 
& year in each and every case, invariably ín adoanca. 

f Complete fles of Tax Ixpsx for 1870, neatly bound with 
black morocco backs und marbled covers, will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of $9.50 and T8 cents postage. Only 
limited number can be furnished. 

EN Mr. PAREEH PILLSBURY desires engagements to 
lectare on RaDrcAL Rærrsion, either for single Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on auocessive evenings. Addresa Impax 
Orrics, ToLzpo, Omo. 

Circulars with list of subjects will be sent on application, 

(Mr. PILLSBURY has concluded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tux Lex by which he will 
make it a special object to Introduce that paper ae widely as 
possible, s» an organ of the most advanced religious thoaght 
of the tines, and will report regularly through ita columna, 

CASH PREMIUMS. 
For 75 Names. 
For 50 Names 
For 25 Names. 
For 10 Names. 
For lees tan ien Names, a Cash Commission of 
‘Twenty per Cent, 


N. B.—Nomae need not all come from oma post afics. We 
‘will send the paper wherever directed, and let the names 
count as clubs. Specimen Coples sent to all who enclose a 
three cent postage stamp. Address 


FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, 
Locx Box 88, Torano, Ouo. 


Single Copies 
THE INDEX FOR 1870, 


Containing the following 
ESSAYS 
‘Wilt be mailed from Tax In pax office (post-paid) on reoelpt of 
FIVE CENTS. 
‘The Gentus of Christianity and Free Religion, 


What la Free Religion 1. a i 
Chradasliy amd Free Hiligión Guntrasied ax ib Com | 
Christanliy 35d Fros Heligion contrasted as to Tastitations, 

Terms of Fellowship, ‘deal, Moral Ideal, and Ee- 


Qi 

Observance of the Sabbath, Rao. W. W. Wiliams. 
The Sunday Question. 
Motos and x 
‘The Dove's Departure. 

"The Bible in the Public Bchoois. 
Religious Freedom. 
N 


‘The Hi 

Chaos and Cosmos. ...... 
An Oration on Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Relation of Spiritualism to Free Religion. 
War and Free Religion 


Di 


e 
The 


‘oming Man Atiend Church? Chas. He 
The Work of Radicalism in Indiana, J. O. Martin. 
Religion in the Light of Resson and Common Sense 
Bandar lis Usos and Abuses.” Thomas Vickery 
junday—lts Uses and Abuses, 
Will the Coming Man Attend Church? 2. Peckham. 
Fartios and Party Spirit. 
The Futare of Religious Organization, as aftciod 
Spirit of the Age.. 
The Incarnation. A Christmas Die 
Transient and Permanent. 


Che Mnder. 


Vor 2. No. 40. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, OCTOBER 7, 1871. 


WHOLE No. 93. 


The Andes, 


A WEEELY PAPER DEVOTHD TO 


FREE RELIGION, 


monumen Br 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, 0. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX accepta every result of science and sound 
earning, without seeking to harmonize It with the Bible. Tt 
recognizes no anthority but that of resson and right. [tbe- 
Bovesin Truth, Freedom. Progross, Equal Rights, and Broth- 
erly Love. 
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Hitherto I have confined my discussion of the mis- 
sionary system to the proselytizing operations of 
Protestant Christendom, showing their great costli- 
mess and inadequacy in general as compared with 
the enormous work to be done. Before speaking of 
the local resnlts achieved by the missionary 
system as a whole in various parts of the world, some- 
thing should be said about Christian propagundism 
as carried on by the Roman Catholic Church. Tre- 
gret that my statistics nre very meagre, especially as 
o the actual number of conversions effected by Cath- 
lic missionaries; but nevertheless it is possible, 
even withont thi 
portant conclusions concerning the character and ex- 
Vent of their work. 

Passing over the missionary efforts which led the 
various nations of Christendom to embrace the reli- 
gion they now nominally profess, I shall briefly eon- 
sider the work of Catholic missions as carried on in 
amore recent times. The great loss inflicted on the 
Catholic Church at the time of the so called Refor- 
mation stimulated the Roman hierarchy to great ex- 
-ertions among the heathen, in order to recover their 

ower by new accessions fo their spiritual empire. 

n this endeavor the Jesuits took the lead, and catab- 
Yshed flourishing missions in many parts of the 
To 1662, Pope Gregory XV founded the Col- 
legium de Fide Propuganda, but | have no statistical 
information concerning its operations. The eight- 
eenth century, however, witnessed a great decline 
in the influence of Catholic missions. In 1822, the 
“Institution for the Propagation of the Faith” was 
founded nt Lyons, and been sustained by the 
combined resources of the whole Catholic commu- 
pion, The number of missionary bishops sustained 
‘by this Society in the year 1844 was 130, while the 
number of priests in the same year was 4,759; and 
the number of both has since ly increased, un- 
doubtedly far exceeding the 5,033 Protestant mission- 
aries reported by Dr. Mullen. The receipts of this 
nstitution for the Propagation of the Faith" were 
over $800,000 for the year 1856; and it is n very sig- 
mificant fact that nearly one-third of this entire sum 
nu on misions in the United States. Neith- 
erfor China ner for India was any appropriation 
made comparable to that devoted to the conversion 
of the heathen Yankees! Itis manifest, however, 
that the missionary operations of the Catholic Church 
can by no means be adequately known from these In- 
sufficient data; and I make no pretence of giving 
complete information on the subject. 


information, to arrive at some im- į 


One feature, however, of the Catholic mission: 
inem is too remarkable to be passed by unnotit 

great and predominant object of Catholic missiona- 
ries is the baptism of sick and dying infants, by which 
immediate admission to heaven is supposed to be se- 
cured. Dr. Perocheau, vicar-apostolic of. Bu-tchuen, 
in China, reported for 1844 more than 24,000 heathen 
infants as thus rescued from the flames of hell; while 
for 1848 he made a similar report ef over 84,000. Ab- 
surd as this custom seems, it is the logical conse- 
quence of the Catholic theology ; and it is impossible 
to doubt the sincerity of the men and women who 
give up their whole lives to the performance of this 
sacred duty, But the most singular part of the cus- 
tom is the fact that most of these baptisms are effect- 
ed by stealth, M. Fontaine, mixsionary-apostolic in 
Cochin-China, gives the following description of the 
manner in which these pagan babies have greatness 
thrust upon them .— 

"Ina village of which the Mayor isa Christian, 
there exists a house of nuns, whom his lordship (the 
bishop) sends out in different directions to look for 
these hapless children, They go generally two by 
two,—an old one and a young one; and while the el- 
der one enters into conversation, the other, who in 

manners should leave her to speak, draws near 
the mother, who is hold the sick child, or sits 
down near the mat on which it is lef. She fondles 
it, takes it in her arme, and whilst she caresacs it, 
she succeeds in dropping on its forehead a little wa- 
ter out of & bottle which she keeps concealed in her 
long wide sleeve.” 

Bishop Battailion, vicar-apostolic of the South Sea 
Islands, makes confession of the same device with 

self-complacency :—"] have always with me a 
k of scented water and a flask of plain wa er. I 
begin with sprinkling a little of the scent on the head 
of the infant, under pretence of comforting the baby ; 
and whilst the mother takes pleasure in spreading it 
over the baby's face, I dexterously change the flisk 
and use the water which conveys regeneration with- 
out any, suspicion being excited of the nature of the 
action. 


So also Fatherde Bourges writes :—“When these 
children are in danger of death, our practice is to bap- 
tize them without asking the peaa of their par- 
ents, which would certainly be refi "The Cate- 
chists and private Christians are well acquainted with 
the formula of baptism, and they confer it on these 
dying children under pretence of giving them medi- 
Cines" 


During s famine in the Carnatic about the year 
1737, Father Trembloy wrote that twelve thonsand 
children and upwards were baptized in thia manner. 

Occasionally, however, the zeal of the missionaries 
in baptizing sick infants without due caution has pro- 
duced consequences dissstrous to themselves and 
their cause. In the year 1608 a Jesit mission was 
established on one of the Ladrone Islands by Father 
Servitores with five companions, who were at first 
received with great kindness. But the inhabitants 
noticed that the infants died shortly after being bap- 
tized, and, not being sufficiently skilled in logic to 
know that it is unsafe to infer causation from mere 
precedence in time, they fell into the natural mistake 
of taking the act of baptism as a mysterious style of 
murder. Filled with this notion, the mothers used 
to run away, and hide with their babies in the forests 
on the approach of a missionary. But the men took 
the supposed outrage, in sterner fashion, and killed 
several of the holy fathers for their over-exgerness to 
baptize the babies. Among these martyrs to their 
own superstition and that of the savages combined, 
was Father Servitores himself, the founder of the 
mission; and the conversion of the natives was in 
definitely postponed, 

Tt is manifest enough that such lism as 
this is of the most worthless kind. Tt uccomplishes 
nothing, and leaves no results, Yet a large part of 
the missionary enthusiasm of the Catholics Is expen- 
ded on the baptism of dying infants. Could a more 
pastes object of expenditure be imagined? It is 

rd to say which superstition is the more. childish 
and frivolous,—that of the heathen or that of their 
teachers. If the large conquests'of the Catholic faith 
among the pagan nations of which we hear so much 
vague but confident boasting are composed of such 
victories as these, it is plain that, however Paradise 
above may be filled with these myriads of regenera- 
ted heathen habies, the earth is but little likely by 
this process to he made into à Paradise below. The 
utterly insignificant impression made by Protestant 
Christianity on the great hosts of the pagan world I 
have shown already by statistics whose accuracy can 
hardly be impugned ; and the vast outlay of strength 
by the Catholic Church in securing the seals bap- 

ism of perishing heathen intanta is the tacit confession 
of a "plentiful lack” of success with their parents, In 
the absence of positive information concerning the 


actual number of conversions made by the Catholie 
missionaries, this open and even exultant svowal ol 
method of conversion which depends on the baptiam. 
of dying infants without the knowledge of their par- 
ents compels the inference that a comparatively small 
nuniber of adults are converted after all. 


One of the most striking results of our comparison 
of the total number of Protestant converts with the 
totals of population in the chief countries of heathen- 
dom is that the greatest success has been achieved 
among isolated communities of savages, Countries 
Jn which a large population bas attained independent- 
ly a respectable degree of civilization are precisely 
those in which Protestant missionary success has 
been most m. On the Pacific islands, for in- 
stance, where a few thousands of savages are brought 
under missionary influences, the highest per ceni. of 


, conversions is reported: out of the 25,000,000 of 


Oceanica, 45,249 were said to have become church- 
members. But in India, with its population of 130,- 
000,000, only 19,370 were reckoned as church-mem- 
bers; while in China, with 40,000,000, less than 
1,000 were w reckoned. Yet it is the most populous 
countries which are necessarily the most impertant 
to be considered, when the conversion of the world 
to Christianity ix proposed as the great object of ef- 
fort. 1 have no doubt that the Catholics would re- 
porta far larger number of converts in these coun- 
tries than the Protestants. Their religion is better 
calculated to make an impression on. great. popula- 
tions already habituated to idolatrous Gorski, and 
the Roman Catholic organization, by its unity and 
unrivalled system of propagundism, enjoys advantages 
which are impossible to Protestant sects. Yet Cath- 
olics and Protestants combined, after centuries of un- 
wearied exertion, have failed to convert more than 
an insignificant fraction of the great heathen popula- 
tions, Christianity has already extended about as 
far as it will ever go. Its vigorous days are over. 
Henceforth it must stand on the defensive; and it 
will be fortunate if it continues to hold itsown. Be- 
fore Christendom can succeed in converting heathen- 
dom, it will itself have become dechristianized by the 
infiuence of modern science on its own superstitions. 
Noone of the existing great religions of the world 
will ever succeed in swallowing up the rest; but I 
believe that a new, free, and cosmopolitan religion, 
based on fundamental human nature, and aiming sole- 
ly at the truest and highest perfection of it, will 
eventually supplant them all. 


"The reasons for thia non-success of Christianity in 
its great. enterprise of converting. the world are, of 
course, various and numerous. One of them is un- 
doubtedly the want of harmony among Christians 
themselves. Not only is Christendom Divided into 
three great churches, Catholic, Greek, and Protestant, 
but the latter is sub-divided into a vast number of 
more or less hostile sects. In fact, a vast proportion 
of the missionary enthusiasm of the Catholics and 
Protestants is directed, not to the conversion of the 
outside heathen, but to that of each other. The ef- 
forts of the Roman hierarchy to convert Protestant 
countries are tireless, and the sums they spend om 
this object are undoubtedly vast. On the other band, 
the Protestants are just as eager to convert the Cat 
ics. Rev. Dr. Hurst, translator of Hagenbach’ 
“History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centurics,” states in a supplementary note to 
that very valuable work [Vol. 11, p. 454) that "one 
of the immediate and natural effects" of the unifica- 
tion of Italy under the sceptre of Victor Emanuel 
“has been to open it to Protestant evangelization.” 
He estimates the number of evangelical Christians 
y nt 50,000, and asserts that Protestant mission- 
aries ar: now laboring with great zeal in Venice, Ver- 
ona, Mantua, Milan, Como, Turin, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Florence, Naples, and other ques with t suc- 
cess, Dr. Hurst also states [ Vol. II, p. 478] that the 
Spanish Revolution of October, 1864, by which Queen 
Isabella and the Bourbon dynasty were expelled from 
Spain, produced n similar effect in that country, "No 
sooner," he says, “was the Provisional Government 
established, than the Protestants on the Continent 
and in Great Britain gave indubitable evidence that 
they appreciated the magnitude of their new task." 
Among the evangelical organizations he mentions as 
pouring into Spas their missionary energies, are the 
American Bible Society, the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, the American Tract Society, and 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Thus it appears that our American mission- 
ary associations reckon Roman Catholics as amo: 
the “heathen” that need conversion—a fact whi 
will oblige us to add from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
to the number, already so enormous, of those that 
need salvation according to the Protestant 
When we thua see less than a tenth of the world's 

polation boldly undertaking to convert the remain- 
ie nine-tenths, we may greatly admire their zeal ands 
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luck, but can hardly commend their discretion. 
attempt reminds me of the pious old negro 
"who, baving declared that he would do at once what- 
ever the Lord should command him, and being asked 
wwhatheshould do If the Lord commanded him to jump 
through a stone-wall, replied with f solemnity— 
“Brudder, if de Lord command dis chile to jump 


through a stone-wall, I will anyhow jump at it! 


sult by 
istinn- 


s. 
iste 
tonverts] continually pray to God, but, it seems, 
nothing happens according to their prayer.— 
the missionary replied —"They ane Roman Catholics, 
and hold an untrue religion; therefore God is not 

leased with them." [Modern Budithiat, p. 33). 
Fius both Catholics and Protestants, while professing 
to be Christians themselves, deny the Christian name 
to each other; for no staunch Catholic will concede 
a Protestant to be a Christiau, and the Protestant 
missionary, at least, denies that a Catholic is one. 
"The heathen are naturally bewildered, and conclude 
to let the whole religion alone. 

Bue a more important reason for the non-success of 
Christianity in coping with such religions as Brab 
manism, Buddhism, Aonfucianism, and so forth, is 
the fact that the heathen themselves discern no stt- 

riority in it. To a very great extent they are right. 

'hao Phya Thipakon justly contrasts the illiberality 
of Christian missionaries, in consigning all but their 
converts to hell, with the liberality of the Buddhists, 
who declare that all the good, of all beliefs, will be 

ved. ven those,” he says, “who do not believe 
ion of Buddha, by good actions acquire 
merit, and will on their death altain heaven; and by 
evil actions acquire demerit, and on death will pass 
to hell Buddhism does not teach the necessary 
damnation of those who do not believe in Buddha; 
and in this respect I think it is more excellent than 
all the other religions which teach that all but their 
own followers will surely go to hell" [Modern 
Buddhist, p. 85). 

Nor is it only in this one particular that n 
Ity manifests an inferiority to Buddhism. "Puiity 
and impurity belong to oneself; noone can purity 
another," — taught Buddha in the Dhammapada 
[Huddhaghosha's Parables, p. cv.] The Buddhists 
themselves are quite shrewd enough to apply this 
principle of the strictly personal nature of huma 
character to the Christian doctrine of vicarious atone 
ment. "How can it be,” says this Siamese state min- 
ister from whom I have already quoted, “according 
to the belief of those who believe in but one resur- 
rection,—who believe in à man being received into 
heaven while his nature is still full of impurity, by 
virtue of sprinkling his head with water, or cutting 
off by circumcision a small piece of his skin? |... 
We do know and can per that men can purify their 
‘own natures, and we know the laws by which thie 

urification can be effected, Is it not better to be- 

ve in this which we can see and know, than in that 
‘which has no reality to our perceptions?” [.Modern 
Buddhist, p. nal 

The concludin, ands half of the Modern 
Buddhist is 80 advairable 8 presentation by Mr. Ala- 
baster of this part of my subject, that I cannot with- 
stand the temptation to quote it entire:— 

"Buch are the ideas and arguments of an honest 
amd earnest Buddhist of the present day, defending 
hia religion against the assaults of the numerous body 
of missionaries who live in comtort and teach with- 
out molestation among bia countrymen. He is in- 
debted to them for much information, and willingly 
accepts it, He listens to and admires the morality 
of the Christian religion until they believe him almost 
a Christian, and then he tellathem that Buddha, too, 
taught a morality as beautiful as theirs, and a charity 
that extends to everything that has breath. And 
when they speak of faith, he answers that, by the 
light of the knowledge that they bave helped him to, 
be can weed out his old superstitions, but that he 
will accept no new ones, Their cause is, as the late 
king said, hopeless :—"You must not think that an; 
of my party will ever become Christians. We will 
not embrace what we think a foolish religion” The 
religion of Buddha meddled not with the Beginning, 
which It could not fathom; avoided the action of a 
Deity it conld not perceive; and left open to endless 
discassion that problem which it could not solve, the 
ultimate reward of the perfect. It dealt with life as 
it found it; it declared mil which led to its sole 
object, the diminution of the misery of all sentient 

ings; it laid down rules of conduct which have 
never been surpassed, and held out reasonable hopes 
‘of a future of the most perfect happiness. Its proof 
Test on the assumptions that the reason of man is hia 
surest guide, and that the law of Nature is perfect 
justice. To the disproof of these assumptions, we 
recommend the attention of those missionaries who 
wish to convert Buddhista.” 

‘As shown by these very remarkable extracts, the 
greatest difficulty that Christianity meets with in at- 
tempting to Propagate itself in the great heathen 
states, is ita own intrinsic narrowness and unreason- 
ableneas, Until it can conquer these inherent de- 
fects, it can never conquer the world. But inasmuch 
ao it cannot conquer them without cessing to be 
istianity ita hope of a universal conversion of man- 
Xind vaniahes into thin air, . 

I have now shown the small numerical success of 
Christian pro m in general, and touched upon 
«me or two of the moat important reasons for this ill- 


success, I will next consider the subject more in de- 
tail, and inquire into the resulta actually accomplish- 
ed by missionaries in a few important countries. 
Protestants are especially given to exultation over 
the alleged civilising tendencies of their missions, and 
very unthinkingly attribute to them whatever advance 
in civilization has followed the contact of barbarous 
races with the various nations of Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The new and destructive vices that are thus 
propagated among savage tribes they attribute to oth- 
er causes; but all the real improvement thatis gained 
in consequence of such contact they ascribe without 
exception to the influence of Christianity. The in- 
fluences of agriculture, commerce, education, and all 
the arts and inventions of civilized life, which have 


| nothing to do with Christianity as a religion, and 


which are the real causes of the larger part of what- 
ever ameliorations are introduced into barbarous 
communities by Europeans and Americans, they quite 
forget and leave out of the account; or, if they re- 
member them at all, they ludicrously ascribe them, 
and civilization itself, to the sole influence of Christ- 
iunlty. Even the social gain that is derived from the 
better code of morals that accompanies Christianity 
nothing to the proclamation of distinctively 

istian doctrines, but hax been accomplished in 
spite of, rather than in consequence of, these doc- 
trines. ‘But since the missionaries, especially those 
sent out by Protestants, bare iaily devoted their 
labors to the purely secular advancement of the va- 
rious communities in which they live, it would be 
unjust to them not to recognize all the good the: 
have really done in this direction. Accordingly 
wish to refer, briefly of course, to some of the most. 
striking cases in which missionaries have succeeded 
or failed in civilizing heathen populations, premising 
that whatever good has been thus actually accom- 
plisbed I ascribe to Lhe missionaries as civilized men, 
not as Christian propagandists. 

No Christian mission ever acquired in any barbar- 
ous community a degree of control so absolute as that 
acquired by the Jesuits ameng the Guaranis, in Par- 
aguxy. In various other parts of America, the Jesu- 
its succeeded wonderfully with their missions; but 
in Paraguay they built up what deserves to be called 
a Jesuit empire, mainly by the power of persuasion 
and kindness exercised over the minds of the In- 
dians. In 1602, Acquaviva, the fifth General of the 
Society of Jesus, sent out a special commissioner to 
superintend the plan of concentrating the missionary 

rts of the Jesuits on this enterprise; and fene 
sll difficulties, their success was marvellous. The 
Guaranis were the most wide-spread race of South 
American Indians, mild and passionless in their gen- 
eral character, and therefore exactly such material as 
the Jesuits wanted, these Guaranis in Para- 
guay the missionaries established a theocracy of their 
own. Settlements were commenced about the year 
1410, and were sustained about one hundred and fi 
years. The Indians were gathered into villages, call- 
ed Reductions, and by degrees were persuaded to 
abandon their wild life in order to cultivate the 
t "The social system adopted was a sort of 
‘hristian Communism, al) the produce being stored 
in large buildings under the management of the Jes- 
uits, who issued regular rations to all the inhabitants. 
1 cannot describe in detail these singular settlements 
or Reductions, of which, according to Dobrizhoffer, 
there were in 1732 about thirty in all, embracing a 
population of 141,000 “souls.” Similar establish- 
ments were founded in other parts of South America, 
embracing in all nearly as many more. Never was 
the missionary system so fairly or so successfully 
tried as in Paraguay; and the experiment illustrates 
the best that can be done by Catholic propagandism. 

Now what was the real success of this system in 
Paraguay, when tested by its ability to create a vig- 
orous and self-evolving civilization? I shall quote 
frat from Nicol fistory of the Jesuits [pp. 306- 


1:—= 


“It has been ssid that the inhabitants of the Reduc- 
tion were low and abject slaves, led on by the scourge, 
deprived even of the taculty of thinking, and confined 
ina perpetual imprisonment, though within a large 
space. Quinet, with perhaps more eloquence than 
reason, exclaims—'Are we sure that it (Paraguay) 
contains the ie 


erm of a great empire? Where is th 


wein] Ber iE ting zerela, the lir prd W7 uie 
for we 


natures, the intelligence, in that pureuit 
think man waa created—the search after truth. But 
surely there are nations who bave been placed in 
worse circumstances, and subjected to more disastrous 
influences, and more deserving our pity and commis- 
eration... ., + Although we know that humanity 
must progress in its career, and that this progress 
cannot be attained without great commotion and great 
evil, nevertheless, when we contemplate all the mis- 
eries which surround our etate of civilization, we 
freely forgive the Jesuits for having, in one part of 
the globe, let civilization and progress sleep awhile, 
to render these poor Indians happy.” 

On the same subject, I will quote a few sentences 
from the Æ ia Britannica:—“The Jesuits 
"were able to introduce settled habits and a slight 


knowledge of religion and the arte amoug the Indi- 
ans only by means of the personal ascendancy yer 
aoga, over them, It wasa few superior mi 
gaining the respect and confidence of a 
ages, employing the influence 
to lead them as children — giving them such por- 
tion of instruction as taught them to trust implicitly 
in their guides, working alternately on their fears, 
their pride, their kind affections, but never fully un- 
veiling to them the springs of the machinery by 
which they were governed. The incurable indole 
of the savages rendered it necessary to prescribe the 
labor as task-work, and to carry it on under the con- 
stant inspection of the missionaries. The plan of 
cultivating the ground in common, and of storing 
the produce in magazines, out of which the wants of 
each family were supplied, was resorted to as s check 
upon their improvident babits. In short, the eye and 
the hand of the missionaries were everywhere; and 
the social system waa held together entirely by thelr 
knowledge and address, When these were with- 
drawn, the fabric soon fell into ruins, and the Indians 
relapsed into their idolatry and savage habits, just as 
boys drop their taska the moment they are liberated 
from school.” 

Let me adduce one more witness on this subj 
the Westminster Review for July, 1857 :—'"The Jesu- 


orde of sav- 
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its in Paraguay are universally considered to have 
exhibited the best results ever obtained in the mis- 
sionnry field, while the Jesuits in India and Ching 


were the grief and disgrace of their church in the 
opinion of its head. . . . . . The system en 
dured till the Jesuit opastin was broken up im 
1767, when presently the whole fabric completely 

ished. No trace whatever remains of this great 
missionary work. If the question of success is stir- 
red, the reply of Catholics is that a hundred thousand 
souls were rescued from bell, and that the crowns of 
the apostles and martyrs of the work are brightened 
accordingly. Historical students and moralists asp 
that,judged by any radical principle, the work has 
come tə nothing. We see that among a people saved. 
by their teachers from the trouble of thinking and 
from the pressure of worldly anxieties, the lash in the 
school and bribes or terrors out of it must be needed 
for stimulus; but we think il] of such a state of soci- 
ety, and are not surprised to hear that its subjecta were 
delicate in frame, scrupulous in conscience, indolent 
at their work, and dull at their play, though their 
teachers prescribed amusement as carnestly as our 
Polynesian missionaries interdict it. That such a 
demure, superficial, dependent, and artificial state of 
society should fall to pieces at once when ita kee] 
were withdrawn, is just what might have been looked 
for; and, as all traces of it have vanished, it can bé 
pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing 
but a failure.” 

Such, then, is the kind of civilization built up by 
the Catholic system of propegandism, when left per- 
fectly free to work itself out to its natural results, Of 
what value it is, you must judge for yourselves, To 
my mind, it appears scarcely better than the eavage- 
ry it professed to cure. It waa only the change of one 
barbarism for another, 

Turning now to the Protestant missionary system, 
I will select the Sandwich Islands as the instance 
which Protestants themselves cite as the most signal 
aud conspicuous illustration ef the civilization created 
by their missions, In this case, it is more difficult to 
determine the exact degree of missionary influence in 
producing the present social condition of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, General causes have been at work 
here; and the claim, insinuated by silence as to these 
causes rather than directly asserted, that the whole 
of the social improvement effected is due to the mis- 
sions alone, will not bear examination, Neverthe- 
leas, I am willing for the present to give the mission- 
aries credit for the entire work of civilization so far 
as accomplished; and I propose to inquire how much 
this civilization is actually worth. 

, The Sandwich Islands had, by the census taken 
in 1836, rather more than 100,000 inhabitants. The 
whole of the population is nominally Christian and the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions about a dozen years ago reported more tham 
22,000 church members, The missionaries have bus- 
led themselves in planting churches, establishing 
schools, and training native missionaries and tesch- 
ers. Idolatry has wholly vanished. Nearly all the. 
children, it is said, are taught to rend. Besides 300 
common schools, we are told of three high schools 
and one college. Several newspapers are regularly 
published. “The total number of pages printed b 
Ute presses connected with the missionaries excee 

,000,000.”” The moral condition of the people is said 
by the friends of the missions to be vastly improved 
since 1820, at which time missionary operations were 
first commenced ; although very diferent accounts of 
it huve been given by other parties, Which repre- 
sentation of the matier is the more correct, is perhaps 
open to doubt. That the nominal conversion of the 
people to Christianity, or the large number of 
church-members reported (over twenty per cent. of the. 
entire population), is any proof whatever of a higher 
moral state of society, I cannot admit. Bo faras gen- 
eral education and individual impravement of char- 
acter have really resulted from the preaching and 
teaching of the missionaries, I rejoice as much &s any 
one; but the numerous rose-colored reports of inter- 
ested lies are not borne out by other witnesses, 
On this subject, let me quote the testimony of Dr. W. 
Brown, one of the very highest authorities concerning 
missions :— 

“Tt may appear surprising that so many of the con- 
verts from heathenism should turn out to be only 
nominal Christians. It might naturally be thought 
that—in giving up with the religion of their fore-faih- 
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and their country, and embracing a new religion 
of an entirely opposite character, we might calculate 
on its Lg the result of inqui and consideration, 
gad that, if not particularly intelligent, the generality 
of them would be true Christians. But to say no- 
thing of the fact that in all countries and in all ages 
(unless, perbape, in apostolic times) the major- 
ity of professed Christians have been Christians only 
in name, there sre circumstances which, especially in 
some countries, will account for the natives coming 
over tothe religion of the missionaries, without there 
being any substantial or spiritual change in their own 
state and character. Nowhere in modern times have 
missions been considered as achieving such great and 
florious triumphs as in the South Sea Islands; yet, 
"while we have no doubt that much good was in vari- 
ous ways effected in these islands, it yet appears that 
the religious revolution which took place in many of 
them was materially the result of the example 
ipfluence of the chiefs —more, in the first instance, 
n of the teaching of the missionaries. So long aa 
the chiefs adhered to the religion of their fathers, 
the people bad no thought of changing it; but as 
soon as they declared in favor of the new religion, 
their subjects were ready to fullow them. hey 
"would now destroy the morais, burn or deliver up 
their idols, profess to be Christians, erect places of 
worship, observe the Sabbath day with great out- 
ard strictness, while yet they continued to indulge 
in the most degrading vices, living like beasts of the 
field. As regards the great bode of the people, the 
revelation wanted not only purity, but reality. 
Christianity now became ina manner the national 
religion, and the mass of the population outwardly 
conformed to it. Itis also worthy of mention that, 
among the Sandwich Islanders, at least, it was n great 
object of ambition to be received as members of the 
church. ‘A tabu meeting (i. +. n meeting consisting 
of selected persons) was to the mind of a Hawalian 
one of the most desirable things on earth. Hence 
the constant pressure by them at the door of the 
church. It would have been the easiest thing imag- 
inable to have added as many to it in one day as the 
Apostles did on the day of Pentecost’ We 
ly scen that the numbers of communicants of the 
Negro race are very tas compared with other 
classes of heathens; and though we do not recollect 
ever to have seen it stated as B fact, yet we greatly 
suspect that pride is often at the bottom of their de- 
sire to be baptized,—that their being so raises them 
in their own estimation above their unbsptized coun- 
. and brings them a step nearer to white men, 
to whom, though often their oppressors, they cannot 
help looking up as their superiors, These circum- 
stances, and in some cases self-interest in one form 
or another, will explain how professed converts from 
among the heathen are so often only nominal C'hrist- 
inns,” 


"Testimony very similar to the above is given by Dr. 
Livingstone, the famous African traveller, with ref- 
erence to these Negro converts :— 

“The Bechuana mission has been so far successful 
that, when coming from the interior, we always felt, 
on reaching Kurnman, we bad returned to civilized 
Tife. But I would not give any one to understand 
that they are medel Christians,—we cannot claim to 
be model Christians onrselves,—or even in any de- 

e superior to the members of our own conntry 
churches, They are more stingy and greedy than 

“the poor at home; but in many respects the two are 
exactly alike. On asking an Intelligent chief what 
he thought of them, he replied—'You white men 
have no ides ef how wicked we are; we know each 
other better than you. Some feign belief to ingra- 
‘tate themselves with the missionaries; some profess 
Christianity because they like the system which 
gives so much more importance to the poor; and the 
Test—a pretty large number—profeas because they 
sre really true believers. " 

But the evidence as to the low moral state of the 
Sandwich Islanders is not merely general, inferen- 
tial, or vague. I will quote again from the Weatmiv- 
ater Herirw, trusting that the length of the 
will be more than offset by its great interest » 

“In the Sandwich Islands, the decline of the pop- 
ulation is such as history can hardly parallel and 
as every hearer at an Exeter May Meeting should be 
informed of. We are told, not only by native tradi- 
tion, but by the early navigntors o 
there were once human abodes wherever there wae 
good soil and water, and that the popolati of this 
group was not less than 400.000. N 
45,000. Twenty-five years ago | 1832 ]— 
period of strenuous missionary eflorts,—it was double 
Wis; 5. 5° 4 Tris of importance to ascertain 
what relation the presence of missionaries bear to 
the broad and clear fact of the unchecked depopula- 
tion of the islands in which they have settled. Ac- 

cording to the missionaries themselves, an unbound- 
ed licentiousness prevailed before anv European had 
set foot anywhere in the Pacific: and it continued 
after foreigners hud begun to resort to the islands, 
and before the missionaries arrived. During the first 
period there were the wars and the barbarous heathen 
customs which tend to depopulation, and a truly hea- 
then licentiousness. During the second period, there 
was the nddition of physical and mor mischiefa— 
diseases and intemperancr.—which, acting upon the 
established licentiousness, might account for even 
such n depopulation as is reconled. But now, when 
‘the missionaries declare the people to be pure in com- 
parison with their former condition, and cured of 
their tendency to war, infanticide, and recklessness 
of life, the depopulation is found to have proceeded 
faster than ever.—tven to the extent ef half the total 
number in five-and-twenty years. ‘The natives them- 
selves charge the missionaries with no small portion 
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ave al- | 


the Pacitic, that į 


|: Paring. & whole race for premature extinction. 


of it; and a good many visitors are of the same opin- 


ion. 

"The people say that the missionaries promised 
them life, but have brought them only death; and 
that it is not a future life that they want, but to live 
long where they are, and as happily as they used to 
do befure all their custome were changed and their 
pleasures taken away. There can be no question of 
the injurious effects upon health and life of the forci- 
ble change of habits imposed by the missionaries, nor 
of the fatal results of some of their over-legislation. 
Even the least important change of all—that of dress 
—has rendered the people liable in à much increased 
degree to consumption and related maladies. Far 
worse is the effeet of the suppression of the old xports 
and festivals ‘The people cannot receive bymn-sing- 
ing and prayer-mectings ns a substitute; and they re- 
lapse into an indolence and sensuality which leaves 
nothing to be wondered at in the shortening of their 
lives. “Of the deepening of the poverty of the poor 
with the growth of the aristocratic spirit under the 
missionaries, of the deterioration of the health of 
whole settlements by a chronic hunger which their 
forefathers never Knew, recent accounts from the 
most various quarters leave no room for doubt. 

“And when the dulness of their lives has aggra- 
vated their licentiousness, how do the missionaries 
deal with it? How do they treat the milder forms of 
license which they have not succeeded in extirpating * 
They put upon tropical lovers the screw of puritani- 
cal laws too strict for Old England and New En; land 


two centuries zgo. Itis very well understood that 


| infanticide is most frequent in societies where public 


shame awaits the unmarried mother, and that scusual 
vices are most gs where they are most harshly 

dealt with; and, as might be expected, the Pacific Is- 
lands are no exception to this rule. The girls of 
those islands are as proud of having white husbands 
(knowing them to be local husbands only) as the wo- 
men of Cape Coast now, and the Indian woren of 
the western hemisphere in tbe early days of its dia- 
covery; but the South Bea Islanders, having learned 
the consequence of the appearnnce of half-caste chil 

dren, resort to practices which render the decline of 
population no wonderful matter at all. Like the 
grim old Puritan Elders, the missionaries Inflict in- 
prisonment and public shame where young mothers 
are not married in their Church. If in New Eng- 
land such culprits suffered in heart-broken silence, or 
were hardened or rendered bypocrites, the effect on a 
people whose ancestors practised infanticide asa duty 

easily conceived. 

“The children of the tropics suffer under tke mis- 
sionary method more bitterly than their childish 
hearts can bear. On the one hand, they are accessi- 
ble to new temptations, and perpetrate frolics which 
their spiritual masters are the last to know of; and, 
on the other, the; punishment by those very 
forma of crime Which Exeter Hall orators hold up to 
public horror as the most monstrous features of hea- 
theniem. Under every imaginable incentive to abor- 
tion and infanticide, and to licentiousness b kaera 
by the necessity of secrecy, it is no wonder if depop- 
ulation increases, and if the natives consider the mis- 
sionaries accountable for it. $ 6A 

"After beuring at some length his testimony to the 
failure of *mickonaree' industry and notions of dress, 
Commander Wlikes ndds—'Many of the missionaries 
now see these things in their true light, and informed 
me that they were endeavoring to pursue a more en- 
lightened course,’ Have they informed their gup- 
porters And. sdteccbers to. the samo effect? Was 
anything said at the last or any preceding May Meet- 
ing.—and will anything be said at the next, about 
these mistakes and failures? It was a pretty strong 
contidence which led men forth to impress on a vast 
majority of mankind the degmas and tastes of a very 
amall majority; not to communicate provable know- 
ledge, it must be observed, but to impose dogmas at 
the cost of eradicating beliefs, warring against all 
natural influences, local and moral, and thereby 
breaking the spring of the native character, and pre- 
ne 
would think that, when the agents of such an opera- 
tion found themselves more or less mistaken in their 


“Alas! thus it is. — Coal-«utile bonnets for the 
garland and palm-leaf! The Old Hundred for the 
national ballad! Levitical law for heroic tradition! 
A tabu-Sunday every week. aud no harvest-home 
once a year! Idleness, breeding slander and disso- 
Tuteness, for the enay but willing occupation of former 
days! ‘All distinctive character covered over with 
hypocrisy, and native prattle absorbed by cant! The 
palm-tree growing, the coral spreading, and man 
dwindling and perishing! — If euch are the best and 
choicest fruits of English Protestant missions, with 


| what grace can Protestants scoff at Romish failure ?" 


1 must add also an extract, quoted in the same ar 
ticle, from a record of direct observations by an 
American voyager, namely, Reridencs in the Mar- 
gues, by Herman Melville, son-in-law of the late 
Chief Justice Shaw, of Masssachusetts :— 

“Readers of Reports are led to infer that the arts 
and customs of civilized life are rapidly refining the 
natives of the Sandwich Islands. But let no one be 
deceived by these accounts. The chiefs swarger 
about in gold-lace and broad-cloth, while the 
mass of the common people are nearly as primitive 
in their appearance as in the days of Cook. In the 
progress of events at the islands, the two classes are 
receding from cach other: the chiefs are daily be- 
coming more luxurious and extravagant in their style 


of living, amd the common people moru and mere 
destitute of the necesaaries und decencies of life. But 
the end to which both will arrive at last will be the 
same, The one are fast destroying themselves by 
sensual indulgences, and the other are fast being de- 
stroyed by a complication of disorders and the want 
of wholesome food, The resources of the domineer- 
ing chiefs &1e wrung from the starving serfs, and ev- 
ery additional bauble with which they bedeck tbem- 
selves is purchased by the suffering of their bond- 
men; so that the mensure of the gew-gaw refinement 
attained by the chiefs is only an index to the actual 
state of degradation in which the greater part of the 
population lie grovelling. . . . . . . 


“Not until I visited Honolulu was I aware of the 
fact that the small remnant of the natives had been 
civilized into draught horses, and evangelized into 
beasts of burden. But so itis. They have been lit- 
erally broken into the truces, and are harnessed to 
the vehicles of their spiritual instructors like so many 
dumb brutes! 

“Among a multitude of similar exhibitions that I 
saw, [shall never forget u robust, red- and very 
ladylike personage, a missionary's spouse, who day 
after day for months together took her regular air- 
ings in a little go-cart drawn by two of the islanders, 
one an old gray-headed man, and the other a roguish 
atripling, both being, with the exception of the fig- 
leaf, as naked as when they were born. Ovora level 
piece of ground this pair of dmught bipeds would go 
with a shambling, unsightly trot, the youngster hang- 
ing back all the time like a knowing Tore while the 
back plodded on and did all the work. 

“Rattling along through the streets of the town in 
this stylish equipage, the lady looks about her as 
magnificently as any queen driven in state to her 
coronation, A sudden elevatien and a sandy road, 
however, soon disturb her serenity. The smali 
wheels soon become imbedded in the Tose soi], and the 
old stager stands tugging and sweating,while the young 
one frisks about and does nothing. Not an inch 
does the chariot budge. Will thetender-hearted lady 
—who has lett friends and home for the good of the 
souls of the poor heathen—will she think a little 
about their bodies, and get out, and ease the wretched 
old man until the ascent is mounted? Not she; she 
could not dream of it, To be sure, she used to think 
nothing of driving the cows to ure on the old 
farm in New England ; bat times have changed since 
then. So she retains her seat, and bawla ont, 'Hook- 
ee! hookee! (pull, pull.) The old gentleman, fright- 
ened at the sound, labors away harder than ever; and 
the younger one makes a great show of straining 
himself, but takes care to keep one eye upon his mis- 
tress, in order to know when te dodge out of harm's 
way. At last the good lady loses all patience, 
‘Hookee! hookee!' and rap goes the heavy handle of 
her buge fan over the naked skull of the old savage, 
while the young one shies to one side, and keeps be: 
yond its range. 'Hookee! hookee! again she cries, 
‘Hookee tata kannaka!' (pull strong, men.) But all 
in vain, and she is obli; in the end to dismount, 
s sad necessity! actually to walk to the top of the 


“At the town where this paragon of humility re- 
sides, is & spacious and elegant American chapel, 
where divine service is regularl perfermed. Twice 
every Sabbath, towards the close of the exei 

may be seen a score or two of little wagzona ran, 
along the Magn front of the edifice, with two 
squalid native footmen in the livery of nakedness 
standing by each, and waiting for the dismission of 
the congregation to draw their superiors home.” 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude that the nom- 
inal conversion of the Sandwich Islanders to Christ- 
miy is not what it is believed to be, a prima farie 
prof f an improved moral character; and that the 
accounts given by returned travellers øf their low 
moral condition are not to be branded as self-evident 
Hes, It is more than likely, in my opinion, that con- 
tact with Christians and Christian missionaries has 
harmed, rather than benefited, the inhabitants of the 
South Bea Islands. — They are rapidly decreasing in 
numbers, and nre probably destined to fade entirely 
away before a more vigorous race. But justo far as 
the missionaries have forgotton thelr Christian doc- 
trines and labored carnestly for the moral and social 
welfare of these poor people, I would applaud them 
ax real benefnetors of their race. This, however, 
they must do in apita of their system, which places 
all this as infinitely lower in importance than faith in 
the Christian gospel of salvation by Christ alone. 
"The highest success that can be claimed for Christian 
missions in the Sandwich Islands is that they have 
Replaced the old superstition by a new one, and help- 

to smoothe the Islanders’ way to the sure extinc- 
tion brought upon them by Christian nations, 

In dealing with purcly barbarous communities, 
therefore, 1 think it Just to say that both the Catho- 
lic and Protestant missions have accomplished con- 
aei nena good, by preaching a higher mo- 
tality and by helping in n greater or less degree to 
divile them. But this work of civilization has bee 
hampered and hindered at every step by the supposed 
duty of frat inculcating a new superstition in placo of 
the old. Naturally enough the Protestant mission; 
aries have done more of this civilizing work than the 
Catholies, for they have shaken off to some extent. 
the shackles of the old intolerable bondage ; but they 
would have done vastly more still, if they bad gone 
out with the pure love of man in their bearts, un- 
mixed with the bsleful belief that man needs to be 
redeemed from future rather than present ills. The 
missionary spirit—tbat is, the willingness and the 
will to devote a whole life to the work of maki: 
others better and happier—is surely the sublimei 
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and divinest manifestation of humanity's noblest part. 
Could it but be dissociated from narrow and narrow- 
Ing creeds, and set free to work itself out into action 
‘through healthy, natural channels,—could there but 
a grand cry 

knowledge against ignorance, of human love 

tue against human hate and vice.—cculd there but be 
‘an organized effort ou the part of all nations to 
education, intelligence, and truer and happier modes 
of living to all the dark corners of the earth,—then 


surely there would be the dawn ofa better day even | 


here at home, and the new-born “enthusiaxm of hu 
manity,” flaming oat in works of mercy and love to 
the sufferers of far-distant lande, would alse light up 
the hearts and households of our own land witha 
purer, holier glow. Not till the burdens of al) men 
are onr burdens too,—not till we “remember those in 
bonds as bound with them,"—can we ourselves be tru- 
y noble and great; and, despite all its errors and de- 
fects and follies, the missionary system of Christian 
propagandiam is a veritable hint and fore-shadowing 
of a still greater missionary system that is to come. 

While a very little child, I heard one day a good 
old missionary, Dr. Scudder, who had returned from 
Ceylon after years of faithful toil for a brief visit to 
his native land, preach about the perishing heathen 
in the far-off tropics; and a great desire was born in 
my childish heart to spend my dayain the xame high 
toil. Half a dozen years afterwards, when Dr. Scud- 
der bad returned for his last visit to his home, and 
‘was about to sail again to the familiar scene of his la- 
ors, I could not repress the wish I felt to see him 
once more. Hastening one sunny morning to the 
rooms of the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
Boston, I found bim just on the point of starting for 
the wharf whence the ship was to sail for India. I 
timidly put my quarter-dollar in his hand, and told 
him I had come to say good-by. The kindly-faced 
old man bent down und kissed me—I thought with & 
tear in his eye; and I hurried home. 

But I have often thought that, in a far different 
manner than he would approve or I imagined, my 
old wish has come true; and that I am nothing, afier 
all, but a missionary of the better faith that will yet 
convert Christendom itself, even as he was laboring 
to convert heathendom to Christianity. Surely, the 
heathen of Ceylon can scarcely hear with greater 
eoldness or abhorrence the message he proclaimed 
than the Christians of America hear mine to-day. 
But what of that’ If the servants of the new gospel 
of freedom and knowledge, truth and virtue and nat- 
ural humanity, show less zeal and less self-sacrifice 
than the servants of the outworn gospel of Christ, or 
if they shrink from difficulties that these have learned 


‘world to day needs the new gospel, not the old 
if it be indeed the gespel of truth and hope to 
all mankind, then most assuredly its missionar- 
ies will be born. And while I bave told you truly 
what I believe to be the weakness and the mistake of 
Christian propagandism, I should be leas than true 
to my duty if Í spoke no word of faith in the propa- 
pd iam of Free Religion. If the world te Jay needs 
the principles of free science and free thought, free 

i d free humanity, free reverence for man and 
free self-consecration to the infinitely Perfect, then it 
needa inissionaries as never before; and I count it an 
honor to be one nf them. 

The noblest feature ef the missionary system is the 
education it bestows on the disinterested side of bu- 
man nature—the self-sacrificing generosity which 
Prompts each to give according to his ability, the 
wealthy man his gold, the intellectua. man his brain, 
and every man his deep, strong, active sympathy. 
However widely our views diverge from those which 
prompted a Paul, a Xavier, or a Judson to spend life 
and heart in the missionary work, we too need the 
divine chrism of the missionary spi 
and every formi isthe Love of Mun. Be it ours, 
not to love less, but to love more,—with the light of 
a larger wisdom and the heat of a purer zeal! 


[Norm.—Since my former lecture was published, 
I have found pertinent statements credited to the last 
‘Annual Report of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, presented at Chicago, May, 1871. From 


this Report it appears that the unnual receipts were 
over $250,000; that the number of missionaries em- 
ployed was over 1200; and that the number of con- 
It follows from 


versions effected wus over 5.000. 
these data that each 


m. 
as I supposed, I understated 
As to the lower average of conversions 
accomplished by home misstonaries than I bad sup- 
pose it is plain that many were reckoned among the 

latter who gave only a part of their time tothe work of 
titaan, Joanek asthe ena ye 1200 xalceloraries 
are reported as having performed an aggregate of on- 
ly 965 years of service. Probably fifteen converts a 
year would not be regarded as a large number of con- 
Versions, if effected by a missionary who gave his 
whole time to the work. My original statement, un- 
derstood as I used it, was (oo furoruble to the foreign. 
mision system, and understales its coslliness as com- 
spared with the system qf. home missions.) 


e of freedom against slavery, of 
vir- | 


for in each | W. 


Loetry, 


A GOOD-NIGHT RHYME. 


Hush-s-by, my bonny boy, 

Mama's pet and papa'« Joy! 

Reet, ttle feet, little bande, little head, 
Peacefully in your cradle-bed. 
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Mr. Tilton's argument in favor of woman 
suffrage, drawn from existing constitutional 
law, and embodied in his admirably logical 
and powerful appeal to Senator Sumner, 
seems to ua irresistible. All reasonable ob- 
jections that we can imagine seem to have 
been fully and fairly answered. We hope 
that Mr. Sumner, the noblest and greatest 
statesman of whom America can boast to- 
day, will put the keystone to the arch of his 


| great fame by introducing a declaratory 


resolution into the United States Senate 
which shall settle forever this question of 
woman suffrage in favor of equal human 
rights. We are not so sanguine as to expect 
that the Senate would adopt it; but it will 
be a great gain to the cause of universal suf- 
frage that it should be introduced. Nothing 
could bave a greater effect in moulding pub- 
lic opinion in the right direction than such 
a declaratory resolution introduced by 
Charles Sumner; and on public opinion, at 
last, must all hope of success to woman's 
cause rest, "Let justice be done, though 
the heavens full!” 


LE E ee 

The Radical for October opens with an 
admirable article by Mr. C. D. B. Milla, on 
‘Zoroaster and his Religion," to be con- 
eluded next mouth. Mr. M. D. Conway has 
also an article of exceeding interest, “ Hux- 
ley on Berkeley," whieh we especially com- 
mendto those who defend in the nineteenth 
century the raw materialism of the eight 
eenth. Among other articles are—* The 
Christian Controversy,” by N. R. Waters ; 
“Educational Reform,” by George Walker ; 
“Progress has no Goal,” by C. O. Whitman 
“Thoughts on Immortality,” by Isaac Dol- 
man. Send thirty cents to S. H. Morse, 25 
Bromfield St., Boston, for this excellent num- 
ber of a most excellent. periodical. 


Dr. Blair, in his “Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres,” has a sentence worthy 
of especial attention from those who urge too 
exclusively the “claims of the heart in relig- 
“The understanding must always be 
applied to in the first place, in order to make 
a lasting impression on the heart; and he 
who would work on men’s passions, or influ- 
ence their practice, without first giving them 
just principles and enlightening their minds, 
is no better than a mere declaimer. He may 
raise transient emotions or kindle a passing 
ardor, but can produce no solid or lasting 
effect.” 


——————— 

The *King of Terrors" has for us no ter- 
ror so terrific as the certainty of our being 
posthumously interviewed by some ‘medi- 
um.” But the silyer lining to that cloud is the 
chance thus given to contradict the pious fic- 
tion that we were converted on our death-bed. 


: We authorize our ghost beforehand, if he 


cannot control his own garrulity, to make 
that report of the case, But if he dares to 
add one syllable more, we hereby denounce 
him as a fraud. 


— — — 

Dr. Bellows suggests that letters should 
be so directed that the name of the State, 
written in full, should come firat, to he fol- 
lowed by that of the county aud town, the 
name of the person addresaed being put in- 
conspicuously in the lower left-hand corner 
of theenvelope. The suggestion is excellent, 
and would doubtless save countless mistakes 
in the Post-office, not to mention the annoy- 
ance and frequent inconvenience attributa- 
ble to our present manger of directing let- 
tera. 
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TREATMENT OF CRIME. 


I wonder how many persons in the United 
States have read the ‘Transactions of the 
National Congress on Penitentiary and Re- 
formatory Discipline,” held at Cincinnati, in 
October of last year. The volume is a very 
formidable one, containing six hundred and 


forty-two solid pages,—not a pamphlet to be | 


taken up preparatory to an after-dinner nap. 
Yet it only covers the proceedings of a Con- 
vention of six days, and though it treats of 
a great variety of questions included under 
the general subject, no one of the questions 
is exhausted. It is a book to be studied and 
pondered, especially by the legislators, re- 


formers, philanthropists, preachere—by all | 


persons who have anything to do with the 
practical problems ofcrime. And when it 
«omes to that, who does not somewhere come 
into practical contact with this subject ? 
What citizen in New York at this time isnot 
touched and in some way made to snffer for 
the unpunished crimes of the guilty men 
who for years have had the control of civil 
affairs in that city * And ina Republic, 
where the Jaws are made “by the people 
and for the people,” who is there of us who 
ean escape all responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of this most important and most dif- 
ficult department of government,—the treat- 
ment of crime ? 


One thing is very evident : the subject at 
„present is in & very unsatisfactory condition 
both theoretically and practically, And this 
volume of “Transactions,” if it shows no- 
thing else, shows this,—that there is most 
urgent need of reform in the methods of 
treating crime, and that to secure reform 
there is urgent need of the most careful in- 
vestigation and discnssion. One difficulty 
elearly is that the penalties for crime or- 
dained by the laws are too generally based 
on a theory of crime that is fast becoming 


obsolete. The penalties belong to an age | 


when it was believed that crime was to be 
avenged rather than remedied. The senti- 
ment of benevolence, or the desire to reform 
the criminal, is now taking the place of the 
old feeling which demanded that he should 
be punished. The new doctrine is, peual- 
ties are for reformation, not for revenge. 
But the character of the penalties bas not 
as yet been very much changed to accord 
with this new theory of their purpose. And 
the consequence ia that many criminals get 
elear, escaping all penalty, and that generally 
in our penal institutions there is a mongrel 
treatment of the inmates,—an attempt to in- 
fuse the new sentiment of benevolence into 
the old system of penalty,—which, as might 
be expected, fails to have the effect of either 
ene method or the other. 

The reformatory purpose must establish 
methods ofits own, It may be true that 
buman nature even under the worst forms is 
too good to be hanged. I at least think that 
a civilized community which, to be sate, 
muat kill its criminals, condemns itself. But 
a community which lets its criminals go free, 
with the idea that perhaps they are not 
quite responsible for their crimes,or that 
they may somehow or other get reformed, 
also condemns itself, and will most surely 
suffer the penalty remitted to them, Equal- 
ly true is it that hundreds of criminals are 
let loose upon the community every year, 
after two or five or ten years of solitary con- 
finement at hard labor und coarse fare, who 
are just as dangerous members of society ag 


ie 


| they were at the beginning of their impris- | 


onment. Solitary confinement at hard un- | 
varying labor does not tend to reform men | 
more than does hanging, Theproblem isso : 
to combine restraint, confinement, disci- 
pline, with kind treatment, elevating em- 
ployment, opportunities for education and | 
judicious social interconrse, that reforma- 
tion shall atleast be possible, if not proba- 
ble: and then to make actual reformation 


a condition of release. 


W. J. P. 


A GOSPEL OF HONESTY. 


Tn s contribution in No. 80 of Tux Ixpex 
on *Pious Frauds,” we spoke of the lack, in | 
the Christian Scriptures, of a gospel of hones- 
ty, truthfulness, and antijesuitism. The 
Christian Register took us to task for this 
criticism, and, to disprove our statements, 
quoted some words from the vigorous pen ' 
at Theodore Parker, commending the action 
of Jeans in driving the “thieves” out of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

Dear Register, is this the only example of | 
a “gospel of honesty” you can adduce from 
New Testament Scriptures? If so, Hall aud 
Connolly need feel no uneasiness,—for 
thongh they are “thieves,” they are not 
thieves in a temple of worsbip, like their 
ancient prototypes. The men in the Temple 
“who sold oxen and sheep and doves” may 
have been “thieves,” as Jesus called them; 
but what evidence have we that they were 
not honest Jews, selling good meat at fair 
prices to those who wished to offer sacrifice? 
We remember that Origen characterized the 
conduct of Jesus on this occasion according 
to the literal interpretation, as “assuming | 
and seditious.” 

But admitting that these ‘“money-chang- 
ere” were thieves, what is the lesson? Not 
that it is wrong always and everywhere for 
men to cheat and steal and thieve in selling 
—but that it is wrong to do these things in 
the “house of prayer.” It was their profanity, 
and not their knavery, that exasperated Je- 
sus. Whoever will read Mark xi. must come 
to this conclusion. There is no evidence, if 
this “den of thieves” had been outside the 
“house of prayer,” that Jesus would have 
denounced them. The story is a lesson on 
reyerence for sacred things rather than on 
honesty in trade. We have no doubt that 


| Jesus loved honesty; our criticism is that 


he rarely taught it. His best lesson on it is 
in Luke xvi—the parable of the “Unjust | 
Steward.” But herea faithless steward who 
basely betrayed his master, is denominated 
simply the "unjust" steward—a rather mild 
epithet to apply to such a lying thief ax he ' 
was. l 
The truth is, that there are very few lus- 
sons on the duty of honesty in Jesus’ ser- : 
mons or in Paul's letters. The New Testa- 
ment is replete with beautiful lessons in be- 
nevolenee, charity, and love. But on the | 
virtue of honesty, the very noblest and | 
crowning virtue, as well aa on patriotism 
and temperance, it gives us few lessons, We | 
can easily understand the reason. Jesus 
preached against the most common sing in 
his day. He saw men hating one another, 


like the Jews and Samaritans, and he said— 
"Love one another!" Ile saw men selfish, 
as they always are, and he said,—''Give, 
give, and sacrifice self.” He saw men profess- 
ing to believe whut they did not believe, and 
he said,—'*Woe unto you, hypocrites!” But 


i on honesty. 


; arrow in bis quiver that enn hit them. 


he probably saw little intemperance, and 
hence he never thought to lecture on vemper- 
Jerusalem was under the iron arm of 

The Jews were a subject people; 


ance. 
Rome. 


* their patriotiem had died ont; and therefore 


Jesus never preached on political liberty and 
independence, but commended obedience to 
the powers that be, xaying—“Render unto 
Cæsar the things which are Caesar's.” In 
that day, too, there was little commerce, 


' eompared with these times, and not so much 


thieving, fraud and corruption; and it may 
well have been that dishonesty rarely came 
before the eyes of Jexun to suggest a sermon. 
If there had been a “Tammany 
Ring” in Jerusalem, or a New York Custom 
House at Cæsarea, or an Erie R, R. some- 
where in Palestine, so that Jesus might have 
seen what we see to our shame, then he 
might have left us burning words of rebuke 
and condemnation of the Fieks, Tweeds, 
Jonnollys, Gearys, and their ilk of “honor- 
able” thieves and publie robbers. But, alas 
for these days! we can find nowhere in the 
recorded sermons of Jesus the "gospel of 
honesty" which thexe times of politieal and. 
commercial fraud and corruption demand. 


We do not find fault with Jesus that he 
did uot do more. No man can see and say 
everything needful. Considering his short 
ministry and the age and country in which 
he lived, it is remarkable that he should have 
left us so much ethical doctrine that is fully 
up with the wants of the nineteenth century. 
For the much he did, we are profoundly 
grateful. But at the same time we must sea 
and admit that his, gospel of benevolence 
and love, and Paul's “faith, hope, and chari- 
ty,” are inadequate to the growing needs of 
this stirring age. We repeat that there is, 
in the Christian Scriptures, a lack of the gos- 
pel of honesty. Christianity proper has no 
armory of weipous against the very greatest 
sins and sinners ot our country. What do 


1 our Wall Street gamblers, our bauk-default- 


ers, our legal swindlers who fail rich, our 


' political thieves, our railroad robbers, our 


veual judges ani legislators, —what do they 
eare for the Sermon on the Mount or Paula 
discouree on Faith, Hope, and Charity? 
Absolutely nothing. The Christian has no 
He 
may fire dogmaties at them nine-tentha of 
the time, as he generally does, and they will 
go to sleep, as they generally do. And one- 
tenth of the time, when he does preach a ser- 
mon on practical morality, it is to ring the 
changes on “love and give,” “love and give,” 
—that, aud nothing more. 

Now we want something more and a good 
desl more,—a gospel of the stern, masculine 
virtnes of Aunesty and justice. While preach- 
ers descant on the beauty and duty of love, 
forgiveness, and holiness, rogues enjoy it 
and thieves ply their trade, They love and 
are willing to be loved. They haven’t the least 
objection to being forgiven by those they 
have robbed, and are even ready to forgive 
them. They will carry the beatitudes home 
with them and lock them upin their rafe 
with their stolen bonds, and then retire to 
sweet slumbers. 3 

But let the preacher take a new text—one 
he will not find in the Bible—like this: “Let 
justice be done, and robbers be caught and 
hung!" Let the church echo it in vigorous 
earnestness, and they will listen. There is’ 
a clear ring to these words that means some- 
thing. “Justice!” That name to them 
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sonnds like a policeman's rattle, 
clanking of hand-cuffs, like the dreaded 
judgment of the court, and the bolt sliding 
in the iron door. This is what the times ery 
for—a gospel of honesty and justice. It is 
thie sentiment that Christianity needs to 
supplement its love and charity. Its ethics 
are imperfect. Ite sweet love ought to wed 
noble honesty, which it may even get from 
pagan Stoicism. If Free Religion writes a 
Bible, let there be in it. several. Sermons on 
the Mount, saying—'Dlessed are the honest, 
for their reward clear conscience. 
Cursed are the dishonest, for. they must re- 
ceive their punishment now.” E 


is a 


If the Christian Register supposes we are 
alone in thinking the ethics of Christianity 
imperfect, we will convince it that we are 
not, by quoting the following from Stuart 
Mills work on Liborty:—"I believe that oth- 
er ethies than any which can be evolved from 
exclusively Christian sources, must exist side 
by side with Chris ethics to produce the 
moral regeneration of mankind... . . 
exclusive pretension made by a part of the 
truth to be the whole must and ought to be 
protested against.” So says Free Religion, 
200, 


W.B. 8. 


Communications, 


'orreapondanta must run the risk of typographical 
errore, Tha ulmoal care will be Laken to avoid them ; but hers- 
after no space will be «pared to Errata, 


N. B.—Iltegibly written articles stand a very poor chance ef 


ED ORTHODOXY. 


To roe Eprtor ov Tug Ixpkx :— 

The letter of a lady which was published in No. 
89, alluding to a conversation with a ‘liberal’ Metho- 
dist clergyman while travelling in the cars, brings to 
mind a similar case in which I was interested, one 

ear ago last summer. 
reshyterian, and the interview occurred 
oat instead of the curs. 


on a steam- 


Only my clergyman was | 


| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


like the | He confessed that he preferred practical to doctrinal 


preaching; that he often found difficulty in represent- 
Ing gospel truths to his hearers exactly as they 
peared to himself; that he thought it right to embody 
truth in such form as seemed best adapted to general 
comprehension, and calculated to do most good, “yet 
always looking towards progress.” 


He had been “much exercised" by the doctrine of | 


Everlasting Punishmtnt and had no faith in a hell 
of physical torment, The suffering of the impenitent 
would conaist in the knowledge that they must con- 
tinue sinning, without God and without hope, for- 
ever. . 

I reminded him of the strong langnage of the New 
Testament, and asked bim why, if n “furnace of fire” 
does not really mean a furnace of tire, and a "lake of 
brimstone” does not really mean a take of brimatone, 
we are bound to feel certain that “everlasting” really 


| means everlasting. He an: wered, in substance, that 


some expressions am unmistakably figurative, and 


| others as undeniably no. Still every man must use 


The ' 


‘The gentleman was pastor of a church in a pleas- | 


ant town in Ohio, wits & scholar and a mun of cul 
ture throughout; almost an enthusiast in his love of 
scientific studies, und exceptionally liberal in his the- 
logy, On Suola, 
Jonely way across Lake Michigwi 
‘that religi rvices should be held in the. cabin. 
A venernb! 
appropriate selections trom the Prayei 
followed by his Presbyterian. brot 
ceptable half-hour sermon, or lecture. 
His subject wae the life ol Jestix—Jesus the Teach- 
er, the Enlightener, the Exemplar: nota hint of him 
as Redeemer in auy sacrificial sense. He spoke of 
‘the unworld| Tudesa youth, who 
y. his en- 


book, and was 
in à most ac- 


tion and self saerifice. relig 
bequeathed to his apostles he «ail not much, hut al- 
tributed its hold npon men's hearts to the god-like 
purity and unseifisinesc of te presea, There were 


a 


the sermon a few indistine poerical allusions 
to the divinity oi but no word of an atonement 
for sin wrought hy ib, 

As the preacher went on, he wa» warmed by bik 
theme to great earnestness of manner, and the intent 
faces of his very mixed andience showed that he bad 
made n decided impression, [do nnt. believe there 
was one heart present, which did not feel—at least 
for the hour—the kindling fervor of desire caused by 
the contemplation of à grand life, 

Meeting the clergyman afterward upon the deck 
(we bad previously lind a few words of conversation), 
he inquired what | bnd thought of his discourse. T 
answered with frankness that Tibonght he had been 
reading the Julia, Ue seemed w Title surprised, 
bot assured me tha! "he did rend the Radi 
times. and found some admirable things in 

To my wmark that his german might have been 
preached by a Unitarian, he replied that he did not 
feel obligated Lu present all the aspecte ef a subject 
at one time; that to-day he had chosen the human 
side of Christ's life; at another time he might have 
treated of hiis divine nature and his mediatorial office. 


as the steumer ploughed her i 
„it wus proposed | 


Episcopal clergyman present read some | featations himelf, claimed. 


| thun that medium or his spirita could. 


' pretended " truths" are truths. 


, pee this 


his own Judgment with prayer and prudence. 

Afterward he told me that sopie divines held the 
opinion that “everlasting” means a certain number of 
Greek. “wona,” I forget how many; but I have never 
since beard a clergyman acquainted with Greek preach 
upon everlasting punishment, without wondering if 
he wasn't mentally holding those "aona" in reserve 
as a possible substitute. 

On the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement he had 
"advanced" even farther than Dr, Bushnell, though 
he remarked that the book had been the means of 
bringing him out of a very dark place. I did not ask 


mentally all about it. 
himself of the iron chain of an orthodox creed, I do 
not think he will stop st the half-way house of Uni- 
tarianism, but that be will set his face squarely toward 
the temple of Free Religion. 


i 
i 
him what kind of a dark place, for I knew  experi-, | 
I 


H. L. B. B. 


THE PROBABLE TRUTHS OF SPIRITUAL- 
KSN. 


Spiritualism is certainly in more than one respect 
a curious phenomenon, Concerning its theory, I bold 
Spiritualism to bea delusion, a fancy ; a beautiful, 
poetica! fancy, it is true, but still a fancy, for it has, 
as I believe, neither truth nor facta for its foundation. 
Of its “truths” we can, at any rate, not know much, 
vince they are not eartlily ones, but commence only 
beyond the grave in another world which, if nota 
fancy itself, needs at least to be proved a reality be- 
fore we can positively speculate upon it. But even 
if its existence be, for argument's sake, admitted, we 
can still not know anything about it; hence what 
Spiritualism teaches as “truths " respecting it can by 
no means be allowed to be truth,—must necessarily 
be classed asa fanciful, imaginary, poetical dream. 

Nor is it any better with the " facts.” True, there 
is no end to the wonderful “ manifestations” claimed 
by Spiritualism to have taken place, and to the mir- 


aculous feats that so-called " mediumb " pretend to ' 


pm by the aid of Spirits. But here again we 
ave, not the pretended, but the real fact, that these 
performances of mediums are all done in the " dark 
circles,” or at least im dark rooms or halls, from 
which all light is banished,—the real fact that, 
wherever any light is, to the great chagrin of the 
jpotformning medium, suddenly and unexpectedly let 
[not produced by dome scepitc, the medium is gen 
erally detected in (he uct of qure all these mani- 
y him to be performed by 
the spirits—the real fact, finally, that now and then a 
sar. man who olsine no mediumalip, but merely 
smartness, equals or even outdocs $08: medium by 
performing all the “manifestations” of the medium. 
Such was the case in this city some five or six 
years ngo with the renowned medium, Fay, and the 
then Methodist minister, Mr, Dubbs, Ie occur- 
rence created quite an excitement here at the time, 
and was by ine communicated to the Boston Investi- 
ator, Which published it, And not long since I read 
in some paper of a man in Iowa who performed in 


open daylight, not only all the " manifestations " that | 


a certain medium was performing there in the dark 
with the pretended sid of the spirit, but even more 
rform. 

All this goca far to show that the pretended 
facts” of Bpiritualism are no more facts than its 
But how could this 
he otherwise t 

Is not Spiritualism wanting all and every proof 

for ite "facts" or “truths” ? It must first of all 
prove the existence of apirits before it can nswert the 
traths of Spiritnalism. Butso long as it cannot 
irat requirement! of Spiritualism, and so 
long as it cannot disprove the argument of Material- 
ints, and more especially their claim Mo? man hirneelf 
and all clae beride him ix but matter, that there ia no 
"ni ither in him or anywhere cle ; just. so tong 
Bpiritindium itself can he nothing but n fancy. 
And yet Spirittalism cannot be said to be a bad 
“tam.” No, it is rather one that I like, on account of 
ius doing n great deal of good. For whatever Spirit- 
ualism may be, Spiritualists generally are a good sort 
of people, since they are free-thinking, liberal, and, 
save their peculiar hobby, pretty free from supersti- 
tiun, and ebemien of prejudices.” They are, with the 
exception of some crafty mediums, honest in their 
beliet, enthusiastic and fearless opponents of error, 
and thus valuable assistants and co-workers in the 
cause of mental liberty. They ought then, to be ac- 
knowledged and treated as such by every Liberal, 
and not considered as opponents and treated as ene 
mies. 


If this man ever quite frees” , 


| ally a fine lecture. 


| enemies of the Bible as an infallible or divinel) 


But for ali that Spiritualiam is a curious phenome- 
non, and Spiritualists a queer set of people—both, 
however, well worthy the earneat attention of the 
thinker.’ They are, on the one hand, sharp thinkers, 
strong reasoners, quick to discover the fallacies, er- 
rors and mischievous tendencies of the old theology; 
and yet, on the other band, they are as credulous and 
blind in matters of Spiritualism as any bigoted bellever 
in the old theology. The very numerous und active 
Spiritualists of this city, for instance, have at present 
employed a number of the best Spiritual lecturers to 
expound their peculier iem or faith, the "truths" of 
Spiritualism ; and very able advocates of their cause. 
and fine speakers some of them certainly are, as well 
as very logical and reasonable when they speak of 
science and the old theology. But ns soon as they 
commence to speak of Spiritualism, they are about 
as fanciful und gullible, though never as intolerant, 
an the most rhapsodical Revival preacher. 

So itis with the so-called trance-speakers, We 
have one of considerable local renown in this city, 
whom I went lust Sunday evening to hear. Her sub- 
ject way “Revealed and Natural Religion.” Sbe 
spoke for over an hour on her subject with great 
ability, force and commendable freedom. — It was re- 
But as soon as ahe left her sub- 
Ject, science and the Bible, und wandered into the va- 
‘garies of Spiritualism, she became so illogical, unaci- 
entific and imaginary that it formed a most striki 
contrast with the sound logic, science and real eos 
of the former part of her discourse. 

But one thing especially struck me, as it does every 
time I go to hear her or any other trance-s] 
modit ntontly the singular pus that i ae tranu 
state of the speaker lasts just ux long as her discours, 
and when this is finished the trance also ceases. Is 
that peculiar twitching that ends it a voluntary act of 
the speaker? 

Yet, for all that, her speaking was very able and 
creditable, and must certainly have done a 
good to some of her listeners at the yell Uaf 
versalist Church ; hough I should have 
better, and think it would have been much bettar, 
she had spoken ae herself und with avowed seneaiong- 
ness, 


Monum Evrerem. 
‘Trrusvinte, Pa., Sept. 20, 1871. 
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THE ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS OF TER 
BIBLE. 


BY REV. R. H 


HOWARD. 


"That the writers of the Bible do sometimes in ap- 
ice conflict in their statements, both with them- 
selves and with euch other, is not to be denied; and 
when every other species of attack has failed, the 
in- 
spired book have made this their last resort. They 
assure us that the Bible, by its contradictions, di- 
proves itself; and their daring and diligence in thia 
direction is certainly worthy of a better cause. 
Meantime it is conceived that their success in this 
mode of wartare bas never been such asto repay 
them for their pains. They have found it'vastl 
casier to bring charges than to prove them; while 
their greatest charges are those which have bean re- 
futed over and over again. 

In offering a few comments upon some of the al- 
leged contradictions of the Bible, it will be conve- 
nient for us to discuss them under four diflerent 
beuds,—or to consider them as arranged into four 
classes, 

1. Those said to occur in statements of facta and 
doctrines, 

1. In Deut. v. 12, 13, 14, it is intimated that the 
Sabbath commemorates the deliverance of Israel from 
Egyptian bondage, while in Exodus xx, it is stated 
that it memerializes God's completed Creation, But 
where, pray, i the “glaring contradiction" here? Is 
it stated in the latter passage that the Sabbath did not 
also commemorate the deliverance of the Jews from 
thraldom, and vice vrai! Before we so loudly 
charge the Bible with contradictions, we should do 
well first to define what a “glaring contradiction" is. 
But it is declared in Deut. that "he added nothin 
more,” Who claims that be did} Which reco 
was Inst compiled? 

2. Another instance of alleged contradiction is 
when one and the same act isin one place (2 Bum. 
xxiv. 1) ascribed to God, and in another (1 Chron. 
xxi. 1) to Satan,—namely, the numbering of lel by 
David. In reply to this, I remark tat this is only 
one of a great many instances in which various causes 
may be considered a4 conspiring, either directly or 
indirectly, to produce the same events. Thus Solo- 
mon is said to have built the Temple, and yet he only 
hired Hirani to build it. The priests are said to have 
bought the potter's field. And Judas is said also to 
have bought the field. One writer in speaking of a 
certain event has his thoughts directed to one cause; 
another, occupying a diffcrent stand-point, and aim- 
ing at a different result, and not attempting anything 
like acientific fulness and accuracy, directe his atten- 
tion to another. This by no means involves any con- 
tradiction, unleas it can be shown that, in the writer's 
mind, every other cause than *the one specified was 
expressly and absolutely excluded. The difficulty in 
this particular case is somewhat complicated by the 
habit, in that utterly unscientific age, of attributing 
directly to divine or supernatural agency whut we 
should now attribute to natural or second cause 
Thus it were inconsistent both with the dictates of 
experience and common sense, not Jess than with the 
analogy of faith, to asaume that God directly handen- 
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ed PbareOh's heart He hardened it only as he har- 
dens any Pinner’s heart that resists good motives and 
steels himself againat the influence of truth. He hbar- 
dened IY only as he damns the drunkard to be filled 
by his own devices, and to eat of the fruit of his own 


"t Again; it is alleged that Gen. xxi. 1, “God did 
tempt Abraham,” &c, contradicts Jas. i. 18, "God 
cannet be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He (with 
evil) any man,” [s it “shuttling,” I beg to know, to 
assume that a word in the Bible can be used in differ- 
ent senses,—that "one and the same word can be 
"used with totally different senses in a book written 
by the same Divine Being;" and especially so when 
the motive (which of course is the key to the whole 
difficulty) of the writers, in the premises, is patent, 
and not only the circumstuices of the case but the 

verbal limitations of the term sufficiently in- 
dicate Just exactly whut was meant in both cases? [n 
Genesis the word “tempt” is employed in its literal 
sense,—“to put to the test." In the other case it le 
expressly stated that to “tempt with enZ"—intention- 
ally set motives before men for the purpose of leadin, 
them inta sin, is no part of God's method. Certainly ft 
would seém that people must be hard pushed when, 
dn order to make out a case, they are driven to the 
mecesaity of dragging up such “glaring contradictions” 
as these and parading them before the public. 

4. It is alleged that the declaration (1 Sam. xv. 10, 

11), that God repented having “set up Samuel to be 
King,” contradicts the statement that God is "noL a 
man that he should repent.” ‘The charge of contra- 
diction here ignores the fact that the Bible is to be 
interpreted in accordance with its own genius,—as- 
umes that inspiration requires that every incidental 
statement in the historical narratives be scientitically 
securate, or equivalent to a dogmatic, theological a 
firmation. Nothing of the sort is claimed. While “holy 
men of old spake us they wore moved by the Holy 
Ghost," this inspiring Spirit wrought not only in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the human mind, but with- 
ent displacing even local or national prejudices, when 
no essential or fatal error was likely to be thus inculca- 

|. Hence not only human qualities and human metl- 
ds, but even hunian infirmities, ao they be harmless, 
are sometimes attributed to the Deity. ` Ia it asked in 
such cases, which statement iy to be considered the 
true, the infallible one? I reply, manifestly the one 
in accordance wt opos with the ‘Analogy of faith, the 
general tenor of Scripture teaching, as also the dic- 
tates of experience and an enlightened and sanc- 
tified judgment, 

5. It is charged that the declaration (Ex. xx. 5) that 
the sins of parents should be visited upon their chil- 
dren, conflicts with the one in Jer. xxxi. 29, 30, to the 
effect that “in these days every one shall die for his own 
iniquity.” What sort of fairness or manliness is this 
that denies that, under differing circumstances, seem- 
ingly conflicting statements may both be true? The 
one evidently is simply a genoral statement of the law 
of inheritance, and the other a declaration of the fact 
that, whatever the inherited disabilities we labor un- 
der, no one will be held strictly accountable save for 
his own individual sins—facts, both of which are as 
true to-day and as contradictory as ever they were. 

Several contradictions said to ocour in statements. 
of fact cannot be made contradictions—only omis- 
sions. Does Luke say that the parents of Jesus did 


mof go down into Egypt? If so, then there ia a pal- 
gable contradiction, So there is, if. he haa positively 
affirmed that the thote of Christ's childhood and 


youth was spent in Galilee. 
Aguin. From Jolin i. we infer that Jesus so re- 
wealed himself to his disciples, that "A were satis- 
that he was the long antici fessiah. In 
att, xvi. 16-20, Jesus charges his disciples not yet 
to preuch, w publish the fact of his Messiahehip—he 
himself, for the time being, preparing to take that 
vesponsibiity. And here, dear reader, would you be- 
Neve ity according to a certain modern writer, “is a 
contradiction impossible to be over" And these 
are specimens of the contradictions so loudly trump- 
ted, and so conspicuously paraded before the public, 
with à view to demolishing our old-fashioned an 
time-honored faith in the Bible. What evidence do 
they give of fairness, of manliness, not to say learn- 
ing or scholarship? I hesitate not to stigmatize these 
attempts to invalidate by thus making the Scriptures 
contradict themselves, as puerile, as frivolous, ng un- 
worthy a scholar and a man. The Bible defica the 
inspection of the world. Canit be supposed that this. 
Book has passed through the hands of the legions of 
‘the beat scholars the world has ever seen—men who 
have devoted their vast learning and all their days to 
ita study, without all these superficial difficulties hav- 
ing appeared to their minds, and been by them satis- 
factorily accounted for? Let this "book of books" be 
faithfully, fearlesaly, manfully, but candidly and 
earnestly explored—none thonghtlessly dismissing 
1a or badly or recklessly casting away his confi- 


[Whether the above is a satisfactory reply to the 
Rev. Chas. Voysey's lecture, we leave it to our read- 
am to decide.—Ep.] 


‘A bright little boy about four years of age, son of 
a clergyman, was at your correspondent's house 
‘one evening with bie parents, and I gave him a coup- 
Je of five cent pleces. He lald them on the table, and, 
tting his finger on one, ‘This one I am go- 
to give to the heathen, and the other one T am 
to keep myself.” He played with them a while, 
1l nally one of them rolled away, and he could not 
find it.’ “Well,” said I, “my lad, which one have you 
Jost?" “Oh,” said he, “Í have lost the one I was go 
ing to give to the heathen."— Puseh. 
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THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


(Rev. Henry W. Brown, one of the original found- 
ers of the Free Religious Association and a man 
whom no one knows but to respect and honor, sends 
us a discourse of singular beauty on the Yosemite 
Valley, published in the Sacrumento Daily Union. 
‘The closing paragraphs are a prose poem.—Ep.] 

“One feels how natural it was for men to worship 
in groves—bow natural it is now to feel there the 

resence of the Highest; and in the valley of the 

Yosemite the feeling of sacredness ia real and deep. 
“How dreadful (awe-inspiring) is this place! This 
none other than the Louse of God! she domes 
(Latin domus, a house), how grand and solemn they 
are—and other heights are titly named Cathedral 
peaks. The religious impression is the one I. receiv- 
ed from all that strength and beauty; it is the one I 
would give. The artístic sense in any high degree I 
could not express, for I do not have it. fam giad to 
learn from others the exact shade of coloring of bean- 
tifu! things, ns that the bark of the sequoia is cinna- 
mon and the foliage apple-green. But color impres- 
ses me, though I can't define it well. I shall never 
forget a window In the old cathedral of Rheims, 
which gave me my most. vivid conception of color in 
itself; color witient form. It was meo those great 
‘wheel’ windows of stained glaas. [t was in the west- 
ern end of the building and the setting sum was shin- 
ing on and through it. 1 do not know what figures 
of saints or apostles, or of leaves or other natural ob- 
jects, were wrought upon it, for the artist had sò or- 
dered bis work that the house was filled with the pio 
of color, in which forms were lost and not mi er 
and the eye revelled in a beauty which seemed divine. 
It was divine, born of an art inspired within the soul 
and of the light of the sun from without. The possi- 
bility of being thrilled by Nature through the relizi- 
‘ous sense is epen to those of us in whom thetesthetic 
sense is not conspicuous. Order our lives with any 
care, and the divine will flood us in the presence of 
the grand and the besutiful, as one who knows not 
in a sonata whether be is hearing the andante or the 
adagio may be moved to worship and communion, 
The Hebrews were not artists, but they had the re- 
ligious appreciation of Nature, [t were a pity to have 
a religion which should diminish that in us, Yet 
there ig in much of the current theology a eheu 


ecintion towards Nature which has that teni d 

was struck with it when I found that on a Sunday, 
right there in the valley, a minister was preaching on 
the rera of Nature, What a subject for such. 
a rey hy, s Hebrew psalmist would have 
burst out in adoration, and Jesus of Nazareth would 
have found ‘a sermon even in the lilies.’ Nature is 
indeed insufficient without the soul to recognize the 
divine in it, but we need to be to make 
that recognition more and more. [heard another 
clergyman, sj ing of his visit to the falls, eay that 
he thought himself ‘a fool for climbing uj 
path to see a little water tumble over a rock. 
not dis; to contradict him, but I am sure there 
was a flaw in a religion that could leave a gray-haired 
expounder of it with so small a sense of in his 
world. Surely if the religious nature were fully de- 
veloped, if all its fhculties were in healthful exercise, 
it would yield, in such a place— 


—'s rense snblime. 
Qf something far more deeply lnterfused, 
huso dwell 
id ibe 
* bi 


jug fs the light of netting sona, 

id acean, and ihe living alr, 

nd In the mind of man: 
that fy 


To one whose pliysical powers are in full activity, 
a walk up those hills makes the breeze a rapture, and 
the water he dips from the pure stream is nectar, the 
taste of which thril im even in memory. A sim- 
ple and healthful ion should give tbe mind and 
heart a kindred bliss when they taste the divine pow- 
er and glory manifested in this sanctuary. 

I wish we could keep it holy. We do well to pre- 
serve it from the desecration of placards which adver- 
tise the drinks we ought to avoid and soll the noble 
rocks of the White Mountains. us the sacred stone of 
the Cunba—once w xs milk—wzs blackened by 
the sins of the people. But it ought to be 10 our peo- 

le a place of reverent recognition of the Divine in 
Karur, One, would like to be wholly glad that the 
access is to be so easy ; but with stages come trunks, 
and with trunks fashionable and elaborate toilettes; 
simplicity is gone, and one who would worship must 
do it as in our churches, amid a throng of persons of 
whom many are in the sanctuary only because it Is 
the fashion to be there. Yet (rue worship is always 
ible to the true soul, and each one who will may 
Keep himscif simple and sincere in the presence of 
the Highest. ‘he Yosemite should be our natural 
Mecca, our Jerusalem; not a mere pleasure garden, 
but a place of pilgrimage, whither our people, in sim- 
ple garb and with reverent mind, should go up to re- 
pent of their sins against Nature; to hold communion 
with the Spirit that is revealed in her wondrous 
forms; to be awed and thrilled by the ‘strength and 
beauty’ that ‘are In His sanctuary.” 


‘This is the style in which irreverent Chicago an- 
nounces a at revivalist: "Elder Knapp, having 
converted three sinners in 7.2614, will rastle with the 
Fiend next Sunday.” 


Any place where the mind of 
turbed fe suitable for the worship of the 
Belng.— Yada, 


Voices from the Heople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.) 


——"I have referred to your definition of Infidelity 
to which Mr. Seaver took exception, criticising it ea 
severely (sev INpEx Apr. 12); and 1 have compared 
your definition with Websters Unabridged. — You 
certainly disagree with Webster, You lay 

on what ix equivalent to his fourth meaning, 
ich hus no reference to religion ut all. And yet it 
len Christian bigots apply the term. 
‘Infidel,’ they do attach some such meming to iL as 

u give. Hence so many who have left the Christ- 
fan fold shrink from uecepting the appellation. But 
after n while—years and decades, it may be—when 
they become thoroughly convinced that Christianity 
in all its popular phases isa libel upon true religion, 
they come to care but little what name is "LM w 
them, and many boldly nccept the name Intidel." 


—"You will find enclosed two dollars, for which 
send me Tr IxpEx for one year. I have perused 
several issues uf your truly valuable Paper and bo- 
lieve it to be the expounder of Truth. yy others 
in this vicinity, together with myself, have a hearty 
sympathy with the catholic spirit which pervades 
and animates it throughout: anda firm faith in the 
principles therein enunciated, There an: man; 

ere ms elsewhere, who coincide with your view 
but I am sorry to say have not the moral coi 
mage to openly avow their convictions, Any tracts or 
publications you would like distributed, if sent to my 
address, will be looked to.” 


—— "I write you for two purposes: first, to have" 
my paper sent Bere: intend of weds sepcudly, p» 
offer a friendly criticism of your editorial on ‘Infidels 
and Infidelity. Your position. according to my 
standard of testing it, is, with very few exceptions, 


as near right ns can be; and your paper I could not 
think of doing without, because the thought coptain- 
ed in itis rich food in this country where the Bible 


and Hymn Beok contain about the grand stock of 
knowledge. A northern man can live here, but they 
(the native whites) don't like the Yankees, as they 
call every one from the North, very much.” 


——"1f God and heaven and immortality are a fae 
ble, I am anxious to know it. I preferan heretical 
truth to an orthodox falsehood; but | must acknow- 
ledge that to be without hope and without God is = 
thought horrible to entertain.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frast Lxperenpant Sowiere.—The regular meotings of 
Hoclety will be beld ror the present in Guaman Hata, St 

jair St., on Sunday evenings, at TM o'clock. The public are- 
invited to attend. 


——— 
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Pastunrrion wrrnout Pais: A Code of Directions for Eseap- 
ing from the Primal Curse. Edited by M. L. HoLmuo0K, 
M. D., Kditorof the "Herald of Health.” New York: Woow 
&MoLsmook. 1871. lime. pp. 11 

Lzcreus on Kationation, delivered ai Glasgow, ‘Birmingham, 
Bradford, Mancherter, and Mt. George's Hall, London, By 
Rev, Cuanıra Vorasy, B, A. Late Vicar of Healangh, Lone 
dom. Tavannan £ Co, Paternoster Row. 1871. pp. 34, 

Vovser's FAREWRLL Appasen to his Parishioners at 

ch. July 80, 1871. Hexer Unosaumy. Printer and 
Publisher, Wetherby, pp. 16, 

On Curmcar Drenoxxert: A Refatation of Charges against. 
Rev. Charles Voysey. By Tuomas P. Kuna, M. A, F. 
R. S., Rector of Croft, near Warrington, Manchester: Jomm 
Hxvwoop, Deanegat Mm. pp. 37. 

Wry «Hovey CHAKLES Vorser ax Scrrorrsp? A Letter tos 
Friend, from a Member of the Society of Friends. London: 
Provost & Co., Henrietta St. Covent Garden. 187). pp. 1%. 

Avpunse. Read at the Re-opening of the Congrogational 
Church in Peacham, Vermont, Sept. 98, 1071. By Ouven 
Jonxson. pp. 16. . 

Proonnewive FmixwD*, An Account of the Fourth Annual 
Mecting of tbe Progressive Friends, with rome Observations 
on thelr Principles and Prospects. By Wriiiix Looax 


How Fan wax Tax BrATE PuovivE ron Tax EDUCATION OF MXN 
Caroren AT Pumac Com? An Ewway. by Wat, T. Hanns, 
read at St. Louis, before the National Educational Aasocis- 
Mon, August 5. 1871. pp. 5. 

ArrLsrON's JoURwAL. Literature: Science: Art. Monthly 
Part, No. 30. Five Weekly Numbers September, 1871. 
Price 00 Cents. 

Tux Ravicat. Published Menthly. Boston: Office of Pub- 
cation 25 Brumfield St. October, 1671. Price, 3.00 a Year. 
Tux HznaLD op HEALTH AND JOURNAL or PHYNICAL CULTURE. 
Advocates a Higher Type vf Manhood- Physical, Intellectu- 
al,and Moral. October, 1871, New York: Woon & Hot 

msoox, Publishers, 18 & 15 Laight St. $9,000 Year, 

BiowAnveox & Govio's Autumn Catalogue of Bulba and 


. American Agricultural Bullding, No, 
. New York: Wa. H. Dort, Book & Job 
Printer, 99 Brosdway. 1871, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ' ADVERTISEMENTS. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
= nee ence 
INDEX TRACTS | [xzepecrng zo moreg mna] THE IN DEX, 
work- "HRISTIANITY AND INFIDELITY, an exposition 
of the Arguments on Both Sides.” #vo. Cloth, $8.00. “THE A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


"EE INDEX ASSOCIATION havo published the follow. 

Ing tracts, and will publiub others of a similur character, 

Mf encouraged to do so by the receipt of enoqzh orders to cover 

the expense; 

"Ko. 1.—Frutha for the Times, n REPRKSENTATIVE PA- 
Pera reon Tar INDEX, fe thy title of à neatly printed. tract 
of mixten pages, contalning the “ity Affirmations” and 
"Modern lrinelples," toether with an adverttsumont of 
Tur INDEX, Twelve Thousand Copies have heen struck. 
Of. The tract iv dosignod for grauttous distribution. It 
gives n bird's-eye view of Froe Religion as concelved by the 
Editor of Tng Invex, and «rates thy "irrepreselble conflict” 
between it and Christiauliy, PRICE—One hundred copies 
for Une Dollar. ora loss number at the samo rate, namely, 
‘One Cent à copy. 

No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, an eloquent and hoau- 
tiful discourse by Rey. O. B, FROTHINGHAM, exporee the 
debasing character of the popular notions of God, and pre- 
‘rents conceptions uf hiim that ara worthy of the ninoteonth 
century, PRIGE—Single coples Five Conta; Twelve copien 
Fifty Conta, 

Fo. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rey, CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England; who bas recently been deprived of 
hie benefice by the veclonivatical courw on account of his 
bold and outspoken hervales, le an overwhelming demonstra: 
tion of the Imperf-etions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamonta, — Passages aumtulning the ar- 
gament are copiously quot ‘d, with referenced to chapter 
and verse in every Instance; aud no abler, fülror. or more 
bigh-toned treative on the subject can be fonnd Io the Eng- 
Mehe language. PRICE—Sinzle copios Ten Cente; Bir 
eoplen Fifty Conta; Finean copies Ono Dollar, 

Also, the scathing denunctition of Sabbatarian «upsetition. 
by PARKER PILLSBURY, entitled “T'he Sunday Ques- 
tion, i» for nale at Tue Inpex Ofico, PRICE—Sluglo 
copies Five Centu; Twelve coples Fifty Conta. 


EW Friends of Free Religion wishing to nastat the publica- 
Uon of kuch tracta as thono will pleana donate such sumi as they 
{Mink proper, which will be applied excinslvely to thie par- 
pote. — Addrese— 


THE INDEX, 
90 St. Clair Street, 
Torxpo, Onto. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1871. 


QS ni ater Sunday, ano 11h. 1871, Pnanonger Traine 
will leave Tolodo dally (Sundays cxcepted) aa follows 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO. 


Qo AL W, Atlantic Kxprons Bant, dally, arrives at Cloveland 
BOA. M. Dag xpress will sop at Flmore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroovllle, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman 
‘Oberlin, Kiyria aud Boren, arrives nt. Cloveland at 10.55 A 


3040 A. N, Cineinnaii Expreme topping at all station 
reaches Cleveland at 340 P, M. 
560P. M. Specta) N will stop at Fremont, 


Mu. 
Cigàg, Monroeville, Norwalk ant Elyria, arrivon at Cleveland 
945 P. M. Slecpinis cars to Bnitulo and Rochestor. 

TRAINS ARRIVE: 1000 and 1! I0 A. M., and 735 and 11 30 


/— MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
TRAINS DEPART, 


Main Line. 

7:80 A. M.. Mall: 10:80 A. M, Speclal Chicago Expres; 5:49 
P. M., Coldwater Accommodailyn ; "40 P. M., Night Exproes 
Air Line. 

30:80 A.M., Accommodation: 17:80 P. M. Pacifc Express. 


Jackson. 
91:30 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 
Kalamazoo and G 
31:90 A. M., and RWO P. M, 
TRAINS ARKIVE, 
Main Line, 6:80 & 10:10 A, M., and ^; 
Alr Line, A. M., and 5:40 und 4: 
Detroit, i 
Jackron, 10:10 A. M. and M. 
Coldwater Accommodation, 10:10 A. M. 
CHAS, F. HATCH, Gemi 8npt. 
Cleveland, Ohto, 
foorrj 


nd Rapids. 


B. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, U. 
^  — ST LOUVIS, 
QUINCY, HANNIBAL, KEOKUK, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R, R. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 
'HE Toledo, Wabash & Worlorn Railway Co.. having reéent- 

Ty extended Its lne of Railway to the City of Saint Louis, 

will commence rivning all ite regular passenger trai 
through to that oiy m and after the 14th day ef. Muy, 1871. 
"Tbe day trains wiil be equiped with new and vlowunt pai 
D 


senger coaches, and all night trains with the much celebrated 
snd popnlar Pullman Palace sieeplu Coachen, 
Speci) Thro’ Pacific. 
press. — Express. 
10:0 a. x, 1135 PG 
100 


" St. Louls 
‘Trains arrivo from ihe West at 


' Jons U, Pansons, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent, 


Gen'l Sap't. 
[wr] 


KARLY CHRISTIAN ANVICIPATION of an approaching 
END OF THE WORLD and irs bearing upon Christianity aa 
a Divine Revelavfon. &c..&c." amo," Price $1.75., Mafled, 
tage paid, on receipt of price, by J. G. CUPPLES, 188 
whingion ‘Street, Bonton, Mans. (08-6. 


ANTED --IWENTY GOOD FAMILIES with from 
1,000 to $1.50 each, nvallable capital, to Jolnin the 
formation of a model Horticultural and Heatih Colony. Sep- 
arate and Independent homes for each Tunlly, Business Mu- 
tual and Co-operative, For further information address B. L. 

RYDER, M. D., Loxon, Franklin Co., Pa. Li 
Gun 


R'SLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Material, Write lor Price List, to GREAT WEST- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&o., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted, [R3-108,] 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 

"TEUCH. A Comprehenelve Summary of Bishop COT- 
ENSO'S Argument, proving thut the Pontatelich 1s not histor. 
feally trus, and thai It wax composed by Samnel, Jeremiah and 
other . rophets, from 1100 10 (B B.C. The eubsiance of five 
volumes in 48 pager, Price $5 ceni 
pany, New York, 


American News Com- 
TR 


TO CONSUMPTIYES. 


‘The advoetlver, haviug heon permanently cured of that dread 
disense, Conaumption, hy a «imple remedy, ie anxious to make 
known (o his fellow eüferers the moann of cure, ‘To all who 
doniru li be will mend & copy of the preseription unod (froe of 
charge) with the dirvettony for preparing and using the une, 


which thoy will find æ «ure Cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
 Bronchitis. 
Partios wishing the proscription will pleaww address 
EDWARD WILSON, 


264 South Third Street, Wiillamnbargh, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Free Religious Association, 


‘The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL Maro of 
the Fane Reuio1ovs Asroctation for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Socrotary, W.J. Porren, Nuw Bxpronp, Mass, 
Ttcontaine Ewways, by John Weiss, on “Tue ATTITUDE oF 
Science To ReLtorox;" by O. B. Frothingham, on "Burzusrr- 
mron AND Doamariax;" and by Wm. J. Potter, on "Tns Nat- 
URAL GENERIS or CumieTiANiTT;" also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof, Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed 
ings of the meeting. Price 85 cente; in packages of flee or 
more 35 cente oach, 

‘Tho AxavAt Reroute for 1868, 1809, aud 187 (at 95 cente 
each), Rov. Samael Johneon's Essay on “Twe Wonanre or 
Jxeve" (50 conta), Rev. W. H. Channing's Eosay on “Tam Rw- 
LG1OND oF CitxA" (30 conte), Col. T. W. Hluginson'e Essay 
on "Tux BrxrATHY or Renois” (20 cents), and an Basay 
on “Reason AND RxvrLATION," by Ws. J. Porren (10 conta), 
all published through the Aaroclation, can also be obtained 
abore. 


W. J. POTTER, 
Beerelary. 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion Without Saperstition 


‘Whe Church and the World: An Exposure of the 
“Young Men's Christian Anavelution™ (so called]. 

X Am an Honest Man + Do loud Profexitons show us 
very much about Character? 

e Bible Vindicated 1 Against Infidel on one side, 

and Idointers on the othur,. 

"The Wisdom of Jesus: How misrepresented by those 
‘who call themselver ble followers. 

God's Justice and Mercy: 


Not antagonistic, but 


working loyother for the Welfare of all. 


TüfallibHity i No better foundod In Orthodox Protestant- 
fem than In Po 


mery, 

'm tA Plea for the Co-Operation of Reason with 

God Intended, 

Prayers Suggestions to a Child who has been taught to be 
afraid of hie Father. 

Learn by Exporiehee: Ono of tho Losrons greatly nood- 
‘ed by Plows People, 

What Becomes of Sin? Anothor Lesson greatly needed 
by Plows People. 

Fulton on Dickens: An exponure of one of the profes- 
sional tricks of a Clorgyman, 

Love to Godt Written on the supposition that Love means. 
Love, and not Fear. 

‘The Negativo P: d iu igion: Showing who are 
spoctally distinguished by no£ believing. 

II Five for 10 cents; all for 35 centa. 
Al, 

The Two Doctrines of the Bible on Sabbath- 
Keeping : Showing from the Bible th 
what Whey are. 

Answers to 
Keeping: Ui 
trom ordinary 
tion. n 

“It Injures Our Business? Is that a Right Businows 
which Ix damaged by free diecusslon? 

Choose the Good, Beject the Evils Bolleve In God, 
hut be sure to have Him a good God. 

Ig These four for 10 conta. 
Address 
Tou. 


uestions Ooneerniny 
ng the advantages of keepin; 
jusinesé and Labor, as well aè 


Sabbath- 
Sunday free 
m Superati- 


CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
43 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


|FRBB RELIGION. 


Published ty THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, Ohie 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAH. 


THE INDEX was established In November, 1880. We aak 
the friends of the cause It represents to make active efforts to 
Increase Itu circulation and unefulnees, There te quite a large 
number of persons in almost every community, both tn the 
church and out of it, who would subscribe for such a paper, if 
they were urged a little to do ao by a neighbor, 

N. B. The sabecription price of "Tux Invex Is Two Douase 
a year io exch and every case, invariably £n adeance. 


(Complete Ales of Tus Iupxx for 1870, neatly boond with 
black morocco backs and marbled covers, will bo malled ta 
any address on rocelpt of $3.50 and 72 cents postage. Only a 
limited number can be furnished. 


I^ Mr. PARKER PILLSBURY desiree engagements tè 
lecture on RADICAL Reroron, either for mingle Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on suceowslvo evenings. Address Dar 
Orrice, ToLeDo, Unio. 

Circulars with list of subjects will be sent un applicative. 

"Mr. PILLSBURY has concluded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tux Inpex by which he will 
make it a special object to Introduce that paper as widely as 
possible, ax an organ of the most advanced religious thought 
Of the times, and will report regularly through its columna, 


CASH PREMIUMB. 


For 75 Names...... 50 in Greenbacks, 

For 50 Names. ...825 im Greonbacks, 

For 25 Names. -..818 In Greenbacks, 

For 10 Names. + M5. Greombacks, 

For leas than ten Names, a Cash Commission of 
Twenty per Cent. 


N, 18.—Names nsd not all come from one post ofice. We 
will send the paper wherever directed, and let the namos 
‘count a» clubs, Specimen Copies vont to all who enclose a 
three cont postage stamp. Address 


FMANOIS BBOT, 
Lock Box 88, Toso, Omo, 


Single Copies 
THE INDEX FOR 1870, 


Containing the following 


ESSAYS 


‘Will be matled from Tirs Inoxx office (post-pald) on receipt of 
FIVE CENTS. 


‘The Genlus of Christlanity and Free Religion. 
What is Free Religion 9.5... yq peaa 
"brierianity and Pres Hiligion contrasted as 
Stone .. 


‘ae to institut 
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FAREWELL ADDHESS 


OF REV, CHARLES VOYSRY TO HIS PARIBRIONERA AT 
HRALAUGH, ENGLAND, JULY 30, 1871. 


Mx DEAR FRENDA — 


I hope I have not reckoned too mshly on your 
sympathy and affection in asking you here to-night 
to listen to a few last words from me before I leave 


you. 

Tn the midet of my overwhelming duties and press- 
ing cares it was impossible for nie to prepare anythin, 
like an elaborate address. [ would have preferred 
talking to you in a more homely manner, but in place 
of that I have written down ina very loose and dis- 
‘connected form a few thoughts which I desire to im 
press upon your minds at this somewhat solemn hour 
of our parting. 

It is now two years since I lust preached to you 
from the pulpit in Healaugh Church, but 1 cannot 
believe that the general impression which my sermons 
dad made upon a most regular and attentive vongre- 
gation can have already passed away. You will all 
‘of you remember three great principles which formed 
‘the basis of all my teaching, and which Lam sure 
p will excuse me for now repeating ns briefly and 

forcibly as I can. 

First, I have ever insisted upon your own right to 
think for yourselves. 1 lave done more, I have urged 
dt upon you as your mont solemn duty to your Maker, 
to form your own religious belief, as far as possible, 
without the interference or authority of any mortal 


man, 
In doing this I have not only delivered my own 
‘soul from the responsibility of fending or m 

others; but I have, as I think, best 
dnty to God as His minister and messen, 
in one thing more than another that ought always to 
set you on your guard against a teacher of religion, it 
is when he comes to you with the assertion of his 
‘own spiritual authority, and either bribes you with 
promises of eternal happiness or threatens you with 
penalties of eternal misery in order to persuade you 
to think as Ae does. No man has aright to he list- 
encd to for a moment who dares to set himself up ns 


the spokesman of God, ns having the right to dictate | 


to you what you shall or shall not believe. If any 
minister, or any church, or any book should presume 
to make this arrogant claim ‘over your minds nnd 
consciences, you are bound to reject itas men. Your 
loyalty to God in heaven, anil your fealty to his voice 
in your consciences, command you to resist and to 
reject the insolent usurper of the divine throne in 

our hearts. Tell him you will listen to him, and 

ear What he bas to say, so long as he speaks to you 
in his own name and out of bis own heart's honest 


s; hut if he dare to say, “Obey me, or you 
lost"—if he dare to say or insinuate that he hus a 
of authority over you in matters of faith and re- 


Firion, ten you will knna tat God has not sent him, | 


that he is one of those false prophets who "use their 
own tongues and way the Lord saith,” and that be is 
to be henceforth an object of just suspicion, and 
every word he speaks is to be received with distrust. 

The whole system of religion, as it has been for so 
long taught in our country, tended to make men lean 
ou the guidance of their priests and ministers instead 
of learning religion and faith from God himself. 
They have begun from earliest years to be trained up 
in mortal terror for their soula’ salvation, “Believe 
this, and thou shalt be saved ; disbelieve it, and thou 
shalt be damned,” are the bngbears which have made 
men run to the minister of religion for advice, Just as 
we run to the doctor in time of dangerous sickness. 
We have grown up to take our. religi second. 
hand, and to trust to the word of mortal man instead 
of listening to the eternal word of God in our own 
souls. hts prana who are either too lazy to take 
the trouble of thinking for themselves, or too timid 
to walk alone, and too unbelieving to trust them- 
selves alone with God, seize upon the nearest anp- 
port they can find, grasp the hand of the boldest man 
who promises them security, and force themselves in 
blind alarm to accept doctrines and opinions which 
they would not have looked at without horror lad 
they been left to themselves, and not been frightened 
out of their wits, 

But I urge upon you this perfect independence of 
thought in religion on bigher ground still. If you 
want your religion to do d good—to elevate. your 
character and conduct, and to be worth living, suffer- 
Ing and dying for, you must make it for yourselves— 
you muat find itout letter by letter, word by word 
out of God's own lesson-book of life and experience. 
Out of your own devotion to duty, your own rev 
ence for truth in word and deed, your own neighbor- 
liness and friendliness with other» around you, your 

ity of heart towards cne- 


fears,—out oi all these things, if you pry to God to 
teach you, you will learn, not once forall, but every 


id sorrows, hopes, and | 


day and hour, more and more of what God is, and of 


His great and loving purposes with yourselves and. 
all mankind, [have myself found by observation 
that this can be done, No one now neod say that 
the task ot forming his own religious belief ix too 
great for bim. You have Just the same sources of 


religious faith and knowledge thuat your ministers ; 


have, 
texts and doctrines. have no more to do with their 
real knowledge of God, if yt have any, than with 

have no renources tor 


reum and common 
consciene 


&s near to 
tar or ministering to you officinily in pulpit or desk 
gives them not the very smallest advantage whi 
you do not also enjoy In your pews. or iu. 
homes. Once more then, my dear triends, Aink for 
youraders, and take nway with you this beautifit) pas- 
sage trom John Wesley's writings :—"We leave ov- 
ery man to enjoy bis own opinion and to use lii 
mide of wi ». desiring only that the Jove of 
or be the ruling principle in bis I 
(in hia it by an un 


Justic 
the right hund of fellowship to every Ie 
and man, whatever his opinion or mode of. worship 

oF which he ix te give an account to God 


only 
The 


than men have generally imagined. 
eda single statement in the Bible as untrue, it was 
because, and only because, in my opinion, it was un- 
worthy of Ged.” God is better than Jud, T said to 
mysell. and therefore this is not. his wonl, this cuu. 

not be true, It L bave njected any doctrine. such as 
the universal curse of God aginst Adaur's mee, and 
the restoration to. God's. favor by the atoning blood 
of Christ, I haye rej those. doctrines only and 
solely because in my opinion they degnide and dis- 
honor God. My ideal of God is far nobler than those 
doctrines leat us to think Him; and therefore I cast 
them from me, Sometimes [do not wonder at my 
being put out of the synagogues for hurting peoples 
prejudices and contradicting the rellious opinions of 
the chief priests and rulers; but at other times, when 


h you do not | 
! one God, believing that the doctrine of the Trinity 


"Their Greek and Latin end acquaintance with ' 


k | and te love and adore. Him for IT 


| great im honor. 


lremember that all my work has been to vindicate 
and magnify the exceeding goodness of God—to raise 
our couceptions of Him—to make men admire. and 
trust and Jove Him more, and to preach the doctrine 
of the Prodigal Son over aguin, I am aghast at the 
folly and. blindness of that opposition which bas ao 
long endeavored to silence me, and which has ended 
in my being driven from this quiet, happy home. I 
am filled with pain and shame to think that in the 
nineteenth century uny man, however erroneous and 
mistaken he mizht be, can be actually disqualified for 


the duties of a clergyman by his very efforts to set 
forth a nobler idea of God and to speak good of His 


name. 

But for myself it certainly makes me happy and 
contented—the danger is that it may make me con- 
ceited also—to know that this is the real fact of the 


that is not what you were deprived 
‘ou were deprived for preaching contrary to 
the thirty-nine articles—not ostensibly for extolling 
the honor of God." True, my friend, not ostensibly, 
but really ueverthelesss. But just think of this, I at- 
tacked some of the doctrines of the Charel advisedl 
and confessedly on the ground that they dishonored 
God, aud only on that ground. Yon could not bra 
mte a single charge against me from this other 
charge—"You, Charles Voysey, are hereby trying to 
vindicate God's honor against man's errors and false. 
hood," and the fact remains that my opponents cared 
more for the ductrines impugned than for God's hon- 
or. They cared more for the thirty-nine articles tham 
for vetting the character nnd dealings of God in a more 
favorable and inviting uspect. They only attacked 
me at all, in short, because they knew that their 
wretched doctrines would not stand a day if they had 
not. These doctrines could mot live by the side of 
the more beautilu! views of God which I have with 
all my weakness earnestly endeavored to set forth. 
Just as the chief priests in all ages have sct them- 
selves against Jesus aud all who, like him, have pro- 
claimed u nobler God than that of the popular bellef, so 
in this case the custodians of orthodoxy have done 
their worst to myself, from a firn coviction that, if. 
views are true, then their own orthodoxy is false an 
must perish—that one or the other must give way. 
Tt was only to be expected that they should fight for 
What was inost precious to them, The only sad part 
of it ull is that their conduct to me shows ihat those 
orthodox doctrines of God's curse, endless torments, 
and atonement by bloodshul are more precious to 
them than the blessed gospel of & Father's love te 
the whole world, 

v mher, my dear friends, L confess I have 
Tible— parts of it—helieving that they 

Lhave insisted (hat there is only 


w re 
attacked the 
dishonor God. 


always 


ils men toa belief. in three Gods and that 


this Fis dishonoring to the one God, the Father 
Almighty. Thave in varions ways taught that Je- 
suis Was a rightcots man, but not Jess nan than we 
Are, wenu i dishonoring to God, and ie repug 


nant to the teaching of Jesus, to believe that Jesus was 
God also, Ihave also denied the doctrine of the 
atonement and everinsting hell, because if is dishon- 
oring to God to h Iim capable of requiring, or 
capable of wevepting such atonement; and that it 
would be notonly dishonoring, hut blesphemous to 
God to say that Te would be so unjust and cruel m 
rany one ta be born into the world for end- 
lex« woe nnt bosst—L have never 
felt a thought er a word consciously dishon- 
uring to God the ( of the world, and the Father 
of men. To maznity His holy name, to speak of all 
His marveltons loving-kindness, to exult in his utter 
trustworthiness r und tricnd of sinners, to 
rejoiet: in His w partis! judyments, in His 
fatherly ehastisement of our fulis, to. hope in His 
boundiexs and unconditioned merey to all. mankind, 
own mutterable 

majesty of holiness,—this I have tried to do with all 
my heart,—for this I have given up the carly faith of 
ty youth, have suffered the loss re friends and 
much worldly good, und hove at length brought my- 
self to a bitter exile from the church of my country 
and my forefathers, Great as I feel it sometimes, it 
isa small price, a contemptible price to pay for so 
Like the apostles in their firet ex- 
er of pereention, Lean truly say—"l rejoice 
m conuted worthy to suffer shnme for my 
'* name.” 

1f 1 um wrong in my opinion, if there be a Timit to 
God's great gooduess which my enthusiasin lu 
stepped, it it be possible that a poor sinful worin like 
me can conceive uf goodness actually greater than the 
real goodness of God—in pluün English, if T have 
actually nade God out to be better than He is—why 
then orthodoxy would be true after all, and Gi 
never made a greater blunder in the universe than 
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-when He created sucha fool as I should then be! An 
Jint of a man who actually believed God to be a bet- 
ter being than His own creature!—This is really 
what it comes to if orthodoxy ia truo. If I am wrong 
in thinking God so good, and if orthodoxy ìs right in 
painting God uglier than unjust men, tben this is the 
absurdity into which you are landed, that some of 


God's creatures are nobler, more righteous, more lov- | 


ing, more just than He is himself! "I speak unto 
wise men; judge ye what I say.” Can you wonder 
that I peer into the distant future with something 
more than a bounding ope that the creed of the 
soming age will be my creed, that men will not be so 
insane as to cherish orthodoxy, when it Is fairly per- 
weived to involve such monstrous absurdities as this, 
and thnt they will be only too glad and thankful to 
Believe all the good they possibly can of the Great 
Ruler of the world? 

third and last point is that I have done 
mob best to show the connection between religion 
and morality. I have called the orthodox 
doctrines immoral, because they do tend in some 
enses to encourage sin, to speak peace to souls where 
there is no peace, to comfort the souls of some whom 
God does not wish to comfort, to make the souls of 
‘the righteous sad whom God does not wish to make 
sad. Sermons against good works I have heard by 
the score, and sermons which promise to really base 
and wicked men a sudden entrance into heavenly 
Dliss, if they will only believe in the death of Christ. 
Y have, on the contrary, endeavored to cultivate good 
eonduct and high principle as the best means—nay, 
the only sure means, as God's own appointed way— 
of finding out what the goodness of God is. 

I have said that the path to true knowledge lies 
through a willing obedience. “If any man wishes to 
do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." You know I bave never said 
a word to make light of sin, never have I set forth 
the loving kindness of God as the smallest encourage- 
ment to do wickedly. I want that to be remembered 
and acted upon. Weare ull seeking after God, or in- 
tending some day to seek Him, when it is convenient, 
or when we have made enough money, or when we 
are older, and so forth. If we are o stupid as to put 
it off, still we cannot enter that path by any other 
gate than that which God himself has fixed.atits be- 
ginning. Whenever we begin, we must begin by 
Wishing and trying to be good. The older we are, 
‘the more inveterate our habits, and the stronger our 
prejudices, the harder it will be for us to begin the 
search after God, because it will be all the harder to 
unlearn our false lessons, to correct our errors, to 
leave off our bad habits, and to give up our base de- 
airs. Again and again Jet me say to you, man can- 
not know what go ess is except in so far as he is 
good himself, or desiring earnestly and striving to be 

d. You may have Decalogues, and Bibles, and 
mons on the Monnt, and Catechisms, and all that 
la really true and beautiful in precept, but learning 
them all by rote and being able to repeat them like 
a parrot is not the same e knowing what good- 
ness and righteousness are. If God is love, you can 
only understand that, and know it by being loving 
yourself, and trying to love others more and more. 

"You see this is something like turning the world 
upside down, Heretofore it has been taught, “You 
shall become good and happy by believing certain 
doctrines." Now we teach, “You must be good first, 
or on the road to it, before you ean know what doc- 
trines are even true.” You can’t learn the A B C of 
heaven and God until you have learned the language 
of a good child, "Father, thy will be done.” 

Pardon me, my dear friends, you have often and 
often stood up for me in your homes, your fields, and 
your markets, Take away with you these three 
things, and let the wor!d, and posterity after you, 
know that Charles Voysey told men to think for 
themselves, and tried his best to be a preacher of 
righteousness—of homely work, and common duty, 
and brotherly love; and that he was turned out of 
his living because he would teach that God was at 
least as good as the best of men, and infinitely better 
still, while orthodoxy said that He was not. 

In my long contest, I have received from many of 

you much support, ympathy, and encourageinent, 
Town wit grateful pleasure the regular attendance 
on the gervices at the Church, and yar patient— 
even indulgent—attention to what I to say, It 
is very creditable to this parish that even those who 
differed from me deeply have for the most part will- 
ingly listened to, aud no doubt carefully reflected on 
the startling opinions which I felt it my duty to set 
forth. Burl look back now with the sincerest pleas- 
ure and gratification to the di Seed friendship and 
confidence which have subsisted between you and mc 
as neighbors all these years of my residence among 
you. Your kind attentions I shall ever cherish in 
my memory as marks of esteem and regard, which I 
wish I had better deserved. And itis not by any 
means the smallest part of my punishment for being 
true to my convictions, to lave to leave behind me, 

erhaps never to meet ngain on earth, friends who 

ave treated me like father and mother, brothers and 
sisters. There is one whom I cannot prevent myself 
from mentioning, and whose life and decds, whose 
struggles, disappointments, and perseverance in the 
path of duty, under the greatest discourazements, 
will never be adequately known in this world. You 
owe to him any possible benefit or service which I 
muy have been to you. The patron of this living has 
been, under the loving providence of God, father and 
mother to me and mine. The world shall not know 
till he is safe out of reach of bigotry and reproach, 
how much it owes to his intelligent and generous 
heart. Ionly say, it will bea very sad day for us, 
and an evil day for Healaugh, when he is carried to 
his grave. Make the most of him while he is with 


E 


you. Lethim never have cause to feel that all bis 
work here for God's honor and for the liberation of 
souls from the tyranny of dogmas has been thrown 
away upon you. You have not yet made any public 
stand, you have not exposed yourselves to the small- 
est dariger for the sake of your religious convictions, 
*I do not M ege Aou forthis. Ihave myself held 
you back from such exposure. I only say, as I said 
years to you from the pulpit, “The time may come 
When you will have to take a side, when you will be 
called upon to make a choice between your own 
worldly interests and your heartfelt convictions.” 
Oh! for God's sake learn to be men, learn to be 
brave; learn, moreover, to trust in God, and leave him 
to fight your battle for you and to provide for all your 
need, as he has for mine, in the uy of persecution. 
Everything I now enjoy came to me unexpectedly, 
and most certainly unsought, I am better off to-day, 
in this hour of my banishment, than when 1 came to 
you, nearly eight years ago. lam going up to the 
great city to sink or swim in the great ocean of con- 
flicting intereste. I haye not before me the certainty 
of eaming £5 year! l have even chosen 
this tremendous hazard with freedom, in preference 
toa fine income and easy work with bonds. But 
somebow 1 am rather glad than otherwise to be goin; 
out into the world once more, leaning on God instead 
of on man. The longer I have lived to try God, the 
better do [ trust Him, and, above all, the more re- 
signed I feel to blessed will. When I talk of 
God's mercy and faithfulness, I am not giving you 
second-band information, or only canting out texta. 
Lam telling you what I have known of Him by ex- 
perience, quite as surely as what 1 know of my best 
friends on earth. Religion is not worth baving that 
is not the result of such actual experience. But then 
if you do not try God, how can you tind out what be is? 
Ifyou do not act so as to prove your entire depen- 
dence upon Him, how can you test his trustworthi- 
ness at all? 

I cannot leave you, my dear friends, without some 
notice of the ungenerous attacks made upon me for 
having clung to my position in the Church of Eng- 
land until driven out of it by law. 

On my honor I can assure you, in the first place, 
that I was uncertain all along whether the law would 
go against me or not. There was some hope that 
a similar judgment as that in the case of “Essays and 
Reviews" would be given in my own casc—a hope 
largely supported by the recent Act of Parliament on 
the Subscription of the Clergy. 

Had I succeeded in further widening the liberties 
of the clergy, nothing but acclamations of applause 
would have followed, but my failure has, as usual, 
been turned into a weapon of reproach. 

Bome have foolishly supposed that J held on to the 
Church for the loaves and fishes, not kaowing that 
the first seven years of my clerical life were devoted 
tothe Church for nothing, and that out of the re- 
maining twelve years 1 never bad,except for one year 
in Jamaica, an income from the Church of more iban 
& pitiful £100 orto £120 a-year—scarcely a third of 
what I needed for bread for my family; and that I 
refused offers of chapels with an income four times 
2s large as this living. Others, again, have said that 
I held on to the Church for the advantages of the so- 
cial position of a clergyman. I beg to remind them 
that the position of a clergyman added nothing at all 
to the social rank which 1 occupied before I took 
Orders, and which I now carry away with me, and 
which I shall continue to retain. 

2M sole object was to liberate the clergy, and to 
bi their bonds. All history testifies that reforms 
must come from within, and are next to impossible 
when attempted from without. The most solemn of 
all my obligations was not that of agreement with 
the Thirty-nine Articles (which everyone knows are 
contradictory to each other and to parts of the Prayer 
Book), but it was when I promised by God's grace 
^to instruct the people committed to miy charge out 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to teach nothing, as re- 
quired of necessity for eternal salvation, but that 
which I myself was persuaded could be concluded 
and proved by the Scripture.” Iam mot careful to 
answer my accosers in this matter. l leave God to 
answer for me whether or not I have done my best 
to fulfil this my most sacred vow and pledge. 

Any one among all the 15,000 clergy of thir Church 
of ours could be likewise condemned and deprived, 
if the machinery of tbe law were to be set in motion 
against him, and he were to be tried without preju- 
dice and without favor. lf not, how comes it that 
the most opposite opinions and doctrines are still 
taught in our pulpits? If one set be in accordance 
with the law, the opposite set cannot be. As Dean 
Stanley ga: We should all have to go out, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury down to the humblest 
curate in the wilds of Cumberland.” 

My last words to you would be sadly incomplete if 
I omitted to say what I hope in. most cases it will be 
unnecessary to say about the Archbishop of York. I 
know how afleczion colors the view we take of other 
people's conduct; and if you feel that my going away 
is any loss to you, it might make you angry and in- 
dignant against those who have contrived to separate 
us. Now I sincerely believe that lew people in the 
world are more sorry for my deprivation than the 
Archbishop himself. On every ground he must be 
aware What a mischief has really been done to the 
cause of religion, ns well ns to the reputation of the 
Church of England, by my condemnation. He is, 
moreover, à kind-hearted man, and is truly sorry for 

my misfortunes. He has children of his own, which 
always humanizes a man. and you may be sure that 
he cannot. contemplate the distressing uncertiinty of 
my pecunigry position without sympathy snd re- 
gret. All ask of you is to keep a soft corner in 
your hearts, anda kind word on your tongues, for 


one who, after great hesitation, undertook what he 
felt to be his duty, and a most disagreeable duty, to, 

It is not every Bishop or Archbishop that could 
Keep at bay sucha erowd of angry bigota as that 
which surrounded and pressed pus on to this illad- 
vised course. We must not be too hard on those 
whose public functions lead them to ignore, and al. 
most to lose, their own identity under popular clamor. 

T, of course, think that, if the Arcbbiehop had been. 
able to endure the taunts and reproaches of his cler- 
gy, he would have done far better for the Church, 
and perhaps for his own conviction of what was best, 
But his Grace having yielded under eo much pres. 
suré, do not let us sit in judgment upon his conduct, 
or add to his own distress by the imputation of un. 
worthy motives. 

I Will say but little more about myself. I only ask 
you for your affectionate regard and sympathy in the 
path of duty which may lie before me. I shall be 
once more thrown among strangers, and shall miss 
sadly and sorrowfully many and many a dear face on 
which my eyes now rest with loving gratitude, 
There are many among you whose bearls I have 
wooed and won; there are still more who have sought 
and won ay love and admiration in return. How] 
wish I could have done more than I have done for 
you all, and that I could help you still, if ever so lit 
tle! But as God in his wisdom thinks fit to separate 
us, I hope and pray that your new vicar, whoever he 
may be, will endeavor, whatever be his views on the- 
ology, to make your burdens lighter and your phth 
easier than [ have ever been able to do. I hope that you 
will learn to love him, and to help him, and to teach 
him, as many of you have iret, cad helped, and 
taught me; and that when his turn comes to 
farewell, he may leave you, as I now do, with graw- 
ful tion and a bursting heart. 

I leave behind me a very precious memorial. For 
my sake, take care of my mother's grave. Let her 
name remind you, as you enter your chureh, of what 
little truth I have been able to prociaim—of those 
lessons in love and duty which, in spite of my her- 
esies, I have so earnestly tried to enforce, and above 
all, of that eternal life for which I have helped 
you to hope, A son's love will bring me to her 
grave not once only, L bope, before I die; and ties yet 
stronger than those which bind me to the living, 
will surely draw me hither again whenever it be pos- 
sible to revisit this dear and happy home, and greet 
once more the friends from whom it is so distressing 
to part. Till wegmeet again, I commend you to the 
care and guidance of a loving Father, whose watch- 
ful eye will be over us all, and whose loving hand we 
can all peacefully and securely grasp, led by Him into 
all duty, and then, in His own time, into all 
truth, With such eterna] sunshine in our hearts we 
peed never weep. 


Farewell! God bless you! 


INFLUENCE OF THEODORE PAREER.—The Liver- 
pa Leader, in an article on & sermon by Rev. C. 

'oysey, says: “We knew, long before he mentioned 
the name of Theodore Parker, who was the apostle 
of his faith, and at whose feet he hud been sitting to 
drink in wisdom. Twenty years ngo, that greatest 
of all New Englanders, and one of the greatest of 
modern Anglo-Saxons, was preaching this hi 
treason against orthodoxy from the pulpit of the 
Twenty-cighth Congregational Church, in Boston. 
Whether the disciple is to produce such a revolu- 
tion in English thought as was certainly brought 
about in America by the great mind allied to the 
pure life of Theodore Parker, remains to be seen. No 
new religion, no new faith, could have bad a better 
exemplar than he was; no purer mum has lived in 
this century; and that his life and teachings have 
had an immense influence on the American people is 
beyond all question. We are perlips speaking quite 
within bounds, when we say that three-tifths of all 
the intelligent nnd educated jeople in the United 
States have imbibed more or less of the doctrine of 
Theodore Parker, and his influence has extended it- 
self to this country, Whether for good or for evil, 
there can be no doubt of th 
tion of the people in our di 
families, the services of tlie national Church, would 
scarcely like to admit that they hud m firm. belief in 
its creed. In fact, we may co further, and say that 
we have met with hundreds of the nominally or- 
thodox who hold Theodore Parker's views, but have 
€ the moral courage to abandon old associations 
and ties.” 


Mr. Lincoln was very fond of a game of chess, and 
frequently spent the evening with Judge Tresta 
bor, in that pastime, Upon one occasion 
when little Tad was along. the quiet of the game 
and the loneliness of the room became too trying to 
his restless nature. and he interrupted the game re- 

ith, “Let's go home, tather," “Sit down, 
said Mr. Lincoln. The child kept 
minutes, but soon broke the silence 
aga "Presently, my son, presently," said his 
father. Tad waited as long as he could command 
his temper, then, starting up ina BL of impatience, 
he tilted the board, throwing the pieces on the oor 
and bringiug the ame to an nbrupt termination. Mr. 
Mr. Lincoln made a stride or two with his long texs, 
overtook the little culprit just before he reached the 
door, ave hima partial turn-over, and mixed his 
broad palm. “Tad,” ssid he, "you little villain, I'm 
going to give you a good whipping: " th i 
lowering his arm, and leting the 
added, “that is, it you ever doit agnin.”—Springfield 
Republican, 


So À——— 
He preaches well who lives well. 


TEBE INDEX 


ANNA JANE. d 
ABHL MERRIWEATHER, REPRESENTATIVE IN COR- 
GRESS FROM THE THIRTY-THIRD DISTRICT OF 
INDIANA — LAWYER, WRITER, ORATOR—SOLVES 
ONE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


his touching poom by D. R. Locke ie reprinted from 
In ‘Harper's Honthly wiih corrections by the author.) 


he isn't half so handsome se when, twenty years agone, 
At her old home In Piketon Parson Avery made ns one; 
‘The great house crowded full of quests of every degree, 
"The girls all envying Hannah Jane, the boys all envying me. 


‘Her fingers then were taper, and her skin was white as milk, 

Her brown halr—what a mase it was! and soñ and fincas 
silk; : 

No wind-moved willow by a brook had ever such a grace— 

‘The form of Aphrodite, with a pure Madonna face. 


‘She had but meagre schooling: her little notes to me 

"Were full of crooked pot-hooks, and the worst orthography- 

Her "dear" she spelled with double e, and “Kise” with bnt 
ono 4; 

But Whea one's crazed with passion, what's a letter more or 
less? 


She blandered in her writing, and she blundered when she 
spoke, 

And every rulo of syntax Lindley Murray made she broke; 

But sbe was beautiful and fresh, and I—well, I was young: 

Her form and face o'erbalsnoed sil the blunders of her tongue. 


Y was bat little better; true, I'A longer been at school; 

My tonguo and pen were ron, perhape, a trifle more by rule; 

‘But that was all; the neighbors round, who both of ns well 
knew. 

All said—which I belleved—she was the better of the two. 


All's changed: the light of seventeen's no longer in her eyes; 
Her wavy hair ie cone—that lose the colffeur's art supple 
Her form is thin and angular; she slightly forward bends. 
Her fingers, once so shapely, now are stumpy at the ends. 


‘She knows but very little, and In little we are one; 

"The beauty rare that more than bid thst great defuct is gone. 
‘My parcenu relations now deride my homely wife, 

And pity me that I am tied to such a clod for life. 


3 know there is a difference: at reception and levee 

"The brightest, wittiest, and most famed of women smile on 
me; 

And everywhere I hold my place among the greatest men; 

And sometimes sigh, with Whittier's Judge, “Alas! 1t might 
hava been." 


"When they all crowd around me, sistely dames and brillisnt 
belles, 

And yield to me the homage that all great success compels, 

‘Discucsing art und etate-cruft, and IIterature as well, 

From Homer down to Thackeray, and Swedenborg on "Hell," 


can't forgot that from these streame my wife has never 
quaffed, 
Has never with Ophelia wept, nor with Jack Faletaff laughed; 
Of authors,sctora, artiste—why, abe hardly knows the names; 
She slept while I was speaking on the Alabama claims. 


lean'tforget— Just at this point another form oppear— 
"The wife I wedded as she was before my prosperous years; 

I travel o'er the dreary road we travelled eide by side, 

And wonder what my share would be If Justice should divide. 


‘She had four hundred dollars left her from the old es 

On that we married, and, thus poorly armored, faced our fate. 

I wrestled with my books; her task was harder far than 
mino— 

“Twas how to make two hundred dollars do the work of niae. 


At last I was admitted; then I had my legal lore, 

An office with a stove and desk, of books perhaps a score; 

She had ber beauty and her youth, and come housewifely 
skill, 

And love for me and faith in me, and back of rhat a will. 


1 had no friends behind me—no infiuence to ald; 

Y worked and fought for every little inch of ground 1 made. 
„And how she fought beside me! Never woman lived on lese: 
In two long years she never spent a single cent for drees. 


Ah! how she cried for Joy when my first legal Aight waa won, 
‘When our eclipse passed partly by, and we stood In the sunt 
"The fee was fifty dollars—'tw&s tbe work of balfa y 
First captivo, lean aud scraggy, of my legal bow and spear. 


1 well remember, when my cost (the ouly ono I had) 

Was seody grown and threadbare, in fact most "shocking 
bad," 

"The tallor'e stern remark when I s modest order made: 

Caah Is the basis, Sir, on which we tailors do our trade.” 


Ber winter cloak was tn hia shop by noon that very day; 

She wrought on hickory shirts at night that talior'e skill to 
pay. 

A eplendid coat it made mo; but alas! poer Hannah Jane 

Ne'er went to church or lecture till warm weather camo sgain. 


Our second season ehe refused a cloak of any sort, 

‘That I might bave a decent suit In which t' appear In court; 
She made her last year's bonnet do that I might have a hat: 
‘Talk of the old-time, fame-enveloped martyrs after that! 


No negro ever worked so hard: s servant's pay to save, 
She made herself moet willingly a household drudgo and 


or book, 
Combining as ehe did in one nurec, house-maid, scamatrei 


cooki 


What wonder that the beauty fled that Lonca so adored) 
Her beautifal complexion my tierce kitchen fire devoured; 


Her plump, soft, rounded arm wae once too fair to be con- 
cosled: 


‘Hard work for me that softness into sinewy strength con- 
goaled. 


I was her ultar, and her love the the sacrldcla] dame: 

Ah! with what pure devotion she to that altar came, 

‘And, tearful, fung thereon—alaa! I did not know It then— 

All that she was, and,more than that, all that abe might have 
been! 


‘At Jast I won success; ah! then our lives were wider parted: 
I waa far up the rising road—she, poor girl! where we ataried. 


Thad tried my speed and mettle, and gained strength Inevery | 


rece: 

Iwas far up the heights of llfo—ehe dradging at the base. 

She made me take esch fali the etump; she sald ‘twas my os- 
reer: 

The wild applause of list'ning crowds was music to my var, 

What stimulus had she to cheer her dreary solitude? 

For me she lived on gladly in annatural widowhood. 


‘Ito the Legislature wont, and said that ehe should go 
To vee the world with me, and what tbe world was doing know. 


She couldn't read my speech, but when the papers ail agreed 

"Twas the beat oue of the sesslon, those comments she could 
read. 

And with a gueh of pride thoreat, which I hed nover felt, 

Bhe sent thom to me In a note, with half the words misspelt. 


At twenty-eight the State-houre; on the bench at thirty-three; 

At forty every gate In life wes opened wide to me, 

T nursed my powers, and grew, and madc my point in life; but 
ebe— 

Bearing such psck-horee wesry loads, what coulds woman 
ber 


What could she be? Oh, shame! I blush to think what she 
has beon: 

‘The most unaclfish of all wives to the eelfishest of men. 

Yeo, plain and homely now she is: shoe's lgaorant, "tls true: 

For me she rubbed herself quite ont—I represent the twe. 


‘Well, I suppose that I might do as other men have done— 

First break ber heart with cold neglect, thea shove ber out 
alone. 

‘The world would say ‘twas well, and«more, would give great 
praise to me 

For having borne with “such e wife" so uncomplaintngly. 


And shail If No! The contract 'twixt Hannah, God, and me 

Was not for one or twenty years, but for eternity. 

No matter what the world may think; know dows in my 
heart 

‘That, if elther, I'm delinquent: she bas bravely done ber part. 


‘There's another world beyund this; and on the fine] dey 

‘Will intellect and learning 'gsinet euch devotion weigh? 

When the great one made of ue two le torn apar: again, 

Till kick the beam, for God 1s Just, and he know» flannab 
Jane. 


Mns Stowe on ManniacE.—Well, then, it bas 
been very surprising to us to seein these our times 
that some people, who really at heart have the inter- 
est of women upon their minds, have been so short 
ighted and reckless as to clamor for an easy disso- 
lution of the marriage contract as means of righting 
their wrongs. Is it possible that they do not sce 
that this is a liberty which, once ited, would 
always tell against the weaker sex? If the woman 
who finds that »he has made a mistake, and married 
s man unkind or ancongenial, may, on the discovery 
of it, leave him and seek her fortune with another, 
so also may a man. And what will become of wo- 
men like Lillie, when the first gilding begins to weur 
off, if the men who have taken them shall be at 
liberty to cast them off and seek others! Haye we 
not enough now of miserable, broken-winged butter 
flies, that sink down, down, down into the mud of 
thestreet? But are women-reformers going to clamor 
for having every woman turned out helpleas when 
the man who has married her, and made hera mother, 
discovers that she has not the power to interest him. 
and to help his higher spiritual development Tt was 
because woman is helpless and weak, and because 
Christ was her great protector, that He made the 
law of marriuge irrevocable: “Whosoever putteth 
away his wife causeth her to commit adultery.” 1f 
the sacredness of the marriage contract did not hold, 
if the church and al! good men and all women 
did not uphold it with their might main, it is 
gasy to see where the career of many women like 
Lillie would end. Men have the power to reflect 
before the choice is made, and that is the only proper 
time for reflection. But, when once marriage is 
made and consummated, it should be as fixed a fact as 
the laws of nature; and they who suffer under its 
stringency should suffer as those who endure for the 
public good, "He that sweareth to bis own hurt, 
and changeth not, he shall enter into the tabernacle 
of the Lord.” 


A pretended Baptist minister, in Palmer, crvelly 
deserted his wife under the modern heljism of free 
love. She committed suicide in this touching man- 
ner, as narrated in the Republican :— 

“Preparing herself for ber deatli-bed with scrupu- 
lous care, she took in her hand the picture of her hus- 
band, whom she still loved dearer thnn life itself, and, 
having told her attendant not to wake her under any 
circumstances, swallowed a dose of chloral hydrate 
sufficient to kill a dozen persons, and slept the sleep 
of death. She was found nextday, but just alive, 
pressing the picture of her husband to her heart. It 
‘was impossible to arouse her, and in a few hours she 
waa lifeless. Nothing more pathetic can be found in 
th range of romance than the death of this sorrow- 
ing, heart-broken woman."— Zion's Herald. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 
Š — 


—"I return you the circular with my signature as 
you requeat, and sincerely hope you may realize all 
that you anticipate of success for your undertaking. 
Tt is with no desire to be ever benefited pecuniarily 


| that I have added my name to your subscription list. 


It is because | feel what a great and much-needed. 
work you have been willing to undertake, and to aid 


j and encourage, though in a feeble way, what seems. 


to me the foremost and greatest humanitarian movo- 
ment of the aye. We must have a freer religion, a dif- 
ferent idea, or rather I would say a more scientific defl- 
nition for the word God than any that at present 
prevails, The word God as used in Bible history 
seems to me a term for different perso fost F4 
we use the word King in England, or Prevident in 
American history. Can any one who reasons be. 
lieve, that the personal God in the garden of Eden, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of whore 
a man like David was ‘one after his own heart, God 
the Jehovah of the Jews, the God of battles, God the 
Father whose tender mercies are over all his worka, 
and the God who is spoken of in Revelations as com- 
ing to dwell with men, making for them a new earth, 
causing al] pain to cease, and wiping away all teara, 
refer to one and the same Being? Fach and all have 
been ideal or real personages in the history of the 
race, and I believe that humanity in this nineteenth 
century is to realize in human form a higher type of 
God-man than bas been conceived of heretofore. 
But I must not encroach any longer upon your time 
and patience. We are living in an age of universal 
investigation and reasoning. One often wearles of 
thought and longe for rest for the active, busy mind; 
but there is no rest. It is a comfort to know that we 
are not alone, that though occans, continents, and 
mountains Separate us, we are à vast company of 
sympathizers, one in spirit, seekers for truth. My 
fondest hope for your undertaking is that Tne INDB 
may become (unless a better takes its place) the free- 
est paper in this free land, nnd that you may live to 
see its sheets dellvered daily free of charge, like the 
manna of old, to feed the multitude with pure truth 
on all subjects.” 


——"In sympathy with all efforts which are being 
made for the emancipation of the human mind from. 
the thraldom of superstition, I cannot express how 
much I feel for the euccess of the Index Association 
Please credit me as a subscriber for one share of the 
stock. I would that I could write my name for se! 
eral, but my means are too limited for any larger in- 
vestment. "Thousands are longing for just such bread 
of life as the Index Association usks for means to dis- 
tribute. In the column headed ‘Voices from the Peo- 
le,” | bave noticed letters from some who enjoy Tam 
INDEX, but who feel too poor to become subscribers. 
Ti makes me sad to knpw that any should thus hun- 
ger. Please tind enclosed two dollars, which you will 
use ut your diserction for the benefit of any such, and 
oblige one who is an carnest sympntlizer with all 
seekers for truth.” x 


—— "While absent, I run ucross a Methodist Camp 
meeting where I was amused to hare one of the 
brothers tell about losing his watch through having 
is pocket picked, whereupon he resignedly alae 
"The Lord giveth and the Lord takerh away.’ The 
ides of the Lord picking his pocket! I simply con- 
sidered the man to be indulging in PROFANITI, 
though it would have shocked him, had I told him 
so. 


——"I notice that It is the custom of moet of your 
subscribers to treat you to a long talk on renewing 
their subscriptions. ` I will spare you such an inflie 
tion. But! cannot help telling you how much pleas 
ure I receive from your brave little paper, and that I 
hove that it will not be enlarged. can see nothing 


to alter or improve except the final letter of Im- 
DEX, which looks to me very like an r.” 


Fiam Puoi 
this Soctety will be held for the present in German Hatt, Bi. 
Clalr SL, on Sunday evenings, at 7% o'clock. The publio are 
invited to attend. 


— — 
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See advertisement of a new INDEX tract 
on our last page. 


CHARLES VOYSEY, 


The leading article of our present issue is 
the *Farewell Address" of Rev. Mr. Voysey 
to his parishioners at Healaugh, in York- 
shire, England. For this and other pamph- 
lets, acknowledged last week, we are indebt- 
ed to the kindness of Mr. Voysey himself, 
who says in an accompanying letter :— 

“I think Tux Inpex comes as near as pos- 
sible to my way of thinking, and I am in 
great hopes that many of my friends will be 
glad to subseribe for it regularly. We have 
absolutely no such paper in England. Of 
course you are most welcome to use my 'Lec- 
ture on the Bible, Itis a good service to 
haye published it in Tne Inpex.” 

This “Farewell Address" is sure to enlist 
the warm sympathies of all who can recog- 
nize sterling worth when they seeit. Such 
words as these came from the heart and 
reach the heart. If speech is any index to 
charaeter, their simple manliness and unpre- 
tentious nobility show Mr. Voysey to be one 
of the truest and most single-minded men of 
our times—oue whose voice will be heard 
because his soul ig pure. The unconscious 
magnauimity of his allusion to the Arch- 
bishop of York, for whom, althongh 
the chief agent of his owu deprivation, he 
begs his friends “to keep a soft corner in 
their hearts and a kind word on their 
tongues," will send a thrill throngh every 
one who can appreciate the morally sublime. 
And the deep tenderness, so free from all 
that is ungenuine, with which he speaks of 
his mother’s grave, will bring teara to many 
an eye. A man who tells the world that 
God is better than its wretched creeds, and 
bids it trust most reverently and fearlessly 
its own free convictions of duty and of truth 
—a man who, with a large and dependent 
family, turns his back to all seductions of 
comfort and competence that he may be 
true to his own soul,—this is the man that 
the Church of England excommunicates and 
bang! Alas, alas for the Christianity that 
thus turns the high virtue of her sons into a 
flaming condemnation of her own moral rot- 
tenness ! 

For the honor of old England we are glad 
to say that there have not been wanting 
those who are ready to wipe out her shame, 
so far as in them lies. A little body of 
friends, as shown by a circular sent us by Mr. 
Voysey, have raised about $2,250 to sustain 
him as an independent preacher in London, 
where he was to hold regular services for 
the first time on October 1, at St. George's 
Hall, Langham Place. To this fund we no- 
tice that Bishop Colenso contributes fifty 
dollars; and to the long list of names of the 
“General Committee,” headed by Bishop 
Hinds as Chairman, Mr. Voysey has added 
in ink the names of Charles Darwin, Sir Joho 
Bowring, and Charles Mackay. 

“The Committee,” says the circular, “are 
assured that the proposed public ministra- 
tion of Mr. Voysey in Loudon will inaugur- 
ate a great religious movement, tending to 
combine a more general acknowledgement 
of the Perfection and Universal Fatherhood 
of God with & complete abnegation of all 
dogmatic trammels, sectarian bigotry, aud 
superstitious ignorance. While large sums 
of money are yeurly raised for the purpose of 
propagating many conflicting dogmatic 
creeds, it is hoped that liberal-minded men 
of all classes throughout the country will | 
contribute towards an unsectarian movement 


which aspires to make Freedom of Cin 
science the basia of union for all mankind.” 

Tt ie well to add here that our edition of 
Mr. Voysey's “Lecture on the Bible,” oon. 
sisting of eight hundred copies, is salmos 
entirely exhausted, though it has only been 
advertised four weeks. If we receive sufi- 
cient orders to cover the expense, we will 
issue a new edition; and we shall be very 
glad to see that so admirable a tract gets 
the circulation it deserves, 


e — — — e —— — 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE. 


Referring to the question at issue between 
the advocates and opponents of the theory of 
Spontaneous Generation, Prof. Tyndall said, 
in a lecture delivered on the ninth of June 
last:—'*Many of you are aware that I belong 
to the party which claims life as a derivative 
of life. The question has two factors,—the 
evidence, and the mind that judges of the 
evidence; and you will not forget thatit 
may be purely a mental set or bias on my 
part that causes me throughout this disens- 
sion, from beginning to end, to see on the 
one side dubious facts and defective logic, 
and on the other side firm reasoning anda 
knowledge of what rigid experimental in- 
quiry demands.” 

This modest yet independent tone, free 
equally from self-confident dogmatism and 
supercilious coutempt for those who differ, 
is specially characteristic of the men who 
now stand at the head of English promoters 
of science. The more men know, the less 
will they consent to make positive assertions 
on questions not closed by irresistible proof. 
There is nothing harder for an undisciplined 
mind than to suspend the judgment. lis 
one of the surest marks of strong and trained 
intelligence to proportion belief to the 
amount of evidence, and, even when the ev- 
idence seems mainly on oue side, to recog- 
nize the possible existence in itself of eubtile 
biases and perturbing prejudices. Prof. 
Tyndall never loses this noble grace of intel- 
lectual candor, this high and difficult virtue 
of a loyalty to truth that extinguishes vanity 
and mere love of victory. On this special 
point of Spontaneous Generation, we are 
obliged to dissent from his opinion on logi- 
cal rather than experimental grounds, believ- 
ing that he does not fully appreciate the re- 
moter consequences of his own decided re- 
jection of miracles. If organic life has had 
a commencement on this globe (and the only 
real alternatives are a sudden or a gradual 
commencement of it), then it cannot always 
have been a “derivative of life." Once no 
organisms existed on the earth; now they 
exist. By insensible gradations the organic 
must have been developed out of the ivor- 
gauic; and if this happened once, why may 
it not happen now? There is no escaping 
the conclusion that it may happen now, ex- 
cept by admitting sudden miraculous cres- 
tions; which we presume Prof. Tyndall does 
not admit. Hence the ‘defective logic" is 
apparently on the other side. Bur it is im- 
possible to withhold our admiration from the 
spirit which pervades his writings, and makes 
them not only a mental, but also a moral, 
tonic. After once breathing the air of such 
pure devotion to truth for truth's sake, it 
becomes torture to inhale the crass stmos- 
phere of dogmatic assertions. 

It is Science, not Christianity, that is the 
teacher of what might be called the morale 
of the intellect, by which groundless assump- 
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tion if made one of the seven deadly sins. 
Disbelief is the greatest crime against Christ- 
ianity. Belief without reason is the great- 
est crime against Science. Christianity 
sends the obdurate unbeliever to hell, 
Beience sends the credulous believer to the 
fool’s paradise. Christianity bestows her 
reward on the man who never questions. 
Science bestows hers on the man who asks 
the most and the best questions, and thus 
gives Nature & chance to answer. That is 
the difference. 


AN APOLOGY. 


In Tue Inpex No. 92, we copied an arti- 
ale from the Morning Star, of Dover, N. H., 
which accused Mr. Towne of “passionate 
hatred and indecent blasphemy,"—of having 
“bad blood” and a ‘moral malady within,” 
—of being “audacious, mad, bitter,-and re- 
vengeful.” We made an editorial reply to 
this article. A subsequent issue of the 
Morning Star complains of the temper and 
tone of this reply. On reading it over care- 
fully, with an endeavor to put ourself in the 
place of the editor of the Star, we see that 
we have been deservedly rebuked for an im- 
patience we felt and improperly expressed. 
Rev. George T. Day, the editor, is a gentle- 
man of high character and fine abilities, 
possessed both of “brain” and “manliness ;" 
and we sincerely regret our apparent impli- 
estion (which we did not really intend) that 
he lacked one of these qualities. Our only 
excuse is that we were stung by an unde- 
served attack on a personal friend, which we 
felt more keenly than we should have felt 
one made on ourself. Mr. Day did himself 
less than justice inmakingit, and we trust we 
did ourself less than justice in replying to it 
in the aame spirit. We ought to have defend- 
ed our friend without imitating the fault we 
saw; and we tender a full apology to Mr. Day, 
adding that we think he owes one to Mr. 
Towne, whose “moral malady” is only to 
express his unorthodox opinions with a little 
more vehemence than is consistent with 
tender consideration for the superstitions of 
the public. * 

————————— 

We thank the editor of the New York N- 
dustrated Christian Weekly for his honora- 
ble, prompt, and courteous correction of the 
misunderstanding he had fallen into (quite 
possibly through insufficient elearness in our 
own language) concerning our religious 
opinions. Such treatment as this, seldom 
accorded to us by other Evangelical journals, 
which usually persist in their misrepresenta- 
tions, we are quick to feel and glad to praise. 
Taking no delight in our necessary opposi- 
tion to the religious beliefs of the majority, 
it i» a pleasure to express the respect we 
feel for a man who courageously defends his 


own faith, but scorns to do it by a foul blow. 
— 


A Western paper is highly indignant be- 
cause we compared the clergy, a few months 
ago, to a well-known circus horse which is 
“blind” yet "speaks." It thinks we had 
better “take a lessou or two of Balaam’s 
ass.” Is the editor a clergyman? If &o, we 
shall be happy to attend his services on our 
first opportunity. 


He who can see no “warmth” in Free Re- 
ligion is ignorant that its altar-fires are on 
the hearth of home. All human love is the 
Jove of God. 


God is not supernatural, but innatural. 


ELIGION IN THIS WORLD. 


Tt was a primitive Christian belief that re- 
ligion and “the world” were in antagonism. 
Religion, it was thought, came by super- 
nstural grace from Heaven, and it was not 
to accomplieh its mission on earth until the 
earth itself should be dissolved and its ele- 
ments, material and human, should be fash- 
ioned into a new world. Thie belief natural- 
ly shaped the mode in which the primitive 
Christians regarded the social condition of 
mankind, and determined their solution of 
social problems. — It is n fact patent on al- 
most every page of the New Testament (and 
no ingenuity of exegesis enn explain itaway) 
that the solution which early Christianity 
brought for al! the evils and miseries with 
which humanity was affected, was the speedy 
dissolution of the entire existing order of 
things and the formation of a new world as 
the abode of the expected millenial righteous- 
ness and joy. 

See how Paul took up the great social 
questions of his day: and it is worthy of no- 
tice that they are substantially the same 
problems that are agitating society in thie 
our day, The institution of marriage, the 
problems arising from the distinction of sex, 
the “social evil,” the slavery question, the 
labor problem, the distribution of property, 
the prevalence of misery and crime,—all 
these grave matters, presenting the live sub- 
jects that are being discussed in Europe and 
America to-day, were met by Paul (and the 
early Christians generally) with a very short 
and simple method of solution. “I would 
have you,” says Paul, “without anxious care 
about these things. Let every one abide as 
he is. Art thou bound unto s wife? Seek 
notto be loosed. Art thou loosed? Seek 
nota wife. Marriage is well; butif onecan 
live virtuously without marriage, that is 
better." So also the slavery question. “Art 
thou called,” he says, “being a servant? Care 
not for it, The slave and master are onein 
Christ.” Resignation to one’s lot of servitude 
unless freedom should come by the volun- 
tary act of the master, was Paul’s instruction 
to the slave of his day. Mrs. Stowe’s “Un- 
cle Tom,” calmly resigned to his fate, not 
Frederick Douglas struggling against his 
chains and bravely breaking them, would be 
Paul's type of a Christian slave. And so 
with the other great social questions. His 
constant advice is, burden not yourselves 
with attempting new conditions of life. 
Trouble not yourselves with the problems of 
trade and merchandise. The labor question 
especially had a very easy answer. “Do,” said 
the early Christians, “‘whatever is needful for 
to-day’s sustenance, but borrow no trouble 
about the morrow.” And then comes, from 
Paul’s lips, the declaration of motive that 
led to this simple solution of these great 
problems; “Brethren, the time is short; it 
behooves that they that have wives be as 
though they had none; and they that weep 
as though they wept not; and they that re- 
joice as though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy as though they possessed uot; and 
they that use this world us not abusing it; 
for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 
The reason is not that he didu't see the ine- 
quality, the injustice, the misery, nor that he 
didn’t feel the need of their being set right, 
but that he believed the right was speedily 
to come through the intervention of a mira- 
cle. What matters it, ran the primitive 
Christian argument, that some people are 


rich, well-fed, self-complacent and satisfied, 
while others are pinched by poverty aud 
crushed by their social condition even into 
crime; that some are learned aud others 
brutalized by ignorance; that some are so- 
cially happy and others wretched; that some 
are masters and others slaves,—what matters 
it that all this inequality and social wrong 
exist, since all these distinctions are 80 soon 
to be swept away in the flood of the world’s 
dissolution, and the Messianic kingdom of 
righteousness and peace, with perfect jus- 
tice for all, is to be inaugurated upon a re- 
novated earth ? 


This doctrine and argument in their prim- 
itive specific form passed away, as,the apos- 
tles one after another died and “all things 
continued as they were from the beginning ;” 
yet the substance of the belief remained to 
color strongly the whole of Christian theolo- 
Ey; and the consequence is that to thie day 
it is commonly taught in the dominant secta 
throughout Christendom, that rectification 
and compensation for the evils of this pres- 
ent world are not to be found in this present 
world itself, among its natural forces and 
blessings, but in the anticipated new condi- 
tions of the future world. Though the doc- 
trine in its old shape has gone, the bad re- 
sults of it still linger. Setting aside the pop- 
ular Orthodox scheme of thology which still 
includes it, how many people there are who, 
in the practical matters of their experience, 
are somehow expecting that their bad luck 
in this present life is to be remedied by a 
new turn of the wheel of destiny on their en- 
trance into the future life, which is to bring 
them up and carry their more fortunate 
neighbors, who chance to “have their good 
things in this life," down! And all of us at 
times, perhaps, meet a wickedness so deep, 
a corruption so foul, that we are staggered 
at the problem of ever getting it righted by 
the natural powers of humanity in this world, 
and we instinctively look away for relief to 
the future, where beatific imagination can 
take the place of hard reality. When we 
confront, fur instance, the social problems 
presented at this hour in New York city,— 
when we behold the vast extent of the cor- 
ruption, and then ask ourselves the question, 
how is honesty to come out of it all and a 
safe, free government to be secured ?—it al- 
most seems as if the only successful remedy 
must be Paul's doctrine of a speedy dissolu- 
tion of the world by divine interposition. It 
seems at least as if it might be an actual 
saving both of human and divine power, if 
flood or fire or earthyuake could come and 
suddenly blot out and annihilate that whole 
municipality, and everything could begin 
anew on a clean foundation. 

But we know full well that divine provi- 
dence does not work in that way. And 
earthquake, flood, and fire, when they come, 
so far from solving any problem for us, only 
aggravate the difficulty, since they make no 
selections, but involve in a common destruc- 
tion the innocent and the guilty. As a mat- 
ter of historical fact, whatever the theolo- 
gies may allege, not a single problem con- 
cerning social wrong has ever been solved 
on the theory of divine intervention in the 
natural order of hietory. All the problems 
of life's ills are still here, and they still con- 
front us with their pitiful ery for solution, 

And religion at last ie awaking to the fact, 
that, if it would keep ite rightful sovereign- 
ty in the world, it must meet these problems 
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squarely. It cannot postpone them to a fu- 
ture state, as has been so largely the habit 
in Christendom, and call that a solution; nor 
cut the Gordian knot they obstinately pre- 
sent with the sword of miraculons interposi- 
tion,—for more and more does that sword, 
so deftly handled by ancient theologians, 
vanish into airy abstraction when modern 
hands tttempt to grasp it. If religion is to 
keep its place among the motive powers of 
the world, it must find a method of meeting 
the ills of humanity that shall be as real, as 
substantial, as present, as are the ills them- 
selves, and every way more lasting, persis- 
tent, and potent. Not only must it promise 
harmony and happiness in the future, but be 
ready to provide them now. It must be able 
to supplant evil with good in this present 
state; must prove its power to remedy mis- 
fortune and to transform depravity and sin 
into an integrity and saintliness that sball 
be fit for heavenly mansions, by exhibiting 
practical specimens of its work in some of 
the dark and filthy corners of carth, cleansed 
and made inhabitable for honesty and purity 
this side of the grave; and when Paul ex- 
claims—"If in this life only we have hope, we 
are of all men most miserable,” it must bold- 
ly reply—“But that is a misleading and per- 
nicious utterance without the balancing and 
sounder statement, that, if we have no hope 
in this life, then have we no good assurance 
for the future.” Religion begins to see that 
only as it proves its power to make this life 
gloriously successful and beautiful under 
whatever conditions, can it make good its 
claim to have found a way of redemption 
from the evils to which flesh is heir and to 
carry the keys of the kingdom of heaven. It 
must show a key that eau on earth open the 
doors of poverty and squalor and ignorance 
and degradation, to let in the light and 
health and swectiess of heaven, if it would 
be trusted as able to open the mansions of 
God in a future world. 

And all methods that can meet these con- 
ditions must rest on this principle,—the prin- 
eiple which history and individual experi- 
ence must be said to have proved, if they 
have proved anything,—that the world in 
both its physical and moral features is the 
subject of law, and that its law cau be die- 
covered by human intelligence and co-opera- 
ted with by human will and conduct. 


W, J. P. 
++ 


SPIRITUAL FREEDOM IN SCOTLAND. 


BY J. VILA BLAKE. 


Boston, Sept. 11, 1871. 
"To ras EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

Have you room for a rather long letter, containing 
what appears to me some cheering information for 
those who have faith in the application of reason and 
liberty to religien,—the application, that is, of the 
only method of truth-seeking to the most exalted 
realm of truth-finding? I am moved to write down the 
facta by the pleasure and encouragement I find in the 
same. I refer to the theological movement now in 
proi in Scotland, and the developement of the 
irit of reason and freedom there, as detailed in a late 
article in the Westminster Review. 

Scotland is known, almost by common report, as 
the abode of intolerance, superstition, and general 
mental degradation in the province of religion. Hardly 
bave Italy and Spain suffered more intellectually from 
their Roman priesthood than Scotland from its Pres- 
Dyterian ministers.  Yetthut hardy country has been 
no less distinguished for an invincible political spirit 
anda constant, tumultuous ebullition of a Y 
ence, which have given its rulers no peace, It haa 
continually resisted, reviled, threatened, banished, 
imprisoned and executed its monarchs, until it be- 
‘came quite  by-word for disloyalty among nations 
‘whose traditions inclined them to more lenient views 
of the divinity of kings; and, withal, Scotch Litera- 
ture is bold and aspiring. lt was no doubt to their 


participation in this continual popular upheaval, their 
attacks on the throne and mobility, and their incite- 
ment of the rebellious spirit which was always ready 
to respond to encouragement, that the clergy owed 


| much of the power over tho people which they were | 


able to exercise with unresisted tyranny in spiritual 
matters. 

History depicts them aa “a restless and unecrupu- 
lous body, grecdy after power, and grossly intolerant 
of whatever opposed their own views," but also it tes- 
tifies that “at a most hazardous moment they kept 
alive the spirit of national liberty. What the nobles 
and the crown had put in peril, that did the clergy 
save. By their care the dying spark was kindled in- 
toa blaze, When the light grew dim and flickered 
on the altar, their hands trimmed the lamps and fed 
the sacred fame. This is their real glory, and on 
this they may well repose. They were the guardians 
of Scotch freedom, and they stood at their post.” 

There is a story of John Knox, relating to an oc- 
casion when that bold reformer was lecturing Queen 
Mary from the pulpit, probably after his own imper- 
ious fashion. «he Queen indignantly exclaimed : 
“ What have ye to do with my marriage? And what 
are ye in this commonwealth?" “A subject born 
within the same, Madam," answered the preacher, 
stung by the last question; “and albeit I be neither 
Lord, Earl nor Baron init, yet has God made me 
(how abject that ever I be in your eyes) a profitable 
inember within the same. Yea, Madam, to me it ap- 
pertains no less to forewarn of such things as may 

it, if I foresee them, than it doth to any of the 


nobility; for beth my vocation and conscience require 
plainness of me." A noble saying, let me remark in 
passing, and one to be commended to the attention 
of those preachers among us who consider peace and 
prosperity of more value than plainnesa. 

There is a preacher high in repute, in Boston, 80 


` high indeed as to be supposed by many to be the 


successor of the intrepid and conscientious Parker, 
who once remarked tome that he bad never announc- 
ed to his people his opinions upon certain fundamen- 
tal theological points, because, finding them 
tented and “ comfortable,” he could see no “ use " in 
“stirring them all up by the roots.” Another, a 
doctor of much authority in Unitarian ranks, avers 
himself te be “intellectually radical but ecclesissti- 
cally conservative” —whatever that may mean ; though 
it can hardly mean anything honest, respectable or 
useful. The Unitarians, as being the most sdvanced 
and therefore those on whom the shackles of creed 
sit most uneasily, are, I think, somewhat pre-emi- 
nent for this kind of subterfuge, at least more openly 
prominent; but all ereed-churches share the blem- 
ish. As Dr. Noyes said about that ridiculous fail- 
ure, the“ Boston school for the ministry "—" If they 
expect to shut out the nineteenth century from any 
school in Boston, they will find themselves sadly 
mistaken,"—so it is obvious on all sides that the 
mostexclusive orthodoxy, including Romanis, finds 
it hard to hold the door against the liberty with which 
the very atmosphere is alive. The pulpits swarm 
with insincere preachers who ply their Brodwissen- 
achaft with great success, measured by ita aparope- 
ate standard, but with great failure, measured by the 
standard of spiritual culture, mental quickening, and 
the respect of the earnest and high-minded. Such 
preachers would do well to add to the quiet and 
s style which the better temper of our time 
the upright principle of the severe but hon- 
est Scotchman, that “ both their vocation and their 
conscience require plainness of them.” 

But in spite of political courage end a daring liteg- 
ature, Scotlund has served a term of pitiable ecclesi- 
astica] slavery. Buckle declares their religious char- 
acteristics to be quite unworthy ofthe “ natural tend- 
encies of the Protestant Reformation,” and says that, 
while “the French have a religion worse than them- 
selves, the Scotch have a religion better than them- 
selves.” “ Herein,” exclaims that historian, “lies 
the apparent paradox, and the real dfficulty of Scotch 
ient "That know! should not have produced 
the effects which have elsewhere followed it; that & 
bold and Inquisitive literature should be found ina 
grossly superstitious country, without diminishing 
its superstition; that the people should constantly 
withstand their kings and as constantly succumb to 
their clergy ; that, while ahey are liberal in politics, 
they should be illiberal in religion; and that, as a 
natural consequence of all this, men who, in the visi- 
ble and externa] department of facts and of practical 
life, display & shrewdness and a boldnese rarely 
equalled, should nevertheless in speculative life, and 
in matters of theory, tremble like sheep before their 

tors, and yield ‘assent to every absurdity they 

car, provided their church has sanctioned it; that 

these discrepancies should co-exist, seems st first 

sight a strange contradiction, and is surely a phe- 
nomenon worthy of our careful study.” 

But a change bas been coming over the spirit of 

tch ecclesiasticiam, and is even now far pro- 
gressed. There, in the chosen home of intolerance 
und superstition, the emancipation of mind that 
mingles in all the currents of our time has made way 
for itself. A recent article in the Westminister Rë- 
view describes the great change. After dwelling up- 
on the remarkable ecclesisstical activity of t- 
land, and stating that that activity was never more 
intense than now, the writer asserts that the growth 
of large thoughts and purposes and of liberty of mind 
is to be seen in the nature of the issues now promi- 
nent in discussion. They are not, as formerly, mere 
questions of internal church administration. or church 
rights and privil as related to the state. It is 
now warmly and bitterly discussed whether union 
shall be sought between the dissenting Presbyterian 

ies and whether certain ecclesiastical questions 


which interfere shall not be relegated to the domain 
of non-essential, This is a controversy similar to 
that which agitates the Unitarians, when they sin- 
cerely face their own situation, namely, whether they 
cannot unite with rationalists upon the basis of the 
“freedom of the spirit,” and honestly put away all 
dogmatic siatements which interfere with the same, 
‘That the Unitarians do not claim to trust themselves 
to the wide waters with the angel of liberty at the 
helm, is immeasurably to their discredit; but tha 
the question should be debated atall in Scotland, 
and the tendency to level fences and to hand over 
hindrances to the realm of non-essentials raise its 
head, ix greatly to the credit of Scotch character and 
a cheering sign ofthe times. 

Moreover, "the Confession of Faith itself is as- 
sailed." The newspapers are filled with articles by 
laymen, discussing Calvinism and Arminianism, 
‘Trinitarianism and Unitarianism ; and, says the wri- 
ter, “those who are acquainted with the social and 
inner life of both (the clergy and laity) know that 
throughout Scotland there isa strong, though re- 
cent, rebellion against Culvinistic doctrine and the 
Presbyterian view of life in gencral.” 

This rising protest in favor of reason in religion ix 
marked by two facts which attend upon the same re- 
action here with specia? prominence. The first is 
that the Scotch clergy are undeniably '* losing their 
influence over the intelligence of the country,’ 
more educated classes and the intelligent artizans of 
the towns are not so often to be found in church as 
formerly. In the country districts the change is 
slower, and the minister js still listened to aa a di- 
vine oracle. But even there, “ Sunday walks are sc- 
tively competing with Sunday sermons, The farm- 
laborer, after six days of hard labor, finds it much 
more healthy to wander in the open air than to sleep 
over a dull sermon and through an uncouth service; 
the defiant shriek of the Sunday locomotive, di 
ging behind it hundreds of fellow-men bent on rink: 
ing the first day of the week truly a day of recrea- 
tion, drowns the voice of the Ier who, forgetful 
of the true Christian spirit which woulddraw men te 
the truth, endeavors to bully them into mere church 
attendance, In spite of the earnest protestation of 
the clergy, the number of Sunday walkers and Sun- 
day excursionists is rapidly increasing. And the vi 
fact of its increasing in spite of their protestations 
& proof of the decline of their influence." 


‘The second point sdverted to is “ the fact, which it 
is impossible longer to disguise, that the Scotch 
gew do not new include in tbeir number the most 
intelligent of tbe Scotch community.” “The young 
men of most talent and greatest acquirement who 
pass through a university curriculum do not, asa 
rule, enter the clerical profession." This isa com- 
plaint on which sad changes are rung among owr 
Sects at present. Here, ns in Scotland, the " bright- 
est and best" of the boys, the soundest in mental, 
moral, and physical health, the most aspiring in en- 
deavors after useful results, find their Foctisation to 
the ministry pass away with the time of that ". 
dng church" in which all children delight. And t 
those who lament the change with the Judicrous aur- 
prise and pitiful expostulation rather common in dis- 
cussions of the subject in this cenntry, I may com- 
mend the verdict of the reviewer as to 8 chief cause 
of the fact, namely, that young men of excellence 
“decline to entera profession which entails upon 
them either a life of dull evangelltal mediocrity or 
the reputation of unsoundness its disastrous 
social consequences, and take to some other walk of 
life, which, though ideally not so noble, gives more 
freedom to the play of intellect,” 

In Scotland they bave got ao far as to have a com: 
pany of liberals who are called "Broad Chureb.” 

‘hat company includes Dr. Smith, who preached to 
the effect that the decalogue was an imperfect exhi- 
bition of morals; Mr, Gilfillan, who “ recently, from 
his pulpit in Dundee, gave utterance to the extraor- 
dinary statement that the Confession of Faith, which, 
as every one knows, is the theological basis of tbe 
Presbyterian churches, is full of blunders "—a re- 
mark which “fell like a bombshell into the ranks of 
his fellow Presbyterians ;" Mr. Ferguson, who, being 
accused of heresy before his. Presbytery for advocat- 
ing the salvation of the heathen, “which the Cone 
feasion of Faith declares to be a pernicious doctrine,” 
made a speech berating the assembly ina remarks- 
ble manner, calling on them to “ recognize the fact 
that we are assuredly adrift upon a period of bound- 
less transition—that the sooner we get clear of doge 
matic icebergs the better," and affirming that, “in 
his opinion, countless multitudes of the heathen 
world will crowd into the kingdom of heaven, while 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Christendom will be 
cast out." 

A striking fact in all these cases is that the pro- 
ceedings for heresy instituted against the bold 
preachers came ignominiously to naught. The 

road Church has also Dr. Wallace, who, in the 
General Assembly of 1869, astonished all and fright- 
ened many by promulgating bis view that the Church 
ought to be, as he himself expresses it, an institute 
of “free religious thinkers,” founded on pure con- 
Frogationaliam, and rid of crecds and confessions. 

le desired to have the generally concurrent views 
drawn up in proper form, to serve as ballust to the 
adventurous explorer, and to be explained to the peo- 
pe by the minister; but every mini inight differ 
from this statement, and express his dissent to bis 
congregation. Think of this proclamation of the 
* Church of the Spirit,” falling upon the startled ears 
of a Scotch assembly! ‘Again t cannot refrain from & 
comparison with the statement of like principles in the 
National Conferences of the most liberal denomins- 
tion in America. By as much ag it is great tribute to 
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theintellectual growth of Scotland that such words 
could BE uttered at all, much more received with s 
measure Of applause, it is great shame to the Unita- 
rian church that here, where the privileges and prin- 
ciples of reason are familiar, like utterances should 
have been fraught only with anger, contentions and 
separations. When Dr. Caird, another of the Broad- 
Church men, is “introductory address in the 
Faculty of ity," at the beginning of the session 
of 1870, at the University of Glasgow, he closed with 
words which come ringing over the wtter to serve 
for the instruction of those—if possibly they will lis- 
ten— who still quarrel over their tame imitations of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

* A candid and thoughtful man," said the Scotch 
professor," will be led to reflect that it is buta spu- 
Fious stability which a dogma or theological system. 
derives from anything else than the inherent author- 
ity of truth. By this criterion he will endeavor to 
try even his most sacred traditional beliefs; and 
should he begin to feel b'niself, as the result of un- 
shrinking inquiry, out-growing ordrifting away from 
‘the most treasured opinions and forms of thought, he 
will resist every temptation to cling to them with a 
merely forced and formal tenacity......There is no 
grander tribute of devotion to truth than when a de- 
vout mind surrenders to it that which has become 
endeared by the most sacred associations, and shrinks 
ot from an inquiry the result of which may be, that 
‘that which has ministered warmth and light to piety 
de, after all, but unballowed fire. Let us, then, gen- 
tlemen, rise up to the true dignity of our vocation as 
scholars and theologians; and thet we will do only 
by absolute, unreserved, self-denying loyalty to 
truth ... .... - Need we fold our hai as 
if the work of the theologian were ended, and 
ibat ever-growing progrese and freshness of re- 
sults, which is the stimulus and reward of intellectu- 
al labor in every other system of thought, were here 
no longer possible—as if the last stone bad been al- 
ready placed on the temple of truth, the last sheaf 

in from the Master'a field? No, it is not so 

mg has the church's labor been, but the great liv- 
ing temple that has been rising though the ages ie 

l| far from complete; and when, on its stately 
walls and siti towers, hands that now write no 
more have left off to build, we are now called to re- 
sume and carry on the noble task. The field where 
generations of reaperg have gathered in such rich re- 
Bults is stil] waving luxuriant with a perennial har- 
vest of thought, and still to the youngest and latest- 
come of his stewards the Master's voice is calling— 
*Go thou also into the vineyard!” 


N. B—Correapondenta must run the risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to avoid tham ; but hers- 
«fter no space vill be spared to Errata. 

N. B.— Illegibly written articles stand a very poor chanos of 
publication. 


BLOOD. 


"We find from the most remote histories that the 
fluid which circulates through the different parts of 
the animal organism bas been held in more or less 
sacredness, in appeasing the wrath of gods by sacri- 
fice, and that a wonderful power haa always been at- 
tribated to it as a detergent from foulness by unclean 
mixtures. 

It was used in anciens times as a specific for Zis- 
ghantiasis, and goat's blood was used with wonderful 
success for poultices in bodily pains, such as affection 
of the spine, pleurisies, &c., and the blood of fowls 
waxed potins eruptions and various cutaneous dis- 
eases. Most nations of antiquity held it to be a sacred 
thing,—as in fact the very life of the animal, not to 
be enten. 

Much stress was laid upon its merits by those hea- 
thens (so called) who lived before Christ, and fluxea 
or preparations of it were always kept on band for 
the working of miracles, or divination, by the ser- 
vants and priests of their several divinities; and we 
read of blood streaming from the side of the goddess 
Minerva just before the commencement of a great 
battle. We notice the unparalleled virtues of it, 
however, alter the preaching commenced in J 
by Paul, Barnabas, und Mark. 

The subject matter of their harangues was the great 

wer of blood as shed by the innocent Jesus in Geth- 
semane and upon Calvary, in reconciling a fallen and 
depraved world to Almighty God, and receiving from 
liim s pardon for all sins and short-comings. 

Jesus is made to say by his biogmphers:—"My 
blood is drink indeed, and whoso drinketh my 
blood hath lite, &c. ;" which caused his followers to 
make usc of very many kindred expressions, such as 
—"he hath purchased by his own blood," "bein 
justified by his blood," “guilty of the body and blc 
of Chris" "through the blood of the cross," “ 
demption through his blood,” “sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus," “precious blood of Christ," "his 
blood cleanseth us from all sin," "washed us by his 
own blood," &c., &c. In fact they seemed, accord- 
ing to tlie narmtive, continually to ring their changes 
on the "bleeding Christ," and "the blood of the 
Lamb which washeth away the sins of the world,” 

‘The priests of fifteen hundred years ago, then, used 
this great idea of the blood of Christ as their princi- 
pal stock in trade to excite the sympathies of the 
Commion people, and began to inaugurate miracle- 
workings, such as Madonnas bleeding and bleeding 
wafers and crucifixes, on occasion of great calarnities, 


or when a poor wicked soul was present under ex- 
amination, 

The blood of the great St. Januarius of Naples 
was annually liquified for ages, but the priests’ thun- 
der was all stolen, when the chemists discovered the 
secret, and publicly performed the trick. 

[The last number of the Cutholic World, however, 
defends this miracle aa genui Ep.] 

This whimpering and crying over the drops of 
blood shed by this Jew of Hethiehem in the garden, 
and on the day of his execution, bus been brought 
down to our own times, and is the all-powerful lever 
used by sacrificial Christians of all shades to excite 
the nervous organization of the masses. 

No one must reason upon the point, they tell us; 
no one must for a moment doubt the efficacy of the 
"blood of Jesus," 

If you do not fully believe that this blood was 
shed for you, your soul is eternally doomed; but if | 
you will only close your ears and eyes to reason and 
the senses Which God has given you, and blindly ac- 
cept the sacrifice of a part of God that the wrath of 
God may be averted, then your sins will all be blot- 
ted out, and you will be completely washed, renova- 
ted and purided by the blood shed at Calvary about 
eighteen hundred and forty years ago. 

You must not sup) the blood shed in rivers and 
torrents by the millions of the biind followers of 
Jesus is of the least account whatever; it is //is blood 
and His alone which saves you from the wrath of an 
OFFENDED Gop. 

Why should his blood have such power, when no 


notice is taken of any other part of his body, especial- 
ly of his brain, which was the organ of all his mind 
and thoughts? 


Can we possibly conceive of a greater fanaticism? 
Remember you are not supposed to chunge your 
whole course of every day lile in order to make resti- 
tution for past wrongs inflicted on your fellow men, 
but you must publicly confess to the world the great 
idea of Jesus of Bethlehem dying expressly for you; 
that His blood is sufficient to save you from an eter- 
nal death; that He has ascended io His Father cor- 
poreally, real flesh and Mood; and when you have ar- 
rived at this conchusion, you will receive a. pass over 
the river into an eternal glory. 

Some of these sacrificial, pious souls believe the 
communion wine is really transformed into the very 
blood of Jesus, by some sort of pious legerdemain; 
and thus this great renovator is taken into our physi- 
cal being through a special mediation between the 
Creator and His children by a regularly ordained set 
of divine brokers. 

Instead of relying on the blood of a Jew who per- 
ished so long ago for his temerity, would it not be 
much better to rely upon the quality of our own 
blood, and totally discard the idea of experiencing 
God's love and protection by proxy? 


3.3. B. 
od 
AARON M. POWELL. 


Duan FRIEND ABBOT:— 

I see by the National Standard that ita editor, Mr. 
À. M. Powell, is about to visit the West, making a 
somewhat extended tour, and will accept while on 
the way a limited number of lecture appointments. 

I write to bespeak for him a cordial invitation tu 
many places, and a most attentive and also a remuner- 
ative hearing. Mr. Powell is well known to some of us 
as among the most earnest, effective workers for reform 
of our time, In former days be wrought much in the 
anti-slavery field, and was there among the best lec- 
turers—anil this is saying much where the quality 
generally was so superior As a speaker he is elo- 

uent, forcible, strong, rich in incitement and sugges- 
tion, full of fresh, vitalizing thought, and bringing 
everything to the practical applications. None can 
hear him without being highly instructed, and i 
spired to s warmer love and higher faith and fulni 

He deals with themes of direct, practical signifi- 
cance at this hour. Tle public needs, greatly needs, 
light upon these pressing qnestions, 

f the friends interested at al) in behalf of truth 
and reform fail upon opportunity now to secure a lec- 
ture or lectures from him, the loss will be great to 
them. 

‘The subjects announced are— 

1. Agitation and Agitators. 

2. Caste. 

3. Needs of the Temperance Cause. 

4, Subordination or Equality for Woman. 

5. Monopoli 

6. Free Religion. 

Address The National Standard, 89 Nassau St., 
or P. O. Box 1416, New York, N. Y. 

Yours ever, i 
Cmas D. B, Muas. |! 


Brracrer, Oct. 3, 1871. 
——————- 


THE NATURAL METHOD EDUCATION, 


| 
| 
i 
There is nothing upon which conservatism retains | 
a more tenacious hold than upon old, established | 
methods of education, It is the instinet of the father | 
to bring up his son to tread in own footsteps; it is 
his delight to see in the son his own i Yet in- 
stinctive as this impulse may be, 
irrational, for surely we ought rather to delight in 
recognizing in our children an improvement upon | 
ourselves, and ought to hail with words of encour- 
agement any educational movement which aims to 
embody in practice the matured thought of the most | 
advanced thinkers on educational themes. 
Lat it be admitted that we here in America have | 


| one cat be afin 


sloughed off the old skin of conservatism,—thut we 
no longer desire to see our children dressed up in our 
own conts,—that we are willing and desirous that they 
should exhibit better types of humanity than our- 
selves. Still, in the hurry of business aud money- 
making, were prone tooverlook the means by which 
this improvement of the stock shuil be attained. We 
leave the education of our children very much to the 
determination of local and incidental circumstances. 
We give but little consideration to. the method and 
processes of education. The principle that influences 
us generally is that the school must instruct, must 
teuch the child, but that bis education, properly sprak- 
ing, must be left to nature, chance, miscellancous 
home influences. The schools that have srisen in 
obedience to this demand aim at nothing more than 
to instruct the child jn certain branches, and general- 
ly, no doubt, effect this with a fair meastire of suc- 
cess. A few schools modelled alter the Pestalozzian. 
plan have, indeed, of lute scuzht conscientiously und. 
intelligently to edueate the child: hit these are mere- 
ly Kindergarten establislinients, and confine theit 
forts to the very young, though in so doing the 

occupy a most important field, than which none is 
more important, We need, however, schools d: 
ed for older pupils which ] make education. pri- 
mary and instruction subsidiury to this. Instruction. 
merely looks to preparation for certain uses,—educa- 
tion looks to the harmonious adaptation of the pupil 
to all the conditions of life. The only uue method 
of education is, therefore, one which seeks to contorm 
to the general processes of human growth, phyeicul 
and mental, moditiying ite general modus operandi ac- 
cording to the specific pcculiurities of character. 
This fundamental truth needs but to be staid to re- 
ceive at once universal recognition. But what are 
the processes of nature in the growth of thut buman 
unit which is made up of. mind. and body? This ix a 
question more difficult answer, one requiring the 
profoundest study on the part of the proloundest 
heads. And no profounder head bas thought uj on 
this subject than Herbert Spencer. His works ure 
fruitful with suggestion on tbis important thew, 
We are pleased to learn thata school bas been « 
ganized at Engleswood, Perth Amboy, which honors 
itself with the name of “The Herbert Spencer Sewin- 
ary.” If it succeeds in Its nim to pracricnily work 
out Mr. Spencer's wise views, it will accomplish a 
laudable undertaking, and may exercise an import- 
ant influence in giving a truer direction and a. beiter 
organization to our educational methods, 


Every Saturday suys:—"The tmusformation of so- 
lar radiance into life and motion has treques 
been eloquently described, but rarely with greater 
fulness and felicity than by Mr. Jolin Fiske, in the 
sixth lecture of his supplementary series, which are 
now in course of seller at Harvard Lniversity. 
The closing paragraph of this lecture is so singulurly 
eloquent that we must quote it for those of Gur reu- 
ders who have not elsewhere met with it: ‘Whe 
one takes a country ramble ona pleasant. Summer's 
day, one may fitly ponder upon the wondrous sign 
ficance of the law of the transformation of energ: 
It is wondrous to reflect that all the enery 
in the timbers of the fences and larin-hioüses. whieh 
We pss, aswell as in the grindstone aud the axe 
lying beside it, und in the iron axies und heavy tires 
Of the cart which stands tipped by the rond side— 
all the energy from moment to moment given out. by 
the roaring cascade nnd the busy wheel that rumbles 
at its foot, by the undulati lks of corn in the 
field, and the swaying bran n the forest beyond, 
by the birds that sing in the trec-tops and the butter- 
tiesto which they nnon give chust, by Lhe cow 
standing in the brook and the water which bathes 
her lazy feet, by the sportsmen who pass shouting in 
the distance as well us by their dogs and. guns— that. 
all this multiform energy is nothing but uitlerentiu- 
ted radiance, and that all these various objects, giv- 
ing life and cheerfulness to the landscape, have been 
built up into their cognizable f 
sunbeam 


s y 
| rendered visible. We may well declare, with. Fro- 


fessor Tyndall, that the grandest con > o Dante 
and Milton àredwarled in comparison witli the 
truths which science discloses, But it seems. to me 
that we may go further than this und sty that we 
have here reaelied something deeper than poetry. Iu 
the sense of illimitable vastness with which v 
oppressed and suddened, ns we strive to follw 
thought the eternal metamorphosis, we muy 
nize the modern phase of the i 

ancient to fall upon his knec 
own crude, symbolic fash 


* A Synagogue fi 


anda Rabbi “only atira goed 
appear to be tlie masiat al 
jou. The Metra (^ 
tly ol these who 4 
sions can e 
men of lini whose sole merit sens 
ists in havi iee eani strongh eos 
in striking a pious, devoted atii 
pulpit, and in smilin enlm 
modest merkness at 


ks rather ini 
opposite 


—n drop of 
very murky, Inke-warm wate 
man, 


Proteste 


= — 

It is impossible to derive happiness fren 
pany of those whom we deprive of hay: 
Thomus Paine, ^ 
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THE INDEX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ADVE ERTISEMENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IE INDEX ASSOCIATION buve published the follow- 
dng tracts, and will publish others of a similar charact 
3 encouraged io do so by the receipt of enongh orders to cover 
the expense: 
Fo. 1.—Truths for the Times, ox REPurskNTATIYS Pa- 
Pena PROM THE Invex, la the Title of a neatly printed (ract 
of sixtceu paxes, contalming the “Fifty Affirmatious" and 
“Modern Principles.” together with an advertisement of 
Tus iwoxx. Twelve Thowwud Coples have been struck. 
off, The tract in designed for gratulrour distribnrion. Tt 
gives a bird's-eye view of Free Religion as conceived by the 
Editor of Tux Ixprx, and «tates the “irrepressible confier” 
between it and Christianity. PRICE—One hundred coples 
for Une Dollar, or a lewa number at the «nme rate, namely, 
One Cent a copy. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, an cloquent and boau- 
tiful discourse by Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes tbe 
debasing character of the popular notlons of God, and pro- 
sente conceptions of him that sre worthy of the nineteenth 
century, PRICE—Single coplex Five Cents; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 

Fo. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by tbe Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England. who hws recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of his 
bold and outspoken herv»le», le au overwhelming domonstra- 
ton of the Imperfections and errore of the Bible, both tn the 
OldandtheNew Testaments Passagen sustaining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoL-d, with references 10 chapter 
and verse in every inwance; and no wbler. firer. or more 
high-toned treatike on the subject can be found In the Eng- 
lsh language. PRICE—-Single copies ‘Ten Cente; Six 
coplex Fifty Cente; Fifteen coples One Dollar. 

Jo. 4—Christtan Propagandism, by F. E. ABBOT, ls 
a complete exposure of the weaknees, costiinese, and la- 
efiiclency of the System of Forel Missions. It given relia- 
ble atatísiice showing that, at the Towest estimate, this sys- 
tem would lake about Forty Thousand Years ta convert the 
world; and quotes the highest authorities proving the utter 
fallure of the Catholics to civilize the Paraguay Indiens, and 
of the Protestanta to civilize the Sandwich Islanders, In any 

* true sense of the word. Full of Figures, Facts, and Inter- 
sting Extracts. Alev, à very remarkable article by a Sism- 
eee Buddhist Is appended. giving an account of a spicy 
conversation bétwecn himself and a missionary. PRICE— 
Single copies Ten Conta; Six copies Finty Cents; Fifteen 
coples One Dollar. 

Also, the ecatbing dennuctution of Sabbatarian superstition 
by PARKER PILLSBURY, entitled The Sunday Ques- 
tion,” is for sale at The Inpex Office. PRICE—Single 
&oples Five Cenia; Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


IBI Friends of Free Religion wishing to asiat the publics: 
‘on of such tracts as the will please donate sach sums as thoy 
think proper, which will he applied oxclusively to thie pur- 
pose, — Address— 
THE INDEX, 
90 Bt. Clair Street, 
Tourvo, Oto. 


£ i 
PUBLICATIONS 


or tHE 


Free Religious Association, 


‘The Report, In pamphlet form, of the AxxvAL MakriG of 
the Free Rexigiovs Assoctation for 1871, cun be obtained by 
applying to tho Secrotary, W.J. Porren, New Broronp, Mass. 
Tt containn Eveays, by John Weiss, ou “THR ATTITUDE oF 
Bciznoz To Rewon |" by O. B. Frothingham. on "Serenert- 
mon AND Doomainm;” and by Wm. J. Potter, on "Tu NAT- 
URAL GENEAIS OF CHRIRTIANITY;" Blao a report of addresses 
"by Dr. Bartol. T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott. Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
ings of the meeting. Price 85 cents; in packager of fios or 
more 95 cents euch. 

The ANNUAL Reports for 1868, 1869, and 1870 (at 95 cent 
ach), Hey. Samuel Johnson's Estey un “Tue Wonsuir or 
Jesvs” (60 cente), Rev, W: H, Channing's Essay on “Tue Re- 
LGIONS oy CHINA” (20 cents), Col. T. W. Ul«ginsen's Essay 
on “Tax SyMPATHT oF MXLIGIUNS" (M) centa), and an Exsay 
on "Reason AND REVELATION," by Wat. J, Porren (10 cents), 
‘all published through the Awsociation, can also be gbiained ae 
above. 


W. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


“THE HERBERT SPENCER 
SEMINARY, 


& Boarding-Schoo! for BOYS at Kagleswood Park, Perth’ Am- 
boy, New Jersey. 


HOWARD HINTON, A. M., Principal, 


Adopts the 


"NATURAL METHOD." á 
OPENA September 15, 1871. 


For circulars address the PRINCIPAL, 
Engleawood, Perth Amboy. 


j9101.] New Jerney. 


NTEHE-TING TO THINEKRS, BADICALS 
AND STUDENTS. S.S. HENNELL'S celebrated 
work— "CHRISTIANITY AN. IDELITY, an exposition 
Of thy Arguments on Both Sides." 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. “THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTICIPATION of an approsching 
END OF THE WORLD and ir» bearing upon Cheistiauily as 
a Divine Revelation. dc. e”, Tamo. Price $155... Malled, 
Wes mge paid, on receipt of price, by J. G. CUPPLES, 135 
‘arhingion Street, Boston, Mann. 198 -0.1 


ANTED --TWENTY GOOD FAMILIES with fom 
$1,000 to 1,50 each, available capital, to join fn the 
formation of a model Horticuliural and Health Colony. Sep- 
arate aud independent homes fur each faintly. Business Mu- 
d Co-operative. For further information addren« B. L- 
1. LOND s 
IVLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material, Write jor Price List. 19 GREAT WEST- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh. Pa, Army Gune, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agente Wanted, [tsok] 


BSTHACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENT. 
EUCH. A Comprehensive Summary of Blehop LOL- 
ENSO'S Arzunent, nic that the Pentatench Js not histor- 
ased by Samuel, Jeremiah and 
B.C) The substance of fye 
GS pages, Price 25 cenis. American News Com 
York. 73-98. 


Franklin Co., Pa. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The advertiser. having heon permanently cured of that dread 
disiane, Consumption, by a simple remedy. is anxious to make 
kuewn io bls fellow mifferers the means of cure. To all who 
Ti he will xend a copy of the prescription used (free of 
charge) with the dirvetions for preparing and unla the rame. 
which they will fnda eure Cure for Consumption, i 
rites wohing the ription wil pl td 
riles Wishing the preset will ploaee addronn 
be WILSON, 


264 South Third Sreet, Willlamaburgh: N- P: 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
18'1. 


OR asd ser Sanday, dune 1th. 1871, Passenger Teal 
will leave Toledo daily (Sundays excepted) aa follows 


(Cleveland tin» 
CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO. 
800 A. M. Atlantic Express East, daily. arrives at Cloveland 
at735 AM. 
600 A.M. Dar Express wil stop st Elmore, Fremont, 
de, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
in, Elyria and Borea, arrives at Cleveland at 1058 A. M. 
OWA W. Cincinnati Express, stopping at all statione, 
reaches Cleveland at 840 P. 
500P, M. Special N. Y. Express, will stop at Premont, 
Clyde, Monroeville. Norwalk and Elyria, arrivés at Cleveland 


945P: M, Sleeping cara to Bufalo and Rochester, 
p IRATNS AR 10 00and 1010 A. M., and 735 and 1130 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
TRAINS DEPART. 
Main Line. 
plat, Coldwater Accommodsitons #20) P- Ma Might Expreee 
air Line. 
10:30 A. M., Accommodation : 11:50 P. M. Pacific Express. 


Detroit. 
6:00, 10:40 A. M.. 4:45 and 5:06 P. M. 
Jackson. 
11:30 A. M.. and 8:00 P. M. 


Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids. 

11:20 A. M.. and 830 P. M. 
TRAINS ARRIVE. 
Maiu Line, 6:80 & 10:10 A. M., and 5:20 P. M. 
Afr Line. 2:5) A. M., and 5:40 and 5:30 P. M. 
Detroit, 10:25 & 11:9) A. M.. and 5:35 & 0:00 P. M. 
Jackson, 10:10 A. M. and 5:2) P. M. 
Coldwater Accommodation. 10:10 A. M. 
CHAS, F. HATCH, Gen’! Supt. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
{eotr] 


8. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion Withont Superstition 


Church and the Worlds An Exposure of the 

‘ong Men's Christian Aseoclatton" (#0 cafled]. 

1 Am au.Honest Man: Do loud Professions show us 
vers mneh abont Chyraeter? 

The Bible Vindicated: Against Infidels on one sido, 
and Idolaters on the other. 


‘The Wisdom of Jesus: How misrepresented by those 
ECHTE dence 
podn Jum rey: Not an! ht 
ier forthe Welfare of all 2 
n Lu batlar founded ta Orthodox Probeitant- 
1m than in 


Rationalism : A Ples for the Co-Operation of Resson with 
Faith ae God Intended. 

Prayer: Succestion« to a Child who has been taught to be 
afraid of hir Father. 

Learn by Experience: One of the Loxton greatly nood- 

What Become ‘Of Sin Y Another Lesson greatly needed 

Y Ploue Pow 

Fulton on Dickens: An exposure of one of the profes- 

Love to od Written on the supposition that Love means 
Toce and mst Fe 

‘The Neaative Party tm Hellgtons Sbowing who are 
«pecially distinguished by not believing. 
ER Five for 10 centa; all for 25 cente. 

na 


The Two Doctrines of the Bi 
keeping: Showing from the Bible 
what hey are. 

Answer» to Questions Conce 
keeping: Uning the advanta, 
trom ordipary Business and Lal 


TI 


le on Sabbath- 
t there are two, and 


enlig Sunday fee 

eo y free 

ss well as from Superati 

Hon 

“It Enjuree Our Bustnges?? 1s that Bight Business 
which la duco rd by free discüeelon? 


Choose the € Beject the Evil: Bellero in God, 
but be sure ro have Aim E God. 


I These four for 10 cent 
Address 
Tot 


CHAS, E. WHIPPLE, 
@ Bowdoin St., Boston. 


1 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Papor Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, Ohie 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX was established in November, 1809. We ask 
the friends of the cause It represents to make active efforts te 
increase its circulation and unefulness. There fe quite a large 
number of persons in almost every community, both in the 
church aud out of it, who would ubserlbe for such a paper, if 
they were urged a little tu do »o by a neighbor. 

N. B. The subscription price of Ti Inpex is Two Doutane 
s year In each and every case, invariably in advance, 


E Complete files of Tax inDex for 1870, neatly bound with 
black moroce backs snd marbled covers, will be mailed te 
any address on receipt of $2.80 and 73 cents postage. Only e 
Limited number can be furnished. 

E Mr. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engagements te 
lecture on Rapicat Retzaion, either for single Lectures ar fae. 
Courses of Lectures on successive evenings. Address Ix 
Orricr, ToLkno, Oo. 

Circulars with list of subjects will be sent on application. 

PI Mr. PILLSBURY haw concluded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tum INDEX by which he will 
‘make lt a special object to introduce that paper as widely as 
Poonible, as an organ of the most advanced religious thought 
of the times, and will report regularly through its columns, 


CASH PREMIUMS. 
or 75 Names. 
'or 50 Namen. 
For 25 Names. 2818 im Greenbacks, 
For 10 Names, - 95 In Greenbacks, 
For less than ten Names, a Cash Commission of 

‘Twenty per Cent, 


N. B.—Names need not alt coma from one post fis, We 
will send the paper wherever directed, and let the names 
count as clubs. Specimen Coples sent to all who enclose a 
three cent postage stamp. Address 


FRANOIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 38, TouEno, Omo. 


‘Single Copies 
THE INDEX FOR 1870, 


Containing the following 


ESSAYS 
Will be mailed from Tug Indes office (post-paid) on recelpt ef 
FIVE CENTS. 


The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion... 
What ia Free Religion 1... 
Cürüsnhty and Free ‘Religion’ contrasted’ as io Corner 
"ne vl 
Christianity uud Fres Religion contrasted an to Institutions, 
"Terms vf Fellowship, Social Ideal, Moral Ideal, and Be 
wential Spirit... 5 
The Practical Work of Free Religion 
Unirarlanism versus Freedom. .. 
Sanday Wchools. 
Kriendelii 
Grief and 
The Hebrew 
Capital Punishment... 
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No living creature is more absolutely helpless and 
dependent than à new-born child. Everything must 
be done for it; it can do nothing for itself. Its very 
existence is contingent on external care, But, as 
‘time goes on, it learns by degrees to dispense with 
the af others, and takes delight in the conscious- 
ness of growing power; it begins to walk alone, build 
ite own block houses, tie its own shoes, butter ita 
own bread, and insist on baying itsown way, When 
we offer to render some little service, we are clumor- 
euet with the exelamation—"No, no! let 
me do it m, The infant will develops, long 
before any signs of conscience or reason appear: 
hence the importauce of a wise and. firm family gov- 
ernment. The earliest morul and intellectunl wants, 
quite as much as the earliest physical wants, must be 
supplied froin Without. ell-eontrol is, doubtless, the 
consummation of human chameter; but the first les- 
eon of self-control, the only lesson that the younz 
child can comprehend, is obedience to the authority 
of parents, It is ux wise to address moral «unsion to 
a kitten as to a little child of two or three years old : 

t to wait until moral snasion ean be compre- 

ded before parental thority is enforced, is to 
wait until habits of wildness have been formed 
which ean only with the greatest difficulty he recti- 
fied. The current objections to coercion in the edu- 
cation of youny children are too senti- 
mental, and have produced astute of things which 
justifies 1h 
much I; 


government now as in old times—it has 
ande" Wherever wisdom rules the 
household, the child is made tn. obey, not rhe rill of 

but their. nema and conscience; and the 
»reenient of this obedience should 
development, education, and strengthening ol 
the child's own id nee, This, it 
should never he [oi great end to be 
sought ; und the only ri have in the 
mature of things Yo. enforce nce to tir con- 
science und mason, is grounded in the fact that as 
yet the child has no conscience and reason of its own 


Vo obey. "Phe moment that these appear in the child, 
and precisely in proportion as they appear, the right- 
ful authority of the parent cease; continued enforce- 


ment of authority when the time for freedom has 
come ie simple tyranny, No sooner does the young 


immon remark thal “there is quite as | 


human being comprehend the nature of the ri 
true, the wise, the beautiful, and perceive in these 
ideas the laws that ought to govern all human ac 
—no sooner has he passed out of that carly stuge of 
development in which mere impulse and passion 
sweep everything before them, and entered that riper 
stage in which (he higher faculties assert their su 
premacy,—than he becomes conscious that he bna 
now atiained his spiritual majority, and is henceforth 
a citizen of the spiritual universe. On hisown head 
must henceforth rest the responsibility of shaping bis 
own character, und of determining his own destiny, 
so far as this rests on character. A child no longer, 
he is now a man, master of himself, and lord of his 
own fate. 

Tt seems phin, therefore, that the normal course of 
buman development from infancy to maturity ia a 
gradual change from submission to parents to fidelity 
to principles,—trom blind surrender to the will of 
others to intelligent. self-control,—from involuntary 
government by outward commands to cheerful and 
willing obedience to an inward law. In other words, 
the passage from childhood to manhood, if a natural 
one, consists ina gradual trandfer of devotion from 
persona to ideas. The ontward law imposed by the 
Authority of parents must be, at the best, imperfect, 
because from the nature of the case it can only be a 
multitude of precepts, requiring or probibiting par- 
ticular actions; while the inward law, being si imply 
the recognition of nniversal moral relations, which 
no more depend on will for their existence than the 
truths of mathematics, consists solely in a few great 
principles, &n.| makes its appen] to motives alone. 
These principles are the ideus of justice, truthfulness, 
purity, self-respect, self-sacrifice, and the like,—in a 
word, all the elements that make up the highest ideal 
of human character; and no person, however exalted, 
can either add to, or subtract from, their natural right 
to be obeyed. The mor t this ideal of spiritual 
character is clearly seen, it is seen to be the natural 
law of spiritual life; and although passion, policy, or 
selfishness may disobey il, ita native right to be 
obeyed is involuntarily admitted in the protests of 
uneasy conscience. Ifence I say that, while child- 
hood must be governed by persons, manhood must 

wern itself by ideas; and he la the truest and man- 
liest man who most faithfully governs himself by 


means follows from this that persons lose 
all value in the eyes of him to whom ideas have be- 
come the sole law of human life. The relationshi, 
of the son Lo his parents, for instance, is not one whit 
less tender or less beautiful, wben obedience to nu- 
thority has been lost in perfect spiritual freedom. 
‘The parent ceases to command, the son to obey; but 
this relation of authority and submission, fitting as 
it was in ils time, was only provisional, and has now 
been superseded by the higher relation of equality. 
Friendship has now become, for the first time, possi- 
ble; and no friendship can be more deep or noble 
than that between u father or mother and à grown-up 
child, in perfect s mpathy with each other. The 
previous official relation, if I may call it so, tends to 
weaken in some degree the pure force of character; 
and the spiritual influence of parents is most deeply 
felt, when the influence of their official authority bas 
ceased. 

"The same truth. holds good in other relationships. 
‘The value of great characters, their power for spirit- 
un: benefaction, cannot. be most clearly pereeived or 
most profoundly felt, until we have come to view 
principles as the only rightful law of our own co; 
duct, Then for the first time are we enabled to ap 
precinte that selfsserificing devotion to their own 
ideal which makes great characters what they are; 
learn from our own experience to understand the 
high cast of that goodness which if thrills us to be- 
hold. When freed from the yoke of obedience to 

and i 1 by a voluntary and independent. 
e enter in good earnest on the 
aracter, then do we first begin to 


"elops into the man’s 


reverence, for we sce and appreciate the elevation of 
others when we ourselves bave begun the same ardu- 
ous wscent 


Thold these two things, therefore, as 
first, {hint mature chanicter does not 
» persons becomes devotion to 
ideas; and secondly, that the highest kind of help 
and spiritual inspirtion which persons are able to 
impart cannot be received until this change bas tak- 
en phice. 

Such, then, are the moral relations in which the 
developed individual stands respectively to persons 
and to ideas. I believe that humanity itself, the race 
an a whole, stands to them in precisely the same re- 
lations. Like the passage fr.m infancy to maturity 
is the passage from barbarism to civilization—the at- 


` more than an abstniction, an idea, w! 


thority of persons must precede the freedom of ideas, 
while yet the course of human development is invari- 
ably from the former to the latter. In its infancy, 
mankind was subject to kings and priests, which: 
perhaps was the only condition of what little social 
order then existed; and the same is true to-day, 
wherever mankind isin the infantile state. Some 
nations may be as properly under the authority of 
‘Tycoons and Mikados, Sultans, Emperors, and Popoa, 
as children under the authority of their parents; or 
would be so, if these rulers were as unselfiah in the 
use of their authority a8 parents commonly are in the 
use of theirs. On the outbreak of a panic during 
some terrible disaster at sea, or in the midst of the 
mad excitement of a mob, any person is morally jus- 
tifiable in seizing authority who is able thereby to se- 
cure the common safety. The power to restore peaos 
and order confers the right to do so, provided the 
power thas seized is not perverted to selfish ends. 
Our republican love of liberty, therefore, should not 
blind us to the fact that not all mankind are yet rij 
for it. Authority for children, freedom for men; 
the order of nature a period of self-assertion is sure 
to come at last, when authority passes from the out- 
ward to the inward, and intelligent self-government 
takes the placé of blind obedience to command. The 
time for sympathy and help arrives, when a brave 
peno, coming to the natural stage of development 
n which they can freely govern themselves, are de- 
barred from free self-government by the artificial 
combinations of despots. Then, indeed, as ls the csse 
with struggling Crete, there is cause for indignation. 

Yet, however slowly, such wrongs are sure at laat 
to be righted. The gradual advance of mankind from 
barbarism to civilization, though delayed here and 
there by rhe wilfulness and seluishness of rulers, must 
take place, and bring with it emancipation from the 
shackles of tyranny. Viewed in its purely political 
aspect, America, although the youngest among great 
nations, is the ripest Prpanet of humanity. The old 
world is still in its childhood, bowing to persons, and 
with the exception of a comparative minority is not 
yet able to comprehend the supremacy of principles; 
while the very spirit and genius of American civiliza- 
tion lie in the transfer of devotion from persons to 
ideas—the characteristic mark of manhood, The old 
world theory of government is that of monarchy, the 
new world theory that of democracy. The one in- 
culcates loyalty to sovereigns: the other, fidelity to 
laws. In Europe, despite the gradual decay of faith 
in the divine right of kings, the patriot been 
merely the good subject, owing fealty to a person ; im 
America, the patriot is the lover of those great ideau 
with which his country is identified. 

Corresponding with these two theories of govern- 
ment we find two types of public virtue, each noble 
in iteelf, but differing asthe nobility of childhood 
differs from that of manhood. The European loyal- 
ist, devoted to his sovercign, fired with love for his 
person, and willing to sacrifice everything for him, 
although perhaps a rare character to-day, bas beem 
described with great power in several novels by Sir 
Walter Scott, who gives a tine picture of that passion- 
ate devotion and boundless self-sacrifice which dis- 
tinguished many followers of the Stuart dynasty. It 
is impossible not to admire such unselfishness as that 
of Redguuntlet, however mistakenly directed. Loy- 
alty to kings has made its heroes In the old world; 
but, like young Casabianca (for whom 1 could never 
help wishing u little more intelligence), they were 
heroes of the childish type. Of a different stamp is 
the American patriot, loving free ideas, and free in- 
stitutions because they embody free ideas. On ac- 
count of our rapid changes of administration, the 
American government cannot be so completely iden- 
tified with imlividuuls as to excite the peculiar en- 
thusiasm of the European loyalist; it is, in fact, little 
ench admin- 
istration for the time being represents. This 
tion between the government and the administration, 
the former being a political system, and the latter à 
number of officials appointed to apply it to affairs, is 

ar to every American, and prevents 
g that peculiar attachment to his 
rulers in which the love of country is almost wholly 
merged in the love of persons. In fact, the American 
can be truly loyal to his government only in the 
sense of being faithful to the ideas on which it rests. 
Justice to every individual of whatever race, color, 
sex, creed, or condition,—perfeet freedom of cach, 
provided the freedom of others is not infringed —a 
fair chance for all in the struggle for life,—in a word, 
reverence for human rights—is pre-eminently the 
American idea; and he is the true patriot, the genu 
ine American, who is willing to sacrifice everything 
for it. 

It is suid sometimes that abstractions can excite no 
love, no enthusiasm. But out of this devotion to 
ideas springs the very highest and grandest form of 
heroism, Beautiful indeed is the fervent, passionate 


{ 
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Joyaity of the Jacobite, rejoicing to die for his king 
but the deep devotion of the young American soldicr, 
the utterly unseltish enthusiasm of the intelligent 
martyr for humanity, is morally snbli Need 1 
mention names? On our own hearts they are en- 
ved, never to be erased while life endures; and 1 
will not wrong the many heroes, so sacredly remem- 
bered in our many homes, by naming the liunous few. 
Let their willing sacritice of life, offered out of calm, 
strong conviction of duty, be the shining proof of 
this great and universal truth,—that devotion to ideas 


de as much nobler than devotion to persons, as man- , 


hood is nobler than childhood. 
No man has ever left deep and lasting intluences 
behind him, exoept in virtue of his ideas, Unless 


these command his sincerest und most varnest efforts, | 


—aunless they correspond to the real wanta of his age, 
—he writes his name on water. His real historic in- 
Beenoce is the product of two factors,—the power of 
his ideas andthe power of his character; and the 
power of bis character shows itself in the earnestness, 
strength, and enthusiasm. hich he devotes him- 
self to his ideas, These two factors must be careful- 
ly distinguished by bim who would justly estimate 
the historic value of persons. Because mankind, as 
a whole, have remained in the state of childhood, and 
only here and ihere begin to come to man’s estate, they 
Tave failed to make this all-important distinction ; they 
cannot separata ideas trom persons, nor understand 
‘teat devotion to one is not devotiou to the other. 
The mau follows principles; the multitude fol- 
low not perceiving that the only way really to 
follow him is to follow, not him, but his principles, 
His real power, even over the multitude, lies in the 
ideas he represents and illustrates: but they, fusing 
together, as it were, the man and his ideas, and hence 
wegarding the two as mutually dependent, cannot 
@omprehend those who distinguish between them and 
free the idvas themselves trom the limitations of the 


man. 

Tt would be a serious mistake, however, to suppose 
ibat mankind can be permanently moved by the at- 
‘action of the mere person; itis the ideas én the 
person, whether they know it or not, that really 
move them. The influence of character itself, how- 
ever profound and permanent, is only a tribute from 
‘the world to universal moral qualities, existing to 
meme extent inall. The practical mischief of not 
distinguishing ides nnd qualities from the person 
himself consists in this, that the limitations of the 
latter are taken to be limitations of the former, and, 
sonsequently, that devotion to the one may become 
desertion of the other. If the philosopher, for in- 
mance, imperfectly comprehends the t truths to 
be proclaimed, then errors cling to the truths them- 
selves in the minds of his disciples, and become per- 
haps characteristic of a school. It was in this man- 
mer that the authority of Aristotle became at last the 

test obstruction in the advance of knowledge, 
and the first task of modern science, the first achieve- 
ment of Lord Bacon's great reform was, therefore, 
the destruction of Aristotle's overpowering prestige. 
"The failure to distinguish between persons and ideas 
‘eonverts discriminating listeners into blind disciples. 
As the human race develops, it must learn to make 
‘this essential distinction, and follow ideas for their 
ewn sake, not for the sake of any person, 

Here in America, at least, the shackles of leadership 
are falling off, and the manhood of humanity begins. 
"The Great Republic is founded avowedly on Ideas 
alone, and time only is wanting to harmonize the en- 
tire na; ional life with its political basis. Noone who 
Bins felt the power of Lhose little statuettes by Rogers, 
and thrilled in response to their deeper meaning, can 
doubt that, even in Art, a new era begins to dawn in 
which the inspiration of ideas shall create works of 
a higher type of beauty thin the world has yet known, 
The young white soldier with his fainting head on 
the freedman’s stalwart breust,—the sd, stern, deter- 
mined look on the negro's face, as with his strong 
arm he upholds the bleeding form of him who came 
to break the fetters of tbe slave, —is there no beauty 
there, decper than that which appeals to the outward 
eyer The pathos and the power come from the di- 
vine inspiration of the American idea, and prophesy, 
I believe, a great future for American art. The pro- 
eess of civilization. I repeat, is the education of human 
ity, and it depends in all its phases on the gradual 
transfer of devotion from persons to ideas, 

Ts this, indeed, a universal law, or must wc ex- 
eept,aa not covered by it, the great fact of religion? 
Must we hold that, however widely it may extend in 
other directions, it stops short of Christianity ? 

I believe that even bere we can make no excep- 
tion,—thal in the historical development of religion 
itacIf the natural and inevitable tendency is from per 
son to idea. He either declines to look, or is unable 
to see, who discerns not in the signs of the times the 
indications of a great religius change. The objec- 
tive point of religion, if l-may use the metaphor, ia 
shifting from the future to the present, from the next 
life to this life. "Thinking men are gradually coming 
to the conviction that theology can tell us nothing of 
the next life, and that, whatever it may be, that life 
must depend wholly upon the life on earth. The 
chief end of religion, therefore, is not the salvation of 
the soul from bell, but the perfecting of human char- 
acter and society on. earth. This great change in 
belief is going on quietly and almost imperceptibly 
‘all about us; and its cause I believe to be the might: 
influence of modern science in undermining the found. 
ations of dogmatism. But, whatever the cause, the 
change itself is rea); the intrinsic value of character 
for its own sake is more end more clearly perceived, 
and whatever tends to make character nobler and bet- 
‘ter becomes correspondingly more and more im- 

portant, 


not clear, then, that, if devotion to ideas pro- 
duces a higher type of*charueter and creates a purer 
state of society than devotion to persons, the tenden- 
cy from the latter to the former must grow more 
y day ¥ Without at all breaking the con- 
torical development, this tendency bis 
volved ont of Christianity a new and higher 
type of religion. From person to idea —trom Jesns 
himself to the Truth he more ur less perfectly pro- 
claimed.—that is the unmistakable line of progress, 
the 


as truths of vitalimport. _ 

It is clear that, the more these truths are felt and 
the better we comprehend their application. to life, 
the less can we bend the knee, even to Jesus himself, 


He becomes to us a friend,—a Master no longer. He 
may still be held one of the sweetest and noblest and 
divinest splrits of historical antiquity ; but men's re- 
lation to him is ceasing to be that of adoring, sub- 
missive, unquestioning dependents, and becoming 
that of admiring, yet discriminating listeners, There 
ia in this changed attitude towards him no deprecis- 
tion of Jesus, but only appreciation of Humanity. 
"The cleurer we comprehend the magnificent nature 
of Man, the less can we pay obeisance to particular 
Men; for this nature is in ourselves as well, and for- 
bids all voluntary prostration in the dust. The very 
same reverence for the soul itself that forbade Jesus 
to bow before Moses forbids us to how before Jesus; 
but in thus refusing allegiance to his person we only 
confessa profounder allegiance to his principles. 
His influence is no longer perverted to keeping us 
children, but helps to make us men; it feeds the 
fountain of a noble self-respect, and enables us for 
the first time to sympathize with his own most noble 
life. He who respects himself too highly to bend 
even before Jesus can alone begin to comprehend the 
truc greatness of that rare spirit; and I mean no par- 
adox at all, when I say that he is most truly in sym- 
pathy with Jesus whose spiritual life i& most com- 
pletely independent of him. 

For the sake of rendering more distinct the con- 
trast between devotion to persons and devotion to 
ideas, let me briefly sketch the theories of these two 
great faiths, and compare their practical results on 
Character. Christian Theology, properly so call 
teaches that the. human race, on account of Adam's 
transgression and the utter corruption of nature 
entailed by it on all hia. descendants, lie universally 
under the wrath of God, and bear the burden of his 
awful curse, which at death dings down to endless 
agony whoever has not had its crushing weight 
lifted from his shoulders by a Power outside himself. 
This Power outside himself is Jesus the Christ, the 
only “savior of Souls,” the incarnate God, the only 
being thatever lived in human form uncorrupted by 
the primeval sin, Ife alone can save from the hor- 
rors of everlasting hell: faith in him, dependence up- 
‘on him, and obedience to him, are the only condition 
of salvation. Without his aid, all men are devilish 
and given over to devils; he alone can rescue them 
in their helplessnesa. In support of this theology, 
besides numerous other texts, the words of Peter are 
habitually quoted from the book of Acts (4:12):— 
"Tis is the stone which was sel at nanght of you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. 
Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved. 

Faith in the personal Christ, therefore, as the in- 
carnate God who alone can save from hell, is the 


his Lond; and the highest Christian perfection con- 
sists in devout imitation of liim. This duty and its 
corresponding affections are enjoined with the ut. 
most clearness in tbe fourth gospel on all disciples 
Christ himself is the Life, the ‘Truth, and the Way, 
the parent vine from which the branches derive all 
their vitality. In the fnmous “Imitation of Christ,” 
by Thomas a Kempis, a work which, next to the 
Bible, has, we are told, passed through more editions 
than any other book, we find the same ideal ef Christ- 
ian duty held up, the same extinction of individual 
will required :—" It is a great matter to live in obe- 
dience, to be under a superior, and not to be at our 
own disposing. It is much safer to obey than to 
gorem, Go whither thou wilt, thou wilt find no rest 

ut in humble subjection under the government ofa 
superior. (Bk, 1,ch. 9). Jesus will be loved alone 
above all things. Thy Beloved is of that nature that 
he will have thy heart slone, and sit on his own 
throne as King, (Bk.2, cb. 7). My son, he that en- 
deavoreth to withdraw himself from obedience, 
withdiaweth himself from Grace. &c., &c." It would 
be easy to quote more to the same effect from this 
typical book of Thomas a Kempis, which, perhaps, 
more than any other utters the very heart of histor- 
ical Christianity; but this is sufficient. If anything 

plai that the very essence ofa living Ortho- 
doxy isabrolute submission to the will of Jesus, per- 
fect love for his person, undoubting faith in him aa 
the only Savior from hell. 

Now the practical effect of this theology in minds 
deeply impressed by it must, as both logic and actual 


observation prove, beas follows. First, a state of 
extreme terror is produced in the soul, by the con- 
templation of ite frightful peril, followed by a wild 
«nd frantic endeavor to “flee from the wrath to 
comc;" this is what is called “conviction of sin.” 
Afterwards comes the nstural reaction, a blind and 
helpless throwing of oneself at the feet of Jesus, as 
the “only and sufficient Savior ;” this is what is 
called "conversion." It is true, the overstrained 
mind, instead of being converted, sometimes gnes. 
crazy, Out of ily persons admitted into an Eng- 
lish Insane Asylum by Dr. Maudsley, seven were 
directly or indirectly the victims of the Christism 
theology; two of them went mad immediately after 
hearing violent revival sermons, These cases are, 
of course, comparatively rare, But the effect om 
character, even when madness is not produced, is too 
often pernicious. If simple attachment to Jesus, and- 
faith in bis power to save the soul without its own 
exertions, are made the one essential thing, the im- 
portance of a vigorous will acting independently ac- 
cording to true moral relations in life is fearfully un- 
derrated ; and a tendency, at least, must exist to be- 
come careless of these relitionx, The value of indi- 
viduality, of a true independence of chameter, must 
be greatly lessened ; and, ns a fact, individual charac- 
ter is often regarded ux of secondary moment. Thus 
devotion to the mere. person of Jesus, although per 
fectly sincere, may le, and sometimes is a serious 
detriment to charucter. He who cannot easily sup- 
ly illustrations of this fact in bis own mind, muste 
ve had a small experience of men in general snd. 
of chureh-members in particular. Of the better ef- 
fects on character produced by this devotion to the 
person of dem, T will speak, by und by. But if, 
when this complete self-suriender to the will of Je- 
sus is realized in practice, the c icter is thereby, 
improved, the improvement is manifestly owing, not- 
to the disciple's own independent virtue, but tothe 
fact that the commands of his master happen to be. 
what they are. If they had been different, the same 
obedience to them must have produced deterioration, 
not improvement. Hence the conclusion cannot be. 
avoided, that, whatever other good effects on charac: 
Ter are wrought by devotion to the person of jesus. 
and absolute submission to his will, they rendera 
fiance and manly independence impossible, 
Well says the grent Goethe, that this world “ hus few 
s and many echoes.” 

With the Christian theology and its practical re- 
sults, let us compare what, to avoid offensive party 
names, I will simply call spiritual Theism. Accord- 
ing to this, the mysterious Origin of All Being, im- 
manent throughout the entire universe, has laid no 
curse on any purt of the uniyerse, least of all on Man, 
its noblest evolution. All that we can ever learn of 
the great Mystery we name God, is offered to us in. 
the system of universal Nature; ‘and if any part of 
this deserves to be called God-like or divine, it is. 
human nature itself. If thought, will, and affection 
are indeed the highest. ifestation of the one Foros 
which fills all Time and Space, then lor thepro- 
foundest revelation of thia Force we must go where 
alone thought, md affection are immediately 
made known to us—in our own souls. In some in- 
comprehensible way, the soul is in its depths one 
with this universal, omnipresent, all pervading life 
and in its highest. purest experiences it becomes im 


‘The laws of 

human development are the laws of God; the secret 
ces 1 "The floods 
of life which perpetually well upwards irom the 


depths of the soul, and appear on its surface as the 
innumerable waves of consciousness, are the constant. 
manifestations of the highest form of Force we know; 
and surely it is no dogmatic arrogance, no shallow 
assertion of presumptuous conceit, to say that our 
deepest and truest knowledge of this one universal 
Force must come from within. This is what is 
meant by the immanence of God in the soul; and 
when Christians announce the amazing and solitury- 
miracle of his incurnulien in Jesus, we would an- 
nounce the more amazing and perpetual Aw of his 
incarnation in Humanity. If a Power anywhere ex- 
ists which we are justified in calling by the great. 
name of God, then fur us it must pre-eminently exi & 
in the depths of our own souls; and the truest wor- 
ship of it must consist in. recerence for moral being, 
obedience to ite lawn, und development of tle powers. 
Every soul stands us near 10 God as every other; and- 
its most sincere and pure religion lies in working oub. 
independently its individual character, and thus ful- 
filling its higifest nature. All help, comfort, inspira- 
tion flow through the nntuml channels of our own 
faculties—come to us from within; and he is most 
truly dependent upon God who in his outward and 
inward life is most completely independent of his 
fellows. Herein consists all religion that is not 
folly, or worse,—the finding of the Divine in iteclf by 
the privute soul, and the putting of it forth into ihe 
world in the beauty of living character, 

The practical efect of this view of relizion, msking 
character, as it does, the cl hd of ail human e 
must be self-evident; it must dircetly tend to foster 
independence both of thought and action, und thus 
realize that intelligent self-contro] which is the first 
condition of high character. The thinker, as such, 
can have but one passion—the passion for truth; and 
in pursuit of spiritual truth he will rest satisfied with 
first-hand conclusions alone Hence the words of 
Jesus will come to him with no authority but the in: 
Winsic authority of his ideas; the intlüence of bi 
person, life, and character, so far as truth alone is 
concerned, must go for nothing. But so far as bis 
influence tends to strengthen and deepen the loce of 
truth, it is, and will forever be, a great and vita! in- 
spiration. So also with regaid to action, The great 
soul cannot act with reference to any example,—can- 


not loWCr itself to be an imitator; it must always ap- 
"ply with independence its own ideas of right to each 
rticular case of duty, and decide upon the true and 
ideal course irrespective of the decisions of any other. 
-The lawful intluence of the example of Jesus cannot 
extend beyond intensifying the love of right, and 
mast stop short of convincing us that any particular 
section ia right. In other words, the power of bis 
person becomes oppressive and despotic, if it does 
more than to increase independent devotion to hi» 
ideas. The practical effect on character, therefore, 
of pure Theism is to develop a robust and hardy 
independence, both of thought «nd action, and thus, 
aaa I conceive, to lay the only possible foundation for 
character that deserves the epithet noble. 

Between historical Christianity and spiritual 
‘Theism, which are bused respectively on devotion to 
the person of Jesus, and devotion to universal ideas, 
there ig a feeble attempt at a co ise between 
them, the so-called "Liberal Christianity. 
entitled “ Ecce Homo,” which not long ago 

"much notice exactly represents the attitude of th 
reral Christian" secis,&0 faras expressed in their organ- 
izations, and falls into precisely the same contnulic: 


Tbe book | 


“tion. Onthe one hand, it declares Jesus to bea | 
divinely appointed luw-giver for the entire Christian ` 


community ; yet, on the other hand, it declares that 
‘every Christian must be a lin to himelf. There is 
sere a very plain contradiction; and I ean conceive 
of but one method of attempting to aphia it away, 
“It may be said that Jesus, in laying down the law 
rthat is to bind bis followers, simply enjoined upon 
a them obedience to their own inward law. But the 
mistake lies in supposing that he had any authority 
-40 muke this injunction, a a lawgiver. To do so 


would be to issuc the irrational edict—*1 command 


ui 
s walueless the 

pructical weakness of the Liberal Christian sects; 
Gahey all wwert, in the same breath, the authority of 
~the Lond Jesus and perfect frecdom of thought and 
conscience. Between these men must chovse; and 
240 see them clinging to both is as humiliating av it is 


„ludicrous. From devout extinction of character at 
‘athe feet of Jesus to a more truly devout 
sof it on our own feet,—that is the lineof march which 


Fhumanity pursues; and if it balta at intermediate 
‘point, it is simply a bivounc for the night. With the 
adawn of day it will break camp, and move on. 
It is, notwithstanding, perfectly true that the sub- 
missive, meek, sclf-sacrificing devotion to the person 
of Jesus which has been the inspinition of historical 
^ Christianity creates a type of heroisin, a form of 
eharicter, which bas its own peculiar beauty. Some 
of the Catholic saints, St. Francis of Assisi in es- 
ial, and some of the Jesuit missionaries, as St. 
Xavier, were prodigies of self-humiliation 
nand self-sucrifice for the sake of Jesus. Or, to come 


be it fram me to depreciate it. The tender grace 
aml lovelinese of character it creates, however, is like 
“the smooth and rounded cheek of ebildhood, fair in 
ity wason, but destined, if nature has its course, to 
develop into the bearded face of manhood. In vain 
»are the innocence and obedience of the child held up 
nas the ideal character of the man. Virtue must take 
the pluce of innocence, Independence must take the 
» place of obedience. Not fond affection for Jesus, or 
meek submission to his yoke, is the highest inspira- 
tion of adult men and women, but rather a deep and 
9 burning nnd uneelfish devotion to the great principles 
which make cach true soul the master of itself, 
Never shall we come up to the full stature of buman- 
ity, until we glow with enthusiasm for idess, and 
minke these the deep fountain-hend of self-sacrificing 
and universal love Tor Man. 
————— à —ÀÀ———ÀÀ 


INGS AND COURTINGS. 


ŅFrom the “Miscellaneous Works of William Hazlitt,” Vol. 
3, pp. 177-181.] 


As kings huve the sagacity of pride, conrtiers have 
the cunning of fear. “They watch theirown behavior 
-and that of others with breathless apprebension, and 
move umilst the artificial forms of court-ctiquette as 
if the leust error must be fata] to them. Their sense 
fof personal pride is heightened. by servility: every 
faculty is Wand up to flatter the vanity and preju- 
dices of their superiors, 
ntes painted à portrait in crayons of Queen 
Charlotte on her firsturrival in this country, the king, 
l hy a train of attendants, went to look at it. 


think it is like, very lik ‘buzz of admiration in- 
stantly filled the room; snd the old Duchess of 
Northumberland, going up to the artist, and tapping 
him fmiliarly on the shoulder, said, "Remember, Mr. 
s lam to have the first copy!" On another 
sion, when the Queen had sat for her portrait, 
«ne of the maids of honor, coming into thc room, 
courtesicd to the reflection in the glasa, affecting to 
mistake it for the Queen, The picture was, you may 
be mure, a finttering likeness. 

In the memoirs of Count Grammont it is related of 


Louis XIV. that, having a dispute at chess with one 
of his courtiers, no one. present would 
ion. “ id lie, “here comes Count uilton, he 
shall decide which of us is in the right." "Your 
'd the Count, without 

K dela 


till he saw the s 
your Majesty suppose that, if you were in the 
all these noblemen would stand by and say 


first; but 
take their he measure: the nobleiian, he 
found it quite imp "first rose on tiptoe. 
then crouched down, now shrugged up bis shoulders 
to the right, then twisted his body to the lefi. Af- 
terwards his friend asking hiin the reason of these 


ive un opin- ; 


unaccountable gesticnlations, he replied—"l could, 


mot tell whether the king wisbed me to be taller or 


shorter than himself; and all the time 1 was making ; 
those odd movements, | was watching his counte- | 


nauce to see what I ought to do.” 

It such isthe exquisite plinbility 
court in trifles like these, what must be their indepen- 
dence of spirit and disinterested integrity in qi 
of pesce and war, that involve the rights of sovereigns 
or the liberties of the people! It has been su ved 
(and not without reason) that the difficulty of trust- 
ing to the professions of those who surround them, 
is one circumstance that renders kings such expert 
physiognomists, the language of the countenunce be- 
ing the only one they huve left to decipher the 


! ngninst the rising 


thoughts of others; and the very disguises which are | 


pnictised to prevent the 
appearing in the face on 
and discriminating obse 


emotions of the mind from | 
render them more acute | 


| 
Tt is the same insincerity and tear of giving offence 


by candor and plain-speaking in their immediate de- 
pendenta, that makes king gowips and inquisitive: 
hey lave no way of ascerinining the opiuions of 


-others but by getting them up into s corner, aud ex- 


torting the commonest iafurmation from them, picce- 
meal, by endless, teasing. tiresome questions and 
Croesexamination. The walls of a palace, like those 
of aconveut, are the favored ubode of scandal and tit- 
Ue-tattle. The inhabitants of both are equally shut 


ont from the common privileges and common incidents | 


of bumanity, and whatever relates tothe everyday 
world about us has to them the nir of romance, The 
desire which the most meritorious princes have shown 
to acquire information on matters of fact rather than 
of opinion is partly because their prejudices will not 
suffer them to exercise their understanding freely on 
the most important speculative questions, partly from 
their Jealousy of being dictated to on uny point that 
admits of a question; ss, on the other hand, the de- 
sire which the sovereigns of northern and uncultivated 
kingdoms have shown to become acquainted with the 
arts und elegances of life in southern nations Is evi- 
dently owing to their natural jealousy of the advan- 

es of civilization over barbarism. From the prin- 
ciple here stated, Peter the Great visited this country, 
and worked in our dock-yards as a common ship- 
wright. To the same source may be traced the curi- 
faa of the Duchess of Oldenburgh to sec a beef-steak 
cooked, to take a peep into Mr. Meaux's great brew- 
ing-vat and to hear Mr. Whitbread speak ! 

The common regal character ig, then, the reverse 
of what itought tobe. It is the purely personal, oc- 
cupicd with its own petty feelings, prejudices, and 
pursuits; whereas it ought to be the purely philo- 
sophical, exempt from all personal considerations, 
and contemplating itself only in its general and para- 
mount relation to the State. This is the reason why 
there have been so few great kings. They want the 
power of abstraction; snd their situations are neces- 
sarily at variance with their duties in this respect 
for everything forces them to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon themselves, and to consider their rank and 


privileges in connection with their private advantage, | 


rather than with public good. This is but natural. 
It is easier to employ the power they possess in pam- 
pering their own peret and passicns, than to wield 
it for the benefit of a great empire. They sec well 
enough how the community is made for them, not so 
well how they are made fur the community. Not 
knowing how to act as stewards for their trust, 
they set up for heirs to the estate, and waste it at their 
pleasure. Without aspiring to reign as kings, they 
are content to live as sponges upon royalty. A great 
king ough} to be the ereatest philosopher and the 
truest patriot in his dominions: hereditary kings 
be but common mortals. Itis not that the; 
equal to other men, but to be equal to their rank as 
kings they ought to be more thun men. Their pow- 
er is equal to that of the whole commi: 
wisdom and virtue ought to keep pace with their 
we But in ordinary cases, the height to. which 
they are raised. instead of enlarging their views or 
ennobling their sentiments, makes them giddy 
vanity and ready to look down on the world which 
is subjected to their power, us the plaything of their 
will They regard men crawling on the face of the 
carth as we de the insects that cross our path, and 
ommon drama of human life as a firntor- 
rini exhibition got up for their amusement. There 
is no sympathy between kings and their subjects, ex- 
cept in a con: tional monarchy like ours, through. 
the medium of Lords und Commons, Take away 
that check upon their ambition and rapacity, and 
their pretensions become ns monstrous ns they are 
ridiculous. Without the common feelings of human- 
ity in their own breasts, they have no regard for them 
in their aggregate amount and accumulating force. 
Beginning in contempt of the people, they would 


their | 


881 


crush and tmmple upon all power but their owm- 
‘They consider the claims of justice and compassion as 
impertinent interferences with the royal pre- 
"They eie the millions of slaves whom 

to the foot of the throne; and they 
ate what they despise. They will sacrifice a 
kingdom fora caprice, and mankind fora bauble. 
Weighed in the scales of their pride, the meanest 
hinge become of the greatest importance: weighed 
in the balance of reason, the universe is nothing te 
them. Itist weening, aggravated, intolerable 
sense of swelling pride and ungovernable self-will, 
that sometimes disonlers their imnginations ; as it is 
their blind fatuity and insensibility to all beyond 
themselves thut, transmitted through successive gen- 
emtions and confirmed by remi] intermarriage, in time 
them idiots. W 


es 
ike Ferdinand VII, who can hardly gabble out his 
words like n human being, more imbecile than a wo- 
man, more hypocritical than a priest, decked and 
dandled in the long robea and swaddling clothes of 
Legitimacy, lullabied to rest with the dreams of su- 
pei 


ition, drunk with the patriot-blood of his coun- 
„and Janene, the thunders of his coward-arm 
liberties of a New World, while be 
claims the style and title of Image of the Divinity, we 
may laugh or weep, bnt there is nothing to wonder 
at. Tyrants forego all respect for humanity in pro- 
portion us they are beneath it. Taught to believe 
themselves of a different species, they really become 
so, lose their participation with their kind, and, is 
mimicking the God, dwindle into the brute. 


 Wisicts from the People, — 


(EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 
sae = 
—" Enclosed please find twenty dollars, and send 
a copy of Tug INpex to each address below. I have 
read your paper for the year past with so much sal- 
vation of soul to myself, thut I have been anxious 
others should receive a like benefit; butin my ef- 
forta L have to run the gauntlet of the prayers, ex- 
hortations, sud expostulations of the Orthodox fra- 
ternity to their followers to withstand an audacious 
attempt to disseminate infidel publications. One 
very worthy Deacon felt constrained to make the 
ve statement that à bundle of those papers, Tam 
DPX, were sent to hiv neighbor's house, Phe mau'e 
wife implored her husband not to open them; but 
he regretted to say, the advice was not heeded, an 
they were opened, the fire broke out, TH INDEX 
was ere is herea class of religionists whe 
habitually meet for self-nbasement, proclaiming them- 
selves to one another the vilest of beings, while say- 
ing to others in their demeanor—'T am holier thas 
thou'—detracting and vilifying this world, yet con- 
triving to enjoy with the worst of us, and exerting aa 
influence that hus made the religious heavens of this 
region as brass over our and its earth as irom 
under our fect. Still I despair not, but hope and 
trust that these few copies of your paper may be the 
fire pattcringe of that shower which shall ere long 
clothe these Orthodox fields with verdure and make 
this wilderness of superstiti 


——"I am anxious to preserve all the numbers for 
the purpose of binding, and with the above 
tione bave done so. The first volume I have already 
bound. Will you please look into the matter abd 
have the trouble, wherever it is, remedied, and for- 
ward the missing numbers.” 


—"A friend of mine subscribed for Tax INDEX 
for me for three months. The time has now expired. 


| Please stop the paper. I do not agree with your Free 


Religious views, and do not want your paper.” 


—"“It scema the West must furnish the truth ne- 
cessary to ventilate and disinfect decaying Christian- 
ity.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst DNDRFEXDENT Socerr.—The regular meetings of 
this Society will be held forthe provont in GxmxAx Hair, Bt. 
Clair St, on Bunday evenings, at 7% o'clock. The public are 
invited to attend. 
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BECEIVED, 


JOURNAL OF ReseAucuns into THR NATURAL Miroir aws 
Grotoor of the Countries Visited during the Voyage of H. 
M. S, Beagle round the World, under the cominand of Capt. 
Pira Ror, R. N. By Crantes Danwin, M. A., F, R. $., Au 
thor of “Urizin of Specles," atc. New Edition. New Yor! 
D. APPLETON AND CoxPany, MD & 651 Broadway. 1871. 
tamo. pp. 519. Price $2.00, 

Aw Emir ox Minaciee. By Davin Hun. Printed and Pub- 
Mehed by Avsrrs & Co., 17, Jobneon's Court, Fleet Street, 
S.C. London. pp. 30. 

Born Srpxs; on, Gov's anp me Davis's Proragts, A"Long 
Range" Di-cussion on the Comparativo Merits of Ancient. 
Prophets und. Modern Modiums, betwoen Moses HULL and 
Rev. J. F, McLars, Baltimore: Published by the Cosmopol- 
Stan Pubilshlug Co., No. 106 West Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
Md. 1871, pp. — 

Tux Mowrurr Visrrom. Devoted to educational Interests and 
Gcneral Literature. October, 1871, Norfolk, Vi 
tax Boox axp Jom Par, 56 & 58 Roanoke Ave. 
‘Year. 
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TEE INDEX 


OCTOBER 21. 1871. 


Ths Editor of Tux Invex doss not hold himself responaible 
for the opinions of correspondenta or contributors. Its columns 
"are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
a general purpose. 

No notice willbe taken af anonymous communications. 


9 For Special Notices Kee eighth page. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Carreras $100,000. k 

No aubscription is payable until $80,000 shall bave been 
enbscribed: and then only ten (10) per cent. will be payabl 
snnualy. No indebtedness cau be incurred In any current 
gear by the Anvociation beyond ten (10) per cent, of the stock 
‘at that time actually subscribed. Subscriptions are respect- 
Saliy solicited from all friends of Free Religion. 
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“BUT THE LORD WAS NOT IN THE FIRE.” 


What could ever strike dumb the mouth 
of man, if oot the awful doom of Chicago? 
The proudest city of the West swallowed up 
in a night, by such a sea of fire as never before 
on this continent surged over human homes! 
What a wilderness of woe made at one stroke 
in the very garden of plenty and peace! 
Tmagination is aghast at such mountainous 
misery, and turns away from the scene sick 
and faint. 

Is there no pity in the heart of God for the 
agonies of mankind? Can he look on in 
apathy while a whole city, full of helpless 
men, women, and children, is convulsed with 
terror and pain? What becomes, in auch a 
moment, of all our cherished faith in his 
Fatherhood? Where has He vanished who 
lets not a sparrow fall to the ground with- 
out his care? Must we bid good-by forever 
to the swect dream of a Divine Benignity that 
laps a universe in love, and heals each bro- 
ken and bleeding heart with the balm of an 
infinite compassion? Must our childish 
prayers of trust and tender confidence, lisped 
at our mothers’ knees, be turned into the 
mute despair, the bitterness too intense for 
words, of a manhood undeceived? Is that 
the lesson ?- And must we learn it? 

Say what we will, such thoughts are stir- 
ring in millions of minds to-day. The 
churches preach aud pray in vain. Let us 
have done withshams. The prayers for rain 
that all day long on that awful Sunday went 
up from affrighted thousands—the wild, pas- 
sionate, agonized supplications for the bless- 
ed storm-clouds of heaven that then, if ever, 
burst forth from hearts sincere,—what did 
they avail? Not till the dread Destroyer 
had glutted himeelf with ruin, and licked up 
with fiery tongue the blood of the victim till 
he could lick no more, were the windows of 
heaven opened and the floods poured down. 
The inflexible laws of Nature must hold their 
course, unhurried, unretarded, though the 
whole human race had knelt together on the 
hot, dusty ground, to pour forth from white 
lips one long, frantic, piercing wail of terri- 
fied entreaty. Onward must roll the great 
wheels of Nature's universal mechanism, 
hard as steel, resistless as fate, deaf aa the 
grave. 

Brothers! this is the reality. If we can 
find no God in it, we sball find none out of 
it. If human will or wish or ery rises up 
against the uniformity and changelessness of 
natural law,—if this only is praying,—then 
there is no God that *heareth prayer." The 
heart of humanity is wounded and bleeds, 
because of increasing knowledge that the 
God of the churches is a dream of the past. 
Tt has not',learned faith in the God that is 
real—the God that is the unity and the beau- 
ty and the benignity of Nature itself, the 
God that could not without suicide invert its 
order or disturb its harmony at human call. 
This terrible burden of human misery that 
so appals our hearts, and perhaps breaks 
them, is a part of Nature. We must bear 
it as best we may. Prayer saves us from 
none of it. But we are false to Nature, if 
we bear it ignobly. It is our business so to 
live, or so to die, that the highest or spiritual 
laws of Nature shall be utterly fulfilled in our 
own being. It is our chief wisdom to make 
all the experiences and lessons of life, all its 
haps and misbaps whether to ourselves or to 
others, a process of perpetual education into 
a grander humanity. Until we thus identify 


our own wills with the great will of Nature, 
and accept its perfect law as also our own 
dearest end and aim, we shall find no God in 
Nature or in life, and, if we have lost faith 
in the God of the churches, we shall find no 
God at all. Butif we do thus unite ourselves 
to the system of Nature as part and parcel of 
it, seeking only to reflect its vast harmony in 
our little lives, then all our human experience 
becomes lit up from within, and the Great 
Spirit of Nature fills us with a peace that is 
victory itself, Then we pray for nothing, 
but bear everything, subduing it to our own 
growth in all that ia most highly human. 

Itis by these ideas that we escape the 
staggerlng, crushing weight of such an event 
as has just darkened theland. To the Chriat- 
ian it is an inscrutable, terrible, and terrify- 
ing visitation of God, to be submitted to, but 
not understood. To us, it is part of Na- 
ture’s divine process of educating mankind. 
Only by such catastrophes is the world 
taught wisdom, strength, charity, Out of 
this disaster men will pluck precaution, fore- 
sight, and, above all, a deeper and tenderer 
sympathy for their kind. Chicago’s suffer- 
ing brings suffering to the whole nation, and 
the bonds of human brotherhood have been 
knit by it already as never before. The 
great ery of pity and sorrow that went up 
from this people when the awful news was 
heard,—the swift, heartfelt offers and acts of 
aid that poured in upon the city wailing in 
its own ashes,—the sentiment of our common 
humanity that welled up in every heart, and 
brought a nation to their feet as with one 
accord in eagerness to mitigate and rescue, 
—is there no God in all this? Only thus 
have men ever learned the highest virtues of 
humanity. 

"We do not say that God purposed this 
terrific calamity to Chicago in order to teach 
the rest of us the virtues we lack—far from 
it. We leave it to the clergy to prate about 
God's purposes. But we see that such dis- 
asters do teach mankind more wisdom and 
virtue than they would ever learn without 
them. We take the fact as it stands, as a 
part of Nature’s most stern but salutary tui- 
tion—one of the hard bruises by which infaut 
man is taught to use his faculties to more 
and better effect, and without which he 
would learn nothing. 

1f, then, as we believe, there is in Nature 
an immanent, Divine Intelligence, aiming at 
the education of man as part of the higher 
evolution of the universe, even such horrible 
catastrophes as thie, notwithstanding the un- 
heeded prayers and frantic cries of the mul- 
titudes that suffer, have no power to shake 
our confidence in his goodness. Man must 
learn to be a law to himself; he must first 
learn to heed the laws of Nature under which 
he lives—learn wisdom by his mistakes, fore- 
sight by his own miseries, and pity by the 
sight of the miseries of others. Pain we see 
to be a necessary part of every experience 
that shall develop a larger manhood in the 
individual and the race; and if a large de 
velopment of humanity is an object dear to 
Nuture, we see that the existence of pain is 
not in itself a disproof of her beneficence. 
Pain is the price of knowledge, of virtue, of 
all that is of permanent value; and the inex- 
orability of natural law, forbidding all hope 
to escape pain by unwise and useless prayers, 
is ut least consistent with the higher idea of 
God that is born of Free Religion. 


In the old Hebrew Scriptures there is no- 
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thing Ore grand than the story of Elijah in * 


the wilderness:—“And he said, Go forth, 
and stand upon the mount before the Lord. 
And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; 
but the Lord was not in the wind. And af- 
ter the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. And after the 
earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in 
the fire. Aud after the fire a still, small 
voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard it, 
that he wrapped his face in his mantle, aud 
‘went out, and stood in the entering-in of the 
cave.” 


“But the Lord was not in the Fire!” So 
teaches the Bible. So echoes, in to-day’s 
agony and despair, many and many a break- 
ing human heart. But, with all the strength 
and energy of our soul, we must stand up 
and say—Gop wasiN THE Fire. The “still, 
small voice” could alone testify of him to the 
Hebrew prophet; but the higher faith of to- 
day hears him also in the wind, and feels him 
in the earthquake, and sees him in the fire. 
He is here and now—else never and nowhere. 
The flames that shot high into the skies 
above Chicago's blazing steeples, and ran 
like molten lightning over her new-paved 
streets, and roared like a tempest over her 
stately warehouses, her monstrous elevators, 
her happy homes, and wrapped in winding- 
sheets of fire the poor victims of such a con- 
flagration as never before wrung the people's 
heart,—yes, God was there, or nowhere! 
All the pain and horror of that unutterable 
night were his doing; for his doing is Na- 
ture’s doing, and Nature’s doing is the en- 
forcement of inexorable law. Prayers were 
powerless to stop the flames, But a bucket- 
fal of water at the start would have stopped 
them, and the reason why they were not 
stopped at the start was, not because God 
was cruel or Nature bloody-minded, but be- 
osuse—the bucketful of water was not there. 
If the fire had gone out without cause or 
reason, ite extinguishment would have been 
a miracle—tbat is, the demonstration of 
atheism. Nothing but that—nothing but 
the overthrow of all cause and effect— 
ean disprove the God whose law is the 
eternally unbroken law of Nature. But 
the exorable God—the God preached by the 
churches as a granter of prayers for rain—was, 
for thousands who know what prayers for 
rain went up that Sunday all over the land, 
burned upin the great Chicago fire. He 
was an idol, powerless to aid. Nature knows 
bim not; and man will yet forget him. 

But the God that is at once the law and 
the life of this vast universe speaks out of 
the billowy flames of the ruthless conflagra- 
tion, with tones as audible as the “still, small 
voice” that in the legend made the Hebrew 
prophet veil his face in awe. He commands 
men to build their cities better, to invent 
mightier fire-eugines, to put no kerosene 
lamps in stables within reach of cows’ hoofs, 
—in a word, to trust to natural precautions 
and natural protections, to put no faith in 
idle prayers. He commands the rich, by a 
lesson ao terrible that it cannot be forgotten, 
to make common cause with the poor, and 
to provide them better dwellings than piles 
of tinder ready to flash into flame at the fall- 
ing of a spark. He commands rich and poor 
alike to see that they have but one common 
interest—that the woe of one is the woe of 
all—that the beggar and the millionaire are 


members of one family, each suffering with 
the other. He commands the prosperous to 
fly to the rescue of the homeless, the naked, 
the starving; and it is with pride and joy 
that we see now how well the world is obey- 
ing thia command. 


He who hears and heeds these divine tones 
will need no words of ours to show him that 
God was in the Fire. 

— 
FUNEREAL. 


Tn the funereal customs of our ancestors in 
England, the bier, we are told by Jeaffreson 
in his “Book about the Clergy,” was some- 
times “preceded by an open chariot which 
displayed to spectators the ‘lively effigy,’ a 
waxen image of the individual whose corpo- 
real remains were being thus taken sumptu- 
ously to the tomb.” 

So I have beheld sects which, having cher- 
ished a creed while in ita youth and vigor, 
have not been wise to part with it after it 
had died of old age, but have thenceforth 
gone perpetually in funereal procession, en- 
cumbered with the dead body, but following 
ita waxen image in a chariot. 

Lecky says in his “History of Rational- 
ism :”—We find the phraseology, the cere- 
monies, the formularies, the external aspect. 
of some phase of belief that bas long since 
perished, connected with a aystem that has 
been created by the wants and is thrilling 
with the life of modern civilization. They 
resemble those images of departed ancestors, 
which, it is said, the ancient’ Ethiopians 
were accustomed to paint upon their bodies, 
as if to preserve the pleasing illusion that 
those could not be really dead whose linea- 
ments were still visible among them, and 
were still associated with life. But modern 
physiology bas decided that such clogging 
of the pores of the skin with the painted im- 
ages of the dead is hurtful to the health of 
the living.” 

John Stuart Mill hinta, perhaps, at the real 
cause of this funereal habit of theology, when 
he says of the present age that it is one 
“which has been described as ‘destitute of 
faith but terrified at scepticism’—in which 
people feel.sure, not so much that their opin- 
ions are true, as that they should not know 
what to do without them.” 


3. V. B. 
— ÀÀ—— 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 


Some remarks were made in these columns 
last week on the need of a more direct appli- 
cation of religion to the affairs of this world, 
if religion is to continue to hold its place as 
a sovereign power iu human thought and 
conduct. That article closed with the state- 
ment that the religious sentiment and religi- 
ous method, in order to meet the changes 
demanded of society, must be brought into 
harmonious relations with this fundamental 
principle,—that the world in both its phys- 
ical and moral features is the subject of law, 
and that its law can be discovered by human 
intelligence and obeyed and co-operated with 
by the human will. Something, perhaps, may 
be advantageously added in regard to the 
practical workings of religion when it shall 
come to be organized on the basis of this 
principle. 

Heretofore religion, especially in Christ- 
endom, has been organized on a basis of 
supernaturalism. The Divinity it bas re- 
cognized has not been so much the inspiring 
and sustaining energy of law, as a power that 


over-rides and annuls law. It har looked 
for its divine revelation, not so much in the 
orderly processes of Nature and of human in- 
télligence, as in those mysterious phenome- 
na that seem now aud then to have inter- 
rupted Nature's order and to have baffled 
human reason. Hence religion has become 
very generally connected with speculative 
and superstitious opinions and mystical cere- 
monies of worship. It has indulged in 
dreams and visions of future bliss, while it 
has neglected and despised the resources of 
the world that now is. It has regarded it 
self, indeed, as in natural conflict with this 
world, and has organized its forces with s 
view of conquering and destroying the pow- 
er of “the world” rather than of reforming 
and elevating it. 

Butthe practicability of any such process 
as this begins to be very apparent to the 
sagacious iutellect of this age. There ate 
sigus that the leaders in religious organiza- 
tion, even in the limits of orthodoxy, are 
awaking to their mistake. The process will 
be slow, but the thorough awakening must 
come in time. There will be resistance; but 
the new principles and method, resting on 
the revelations of natural intelligence and 
law rather than on faith in supernatural in- 
teryention, must ultimately conquer. The 
monkish principle of seclusion, of separation 
from the stirring life of mankind, of setting 
religion in opposition to the world, has been 
proved a failure, It makes an artificial 
world, conjures up an artificial antagonism, 
and attempts to reconcile by an artificial 
theory what God bas never put asunder, 
Instead of asking that her devotees may be 
taken out of the world as if they were too holy 
for its rough every-day work, religion will 
come to demand that they penetrate more 
amd more into the world,—that they lenrm 
more of its secret ways and forces, discover 
more of its mysteries, discern its laws, uscor- 
tain its need, acquaint themselves with ita 
resources,—and so beable to impart clearer 
knowledge of the divine intention as cx- 
pressed in the practical working relations of 
matter aud mind, and to iuculeate a more 
rational and faithful obedience to divine law 
in all the offices of life. It is in this way 
that religion must to-day meet the great 
problems of social weal and woe which con- 
front us, if she wonld successfully solve 
them. She must take and hold her natural 
place in the world by bringing to the world’s 
evils a natural solution and remedy. She 
must be not merely a prophet, pointing for 
ward to a land of promise (which has been 
too exclusively her attitude in the past), bug 
a worker, girded for daily service, and mak- 
ing her prophecy sure by the solid practical 
rationality of ber present labor. 


And when religion shall come in thia mien, 
the whole world, with all its departments, 
will be opened to her as her rightful do- 
main. She willapproach the manifold social 
problems of mankind, not as an intruder 
trying to impose some pet method of ber own 
with which humanity has no natural affinity, 
not as a usurper bringing some foreign Jaw 
to fasten as,a yoke on the rebellious neck of 
the race, but as the discoverer and enforcer 
of the law which is nativeto humanity itself, 
and under which human beings, individual- 
ly and collectively, may most effectively de- 
velop their own proper capacities for truth 
and virtue. Social science will then be seen 
to be no enemy to religion, but in friendly 
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alliance with her; not a robber climbing up į 
some other way to let her flock out of the | 
old fold, but a timely handmaiden to help ; 
lead the flock into new pastnres. 

Under this head of social science, religion 
will recognize, not only the obligations, but 
the rights of the body, Thenatural laws of 
physical and mental health, to which moral : 
health ia closely allied, the scientific discov- 
eries which show us how to care for our | 
bodies and to regulate their various func- 
tions, the demand that our physical natures 
make for pure air and sunshine, for room | 
and cleanliness and proper food and exercise 
—all these religion, rightly understood, will 
recognize and will re-enforce with a divine 
sanction. Acting on the principle that n: 
ural law is the expreasion of the divine in- 
tention and indicates the pathway of divine 
providence, she will apply herself especially 
to the prevention of many of the sovial evils 
“that affliet mankind. She will strive to ad- 
just the conflict between capital and labor 
by giving to each a fair share of the profits 
of their joint enterprise, so that each shall 
“have the stimulus it needs for continued ex- 
"ertion, and the laborer as the capitalist all 
possible opportunity for culture and advance- 
ment. She will take marriage and lift it up 
‘from the low plane of mere social conve- 
nience, to which it is now too much de- 
"graded, out of the earth and mire of animal 
passion illegal or legalized, and make it one 
of her most helpful and holy sacramenta. Im- 
purity and licentiousness will flee from her 
approach, when she can reclaim as subject 
to divine law a province of human nature 

"long abandoned to natural instinct alone. 

“Temperance shall flow from her hands; when 

she shall lay them upon appetite with the 
claim that this too is a divine gift and under 

“the restraint of serving some divine inten- 
tion, Trade shall be purified from fraud, 
politics from corruption, material enterprises 
from their tendency to materialize character 
and life, when religion, instead of declaring 
war upon them, shall recognize them as her 
agents set to do her tasks in promoting hu- 
man welfare. The home, freely open to her 
access, not as to an austere and solemn 

“priest, but as if she were the most cheerful 
and welcome member of it, shall become her 
choicest sanctuary; and all buman life, 
brought under her sway, shall become a 
sweet and fresh surprise of native virtue and 
gladness every day, because every day it will 
he felt to be a fresh inspiration of the pri- 
mal Life of the nniverse, entering human 
faculty to make it a channel for the divine 
purpose and expressive of the divine thought 
and rectitude and love. 


W.J P. 


sen 

The New York Observer, one of the prom- 
inent evangelical journals of the country, had 
this paragraph a few weeks ago:— 


“A man in Australia has set up to be the Messiah, 
and hax casily found believers, especially among the 
women. He preaches polygamy, to which alao the 
women consent. There is no delusion or imposture 
co base or absurd as not to find fools to believe in it." 


If it takes a “fool” to belicve in a living Mes- 
siah, what does it take to believe in a dead 
And which would thé writer have 
been in the days of Jesus, an unbeliever ora 
“tool 2 


The Observer teaches that what it is **fol- 


ly” to believe to-day it was “faith” to be- 
lieve eighteen hnndred years ago, Can it 
wonder that some of its readers infer that 
' “folly” und “faith” are identical terms? 


THE MILAN RESOLUTIONS. 


The Ohio State Association of Spiritual- 
ists, according to the Bunner of Light, 


' passed the following resolutions at their meet- 


ing at Milan, Sept. 

“Whereas, The Free Relivionivt« in this country, eminent 
among whom are Abbot and Frothingham, hold yiows in rom- 
mou with Splriiualixt- on questions períalufag to natural pro- 
gross, the Intrinsic value of human nature, and the ul-olute 
Iberty of the individus! conscience in all matters of opinlon. 
and belief; snd inasmuch au they recurmize the neceselty for 
arcligion adapted to the needs of men and the present life, 


ize the Frew Religious A«xociation. 
asa wing In the great army of free thinkers, who, by thelr 
earnestness, culture, and vizoreus thonglit. are destined to 


contribute much toward the religion of the future; andto | 
Splritualtets, extend our most cordial sympathy | 


them, we. 
and hearty co-operation. 

Resolved, That, encouraged by the many signs of progress 
in the past fow youre, wo renew and emphasize our toxtimony 
and increase our work for ull praciicsl reforms helping to 


emancipate and ennoble humanity; and we gratefully accept ' 


the facts of »pirit-presence snd interconrse, Riving broader 
and richor views of the life that Is, and Is to be forever, as 
helps and incentives to the wise conduct of lfe, «nd would 
arge the vital Importance of freedom from authority, the fear- 
lese use of our own facnities, and allegiance to (he truths of 
the soul as foundation work for the discovery and application 


of truth. 
i, That since the best social order and a trae and 


lasting freedom are fmpoeelble without Impartial justice, ee- 
curing equal rights to all, and nince ft fs true, not only in the 
Hebrew book of Genesis, but also In the nature of things, that 
not good for man to be alone," but the mutual action and 
influence of both man and woman ore needed for the best good 


of all, we favor and earnestly advocate suffrage for woman— | 


plainly Just, and thersfore full of benefit ae it ls. 

"Resolved, That we urge such spiritual control over appetite 
and passion as shall lead to temperance In all of food or drink 
that may be of benefit; toabetinence from all that may be In- 
Jurious: to rising above all degrading and flrhy habits, sach 
‘#0 tho use of spirite-and tobacco, to avoidance of all passional 
excees, to tbat wise obedience of physical laws which will 

+ promote health, beauty, harmony and the power of Tong and. 
useful accomplishment and enjoyment in this life. 

Resolved, That we oppose all laws requiring Bible reading 
1n schools, or the arbitrary observance of the Sabbath, as vio- 
latione of individual conscience; aud we alno oppose alt efforts 
to Introduce religious dogmas or empty plous professions into 
State or National constitutions, ax subversive of that liberty of 

' comecience guaranteed by those constitutions, as pbarisaltal 
-anà dangerous," 

For the fraternal spirit of these resolutions, 
we most cordially thank the Association; and 
in the main we highly approve them, as em- 
bodying principles that need very frequent 
and very emphatic enunciation. 

But we want to say that the “Free Relig- 


ionists” cannot be classified as a body or sect 


at all analogous to any existing bodies or | 


sects. They deny (at least we deny) the 
possibility of running a dividing line any- 
where between them and liberals in general. 


If Spiritualists believe in complete spiritual | 


freedom and universal spiritual fellowship, 
they are as much entitled to be called “Free 
Religionists" as we sre. The Free Reli- 
gious Association bave no special beliefs dis- 
tinguishing them as a body from other bod- 
ies; as an organization, they acknowledge 
only a few general principles which they 
claim no property in, but recognize as the 
universal heritage of all liberal and earnest 
spirits. Their platform is all-comprehen- 
sive, excluding nothing but submission to 
Authority in Religion and Sect in Fellow- 
ship. The Spiritualists have a special be- 
lief in the idea of spirit-intercourse; the Ma- 
terialists, in the idea that there is nothing 
but matter and the properties of matter; and 
soon. But these and other classes of libe- 
rals unite in asserting the right of free 
thought in religion and free fellowship 
among mankind the world over; and it is 
these large principles, which are infinitely 
broader than any special belief whatever, 
that constitute the essence of Free Reli- 


gion. 
We must, therefore, good-humoredly but 


very firmly declare that those who are called 
“Free Religionists” (we dislike the name 
greatly) because they have with one voice 
asserted freedom and fellowship in religion, 
cannot form a treaty of alliance with other 


liberals, not being in any sense a body of be- 
lievers with a distinctive belief, except as 
opposed to those who base their own distino- 
tive beliefs on authority or make them a test 
of fellowship. Spiritualists are as much 
“Free Religionists" as any other persons, if 
they avoid these vices of most historical re- 
ligions. The Frec Religious Association are 
ouly a little company of individuals, eack 
with his own special beliefs, who have sim- 


\ ply united to assert emphatically the superior 


work with them, and most: gladh 


importance of these general principles over 
all special beliefs whatever; and the whole 
value of their organization consiste in the 
emphasis put on what concerns all mankind 
atlarge. They are not a separate **wing ia 
the great army of free-thinkers;” but they 
come from centre and wings alike to carry 
forward the common banner which the entire 
army is marching after. They are oftes 
complained of because they steadfastly refuse 
as an organization to tack on to their fey, 
great, simple principles profession. of faith 
in this or that special belief; and many Spir- 
itualists have claimed to “go further” and 
to be “more radical,” because they :colleet- 
ively do this, But we must insist thet-ench 


| a boast betrays great want of insight into the 


true nature of radicalism; and we have.tak- 
en this opportunity to say s0, because ear 
Spiritualist friends so kindly and: so heartily 
invite as new to werk with them. Wewill 
bates 


-lberals, notas Spiritualists. Their Bpiritaal- 


ism is their private and special belief, whieh 
‘we respect but do not share; and-we are espe- 
cially pleased by the above resolutions be- 
cause, knowing that neitlier of the two “Free 
Religionists” they have named isa Spiriteal- 
ist, these truly liberal Spiritualists newerthe- 
less offer them so cordially the right hand of 
fellowship. With the foregoing frank ex- 
planation, we as cordially-accept it; and wa 
wish to be counted a friend by every one, 
Spiritualist or Materialist, Theiat or Atheist, 
who loves liberty more than his ism and bu- 
man fellowship more than sectarian walls. 


We have read with surprise the article en- 
titled “Free Logic and Free Religion,” ia 
the New York Independent for October 5. 
We shall make an early reply; but another 
subject has compelled our attention this 
week. 


Genuine Fuesn axb Droop.—in the battle of 
Monmouth, where Major-General Lee, an officer who 
had resigned his commission in the British army and 
tendered his services to the Americans, had vei 
nearly lost the day by ordering a retreat. it is rei 
by Irving, that Wishington "gulloped forward to stop 
the retreat, his indignation kindling as he rode." 
Tbe commanderin chief soon encountered Lee ap 
prouching with the body of his command in full re 
trest. "By this time," says Irving, "he was thorough- 
ly exaspenited, "Wha* is the meaning of all this, sir” 

cmanded he, in the sternest and even fiercest tone, 
as Lee rode up to him. Lee, stung by the manner 
more than the wol f the demand, made an si 
reply, and provoked still sharper expressions, © 
have been variously reported." "The variously re- 
ported" expressions are the swearing, concerning the 

ality of Which all the great historiane, including 
rving are silent. But the Marquis de Lafayette, 
when relating the circumstance to Governor Tomp- 
kins in 1842, declared that "this wus the only time] 
ever heard General Washington swear. He called 

poltroon, and was in a towering rage. 

said Washington cried out to Lee, 
“In the devil's nume, sir, go back to the front, or goto 
hell,” And the late General Charles Scott, of Virgin- 
ia, who bud himself a most inveterate habit of swear 
ing, being asked, after the revolutionary war, wheth- 
it was possible that the beloved and admimd 

n ever swore, replied in bis inimitable 
Yes, sir, he did swear once. Jt was at Mon- 
and on a day that would have made apy ma» 
Yes, sir, he ewore that day tall the legoes 
on the trees, charming, delightful, Never have Den. 
joyed such swearing before or since. Bir, on that 
memorable day he ewore like an angel from bearen 


swear. 


Communications. 


XV. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
error. Tha utmost care will be Laken Lo avoid them ; but hare- 
fier no space will ba spared to Errata. 


N. B—Mugidly written articles stand a very poor chance of. 
tion. 


WuLLevirLE, Kax., Oct 5, 1871. 
Enrrog INpxkx:—lam a Free Religionist; 1 am 


also Christian. I could not be a Christian without 
Being a Free Religionist. T bave carefully read your 
“Truths for the Times.” In spirit, Free Religion 


and true Christianity cannot and do not differ. 

You will allow me to define Christianity. Itisthe 
following of Christ,—not worshipping Christ asa per- 
gon, but aa a principle. 

T must say that so far ns Lam capable of judging 
‘Free Religion, it acknowledges the principle: 

‘There is a vast deal of superstition covered up by 
professed Christianity; but, I ask, is this sufficient 
season for discarding the genuine? 

Christianity is not a set of doctrines, but the prac- 
tio of truth and 

I bold that atruc Christian cannot worship the 

of Jesus, for that is idolatry. 

Christ did not teach such superstitious di Li 
{ewe atonement, eternal punishment, or Tis own 

ity. 


I do not accept the Bible as an inspired production. 
ef godly men; but why, Mr. Abbot, in your criticiama 
en the Bible,do you not notice the beauties, the 
grand truths Sx pocan. by itt You do not seem 
[ rs the glorious truths contained in that "Old 
Book or,a& A.J. Davis calls it, “Excellent Soft 


"The came charges that you make against Christian- 
iy mar made gains Spiritualian or Free Reli- 


‘However, go on. Opposition and trathful critici: 
cannot burt sha trath. e 
Hi Pr 


[Our correspondent must have read Taz INDEX à 
little carelessly, if he thinks wo have not recognized 
the good as well as the evil in the Bible. 

The “Christ-principle” is the Divinely ordained 
Lordship of Jesus. We ses no other principle which 
ihe word “Christ” can properly represent. But as 
tibia principle is in our opinion a false one, we cannot 
regard Ohristianity, or the "worship of Christ as a 
principle," as by any means identical with the "prac- 
tice of truth and goodness.” The principles of Free 
Religion are utterly incompatible with any- one's 
“Lordship.” They cannot be attached to any one’s 
personality, but are as impersonal as the laws of math- 
ematics or political economy. Free Religion and 
‘Christianity, therefore, cannot be identical—Ep.] 

aig: See 
THE NEW TESTAMENT JESUS. 


EDITOR INDzx:—l have been much intorested in 
reading the comments and criticisms attendant upon 
Mr. Towne's estimates of Jesus, and my interest in 
the subject has led me to à more careful study of the 
only real “Life of Christ” we have, amely the New 
Testament, After deliberate and unprejudiced study, 
1 find that I can neither agree with one side nor the 
ether, So far as the human side of Jesus’ life, as 
narrated by the apostles, gocs, I find him a pure, che- 
vated chamcter; but here we read of bis being taken 
to the top of a mountain by the Devil, whence he 
eould see the whole earth! Here is unenlightened 
ignorance, showing that the “inspired” writer did not 
Know that the world was a sphere; also, that he be- 
lieved in a personal Satan, with power enough to 
earry Christ off to a mountain-pesk and tempt him, 
Agwin, he changes water mimculously into wine: a 
lic! Flow can we know, then, that the Sermon on 
the Mount was not just as much an invention by the 
writer? Ho mised people from the dead: another 
mistake. Do you say the Temptation of the Devil 
"was un allegory, the miracles the delusions of the 
scribes who handed down Jesus’ nam "Then they 
havo not reported his cause aright. Is that your con- 
elusion* 

Well, the four apostles all report him as saying 
that he was the “Son of God," and “one with the 
Father,” and so forth, come to “save the world,” and 
“whosoever believeth in me," and so forth, and so 
forth. Evidently this part of the Bible is true histo- 
7, if any of it is, and it makes out plainly to me that 

esus thought himself the Messinh; therefore I say 
with Mr. Towne that he was a “fanatic,” mad or not. 
If the New Testament ia bona fide history, and if some 
ports of it are allegory, some ignorant mistakes, and 
the rest of it relics of ancient and barbarous supersti- 
tion, I want to know how you are going to strip the 
hero of all this ugly Messiahship and Christianity, 
and make him out the "best man that ever lived" or 
even “one of the best" by the side of the thousands 
ef noble souls of modern times? 

And the result of it all is that I shall give up read- 
ing and “studying” the Bible, for I don’t care a fi 
what it is or isn't. I lave good books enough that 
an read, and that make me holier for the reading. 
There is not enough sound morality in either the 
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Old or New Testaments to make up for the mysti- 
cisms therein contained. Mr. Abbot, hoist PRINCI- 


PLES on the banner of Free Religion, and let Jesus | 


or any other man stund on his own merits, 
Tam your, 
W. H. D. 


[Believing that Jesus was one of the many great 
souls of history whose greatness was alloyed by the 
superstition errors of their times, we see no reason 
why the modern world should rotate around him as 
an axis. We pay him the tribute of a sincere admi 
ration, and pass on to the work of to-day. Christ- 
ianity bad its historical origin in his carver; but now 


it is the great system of belief and practice embodied | 


in tho Christian Church, the soul of which is submis- 
sion to authority. It is no longer religion to inspire 
the world’s march towards perfection. Our friend is 
right—the banner of Free Religion must have nothing 
but Principles inscribed upon its folds—Ep.} 
—— 
JSACOLLIEO'T*S “i 


E IN INDIA," 


Sao Hanson, N, Y., Oct. 3, 1871. 
Francis E. ABBOT — 

I have received and distributed six copies of Voy- 
sey's"Lecture on the Bible," The strongest pn 
ments against the iden of the Bible being the word of 
God appear to me to come from Compurative The- 
ology. I suppose you have read the "Bible in In- 
dia,” by Jacolliot. Who is he* Strauss we know, 
and Renan we know; but this man nobody seems to 
know, lle writes a book, and vanishes. Í compiled 
and published in the Sag Harbor Corrector, some 
time ago, an account of the Creation of Man, taken, 
he says, from the Vedas. I also published, under 
the head of “Gems of Wisdom," some extracts or 
verses from the “Bhagavat-Geeta;” but I have since 
peset that book, and there is nothing of the kind 
nit If it can be proved that the Kible was copied 
in part from the Sacred Books of India, as I believe 
it was, that settles the question as to its being divine- 
ly inspired. 

Yours truly, 
P. KoosgvELT Jonson. 

[The “Bible in India” is another work of the same 
worthless character as Robert Taylor's “Diegesis,” 
Here is an extract from Prof. Max Mueller's First 
Lecture on the Science of Religion, originally pub- 
lished in Mraser's Magazine, and reprinted in this 
country in Littell's Living Age for Aug. 6, 1870:— 

“I may add that a book which has lately attracted 
considerable attention, La: Bitte dans l'Inde, by M. 
Jacolliot, belongs to the same class of books. 
TI the from the sacred books of the 
Brahmans are not given in the original, but only in 
A very poetical French translation, no Sanakrit scho- 
lar would hesitate for one moment to my that they are 
Sorgeries, and that M. Jacolliot, the President of the 
Court of Justice at Chandernagore, hus been deceived 

Ais native teacher. . . . . M. Jacolliots con- 
clusions and theories are such aa might be expected 
from hie materials." —Ep. } 


OBSERVATIONS AHHOAD. 


ATLANTIC Ocean, July 27, 1871, 
(while returning from Europe). 


Eprror Inpex :—Although it was my intention to 
send you send you some little communication ere 
this, ihe sight-seeing, and so forth, bas monopolized 
my time almost exclusively, so that now, not with 
the freshness of the first impressions and the inspira- 
tion of the moment, but after calm consideration of 
the subjects, I shall endeavor to lay my observations 
before you. 

Here in Europe as with us—on the ocean as well 
as in the domeatic circles of city and country—{ found 
the queation of religion the leuding one. à 

I was astonished in some places to witness by eye 
and ear the gorgeous pageantry of ritualism, to see 
monks in coarse woollen gowns with n rope around 
their body fully strong enough either tu lash the luzy, 
fat fellows into honest work or to hang them by, 
rosary and crucifix dangling by their sides, and arti- 
ficial moonshine upon their heads. Fat, young, good- 
looking as they were, I am in doubt whether 
their devotions, while handling their rosary, 
were not disproportionately divided between 
their osteusible prayers and the pretty young women 
who were curiously regarding them, Lotien kuw 
priests with their back to the audience mumbling 
something, picking up bits of paper, rinsing little 
bells, bowing lady-like and making the sign of the 
cross, while one or two boys, in like array, were 
kneeling right or left. As 1 witnessed this perform- 
ance once for a full hour, and as my patience gave ont 
before the service did, I know that the truly Christian 
virtue of patience was not mine so fully as theirs. 

I rode in omnibus and on railroad, by steamer and 
sail-boat, with priests bent on services of love, going 
to the hospitals where the wounded and sick lay, or 
to the private sick chamber. 1 sought conversation 
with them, and found them conservative and con- 
tracted in their views, and perfectly horror-struck 
when, as in a few instances I gave them the opportu- 
nity to do, they found I waa not one of them. 

While I would not deny them in some instances 
earnestness and absolute faith in their doctrines, I 


could not help at the same time wdmiring their aim- 
plicity—such as Huss at the stake had occasion toud- 
mire, when peasants and women helped carry fuel tor 
his destruction, ln Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's at London, at the eir of the Dome at Go- 
logne, Mayence, Aix la Chapelle, and various other 
places, the actions of the reverend fathers, who 
showed for money (much money in some instances} 
the holy relics of their shrines, wese to say the least 
unbecoming, and befilted better the occupation 
Juggler than’ the calling of a servant of the religion 
"of love. 

I looked around among the audience assembled for 
service in many of the Catholic churches, perhaps 
more in France than in other places, and found more 
women that had passed the meridian of life and ex- 
hibited the signs of many stormis and little prosperity, 
than men. Ax Lwent generally in the day time, È 
hogie to improve my observations by going in the 
evening, but found the andience about the same, only 
looking more sombre and more like "miserable sin- 
ners’ —a phrase in'some places so often repeated 
them, that | finally believed them really to be such. 
Going to à Tivoli or Summer-garden or Cafo, after 
witnessing these so called Cirotian meetings, 1 waa. 
forcibly struck with the multitude of happy faces, 
young and old, male und female, who in the luxury 
of fragrant flowers, the coo) nig!t-air, the splendor of 
the many-colored lamps, with fountains, grottoes, 
strains of music filling the air, manifested only Joy 
and exuberance of vitality, Involuntarily 1 thoughè 
that the religion, or the service, if you will, was more 
10 blame than the people, or that their time had not 
yet come. 

Our steamer, tbe Westphalia, one of the largest 
vessels of the New York and Hamburg Line, is filled 
to its utmost capacity with passengers, there being 
510 steerage, 125 second and 70 first cabin passen; 
besides 150 officers, seamen, waiters, and so fort 
board. Thore is, consequently, on the one commou 
deck, wide and long as it is, but httle space for walk- 
ing and sporting left, especially when,as on thia 
moon-light night, everybody seems to be on deck. 

Following the strains of what appeared to be the 
sweetest music, I found a group of nuns, thirteen In 
number, chanting the beautiful song, "Silent night, 
blessed night,” well known to your readers, I think. 
‘Their well-trained voices were half hushed by their 
clustering close tégether, some of them sitting, others 
in a reclining position. I found the latter not only the 
owners of the finest voices, but also of the most at- 
tractive features. Tho older ones—it may be under- 
stood that “youthful” is the epithet by which the 
central, balf-hidden singers might be characterized— 
formed a protecting wall in standing position around 
the others. Quite a respectable number of hearers 

thered around the singers, and song after songa 
fain and German, some of them strictly ritualistic, 
others more generally known, rang out on the quict 
and serene night, The hilarity, the ringing though 
subdued laughter of the pretty centre, not rarely 
caused an admonitory rap to reach the hood-cove 
head of tbe but half-finished nun; while on several 
occasions the well-rounded, white arm of the same 
party, when unduly emerging trom its sombre-colored 
sleeve, found itself quickly ré-adjusted by the matron, 
nearest. At another time a slight touch from an eh- 
derly sister sufficed to cause the enthusiastic silv 
notes, reaching a high cadence which swelled to ita 
natural fulness, to drop mournfully to che subdued. 
tone of the resi 

A parse ocu rred, and one of my newly mado 
friends, discovering me in vd of bh 
hold of my arm, and with tj A 
ing a glorious time, 1 found a denso 
crowd near the cent .where a dusky 
sailor was grinding away in a vigorous style at a hugo 
square box, resembling more an ancient sarcophagus. 
than what they called it, a—hand-organ/ Yes, such. 
it had been, and, like the fiddler'« one stringed instru- 
ment in the wolves’ trup-hole, perd efficient to lure 
those beasts into musical revelry. This antiquated, 
squealing relic of a huge hand-organ made our steer- 
age passengers hop around in a fmntie way. Some 
lud undoubtedly given special study to the French 
"Cnn-can ;" while modest country lasses, half carried 
in the arms of their sturdy lads, contrasted nota little 
with the wild, fantastic, If not. indecent, movements 
of the former. T thought L had seen enough and 
heard more than enough, so I turned away fora walk. 
towards the bow, where sailors and steerage passen- 
gers, squatting promiscuously on the deck, were nc- 
companying the chords of n well-played accordeon 
With their fusty. though carve, valstu. Bottles free. 
ly circulating seemed to bave an exhilarating influ- 
ence upon the singers; and when the "Waeht am 
Rhein” was struck up, the enthusiasm and vigor of 
the singers reached the culmination point, Goud 
night this time, K. 

— 


Among the items which are going tho rounds of the 

pers, is one about “an Illinois man who preaches 
Bindays and drives a stageon week daya.” Wo once 
beard u capital lay sermon on a week diy, from the 
box of a stage-couch. Several clergymen were anxi- 
ous to reach a certain church in time to hear a famous 
preacher. When ten miles away, they offered mue 
to the driver if he would go a little faster, althong! 
he was then proceeding at a reasonable rate of «pec 
He spurned the bribe, saying, "For my wages, 1 dri 
these horses as fast ag is good for them, and you ba 
not got dimes enough to make me drive them any 
faster.” — Christian Register. 


Good and bad men are each less eo than they seem, 
Coleridge. 
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THE INDEX. 


_ADVERTISEMENTS. ADVERTISEMENTS. 1 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
INDEX TRAOTS | ISP ErUDENaS, Be HESNEDU S. ceterae THE INDEX, 
Work "CHRISTIANITY AND INFIDELITY. an exposition 
of the Arguments on Both Sides.” Kvo. Cloth, $3.00. “THE A Weekly Paper Devoted to 
EARLY CHRISTIAN, ANTICIPATION of an, approaching 


IHE INDEX ASSOCIATION hare published the follow- 

Ing tracts, and will publish others of a similar character, 
3M encouraged to do ro by the receipt of enough orders to cover 
the ozpense:— 


Wo. 1.—TFruths for the Times, oz REPRERENTATIVE PA- 

FERA reou Tür. Inpex, ls the title of a neatly prinied trac 
Finy Affirmations” and 
together with an advertisement of 
Tax Inpex. Twelve Thousand Copies have been elruck 
Of. The tractis designed for gratulions distribution. It 
gives a bird's-eye view of Free Religion as conceived by thi 
Editor of Tuz Inpex, and states the “irrepressible conflict” 
Between it and Chrietianity, PRICE--Ono hundred copies 
for One Dollar, or a less number at the same rate, namoly, 
One Cent a copy. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, an eloquent and besu- 
fifa] discourse by Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
@ebasing character of the popular notions of God, and pre- 
sents conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PRICE—Single copie» Five Centa; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cente, 


Ro. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 

VOYSEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
le benefice by the ecclesiastical court on account of his 
bold and outspoken heresies, Ia an overwhelming demonstra- 
‘Won of the imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta. Paseages sustaining the ar- 
gament are coplously quoted, with reference to chapter 
and verse in every instans ind no &bler, falrer. or more 
igh-toned treatise ou the subject can be found in the Eng- 
leh language. PRICE--Mingle copies Ten Cents; Sl» 
copter Fifry Conta; Fifteen copies Ono Dollar. 


Ro. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. R. ABBOT, ie 
à complete exposure of the weaknces, costlincns, and in. 
efüclency of the System of Foreen Missions. Irgives relia- 
ble statistics showing that, at the lowest estimate, thls aya- 
tem would take about Forty Thounsud Years to convert the 
world; and quotes the bighest authorities proving the atier 
failure of the Catholles to civilize the Pataguay Indians, and 
of the Protestante to civilize the Sandwich Islanders, in any 
true senec of the word, Full af Figures, Facta, and Intar- 
tating Extracts. Also, a very remarkable article by a Biam- 
exe Buddhist is appended, giving an account of a spicy 
conversation between himself and a missionary. PRICE— 
Bingle copies Ten Centu; Bix copies Fifty Cents; Fifteen 
toples One Dollar. 


Also, the «catbing denunciation of Sabbatarisn superstition” 


by PARKER PILLSBURY, entitled The Sunday Quee- 
tion,’ ius for vale at Tur INDEx Offce. PRICE— Single 
copies Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cente. 


EAT Frienda of Free Religion wishing to assist the pnblica- 
tion of such tracts as these will please donate such sums as they 
think proper. which will he applied exclusively to this pur- 


ose. — Addrens— 
THE INDEX, 
90 Bt. Clair Street, 
Teuxpo, Om 
PUBLICATIONS 


Free Religious Association, 


The Report, In pamphlet form, of the Annuar Mesrixa of 
the Furx Reuuiots Axsocratios for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W.J. Porren, New Brnror, Mass. 
Ttcontaine Essays, by John Weiss, on "Tux ATTITUDE OP 
Science so ReLwios : by 0. B. Frothingham. on "SoeRaTI- 
mox anp Douwatine;” and by Wm. J. Potter, on “Tae Nat- 
URAL Genewa OF ChiiertaNITY;" also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
fon, A. M. Powell, aud utere, together with other proceed- 
Ange of the meeting. Price 85 cenis: in packages of Ave or 
more 25 cent» rach, 

The Ansvar Kiceont> for IBAR, 
each), Hey. Samuel Johnson's Essay on “Tae Wonsarr or 
Jasoa" (30 cente), Rev. W. Wi. Chanriinz's Essay on Tie Re- 
rsioxs or Cina” (3) cents), Col, T. W. Hiczlnmon'e Essay 
on "Tue SyMEATHY OF Kriaotosw" (0 cente), and an Essay 
on “Ress AND KevrtAmus," by Wa. J. Porten (10 cente] 
ATI published through the A«xociation. can alno be obtained aa 
above. 


1869, and 1870 (at 25 cente 


W.J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


THE HERBERT SPENCER 
SEMINARY, 


a Boarding:School for ROYS at E 
boy. Sew 


le«wood Park, Perth Am- 
Jersey. 


HOWARD HINTON, A. M., Principal, 


Aflopis the 
"NATURAL METHOD.” 


OPENS September 15, 1871. 


Yor circulars address the PRINCIPAL, 
Kagleswood, Perth Amboy, 


194-101.] New Jersey. 


END OF THE WORLD aod ij» bearing upon Christianit 


s Divine Reveiation, &c. ac." Timo, Price $1.75. Malled, 
A paid. on receipt of price, by J. G. CUPPLES, 185 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. (8-951 


ANTED---TWENTY GOOD FAMILIES with from 

$1,000 to 1500 vach, available capital, (o Join fo the 
formation of «model Horticuliural snd Health Colouy, Sep- 
arate and independent homes for each funily. Buelnees Mu- 
janl and Cooperative. For further information addrese B. L 
RYDER, M. D., Loxpox, Franklin Co., Pa. 


R'ss. HOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Write lor Price List, to GREAT WEST- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pitsburg, Pa. Army Gune, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 83-108. 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 
EUCH. A Cumprehcorlve Summary of Bishop COL- 
ENSO's Arguwent, proving that the Pentateuch is not histor- 
icaliy true, andl rhat f was composed by Samuel, Jeremiah and 
other . rophets, from 110) 10 &M B.C. The substance of five 
volumos in 48 pages. Price 25 cenis. American News Com- 
pany, New York. 78. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


‘The advertiser. having been permanently cured of that dread 
disease, Consumption, by a strople remedy, ls anxious lo make 
known io his fellow sufferers the means of cure. To all who 
desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used (free of 
charge) with the directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will Anda aure Cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, ete. 
Parties wishing the proscription wil 
EDWARI 


jesse addre: 
‘WILSO: 


364 South Third direst, Williamebargh, N. Y. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1871. 


N and aner Sunday, June 11th, 1871, Passenger Traiui 
wili leave Toledo daily (Sundays excepted) aa follows 
(Cleveland time): 
CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO. 
j Atlantic Express Bast, daily, arrives at Cleveland 


` pay Express will eto oR Elmore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend. Wakeman, 
Oberlin, Elyria and Berea, arrives at Cleveland at 1055 A. M. 

104^ A. Cincionall Express, stopping at all ataiions, 
reaches Clevelapil at 340 P. 

$50 P. M. Special Y. Express, will stop at Fremont, 
Ciyile, Monroeville. Norwalk and Elyria, arrives at Cleveland 
945 P.M. Sleeping care to Bufalo and lur 
p BAINS A 240 00 and 10 10 A. M and 785 and 1139 

M. 

MICHIGAN SOUTHEEN DIVISION. 
TRAINS DEPART. 


Main Line. 
... Mall: 10:80 A. M. Special Chi 
PI boldivater Accomaédniion NO P. Me Night Bxpee 
Air Line. 
1030 A. M., Accommodation; 11;50 P. M. Pacific Express. 
Detroit. 
6:00, 10:40 A. M., 4:45 and 4:05 P. M. 
Jackson. 
11:30 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids. 
11:80 A. M.. and 8:00 P. M. 
THAINS ARRIVE. 
Maio Line, 6:80 £108 A. M- and 5:30 P. M. 
Air Line, 2:50 A. M... and 5:30 and 5:30 P. M, 
Dort. iode & 13 A. M» and $38 & 9:00 P. M. 
Jackson, 10:10 A. M. and 
Tridiwntor Accomodation. 10:10 A. M. 
CHAS. F. HATCH, Gemi Supt. 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 
8. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, 0. [sr] 


|. NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion Without Superstition 


The Church and the World: An Expoenre of the 
"Young Men's Christian Association" (so called]. 

1 Am an Honest Man: Do loud Professions show ns 
very much about Character? 

‘The Bibie Vindicated: Against Infidels on one side, 
and Idolater: the other. 

‘The Wisdom of Jesun: How misreprosented by those 
whe eall 1 elven his preis N "^ 

and Mercy! Not antagonistic, but 
for ti Welfare of all. 
'er founded In Órtbodox. Protestani- 


A blea for the Co-Operation of Reason with 
iende 
iwaw fo a Child why bus been taught to be 


perience: One of the Lessons greatly need- 
mi. 


What Heromies of Sin Another Lesson greatly needed 


n exposure of one of the profes- 
man, 
un thie supposltton that Love means 


Tame. nad vot Fear. 
‘The Negative Party in Religion: Showing who are 
apecintly Wetingniched by not believing. 
BE Five for 10 cente; all for 25 cente. 
arso, 
The Two Doctrine» of the Bible on Sabbath. 
huwing from the Bible that there are two, and 


Answers (o Questions Concerning Sabbath 
keeping: Urning the advaniazes of keeplog Sunday fre 
trom ordinary Business and Labor, as well as from Supersti 


th 
"It “Injures Our Business? Is that a Bight Business 
c ix damaged free di-cusxion? 
joone the Sood, aes the Evli; Bellere in God, 
Sat be eure 1o have Bim a good God. 
(Thess four for a a 


Address CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
43 Bowdoln Bt., Bos! 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, Obie 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


TUE INDEX was established In November, 1869, We ask 
the friends of the cause It represents to make active efforts to 
Increase it» circulation and usefulness. There ia quite a large 
number of persons in almost every community, both in the 
church and out of it, who would subscribe for such a paper, if 
tbey were urged a little to do so by a neighbor. 

N. B. The subscription price of Tax Ixpex is Two Dotzame 
m year in each and every case, inpariably ín advance. 


FEN Complete Ales of Tere Ixnkx for 1870, neatly bound with, 
black morocco backs and marbled covers, will be mailed te 
any sdáress on receipt of $2.50 and 72 cenis postage. Only e 
Hmited number can be furnished. 

E9 Mr. PAREEK PILLSBURY desires engagements to 
lecture on Ramicat Rzutoiox, elther for single Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on successive evenings. Address IDEs 
Once, ToLsno, Umo. 

Circulars with Hat of subjecta will be sent on application. 

E- Mr. PILLSBURY has concludod an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tuz Inpex by which he will 
make it a special object to intruduce that paper aa widely as 
possible, as an organ of the most advanced religious thongbt 
of the times, and will report regularly through ita columns. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


For 75 Names. 950 in Greenbacks, 

For 50 Names. 525 In Greenbacks. 

For $5 Namea..... $15 1n Greenbacics, 

Wor 10 Names. $5 im Greenbacke. 

Wor lees than tem Names, a Cash Commission of 
Twenty per Cent. 


N. B.— Names need mot all come from ona post E Wi 
will send the paper wherever directed, and let amaa 
count as clubs. Specimen Cuples sent to all who enclose & 
three eent portage siamp. Addrens 
BANCIS E. ABBOT, 


Loox Bex 88, ToLzpo, Ommo. 


Single Copies 
THE INDEX FOR 1870, 


Containing the following 


ESSAYS 


Wiii be mailed from Tux In2xx office (post-paid) on receipt of 
FIVE CENTS, 


Tho Genius of Christianity and Free Religion. 
ber te Free Keligion 
Chrirtiaaity and 
Stoner. 
ongtatianiiy 
Teris of Fi 
sential Spirii, 
The Practieal Work of Free Religion. 
Unitariuninm versua Freedom. 
Sunda 
Friendehip 
Grief and ite Compenssitoni 
The Hebrew Propbe 
Capital Punishment 
Human Ideale... 
The Kesence of Rell 
The Management of € 


oola. 


A Qusker's Letter t B. 
diparbam of Jesna and Socrates" (Repori fom the N. i. 
Tribune)... ..... ear ar 


The Caudle of ihe Lord: 


ligree of Man 
Uhrist". 


Iden Age: 
What (+ Trl ht... 


The ee De 
The Miple in th 
Religious F 
A Pinin Talk 
Folre <. 
‘The Humility of Free Religion. 
Char» and Cosmos. - 
Au Oration 
Relayinn ot Spirit 
War und Free Kelis 
Keliziour Mevhvale. 
Mary nud Marita. 
‘The Ministry of Free Religion: 
Succee-. 
“Repentance aud “Forgive 
Spiritual Beauty. 
Te Bev uf Daniel 
The Unit, of Spirin 
America v 


iure 
Publie School 

vedom. 

Young Men 


baxcrügsRRSARRYENRSEEUE 


LELIT it 


Te opportunity which 
opment. Wed. Potter AT 


keligiun with Dogautiom and l Supari. 


‘The Work of Radicalism in Indian 
Helium in the Light of Reason a 


gauday “tis Uses and’ Abi, 

Will the Coning Man Attend Church? Æ. Peckham. 

Pariten and Party Spirit 

The Future of Religious Organization, as affocied 
Spirit of the Age. " 

The Incarnation. À Christmas Discourse, 

Transient and Permaneni 


B^ 885 


Che nder. 


Vor. 2. No. 43. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, OCTOBER 28, 1871. 


"WHOLE No. 98. 


The dudes, 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, 0. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of eclence and sound 
Jearning, withont eceking to harmonize it with the Bible. It 
recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It be- 
Neves in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Broth- 
erly Love, 

‘The Iransition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world le now passing, bat which lt very 
Mulo nnderetande, is even more momentous ín Iteelf and In 
Sta consequences than the great traneltion of the Roman Em- 
THE INDEX aims to 
‘make the character of (his vast change intelligible fm at least 
Ata lending features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
‘on this subject which find no fitting place In other papers. 


N, E, No contributor to TNE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, le responsible for anything published in Ite columns ex- 
capt for his or her own individual contributions. Editorial 
eontribations will In every case be distingalshed by the name 
‘or inlilale of the writer. 


Francis Euunewooo ABBOT, . 


Qcravics Bnooxs Frotumonas, Tomas 
Mioausoy, Wisan J. Porren, RicHARD P. HALLOWELL, 
J. Vina Brake, WiLttAN H. Spencen, Editorial Contributors, 


———————— 
“GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION? 
WOULD IT BE RIGHT TO INCORPORATE RELIGIOUS 


DOGMAS INTO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 


BY REY. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD. 


Bome time ago a Convention assembled in the city 
‘of Alleghany for the purpose of effecting a change in 
the Constitution of the United States, with the view 
of making the iustrument, and the people under it, 
* Christian! character. Soon afier another Con- 
vention met in Philadelpbia for the same object. Af- 
ter much discussion the following memorial to Con- 
gress wns adopted and circulated among the people 
for their signatures: 

To the Honorable (he Senate and House of Representatives in. 

Congress Assembled 7 

We, clilzena of the Unlted States, reepecifully ask your 
honorable bodies io adopt measures for amending the Conall- 
tution of the United Siniee no as i9 rend, in substance, as ful- 
lowe: 

** We, th people of (hé United States, humbly acknowledg- 
ing Almighty Gud a» (Le eource of all authority and power In 
eivii Government, be Lord Jesue € briet aa the Ruler among 
the Nations, and hle revealed will ne of supreme authority, in. 
order 10 constituto a Chrietian Gove;nment, end in order to 
form a more perfect union, extublirh Justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the Inalienable rights and blewelnieof 
life, erly, und the pursuit of Lappiniess to ourselves, our 
posterity, aud all he inhabitunte of the land, do urdaia and 
es.ablieb this Constiiuiion for iUe United States of America, 

‘And we fnriber ask (hat such 4 be introduced into 
the body of the Constitution as may be necessary to give etteet 
to these umendmen.s in Ibe preambie. 


Subsequently to this “National Asssociution " 
was loruied, and a monthly paper established in Phil- 
adelphia to secure the changes conteupluted. When 
such à man as Judge Strong, of the Supreme Court 
of the United Stues, can accept the post of Presi- 
dent, and such amun ns General Howud, of the 
"Army, can accept the Vice Presidency of such n 80- 
ciety, it is lime that the people who are to be affected 
by the desired changes should examine the subject, 

‘The opinions and wishes expressed in the above 
memuriul are confined chiefly to. the class of Presby- 
terians: whose sent of influence is in Western. Penn- 
sylvania. This section of country, having been settled 
originally by Irish end Seoteli-Lrish people, is the 
Louie and stronghold of the Presbyterian clement in 


the American church, We have Reformed Presby- 
terians or Old Side Covenanters, Reformed Presby- 
terians or New Side Covenanters, Associate Presby- 
terians, Associate Reformed Presbyterians, United 
Presbyterians, Old Schoo) Presbyterians and New 
School Presbyterians united. The oldest of these 
sects ia tbe first named, being the descendants and 
representatives of the men who, at the Revolution 
Settlement in 1690, refused to Cie William 
and Mary as King and Queen of Great Britain, be- 
cause they declined to subscribe the “Solemn League 
and Covenant,” as their predecessors had done. They 
held verbatim to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and retain in their creed the following article 
‘on the powers and duties of the civil magistrate : 


Cuapter xxxin, Bec. 3. “The civil magistrate 
may not assume to himseif the administration ot the 
word and sacraments or the power of the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; yet bath he authority, and it is 
his duty to take order that unity and peace be pre- 
served in the church, that the truth of God be kept 
pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship 
and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the or- 
dinances of God duly settled, administered und ob- 
served, and for the better effecting whereof he hath 
power to call Synods, to be present at them, and to 
provide that whatsoever is transacted in them be ac- 
cording to the mind of God.” 

Most, if not all the other sects of the Presbyterian 
family in the United States, have repudiated the doc- 
trine of this article; and, adopting sentiments diame- 
trically opposite, have either expunged it from their 
creeds altogether, or explained it away by foot-notes. 
Yet such is the veneration cherished’ by all Presby- 
terians for the wisdom and godliness of the West- 
minster Assembly that to these views of the power 
of the Civil Magistrate must be traced the present 
movement for allering the Constitation of the United 
States by inserting in the preamble s series of theo- 
logical doctrines. Ail intelligent lovers of human 
liberty are free to acknowledge the obligations of the 
world to the Scotch Presbyterians for the long and 
arduous service they rendered the cause in 
their native lund. They preserved the Ark of Free- 
dom when it would have been dashed to pieces for- 
ever by the crown and the nobility. But they were 
tainted with the spirit of religious intolerance in 
common with all their contemporaries, as is evident 
from the article of their confession just quoted. 

Philip LI, of Spain, never claimed more for himself 
as Civil Magistrate than this article claims. When 
he waded knee-deep in the blood of the Nétherland- 
ers, he was thoroughly sincere and copscientious. In 
slaughtering by fre and sword any thousand hu- 
man beings of both sexes he was only “taking order 
that unity and peace be preserved in the church, and 
blasphenmies and heresies," as he understood them to 
be, “were suppressed.” He and his red handed col- 
leagues, the ecclesiastics, declared that they knew 
“ the mind of God,” and that they were acting in ac- 
cordance therewith, 

In regard to this reverence for the authority of our 
ancestors, I wish to say that, as the world is older 
now than it was then, we are the ancients, and the 
Westminster Assembly, their contemporaries and 
predecessors, were the moderns, We understand the 


genius of Christianity, ils doctrines and ite require- | 


ments, far better than those who lived in the first 
century of the Christian Em, or any other interven- 
ing century between that and this. — If this is doubt- 
k whether it would be possible to engraft the. 
puerilities and credulities of the Patristic uges upon 
the faith of this generation’ The subject of human 
rights, and the province of human government ure 
better understood now than they ever were since the 
crestion. This veneration, therefore, for errors, be- 
cause they were held in theinfuncy of civilization by 
men who, although good and sincere and great for 
their times, were comparatively babes in all kinds of 
knowledge, is highly discreditable to us who bave all 
the attainments of the past ages with those of the 
present supemdded. We might as well hold to 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, which represent- 
ed the earth to be flat and the sun to revolve round it, 
because our ancestors believed that theory. We 
might as well believe in witchcraft because so good a 
man as John Wesley, only  hundied years ago, de- 
clared that to give up bel in witchcraft was the 
same as to give up the Bible, . , . 

IL The second dogma which these “Reformers” 
wish the Constitution to affirm, is that “the Lord Je- 
aus Christ is the ruler among the Nations.” This lan- 
guage iy meant to express the doctrine of the Divini- 
ty of Jesus Christ as Mediator between God and 
Man. 

Now there are three classes of our citizens, com. 
posing an overwhelming majority of the whole, 


whose opinions would be subjected to constitutional 
censure by such a provision as this, 

There are the Ieraelites, who, for the first time in 
eighteen hundred years, have found in the United 
States a resting place for the soles of their wanderin 
feet. You charge the Hebrew with a want of patri- 
otism, and say bis wishes ought not to be consulted 
in the matter in band. Have you forgotten that dur- 
ing the long and wearisome centuries of hia persecu- 
tion—a percution which knew no mercy and no 
abatement—he had no country to love; Uist he was 
banished from every land under heaven, and oppres- 
sed as no people on earth has ever been? Where was 
there in all the world a more patriotic people than 
the Jews, when Palestine was their country and 
Jerusalem their prou capital? At Babylon did 
they not weep and bang their harps upon the wil- 
lows, when they remembered the land of their birth? 
You charge the Jew with being selfish and unscru- 
pulous in his methods of making money. In many 
cases this is true; but have you forgotten that these 
features of character were ground into bim by the 
ceaseless impositious and robberies committed upon 
bim by every government of the Old World for more 
than fifty-four generations? These were not the char- 
acteristics of the Jews in the days of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. Then they illustrated all that was 
nobleand magnanimous in man, and all that was re- 
fined and gentle in woman, These attributes are 
superinduced upon the character of a people by op- 
pression; and it is creditable to our common nature, 
When we consider how for eighteen centuries the 
Jew has been treated as the offscouring of all thinga, 
that he is no worse than heis. Under the genial intlu- 
ence of our American institutione, all these faults you 
criticise in the Hebrew character gradually disap- 
pear, just as the “ blarney " of the Irish, and the im- 
puted deceitfulness vf the Scotch character, generat- 
ed by centuries of civil and political disability in their 
native countries, give way in the first generation after 
they become American citizens. ] am proud to al- 
lude to the fact, and I deem ita pledge and a guar- 
antee of the prevent and future protection of heaven 
to the government and people of the United States, 
that no son of Abrabam, "the friend of God," haa 
ever been persecuted in this country—that while ev 
ery where clse on earth, and by eyery other govern- 
ment, he has been treated as a brute and a devil, un- 
der the outstretched wings of the American Eagle he 
stands, not only civilly, but politically and ralglonaiy 
free, and the equal before the law of every other citi- 


zen. The Constitution now, in order to throw the 
shield of its protection over him, only inquires 
whether he isaman. But if “ amended "in the way 
contemplated, it would be compelled to inquire into 
his theology. For long ages the so-called Christian 
governmenis of Europe have tried by fire, by banish- 
ment, and by every other means of cruelty, to make 
him believe in the Messiahship of Jesus Christ, but 
allin vain. Shall we treat his religious opinions 
h contempt as a nation, by virtually making the 
constitution declare him a heretic? 

Then there are the Unitarians, who would be dia- 
franchised by the adoption of the proposition we are 
considering. Many of the moet. refined, intelligent, 
virtuous, and benevolent people in this country be- 
long to this class of religionista, As we, Presbyteri- 
ans, cannot, with the evidence now before our minds, 
receive the doctrine of the Unitarians, so they, with 
existing evidence before their minds, cannot receive 
our doctrine. Belief is not a matter of choice, as 
seems to be taken for granted by all those who pro- 
pose to legislate men into the belief of a given creed 
by pains and penalties, but it is a matter of evidence. 
A man is nôt responsible for his honest belief, what- 
ever it may be. He must believe according to the 
evidence before bis mind, and can do no otherwise, 
But he is responsible for an eurnest examination of 
all the grounds of belief or disbelief of any important 
propositions in religion, Men's opinions aro gener- 
ally a matter of hereditary descent; but belizfs—con- 
victiona—are the result of a sincere investigation of 
both sides of a question. But the misfortune, for 
which there is no remedy at present, is that equally 
honest men, viewing a proposition in religion from 
different stand-points, and througli the jaundiced me- 
dium of prais differ fundamentally from ench 
other, and that unavoidably, And ns no man knows, 
whatever he may think, that he is right and all the 
rest are wrong, respect for the opinions of others ia 
as much a duly ns respect for his own. 

Now what havoc would be made of the political 
status of the Unitarians, the Universalists, the Disci- 

les and other classes whom the orthodox call error- 
ists and hervtics, if the so-called Reforiners could suc- 
ceed in putting this dogma of the divinity of Christ 
into the Constitution, and secnring such ‘legisiation 
by Congress “as will give effect" to it? The whole of 
the New England delegation at Washington, with the 
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exception of Henry Wilson, and probably one or two | 
more, world be disfranchised aud sent home to civil 
life. Even Charles Sumner, to whom this nation 
owes a debt it can never pay, must give up his place 
in the Senate and seck the shades of private life! 
"This proposal is so stupid, and abhorrent to one's 
sense of decency and justice, that the “Reformers,” 
in one or two instances, have denied it to be part of 
their plan. But look at the facts of the case. 

No member of Congress or of a State Legislature 
can take his seat, no attorney at law can practise in 
our courts of justice, no man can hold office at all, un- 
less he swears to support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, If, then, the Constitution contained this 
religious article, not standing as a dead letter, but as 
an essential part of the organic law to be carried out 
ag the memorialists ask, neither the Jew nor the Uni- 
tarian could hold ofüce without perjury. For they 
do not believe, and ther fore cannot support, the ar- 
ticle of faith embodied in the Constitution, declaring 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

8. Then there are at least twenty millions out of 
our thirty eight millions of people who are not profes- 
sors of religion at all, some of whom have no clearly 
defined opinions on religious subjects, and many of 
whom may be unbelievers in the Bible, but who are 
all nevertheless men, and as much entitled to their 
rights as we are. Will it make this large class “ Chris- 
tian” in the sense of the Alleghany Convention, by 
simply putting the doctrine in question into the Con- 
stitution? And ifonly a few millions of our popula- 
tion really hold the doctrine as an article of faith, 
while twenty millions do not hold it, would not the 
insertion of the doctrine into the Constitution, which 
purports to express as 4 test and qualification for office 
the opinions of the whole people, make us a nation 
either of ignoramuses or hypocrites* And can the 
Omniscient God who trieth the hearts of the children 
of men be pleased with so empty a procedure as this 
would be? It would be re-enacting the folly of the 
Bcotch Presbyterians, who, although they had the 
beat evidence that the two Stuart Kings were per- 
Jured traitors to the Solem League and Covenant, 
yet seemed satisfied when they went through the sol- 
emn mockery of subscribing the bond. As if there 
"were the least virtue in a mere profession ! 

The province of civil government, as an ordinance 
of God, is just as distinct, peculiar and exclusive, as 
that ofa railroad company, an insurance company, or 
bank. ts purpose is confined solely to the con- 
cerns of this world, which, in their place, are just as 
important to our well-being here and hereafter as the 
things we denominate religious. It is a means to an 
end. The end of government is the protectidn of 
every human being in his person and property. The 
civil magistrate, therefore, is a minister of God to see 
vo this very thing, and nothing else. The moment be 
transcends his functions and undertakes to meddle 
with the religious opinions of the people, he ceases 
to be the minister of God for good, and becomes the 
servant of the devil for harm. Why, then, put into 
a constitution of civil government theological doc- 
rines which no one would dream of inserting into 
the organic law of a railroad company or a Je 
not God honored infinitely more by the Government, 
"when it attends religiously to its own specific busi- 
ness of protecting the persons and property of man, 
than when it impudenily, stupidly, and unlawfully 
intermeddles with those matters with which, in the 
nature of the case, it has nothing in the world to do? 
"When shall we learn that God alone is Lord of the 
conscience, and that the moral machinery of the soul 
by which a human being works out his own religious 
convictions is beyond the reach of all legislation, 
either by the Church or the State? God made the 
intellect to be free and to hold intimate communion 
‘with Him on the high placesof the truth. But kin, 
and priests have evermore attempted to enslave it, 
and they sanction and sanctify their high-banded i 
terference by, proclaiming that they do it “by the 
grace of ," and for the good of the Church. 

* IH. But the memorialists demand that the Consti- 
tation of the United States shall declare “the revealed 
will of God to be the supreme will of theland.” Now 
‘what an apple of discord, what a Pandora's bor, this 
proposition, if adopted, would be! What is the “re- 
vealed will of God?” Is it the Old Testament, i 
cluding the law of Moses, as the Jews allege? Is it 
the Old Testament and the New combined, as the 
Christians claim? Is it the Bible, interpreted by the 
Councils of the Church, and including the A) - 
pa Books, as the Catholica contend "Is it the Bi 

le, interpreted by private judgment, and excluding 
the Apocryphal writings, as the Protestants declare? 
Is it the moral law called the Decalogue, requiring 
among others things the observance of the seventh 
day as the Sabbath, in which no manner of work 
shall be done by either man or beast upon pain of 
death, as one class of Baptists maintain? Is it the 

Moral Law, with the Sabbath of the fourth com- 
mandment ‘altered from the seventh to the first day 
of the week, with a modification of the stringency of 
the rule in cases of necessity and mercy, as held by 
the members of the Alleghany and Philadelphia Con- 
ventions? Each one of the innumerable sects of 
Christendom, from the mere fact that it is a sect, 
claims that it bas the authority of "the revealed will 
of God" for its existence, its dogmes, and its other 
peculiarities, as aguinst all the rest, And under the 
"amended" Constitution each would set forth its su- 
perior and unguestionable claim with tremendous 
zeal, In the midst of this jargon, who shall decide 
what d “the revealed will of God?" The very um- 
pire himself, before be takes his seat, must belong to 
Some sect. Will all the rest. that his definition 
of the terms shall be deemed final? 


IV. But the “Reformers” "further ask that such 


Cathiyjea be titroduced SAL) the DUX oj the CUnsL Lum 


aa maig be necessary to give effect to these umendmenis | 


in the preamble.” This means that there shall be a 
Constitutional requisition on the co-ordinate branch- 


es of the government to carry out these provisions | 


and require the citizens by Jaw to profess and act in 
accordance therewith. n short, it means an estab- 
lished church which shall co-operate with the civil 
magistrate in carrying out the purposes announced in 
the Preamble, [ know that this idea was aimed 
by oue or more of the Philadelphia Convent But 
if the Convention really desired to organize a Court 
of High Commission after the Scotch modet, for the 
purpose of bringing before that tribunal all those who 
repudiate the doctrines of the preamble, and violate 
the “revealed will of God" us the Court understood 
it, they could not use more precise and definite lan 
guvge than they have used to express the idea. Ask 
an honest and intelligent old Covenanter, who sin 
cerely adopts the Article of the Westminster Con 
fession on the powers of the civil magistrate which I 
have quoted, what he means by the lan, of the 
memorial, and he will frankly tell you that it means 
legislative enforcement of the doctrines of the Preamble. 
For he knows that it would be superlative tolly and 
emptiness to parade a set of religious dogmas in the 
Constitution without enforcing the belief and practice 
of them by law. He will tell you that God is not 
Baal that he can be deceived and hoodwinked by 
“We the People,” declaring in the preamble of the 
Constitution that we believe and practise such 
and such doctrines and duties, while, at least, nine- 
teen-twenticths of the whole population believe and 
practise no such thing. The preamble of thé Consti- 
tution sets forth the establishment of justice as one 
of the grand purposes of the instrument. And, there- 
fore, in the body of the Constitution we have articles 
and sections organizing a Supreme Court. For car- 
rying out the other great objects, we have the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Departments of the Govern- 
ment. But hereare three most important religious 
dogmas in the preamble, so important that their 
adoption is deemed. necessary to make us a Christian 
Government; and lest they stand there a mere bru- 
tum fulmen, like the Pope's bull against the comet. 
the memorialists ask that such changes may be made 
in the body of the Constitution, as will give efect to 
these amendments of the preamble, What docs this 
mean—what can it mean but an organization, a Ic 
department of the Government, whose function, as it. 
isin European Governments, is to give order con- 
cerning the worship of God, and to see to it that all 
the citizens believe the established articles of faith, 
and square their conduct by the revealed will of God, 
which is the supreme law of the land, and of the 
prohibitions and uirements of which that depart- 
ment is to be the judge? 

Suppose now the people of the United States were 

ilty of the stupendous folly of voting themselves 


reti ind putting their religious opinions, or non- 
opinions, under the of the Constitution, as would 
result from these proposed amendments, thenextstep 
in the programme migbt be, as one sect after another 
found itself in the numerical majority, the introduc- 
tion into Congress of a bil declaring that V hereas 
baptism by immersion, or baptiam by sprinkling, or 
Episcopacy, or Presbyterianism, or Congregational- 
ism, or a thousand other things in belief or practice, 
is, or is not, contrary to the ‘revealed will of God,’ 
which is the supreme law of the land, and contrary 
also to the other Articles of Faith in the Preamble 
of the Constitution, therefore, be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives,” &c. “And 
then for the thumb-screws and the iron boot! 
for Laud, and the inevitable Court of High Commis- 
sion, and the Court of Star Chamber, a recurrence of 
those scenes of blood, the history of which, one 
would suppose, would lead the descendants of the 
Scotch Presbyterians in the United States to thank 
God every day of their lives that by our glorious and 
most Christian Constitution they sre in no danger of 
the Sharpes and Lauderdales who martyred their 
sainted fathers by the thousand. The waves of reli- 
gious persecution ebb as well as low, in the just retri- 
butions of Heaven, for such folly and wickedness, 
And although under our “amended” Constitution, the 
Jews, the Unitarians and the Infidels would be the 
first to suffer, the next clus to drink the 
bitter cup might be the very men who are so zealous 
now in seeking to make the contemplated change, 
In Scotland the Catholics, having at first the power, 
rsecuted the Protestants in common. The Pre- 
tists mounted the next wave, and overwhelmed the 
unhappy Presbyterians. Then the Presbyterians in 
their turn came into power, and wreaked their ven- 
gace on the Prelatists. Then the tide turned under 
ames II, and the Presbyterians had again to bite the 
dust. Thus it was in England and all over Europe, 
tilltheeartb was fattened with the blood ite inhabitants 
shed in the unholy cause of religious persccution. Sv 
it would be in (lis country. Even in this enlightened 
age there is no man, no set of men, and no church, 
grent or small, that can be trusted with absolute do- 
minion over the human con:cience for a single hour. 
In the minority and powerless, the ecclesiastical or 
sectarian passion is as amiable and harmless as an un- 
weaned cub. But invest it with power, and it be- 
comes as ferocious and blood-thirsty as a Bengal ti- 
ger. Such is human nature in all ages and countries 
when dinbolized by the sectarian spirit. This spirit 
is just as rampant and cruel in the United States as 
it ever was in the Old World. Itattempts to read all 
history with ite eyes shut. It keeps its face eternally 
to is the Past instead of the Future, and its un- 
quenchable desire is to be both Pope and King. If 
history teaches us anything clearly, it teaches us this 
lesson. And now that the American people, by the 
mercy of God, have this foul fiend constitutionally 


chained and under their feet, let them keep it 
there, EIE 

These men who want to remodel the Constitution * 
are in dead earnest. They feel that loyalty to Jesus 
Christ ns King of Nations requires them at leust to 
make the effort, One of them, the Rev, Dr. Sproull 
of Alleghany, in an article published in the Christian 
Stutesman for January 15th, 1868, while commenting 
on that clause of the Constitution, Article 6, Section 
3—"No religious test shall ever be required as a qual- 
ification for any office or public trust, "—Uuses the fol- 
lowing language: "The question demanding consid- 
eration is, should those parts of the Constitution be 
so amended as to secure the appointment of religious 
men to office, and give the Christian Church the ben- 
efit of National support» We take the affirmative, 
and will in this paper sustain our position. ... We 
do not wish an amendment to come us m kind of 

atch-work—a picce of new cloth on an old garment. 


nian so that be hes never given us, as he promised, 
the rest of bis views, But we all know whom Dr. 
Sproull means by “Christ's friends"—"God fearing, 
religious men." "They are such as he allows to come 
to the communion table of the Coyenanter Church. 
1f, by an unprecedented stretch of charity, others 
included in these phrases at all, they are regarded 
merchants regard their damaged goods; or as English 
Rail Roads regard second and third-class passengers. 
They are not worthy of being considered the partic- 
ular, reliable friends of Christ—first-class Christians, 
travelling to the land of Canaan in first-class cars wi 
first-class accommodations, but as mere hangers-on 
to the trains—outside of the “uncovenunted mercica 
of God.” à "E 
But— 
"There fe some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil tt ont; 
and this galvanic movement of the bloody and dead 
Past to throw ils dark shadow over the bright path 
of the Future will only have the effect to lead Amer- 
icane to study the subject of government more pro 
foundly than ever, and to build up around the rights 
of the human conscience bulwarks of granite to pro- 
teat them against the beaven-daring assaults of the 
theological spirit, which the history of the Church 
for 1800 years shows to be both unscrupulous in its 
means, and relentless in its aim. 
————————— 


FREE LOGIC AND FREE BELIGION! 


[From the New York Independent of Oct. 5, 1871.) 


Several weeks since, we noticed a charge made in 
‘Tue Inpex, of Toledo, the Free Religious organ of 
Mr. F. E. Abbot, to the effect that “it takes three 
dollars to send one to the heathen.” This statement 
we characterized at the time as untrue and injurious. 
After considerable delay, Mr. Abbot recently returned 
to the discussion with the following deliberate justi- 
fication of his original slander : 


“According to Dr. Mullen, over five millions of dollars are 
annually expended In sustaining foreign missions. What ie 
the annual total of ‘copversions’ effected? And what propor- 
tlon of this vast sum fs expended directly on the ‘heathen't 
We belleve that fully ‘seventy-five per cent." of there five mi 
lions ls absorbed In salaries and running expenses of Various 
kinda, and that a sam falling far short of the residual wenty- 
five per cent. remains to beneflt those for whom the whole is 
ostensibly ralsed." 


It will be seen that thie isa skilful attempt to 
change tho issue. Mr. Abbot quoted as a "common 
saying" the statement that it takes three dollars to 
send one to the heathen. This saying has been “com- 
mon” only among persons who are in the habit of 
bearing false witness against Christianity and ita pro- 
fessors; and in their mouths it has meunt simply tbat 
three quarters of the money collected for missionary 
purposes was expended in this country in the pay- 


cludes “salaries” among the other running expenses, 
leaving it to be inferred that he intended, in his orig- 
inal statement, to reckon the salaries of ihe mission- 
aries into the “seventy-five per cent" Now, if Mr. 
Abbot did not mean to include the salaries of the 


missionaries, hia accusation is false snd slanderous, 
Bs we have said. If he did mean to include them, it 
ie silly and meaningless. Not three-quarters of the 
moucy contributed for missions, but the whole of it, 
is expended for running expenses und salaries of 
missionaries. The missionary societies are not elee- 
mosynary institutions, as Mr. Abbot very well knows. 
It isnot to carry money or material charities to the 
heathen that they are organized, Their whole work 
is to sustain preuchers and teachers in heathen lands. 
AU the money they collect that is not needed to pay 
the expenses of collection and superintendence is de- 
voted to this purpose. And when Mr. Abbot says 
he meant that three-quarters of the money raised by 
these socicties was absorbed in these two ways- 
namely, in defiaying the expenses of collection and 
superintendence, and in paying the salaries of tbe 
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guilty of prevarication. What 
does he S ppose is done with the other quarter? 

"We are not alone in our judgment of Mr. Abbot's 
style of argument. Perceiving that he had involved 
himself in some difficulties by his crooked methods 
of dealing with the subject, he undertook in a lecture 
on “Christian Propagandism,” read to the First In- 
dependent Society of Toledo, on the 16th of last 
month, to straighten ont bis logic. In his lecture he 
quotes from letters addressed to him, as he says, by 
some of his best friends, pointing out to him the un- 
fairness nnd incoherence of his reasoning. One of 
these friends tells him in so many words that in bis 
reply to 7e Independent he "shifted his ground à 
bit," and says: 

"Moreover, on the firat ground I don't think you quite hold 
your own, for ‘payment of salaries includes salaries of mis- 
sionaries themselves, which wore legitimately the main object 
of the appropriation: as much ae for an anti-slavery soctety to 
pay the salaries of ite agenta.” 

To this Mr. Abbot replies that he is not conscious 
of having shifted his ground; tbat he did intend "to 
include the salaries of the missionaries, which are 
ihe chief part of the machinery." And he proceeds 
to argue that we can only judge whether the mouey 
‘spent in salaries is wasted by the number of conver- 
sions which they report: 

“IC the heathen are converted, the money reaches them; If 
mot, not. If they should not be converted at all, the money 
apent would be wholly absorbed in ranning a machine which 
effects no resulte. When I said that I belleve fully three- 
fourths of the money spent to be thus absorbed, I think I un- 


dorstated, not overstated the truth.” 
All this isthe paltriest sort of dodging. If the 
issionaries are part of the “machinery —“the chief 


mi: 

part” of it—then al the missionary funds are absorb- 
ed in running the machine; and Mr. Abbot's under- 
statement ia either pure nonsense or wilful perver- 
sion. Suppose that a man knowing as much of 
chemistry as Mr. Abbot professes to know of missions 
should say that seventy-five per cent. of water is hy- 
drogen and oxygen. Wonld that be fairly character- 
i as an “understatement Y" 

Mr. Abbot's other friend, who is not a believer in 
missions, but who claims to have large knowledge of 
the doings of missionaries and missionary societies 
in all of the world, protesta against the accusa- 
tion with much warmth. Hear him: 


MI believe these societies are as honestly and economically 
manager as the better sort of pnblic institutions—colleges, 
‘Danka, insurance companles, for instance. Doubtless the 
whole system of Christian E sectarian propagandism—home 
fan well aa forelzn—Iiberal and even radical a well as ortho- 
dox—isa mistake. But that la not ths point in dispute be- 
twoen Tas Inpex and The Independent, ‘The charze made by 
‘Tue Inpex and denied by Ths Independent js that three- 
fonrths of the receipts for foren missions are absorbed by 
running expenses, I belleve with The Independent that ‘none 
‘of them has ever expended anything like the proportion Mr. 
Abbot charges them with using.’ Ithiuk that The Indepen- 
dent le right in calling ita stale slander. Lused to hear it 
foriy years ago, arm have looked In valn for proof ever since. 
Christian missions are the modern and Improved form of cru- 
sades, and, lke the Crusades, will probably be followed by 
important and valuable risults—thongh mot the kind of re- 
sults especlally hoped for and dled for by crusaders and min- 
alonarles. I dislike the pushing, agpresalve, provoking, 'prop- 
agandist spirit of Christianity’ and of Mobammedanism; and 
Tdisiike the same spirit, when fonnd, as It sometimes Is, in 
‘Tae Ixpex—ofien in other religious papers—seldom, almost 
never, in The Independent, during the lust few years. 


We bave hesitated to use in this controversy a 
weapon putinto our hands by our antagonist: but 
qhe testimony of Mr. Abbot's friend is so pertinent 
and valuable, as coming from one who does not be- 
lieve in missions, that we bave not felt at liberty to 
withhold it. But to this the editor of Tre INDEX 
makes n curious reply. It never entered his head, he 
says, to suggest that missionary societies are fraudu- 

extravagantly manag: doubt not,” 
"that they are honestly and economically 
managed, except in rare causes, analogous to the Meth- 
odist Book Concern!" We are glad to put on record, 
for what it is worth, this expression of confidence. 
It would have been worth much more if the road by 
which it was reached had been a little less tortuous. 
Mr. Abbot made a careless statement to begin with, 
and he ought to have retracted it at once, By seck- 
ing to justify it in the manner he has done he has 
badly damaged his reputation for candor and fair- 
ness. 

‘The final result of his criticism is that missions 
cost more than they come to. They arc honestly and 
economically managed; but the results are not such 
as to warrant the outlay. To establish this view of 
the case, he enters into a long argument. In making 
up his account of the results of missions, he charac- 

insists on reckoning out all the influence 
civilizing savages, in improving their 
morals, and ameliorating their condition here on 


earth.” ‘These “purely secular" fruits are only “in- | 


direct” results, he says; aud, therefore, not to be con- 
sidered. But pmy, why not? Is it not always 
claimed that the Gospel of Christ is the best civilizer? 
Does not the religion of Christ naturally invari- 
ably carry along with it nll these gifts of civilization? 
‘The civilization can no more be separated from the 
Christianity than the light can be separated from the 
sun; and the deliberate attempt of Mr. Abbot to di- 
vorco them shows how difficu is for him to treat 
this subject with decent impartiality. 

But, even judging the missionary system as he in- 
sists that it must be judged, by the number of con- 
veria made, the case is much better for missions than 


he has represented. From the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” Mr. Abbot learns that in 1855 there were in 
the Protestant mission churches 215,000 members, 
These statistics include forty-seven missionary socie- 
ties, the average term of whose operations had been 
thirty-nine years. Dividing 215,000 by 39, Mr. Ab- 
bot gives as the quotient 5,588, which, he says, is the 
average annual Increase of communicants during that 
period. The average annual expenditure of these so- 
cieties during these thirty-nine years has been, as be 
estimates, $1,500,000. e do not vouch for his fig- 
ures; but adopt them simply for the sake of the ar- 
gument. Now let us examine his ciphering: 


“Protestant Europe and America combined, as I bave 
shown, with an average annual expenditure of $1,500,000, 
i rease of 5,588 
At the same rate, with ap annval expenditure 
Of $5,000,000, they would make an annual increase of 18,400 
new converts. Supposing, therefore, that the present rato of 
expenditure should continue unchanged, how long wonld it 
take to convert the 735,000,000 of the pagan world? And bow 
much would i cost? It would take 39,273 years; and It would 
Cost $16,868, 000,000."" 


All this calculation is based on the supposition that 
the number of converts bears a certain uniform ratio 
to the amount of money expended. But the suppo- 
sition is not according to fact. During the first ten 

years of the existence of the American Board about 

250,000 was expended, and the number of converts 
was lese than two thousand. During the next ten 
years the expenditure was about $750,000, and the 
number of converts was more than twenty thousand. 
‘The expenditures were multiplied by three, and the 
converts were multiplied by ten. 

Modern missions are, as Mr. Abbot shows, in their 
infancy. Christianity has been steadily making con- 
quest of the world since the beginning: but the par- 
ticular phase of its operations which he is criticising 
is of recent appearance. Thirty-nine years is the av- 
e duration of the missionary sociclies whose sta- 
tistics he gives us. t fair to take the annual aver- 
age of these thirty-nine years and base on that a cal- 
culation of the probable success of missions in the 
future? A great part of these carly years has been 
spent necessarily by the missionaries in learning and 
in many cases in forming the language of the heathen, 
in translating the Bible and religious books, in study- 
ing the habits and needa of the people, and in gain 
ing a sure foothold for themselves. Should it be cx- 
pected that these years of preparation would be as 
fruitful of direct results as the years that follow * The 
work of missions is in its seed time. The harvest 
time haa not yet come. 

Can Ar. Abbot be ignorant of the fact that the ratio 
of increase in all healthy social growths is geometri- 
cal, rather than arithmetical? Up to 1840 the “ aver- 

annual increase” of New York City had been 

ut 1,500 & year. Would it have been safe to con- 
clude at that time that 1,500 a year would be the "ay- 
erage annual increase" for the next two hundred 
years? Or would it even have been sensible to tske 
ihe increase of population during the year 1840, 
whatever that may have been, and estimate the 
growth of the city by adding that amount annual) 
to the population? Yet this is the principle on whic! 
Mr. Abbot estimates the future progress of missions. 

If the editor of Tax Inpex had been publishing a 
paper in Antioch, about eighteen hundred years ago, 
when Paul and Barnabas returned from their first 
missionary journey, he could have made a very ef- 
fective statement of the ridicalously small results of 
their labors, when compared with the great work to 
be accomplished. " Just figure it up for yourselves,” 
he might have said. “It is a simple sum in the Rule 
of Three. So many years’ work, so many converts—a 
pitiful few ; and a thousand millions more or less left 
to he converted. How long will it take at this rate? 
It will be millions of years before you will make an 
impression upon the mass of Paganism.” Perhaps 
he would have said to them what he says to-day to 
the advocates of missions: “The attempt, therefore, 
to convert the world by themachinery now employed 


| isso miserably, nay, so ludicrously inadequate that I 


can compare it to nothing but an attempt by a little 
boy to dig down Mount [Lebanon] with a teaspoon,” 
Yet in spite of what would have seemed to Mr. Ab- 
bot the hopelessness of their task, these men went on 


with their work; and now, though less than a score | 


of centuries have past, one-quarter of the population 
ofthe world owns the Christian name. This simple 
fict disposes of all the figures of Tur INDEX. Gniut- 
ing all that the editor may say about the questionable 
methods by which Christianity bas sometimes been 
propagated, and the questionable character of many 
of its adherents, there yet remains much more in the 
history of the Church than hisarithmetic has dreamed 


of. 

Mr. Abbot promises to return to the subject. We 
trust he will bring with him a little better logic. 
Free religion may be a good thing; but free mathe- 
matics are a snare, Mr. Abbot pronounces missions 
a stupendous fraud. Be that as it may; the fraud, at 


least, is no more stupendous than the sophistries | 


with which he secks to expose it. 


An eccentric Scotchman, Farquhar M'Kenzie, re- 
cently died in Castleton, near Thurso. More than 
thiriy years ago he took to his bed through religious 
excitement, and in course of time his body sssumed 
such an absormal condition that the slightest cold 
affected bim in a most painful manner. The air had 
as far as possible to be excluded from ; his 
hands kept gloved and his only communication with 
his friends wan through a pane of axe fastened im 
the curtains. With all this be appeared to be quite 
in possession of his senses, —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Poetry, 


MUSINGS. 


Tait by the blaring fire alone, 
Watching tbe flames leap up and fall, 

And the sages my painless houre have known 
‘Stand in silent rows on the wall. 


I think of the hours of earnest talk 

When we spoko together of life's sure goal: 
“WAN the rising vel! of the future baulit 

‘The hope divine of the soult” 


We could not read the riddle, we sald; 

We could not pierce through the lightless gloom; 
We sew no more, when the form lay desd; 

We saw no flight from the tomb, 


Bat we thought and felt and hoped as one, 
‘When we dreamed of the Love behind the frown, 
And we trusted, when faithful tol) wae done, 
Finer toll should be its crown. 


On our peering eyes the darkness weighed 
With the weight of earthy cloda; 

But onr hope beat back the encroaching shado, 
For virtue, we sald, le God's. 


Alas, how soon thou art called to know! 
‘Was thy truat in valn, O fair young soul? 

Was thy iffe, like the perfume where roses blow, 
Exhaled on ihe boundless Whole? 


Or in some higher, some unguessod guise, 
Dost thou ptill live on to love the True, 
To climb the heights with a glad surprise, 

And a nobler work to do? 


Haa the bright, pure star that In thee burned, 
Star of the splrit's eternal thirst, 

Star of s lifo that sought and yearned, 
Qn the night like a meteor burat? 


Or have tts timid and trembling rays, 
Ere yet 1t had ilfe's meridian crossed, 

‘To my dazzled eyes In the sudden blaze 
Of the daylight of God been lost? 


Vain are the babblings of the wise: 
J find no prophet or promise sure; 

But a low voice sings through our human elgha— 
“God loveth a soul eo pure?" 


Alone I sit by the dying ftre, 
Gazing alone on the embera red; 

And my questioning thought, with vain desire, 
Goes sadly out to the dead. 


s 


1871. Avrenisx. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


— "For many years I have been living in lonell- 
ness struggling with doubts that would not be sup: 
pressed, yet fearing to permit them, s0 opposed were 
they to what I had been educated to believe was es- 
sential fora rellgious life. But now through your 
paper I rejoice to find that. thousnnda of hearts and 
minds throughout the world are battling with the 
same grave subjects that agitate me, and you seem to 
mes John the Baptist preparing the way for our 
emancipation. I believe that we are entering upon a 
new era,—that love is to have a new ally In science. 
Love with ignorance and superstition as guides has 
compelled men to believe that all tbat is, is right; 
and the faith which has been born of these has been 
and still is a curse to humanity,a draw-back to all hu- 
man progress. But the union of science and love will es- 
tablish a reign of peace and happineas that ignorance 
and superstition would forbid man even to hope for. T 
hope that we sball yet rejoice ina HUMAN friend, 80 
warmed with love and gifted with knowledge as to be a 
Jeader and teacher of the world, anda deliverer of the 
human mind from all which has been very wrong In 
the past. That that friend is but abiding his time, 
something whispers me to hope. Meanwhile let us 
all do what we may to hasten his advent. ‘Thanking 
you for the hope and comfort I have received in 
reading your paper, I aman earnest friend of free 


religion, 


—“I havo not seen a copy of Tar Inpex for 
several months, In company with another I sub- 
scribed for it while living in Moving away 
from that point, my friend has of course received and, 
I expect, circulated it amonz others. I have been 
opening a new farm, and like many others find my- 
self at this particular time unable to raise money 
enough to psy for a paper ; but if, not violating any of 
your regulations, you could send me Tie INDEX, I 
will send the pay for it between now and Christmas, 
as I have a pretty good crop in. I find myself very 
lonesome and ignorant without it.” 


——“Tt was aent me last year by n friend. — I havo 
read some picces in it with interest, but since I am 
not at all in sympathy with most that I find in it, I 
feel that [can expend my money for something to 
more profit. Please stop my paper." 


. — "I have had very great pleasure in reading the 
arilcle—'Another Word on Doubt. " 


THE INDEX. 
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Like the buttercups in spring, the smiles 
of liule children are about us all the time. 
Yet how f.w rtop to admire them, or to ree 
in their beauty a hint of the loving heart of 


Nature? 
——————— 
Question e.cryting Lut the reality o° 
virtue. 


The Judes. 
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t's general purpose, 

No notice wili ba taken of anonymous communications. 


IE For Special Notices see eighth page. 


CHRISTIAN LOGIC AND CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION, 


Some wit has said that in the last analysis 
there are but three styles of retort: "Tu 
quoque—You're another! Tu mentiris—You 
lie! Tu damneris—You be damned!" We 
have just seen an illustration of the second 
of these three styles where we least expected 
it, namely, in the New York Independent. 

As our readers know, we recently quoted 
as a “common saying" the statement that 
"jt takes three dollars to send one to the 
heathen.” Where, when, or by whom we 
first heard this saying used, we cannot tell, 
We could not even name a single person or 
n single print as authority for it. We sim- 
ply know that we remembered it as one of 
those sayings which occur to every one as 
among the on dits of mankind. What it 
meant, therefore, in the mouth of the first 
man who uttered it, we do not know. What 
it means to some who have heard it, we have 
discovered. What it means as we used it, 
we have fully explained in our first lecture 
ou “Christian Propagandism.” 

1, In our understanding of it, the phrase 
was a terse charge that the foreign mission 
system is enormously expensive,—that, and 
nothing more. The words state no more, 
and to us suggested no more; and we meant 
no more when we first quoted them. It is 
probable that this was also the meaning of 
the words as originally used. 

2. It turns out that some others regard the 
phrase as a covert charge of either extrava- 
gance or fraud against missionary home of- 
Jfices—and of so outrageous a character as to 
have no parallel but the robberies of the Tam- 
many Ring of New York. 

8. As soon as we perceived that this last 
was the meaning put upon the phrase by 
some, we hastened in the most explicit man- 
ner to disavow it, as not being our own. We 
said:—“The writer of this letter evidently 
understands me to bint, at least, that the mis- 
sionary societies are fraudulently or eztrav- 
agantly managed—a thing it never entered 
my head to suggest.” And again, “Ifitisa 
charge of financial corruption against the 
managing boards of missionary societies, it 
is enough to say that I have neither under- 
stood nor used it so.” 


4, Thus unequivocally disclaiming that we 
had made acharge of fraud or extravagance, 
we proceeded to prove the charge as we did 
make it—the charge, namely, that the for- 
eign missionary system as a whole, including 
all its operations and expenses, uses up 
three-quarters of the money expended on it 
in making the other quarter do all the real 
work that is done. This isa perfectly intel- 
ligible charge. We compared the foreign 
and home missionary systems to two ma- 
chines. The former utilizes, we argued, at 
least no more than twenty-five per cent. of 
the power applied (i. e. the money), a8 com- 
pared with the latter; and we then proved 


that this twenty-five per cent. is altogether 
insufficient to accomplish the end aimed at, 

Now an editorial writer in the Indepen- 
dent, whom we have very good reason for be- 
lieving to be Rev, Washington Gladden, and 
whose article we copy in full elsewhere, in- 
sists that we must have intended the charge 
we made in the second of the two senses 
above given, simply because he and others 
have so understood it. He takes no 
tice of our explicit and repeated denial ofhay- 
ing made the charge in that sense, but pro- 
ceeds solemnly to impeach our personal iuteg. 
rity, because we have not at his dictation hum. 
bly confessed ourself both a si 
fool! He taxes us with having “skilfully 
changed the issue”—with being “guiliy of 
prevarication” and “the paliviest kind of 
dodging”—with having “badly damaged his 
[our] reputation for candor and fairness," In 
fact, he has so fur forgotten the manners of a 
gentleman, and the common decencies of 
civilized discussion, as to reply to arguments 
he cannot otherwise meet by shouting out a 
vulgar and insolent—"You lie!” 

Such a style as Mr. Glndden's, so distin- 
guished for the fairness he rebukes us for 
disregarding, and so admirable for the deli- 
cate courtesy which can only be expected in 
Christian disputants, we shall not hope to 
rival. We must content ourself with hard 
argument and plain facts. 

The charge that it “takes three dollars to 
send one to the h red hy Mr, 
Gladden to be ** ngless” as wo 
made it. He say: 


no- 


ly and mean 
Not three-quarters of 
the money contributed'for missions, but the 
whole of it, is expended for running expen- 


ses and salaries of missionaries, 
dces he [Mr. Abbot] suppose is done with 
the other quarter?” Why, we suppose that 
four quarters of the total expenditure are 
spent on the missionary machine; that threes 
quarters are consumed in simply running it; 
and that' one quarter does all the work that 
$a actually accomplished. That is, seventy- 
five per cent. of the power applied to the 
machine is consumed in overcoming the fric 
tion, the resistance of the atmoxphere, aud 
so forth; while only twenty-five per cent. is 
utilized in actual work. This we explained 
and proved in the lecture that Mr. Gladden 
finds sọ “silly and meaningless.” The me 
chanical principles alluded to, however, aro 
of the most clementary kind, Ten years ago 
we taught Hon. David A. Wells’s “Natural 
Philosophy,” in which the distinction is ex- 
plained between the undershot, the overshot, 
tho breast and the tourbine wheels, A class 
of little girls from ten to twelve years of age 
found no diffivulty in understanding that the 
undershot wheel utilizes ouly twenty-five per 
cent, of the power applied, while the tourbine 
wheel utilizes nincty-five per cent. The dis- 
tinction between power utilized and power 
wasted was easily, comprehensible by the 
feminine mind at that early age. But Mr. 
Gladden finds it “silly and meaningless!” 
Being thus unable to comprehend that tho 
foreign missionary system, Like the under- 
shot wheel, is a machine which utilizes only 
twenty-five per cent. of the power applied, 
and seeing no meaning in our use of the 
common saying referred to, he adopts tho 
usual tactics of orthodoxy, aud impugus our 
veracity because we du not think cxactly a8 
he does. As to the prevalent understanding 
of the phrase, he may be right, since other 
and better minds thau his bave taken itin 


-a What 


the saMe sense, He has, therefore, a show 
of reason fur accusing us of ignorance of the 
meaning of a common saying as frequently 
understood. Butle takes no notice of the 
fact that, ns soon as we discovered that we 
had used the saying in another than the most 
usual sense, we hastened to say so explicitly, 
and confined ourself to proving the charge 
in the sense in which we had made it. He 
has not even a deceut pretence for alleging 
that we “skilfully changed theissue.” Does 
he or any one else give us so little credit for 
sanity as to suppose that we charged the 
homo managers of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions with spending $300,000 on 
themselves, while they spend only $100,000 
on all the one hundred missionary stations 
and the two thousand missionary agents they 
support abroad? Mr. Gladden must think 
we hold our reputation for common sense 
very cheap, when he insists on making us 
mean, notwithstanding our emphatic dis- 
claimer, that the home managers are guilty 
of such a flagrant fraud as could not go on a 
igle year without raising a tornado of pub- 
lie indignation that would sweep the whole 
missionary system into instant, annihilation, 
We do not intend to convict ourself of abso- 
late idiocy, even to oblige Mr. Gladden, nor 
to allow him to force us into the defence of a 
slander which would disgrace a madman 
soaked and steeped in lunacy. Neither 
shall we allow him to obscure the main point 
of our argument by trumping up ridiculous 
accusations of “prevarication.” This is the 
policy of men who are consciously worsted. 
If he expects to retain the respect of reason- 
able people, he must argue in a very differ- 
ent style. 

We mustadd a word more, The Indepen- 
dent goes to many thousands of renders be- 
yond the reach of our voice. Before this 
andionce, in our absence, Mr. Gladden has 
dealt us the most unjust blow we have ever 
received—has stabbed our reputation as s 
truthful man. We feign no indifference to 
an attack of this sort from such a quarter. 
On the contrary, we deeply feel it. The tone 
of his article convinces us that he has not 
done this great injury maliciously, butin the 
heat of indignation at an imagined falsehood. 
We have now called his attention to explicit 
disclaimers he ought by no means to have over- 
looked, and the overlooking of which has led 
him into flagrant libel. If his zeal for “can- 
dor and fairness" is genuine, as we are in- 
clined to think it is, he will not hesitate to 
undo the evil be has done. He will tell the 
readers of the Independent that he did us 
gross injustice in his hasty charges against 
our personal honor, Whatever may be his 
opinion concerning our arguments, he will 
retract his impeachment of our veracity. If 
he fails to do this emphatically and unam- 
biguously, we shall see that his chivalrous 
concern for “candor and fairness" is alla 
sham; and we shall fall back on the principle 

«that has so often stood us iu good stead—the 
principle that itis not our duty to be thought 
honest, but to be so, 

At some other time we shall reply to Mr. 
Gladden’s strictures on our main argument. 
It will not be difficult to answer them, 

—— 

For a most pungent and telling article on 
tho “servant gal” question, see Oto ano New 
for October. It ought to be rend, nnd read 
profitably, by every “mistress” who feels 
distracted over the miserics of her fate. 


| special agency of D: 


THEE INDEX. 


DIVINE PHOVID| 


It is to be noted that there is little dispo- 
sition in modern days to interpret the calam- 
ity of fire in a city as a punishment by epee- 
ial visitation of the Almighty forthe wicked- 
ness of the people. Usually such a catastro- 
phe can be too clearly traced to some human 
or finite cause to allow any credit to be given 
to such an interpretation. Yet formerly the 
e Providence was be- 
lieved to be manifest in cases of great disas- 
ter by fire, just as it is now traced by many 
people, though with quite as little reason, 
when acity is visited by earthquake or pes- 
tilence or tornado. Thus Sodom and Go- 
morrah, which an old Hebrew tradition rep- 
resents to have been destroyed by fire, bave 
been gibbeted in religious’ history, though 
probably they were not worse than other 
cities, as standing examples of communities 
that were punished for their sins by a direct 
retribution from heaven. But in tbe olden 
time, when every sort of superstition was 
rife and man felt himself utterly helpless 
amidst the forces of Nature if they broke 
away from their accustomed channels, it is 
not strange that the destructive ravages of 
fire should have been regarded as a special 
manifestation of Almighty Power. 


In onr times reason and science have pret- 
ty effectually dispelled this form of super- 
stitious belief. In the comments of the press 
on the Chicago fire, I have not seen any- 
whee a hint that there was any Special 
Providence in that disaster. Some of the 
religions newspapers and some of the clergy 
very likely will take this view of the matter; 
but the secular press is utterly free from it; 
and it is safe.to sey that not many persons 
who allow themeelves to reason on religious 
questions will venture to suggest that the 
Almighty burned up Chicago as a punish- 
ment for its own wickedness, oras a warning 
to other cities to put away their wickedness 
if they would be saved from a like doom. 
Yet one can but ask, why ia there any more 
Special Providence when the calamity comes 
by earthquake or tornado or pestilence than 
when it comes by fire? Certainly, if the Al- 
mighty were to resort to such outburete of 
power in order specially to teach a doctrine 
of moral retribution, He could do it quite as 
easily through the agency of a careless, ig- 
norant woman and an intractable cow and a 
kerosene lamp, as through the violence of a 
tempest or a poisoned atmosphere or vol- 
canic heavings of the earth, To be consist- 
ent, the doctrine of Special Providence must 
be abandoned in all cases; but not therefore 
the doctrine of Universal Providence. 


For we are not to run to theother extreme 
and declare that nothing is to be learned of 
the ways of Divine Power from such calam- 
ities, In fact there is very much to learn; 
and man cannot study the lesson too well. I 
do not suppose that the Infinite Being was 
any nearer Chicago in the flames of that ter- 
rific fire which swept away her prosperity 
and joy than he was when her people were 
buoyant with hope and her homes smiling 
with happiness. Neither was He farther 
away. The religious fanatics who in their 
terror cried that God had come down in 
judgment and that this was the end of the 
world, and the skeptical fanatic who, mount- 
ing the Court-house steps, mockingly asked 
the affrighted crowd, '* Where is now your 
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God? Why doeswt He send the angels to 
save you?” were equally wide of the real 
truth to be learned. Both stood, indeed, on 

precisely the sume plane of thought aud evi- 
dence with regard to the nature of Divine 
Being aud the methods of Providenee,—both 

believed that, if there be a God, He would 

reveal himself in rome miraculous way; 

only one accepted the alleged evidence and 

the other did not. 

Yet Almighty Power was present in that 
calamity, though in a way that neither of 
these classes of persous understood. Te 
was there in the working of natural law. He 
was there vindieuting the claims of natural 
law to be studied and obeyed by man. He 
was there as Providence, but as n Provi- 
dence that manitests itself in Law. This, in 
various forms, is the central lesson of such a 
disaster. 

There sre many special lessons to be 
learred,—aa, for instance, the importance of 
knowledge and of thoughtful care in tlie use 
of those natural elements that are our daily 
servants, bat which may become so destruct- 
ive when we lose control; the importauco of 
building, as far as possible, so as to prevent” 
such a catastrophe; the importance of some 
more efficient method for checking n coufla- 
gration at its first outbreak; the importanoe 
of organization and system in the forces 
that are brought to bear against such a di 
aster. These latter, proceeding from some 
commanding mind that gets control of the 
enlisted sympathies, excited temperaments, 
and vagrant rush of effort, are the inworking 
in human affairs of that orderly intelligence 
which is ever striving to put the forces of 
Nature into the service of construction and 
to evoke creation out of chaos. 

But all special lessons are summed up in 
this,—that man is to fiud the intelligent 
Providence that is manifest in all natural 
elements and forces by Jearniug their law 
and putting himself in harmonious relation 
with How puny is man even at his 
greatest strength, how utterly helpless, when 
by some ignorance or heedlessnees or vioo 
he loses control of the forces of Nature, and 
becomes their victim instead of making them 
his servants! Chicago was as good a mate- 
rial representative as the age could furnish 
ofman's might. It was a product of human 
energy at which the world gazed in wonder 
and pride, The marvel was that it had all 
come in thirty years. But in ss many hours 
it is swept away bya natural power before 
which all buman energy bent and broke and 
withered, as a reed in the wind. One of 
those simple forces of Nature which, when 
controlled and kept in the groove of an intel- 
ligent purpose, had been one of the chief 
agents in building up the city, breaking 
away from such restraint, undid and des- 
troyed the work ina day. Somewhere the 
magical touch was lost by which mind is to 
keep mastery of these mighty powers of Na- 
ture; and hence all thie catastrophe and woe. 
There then lies the great lesson of the diras- 
ter, the lesson which Divine forethought 
would certainly have us learn:—Keep 
mind and will alert to conform to Nature’s 
laws, and her forces are your servants, bring- 
ing to you xll nourishment and blessing; lose 
control, whether in the sphere of material 
things or moral, and you are those forces" 
slave and victim." 


WIP 
[Mr. Potter's expectaticm of the relative degrees of cummoa. 
sense to be displajed Ly the “secular” ard “ilighus™ 
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press with reference to the notion that Chicago was burned 
for its eine, ie confirmed by our own observation. That stout 
‘old war-horre of medieval superstition, Zion's Herald, saya:— 

** We learn the punishment of ain. Chicago war no worse 
than othereltics. and no better. Iniguity abounded. The 
elity wa» fuil of hell fre, ns well ax earth fire. The flames of 
the pit burned free), without much attempt to kupprese 
them, Tho Sabbath waa a day of sinful pleasure and business 
toa grent mass of its population. The bar, the grog-shop, the 
beer cellar, the brothel were iia moet popular and profiable 
haunts, ‘The theatres lured Its youth to the viler banquet of 
fesh and spirit, ‘The greed of gain ewallowed up higher fac- 
uities In many natures, and left a burn! nah-üe&p for a «oul. 
These universally raging frea made this fire a necessity." 

We expected to find this comical fanaticl«m In full flower In 
the Herald, and were not mistaken. But {fhe Lord burned 
Chicago for being "no worse iban other cities," why does he 
not burn the other cities for belng no worse than Chicago? If 
Chicago's vice made this fire s “ necessity,” why doesfhot the. 
‘equal vice of Boston, Toledo, New York, snd the mluor met- 
ropoli«es, make their conflagration an equal necessity? But 
e Herald thus rather confusedly declares the whole 
counsel of God, let us hear what is sald by the Onondaga 
Standard, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
“We regret, however, 
clonoalll 


p 
ich a doe 
ical atrife 
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God uudoubtedly exercises » persona! supervision over mun- 
ane aralre, He operate through natural working as 
invariably a+ the will from which they spring. 

Ttmay not be inopportune to add that Mr. Potter's most 
forcible article was received before he could possibly have 
seen oureditorial of last week.—En.] 

he 


TOO EARLY BLIGHTED. 


It is with great pain that we are com- 
pelled to chronicle the sad tidings contained 
in the following editorial article from the 
Milwaukee Sentinel of Oct. 11:— 


Darn or Misa Lutte Prcxuaw.—The Intelligence which 
wo have to announce this morning, of the death of Mies Lillie 
Peckham, of thie city, will be both painful and startling, not 
only to her many personal friends, but lo the entire comma: 
ty. She died yesterday morning at rhe residence of Dr, Han- 
son, after an Illness of a few weeks. No apprebenalun wae 
felt on ber acconnt, her physicians considering her recovery 
certain up to an carly hour yesterday morning, when a sudden 
change took place, and death speedily followed. This taleni 
d young woman was well known thronghout the country 
‘an earnest advocate of the woman's rights movement, as aleo 
of every progressive work. Only a few weeks since nhe made 
a anccoxeful tour through the West. speaking lo varlous city 
pulpits. She wax In sympathy with tho Free Religious move- 
ment, and bravely and fearlevely spoke all that she had come 
to foc) was truth, though it shook the very foundations of old 
creeds and ideas. Many eforta from her scholarly pen attest 
r enthusiasm, her Industry, and her devotion 
rd movement of the hour. She was to have en- 
bridge Divinity School early in the present an- 
tumn, but was prevented by this llincss, which has proved so 
sadly fatal. She had chosen the ministry for her life-work. 
‘That a lifo Ko full of earnest purpose and promise of aeeful- 
noss should be so suddenly stopped ia irreconcilable with our 
finite Judgment. We question the Justice and de 
mortality to complete and full. It f 
well; though God's fact may be that ihis young life, with jts 
beauty of character, Ite sisterly nifectlon, ite still larger sister- 
ly sympathy with a suffering humanity, fte longings and aspi- 
rations, {te zealous etrivings after the true and good, ia full 
and complete now; still we shall mourn her loss, and mins 
her word and work, and bewail her brief though beautifol 
career, 

Many of our readers will remember that 
Miss Peckham took an active part in the 
Conventions of the Free Religious Associa- 
tiou st Indianapolis and Toledo last year; 
and they will also remember many striking 
articles of hers in the pages of Taz INDEX. 
She had become enthusiastically interested 
in Free Religion, and for this reason alone 
accepted a position, at a merely nominal sal- 
ary, as our general assistant during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1870, pursuing her own 
studies at the same time with such advice 
and help as we could give, It was her pur- 
pose to fit herself for the. ministry of Free 
Religion, fully sympathizing as she did with 
the principles and position of Tne IxpEx. 

Never have we known a mind quicker to 
apprehend and appreciate the value of great 
ideas; or a character more singularly brave 
and unselfish in advocating them. Her mor- 
al courage was that of a man, but tempered 
with alla woman’s sweetness, Had it not 
been for a certain irresolution or lack of per- 
sistency, which prevented the application of 
her fine powers continuously and exclusively 
to a single aim, she would have shone with 


conspicuous lustre among the famous women 
of her time. Her early death has cut off the 
bright future we notwithstanding hoped 
and expected for her; and the falling leaves 
of autumn, beautiful in their quick decay, fit- 
tingly symbolize the career of this faithful 
friend, this brilliant, loyely, and most noble 
woman. May her grave be strewn with 


flowers! 


RELIGION ANB GENTILITY. 


In Miss Muloch's pleasant account of her 
journey in “Fair France,” occurs the follow- 
ing conversation with the driver of a dili- 
gence:— 


"We asked if the ceremony of extreme unction was common 
at dying beda? 

"Universal. Nobody would be considered genteei (that lu 
the nearest English equivalent I ean find to our friend's ex- 
pression) without it. Anyhow, It does noharm. The women 
belleve it does them good." 

‘Bat do you belleve it?” 

"Ahcal And the four men laughed at one another, 
dently considering this a capita! Joke. 

"They should have wives of their own—these peieste—and 
then they wonld not como bothering ours. It is all their do- 
ing. Religion ts for priests and women. We men are differ- 
ent, 

“Then, when you come to dle, of course yon will not send 
for the priest?" 

“OF course I hall I le the fushion—la moda. One must do 
as one's neighbors do. or what would they say?" 

Soeven bere was the omnipresent Mrs. Grundy, driving 
people into Paradiee the *genteelest’ way. It wax ludicroue 
and yet sad too; judglay by the balf-cynical aud wholly con, 
temptuons expression of the honest peasant-face, as, a few 
minutes after, our driver took bis bat off quite civilly to a fat 
priest whom we met. 


This reduction of religion to gentility is a 
consequence of its foundation in miraculous 
authority, and, however “ludicrous” or “sad,” 
is perfectly natural, and congruous with all 
the circumstances. It is religion appearing 
as conventionality after it has disappeared 
as vital and sincere conviction. But why 
does it, not disappear altogether when its 
original character has gradually faded away ? 
It is, I suppose, because of the baleful persist- 


Ae 


,ence of the authority-idea, which has repre- 


sented so much force on the one side and so 
much subjection on the other, that, when it 
is overthrown in one shape, it is only to 
glide into some correlated form for which its 
previous activity prepared the way. What 
is conventionality but the more easy, yet 
possibly the more subtile social ascendency 
of the same principle of authority that has 
dominated in religion? It is essentially the 
same act, whether the independence of the 
spirit is sacrificed to a dogma, a fashion, or 
a public hue and ery. The poison lies in the 
sacrifice; the particular fetich is unimpor- 
tant. 


But as one mode of authority passes away, | 


another is created or re-inforced. It seems 
as if the spirit of liberty were too strong to 
leave the human soul open to unlimited 
abasement under tyranny. Only one moda 
of despotism, as it were, can flourish vigor- 
ously at once; so that itis just when the au- 
thority of priest and ritual decline that social 
tyranny will rise with its conventional exac- 
tions, and religion, no longer felt, will be pro- 
fessed as a conventionality. Each sueceed- 
ing form of authority may be expected to be 
weaker in pretentions than its forerunner: 
yet it may be more difficult to deal with, as 
being less avowed, more distributed, less 
concentrated and visible; and it is certainly 
a gigantic evil of religious authority that it 
tends inevitably, as real coviction declines, 
to relegate religion into the domain of a sneer- 
ing, or, as ismuch more often the case, an 
easy-going and torpid conventionality. 

I believe it is Mill who deseribes this age 
as one especially deficient in marked individ- 


uality, and far inferior in this respect to the 
more unrestrained and less delicate feudal 
time. Yet that same time when fashion had 
so little power was the era of the most vig. 
orous ascendency of ecclesiastical authority, 
which at heart had the merit, for the most 
part, of genuine sincerity, and was a relig- 
ious condition far superior, as it appears to 
me, to that mixture of feeble cotton-warp au- 
thority with conventional profession which 
constitutes the current Protestant Christi 
ity of to-day. Conventionality in all mattera 
has now reached such grent distribution, and 
is accordingly a tyranny that knows so well 
how to make up in subtilty what it lacks in 
actual compelling power, that the sober and 
cool-headed Mill advises the encouragement 
of all harmless eccentricities and contends 
that non-conformity is in itself a good, even 
though it have no particular reform at heart. 
3. V. B. 


The leading article of this week's Ixpxr 
is a clear and vigorous argument against the 
proposed Christian Amendment to the Uni- 
ted States Constitution, by Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa. We have 
been obliged to omit considerable portions 
of this argument on account of its length; 
but it will be immediately issued entire in 
the form of an “Index Tract.” Mr, Brad. 
ford writes from a position within the lines 
of Christianity; butno one could write more 
liberally or more conclusively against the 
stupendous but dangerous folly of this Christ- 
ian Amendment. Whoever desires to en- 
lighten the public mind on a question that 
threatens to assume alarming proportions in 
the not far distant future, will scarcely find 
amore able, pungent, or succinct treatment 
of it than this tract. We hope to receive 
large orders for it. 


Among the sufferers by the Chicago fire 
was the Present Age. Col. D. M. Fox, its 
editor, writes us that this is the third time 
he has thus lost all by fire. But the publi- 
cation of the paper is to be resumed, and be- 
fore long, it is hoped, with the same size as 
before, We regard the Present Age as, on 
the whole, the most liberal of all the Spirit- 
ualist papers, because it does not confine it- 
self to Spiritualism, but devotes a consider- 
able portion of its energies to reform and 
free thought in general, It would seem no 
more than just that its friends should rally 
to its support. Terms $3,002 year, Ad- 
dress the editor, 364 Warren St., Chicago. 


'* MorHeR.—Before setting out 
certain inquiries in connection 
with his "Life of Frederick the Great,” he went down 
to spend a few days with his mother in tbeold bouse 
at home. On the morning when he was to take his 
departure for the South, a crowd of old friends were 
assembled on the railway platform at Ecclefechan to 
see him off—schoolfellows and the trusty allies of the 
bygone years with whom he had 

"Paldl'à in the burn, 

And pu'd the gowans fine.” 

On entering the railway office, putting bis hands 

into his coat-pocket, he decorre. there something 
bulky, of the presence of which be did not seem to 
have been aware. 
g the mysterious parcel, he saw that it com 
tained some nice, home-made Dumfriesshire ban- 
nocks, which his fond old mother—just as when he 
was a little boy at school—had stowed away (this 
time surreptitiously) in the pocket. 

This discovery Was too much for him: simple As 
the circumstance was, it moved him greatly, carried 
him back over the years to days of “Auld lung syne; 
and when his friends gathered around him to grash 
his hand and say good-by, bis eyes were sullu 
with manly tears.— Christian Register. 


A eas a aN 

John Newton was speaking of the death of n lady, 
“Oh, sir!” saida young lady, "how did she die? 
“There is a more important question,” said Newton, 
“which you should lave asked fret, Aow did 
ine 
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Communications. 
N. i-o repeblonta -- run the uiris: 


errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them; but here- 
after no space vil be apared (o Errata. 


N. B.—Illegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of | 


publication. 


WORDS TO THE POINT FHOM A BUSINESS 
MAN. 


Avausta, KAN., Sept. 30, 1871. 
Mr. F. E. Annor: 


Dear Sir,—Your paper of the 30th inst. has Just 
reached me; and in response to the appeal of its in- 


closure, the Supplement, please place my nameamong | 


the stockholders for One Hundred Dollars. 

"That there are more deviees used by the orthodox 
church to inculcate certain doctrinal tenets mther 
than truth and right, or the principles of moral phil- 
osmphy, no reflecting reader or observer cun doubt. 
Beparate the principles of ethics from church teach- 
ings, and what have you left worth clinging to? The 
placards suspended in all orthodox Sabbath schools, 
containing such inscriptions as—" Follow Me," "Feed 
my Lambs," "Love Jesus,” “Remember the Heathen,” 
and thousands of similar wishy-washy trash illustrate 
my meaning. Hardly ever do you see such mottocs 
as—"Do Right,” "Obligations to Man are Obligations 
to God," “Truth and Right,” and so forth,—the fun- 
damental principles of eternal Riau. There can be 
no doctrine more divine than that embracing the un- 
varnished principles of ethics That doctrine is as 
old as the human race, and has sprung from no hia- 


torical religion. 
Yours truly, 
wis Kurtz. 


INTUITION AND ITS AUTHORITY. 


By those who claim the right of free thought there 
le nothing esteemed of greater importance than the 
knowledge of truth. In the pursuit of it, transmitted 
ideas, received early and without reflection, and long 
rested in as settled facts, come to be analyzed, anda 
reason for their assumed authority demanded. — Sin- 
gle words, even, on Which may hinge much discus- 
ion, and the truth or md of whose generally re- 

ignificance. may lead to widely different con- 
clusions, are subjected to the same scrutiny, 

In this challenging process for the attainment of 
truth, the word Jntuition is called upon to give proof 
that there is something in mental experience corres- 
ponding to the idea generally attached to it, As us- 
ed, it seems to stand for a certain interior light in the 
soul, or direct influx of divine intelligence, givin, 
certain knowledge of truth, and more to be reli 
upon than any declarations of resson. If this is so, 
we have only to look within to discover absolute 
truths of the greatest moment, and at the same time 
to find quiet repose for the spirit, when anxious quea- 
tionings have brought it into a state of unrest. 

But what if these “ intuitions" differ or are at vari- 
ance in different minds? One may have full “ intui- 
tive” faith in a personal, self-conscious Gol, and in a 
life beyond the present—a certainty that nothing can 
shake—to carry him through life and death. Another 
is entirely destitute of this faith ; neither prayers nor 
tears can secure it to him, yearn for it and agonize 
for it as he may, Does the good Father of all bestow 
this inestimable blessing on the one unsougbt, and 
withhold it from the most earnest longings of the 
other? I havea friend who says to me—"I know 
(intuitively) that my Savior died for me" Another 
affirms, with as much positiveness, that there can be 
no truth in such a doctrine. What now becomes of 
intuition as an authority to mun? What, indeed, can 
de alleged as proof of the existence of such a suppos- 
ed faculty? What i simply the truth of the matter 
in the order of Nature? Truth being of infinitely 
more consequence than any thing else, what matter 
on which side of a question it is, provided only it be 
found? 

How can it be shown that what are called “ intui- 
tions " are anything more than simple perceptions ar- 
rived at in periods of mental life so early that ncftrace 
of the process is rvtuined— a legitmate inference from 
the statements of Maudsley—or that they are notions, 
first s.arted, perhaps, in the infancy of races, and 
transmitted along the ages with such additions or 
modifications as each might furnish, which have been 
received by us as unquestionable truths, and t- 
ed with no act of our own reason, and with no recol- 
lection how we came by them? 

Moreover, may not the so-called "intuition" faculty 
be greatly modified by constitution or temperament, 
the materia] elements of one's nature being through 
peculiar ciremstances so attempered to the spiritual 
as to form an introvertive and mystical character of 
mind, which, by habitually acting upon itself, comes 
to mistake its own conclusions, perhaps unconscious 
ones, for an influx of truth from a source exterior to 
itself, or possibly attributes them to an “indwelling 
God” as the acource of their inspiration? 

A clergymen, once my “pastor,” seems eminently 
thus constituted. It has been said of bim that he 
has “religious genius.” While listening to his earn- 
est, soulful utterances, his countenance lighted up 
with a look of inspiration in which his whole frame 
also shared, asd which seemed the result of penetra- 
tion “within the veil" I have felt assured, for the 
time belng, that his “intuitions” must be trustworthy» 


But ever again returns the question—what evidence 
is there that this is not the result of mind acting up- 
on itself in some mysterious way consequent upon 
peculiar organization, together with the influences of 
early impressions and of education? Where is the 
authority to my mind for what another says he knows 
by “intuition Y" i 
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APPEAL OF THE RELIEF COMMITTEE 


DF TUE FINST SOCIETY OF BPINITUALISTS OF CII- 
CAGO, ILL., TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMANITY EVERY- 
WHERE, IN BEHALF OF THE SUFFERERS FROM THE 
LATE DISASTROUS CONPLAGRATION OF OUR CITY. 


Tt is just one week after the fire, when ity smoul- 
dering ‘embers are fast dying out; when the fever 
excitement and apprehensive terror lest the terrible 
fire should aguin start forth in its mad career, and 
scatter its destroying brands over the remaining por- 
tion of our once fair city, is somewhat allayed. 

Now that the fever which burned our very hearts 
with anguish is giving place to dread of the comin, 
chills soon to replace it, during the terrible, long ani 
unprepared-for winter, we turn to the sympathies of 
the world of humanity, with hearts sore and bruised, 
but not despairing, asking for aid and sympathy. — 

Many, many thousands are without clothing, bed- 
ding, food, fuel, money, homes, and every thing ne- 
cessary to sustain life through the rigors of acold 
and inclement season, which already begins to tell 
upon them in their thinly-clad and otherwise destitute 
condition. 

With all this want and desolation pressing us in- 
to service, the First Society of Spiritualists of this 
suffering city have appointed a Relief Commit- 
tee to secure and distribute aid, the sufferers among 
whom are not a few of our own association. Many 
of our loved Lyceum children are to day homeless, 
and their parents and friends destitute. We ask you 
Toreymietr. and aid, assuring you that we are pre- 

to receive and distribute your contributions. 

‘he committee are organized and in working order, 
confident that we only to make this known to 
secure a hearty response from those wbo sympathize 
with suffering humanity, 

Contributions should be addressed to 

Joan SYnmANDT, Chairman of Com., 
No. 11 Union Park Place, Chicago, Il. 
Communications should be addressed to 
Caas. W. Minia, Se. of Relief Com., 
No. 27i West Randolph St., Chicago, i). 
C. W. Mruzs, by order of Com. 


OBSERVATIONS 
|coscrupE».] 


ROAD. 


ATLANTIC OcEAN, July 27, 1871, 
(while returning from Europe). 


Enrror INDES :— 

The individuals that I had occasion to converse 
with belonged to very different classes of society ; 
but they were mostly professional men, and among 
these not a few were educators. Within the latter 
class I found none who could be termed a“ be- 
liever” in Christianity; but, while most of them 
considered this religion as a commodious old gown, 

enough to wear yet for the sake of its commo- 
of some promptly had cast it aside and stood 
boldly upon the platform of rationalism. As, in the 
strict division of school and state in most educational 
institutions, such principles are not subject to criti- 
cism on the part of the authorities, it may well be 
judged that the growing generation are not averse to 
ideas that naturally suit the young mind more readily 
than the catechism, 

While 1 seldom heard the principles of Christiani- 
1 as to morality attacked, I not unfrequently heard 

e Bible on account of its admixture of impure and 
profune narrations, misleading oftener than correct- 
ing the > young mind, relentlessly condemned. 

The adoration and veneration, offered to the Deity 
is, excepting in Catholic countries, not so much a 
mutter of law, custom and usage as of an exuberance 
of good feeling in days of joy, in which case it as- 
sumes the form of thanksgiving; or when, in days 
of trial and danger, an invocation of a higher Power 
is resos lo—ride Emperor William's despatches 
and proclamations,—it scems to "satisfy the popular 
ideas and savors much of the oft quoted phrase— 
“Pray to God, but keep your powder day!” 

As the observance of the Sabbath is more or less 
an indicator of the prevalence or lack of Christian 
ritualism, I may safely say that by this standard 
there could be found but little, if any, traces of such 
observance, at least in the larger cities of Germany 
and France. AsI can speak only of the places 
where I passed a Sunday, I'll name Hamburg, 
Brunswick, Leipzig, Mayence, Coblentz and Paris; 
and I must say that in all these places, with the ex- 
ception of Paris, all bandiwork was stopped. At 
Paris the rebuilding and repairing of private as well 
‘as public buildings was carried on not only on Sun- 
days, but Jate and early, before and after the regular 
working hours, mornings and nights. — found also 
those stores and stalls for the sale of merchandize 
closed, that expected little or no traffic on Sunday ; 
while all other establishments, that might furnish 
any necessities or accommodations for this day, were 
invariably open and frequented by customers. The 
closing or keeping open of those establishments 
seemed invariably to be only a question of policy and 
independent of any civil statute. The ringing of 


harmonious church bells naturally re-awakened im- 
pressions of my early childhood: for even thenl 
thought that those glorious sounds in their ever 
changing rhythm, might better be listened to from 
the quiet woods, or in view of grand natural scenery, 
while enjoying the fragrant breath ofa bright Mà 
or June morning, than from inside those damp an 
dismal edifices in which, equally cold and chilly, the 
stern parson preached ‘against those that did not 
come more frequently to the " house of God." 

1 saw and joined the crowds of happy people who 
sought the country, the woods, and the mountains, 
as in Harzburg, Berlin, or Coblentz, to pass the Sun- 
day; husband, wife, and children start out with 
baskets and pails, not omitting the various instru- 
ments of sport for young and old children, I caw 
them squatting along the shady road-side, the rivulet, 
the rocky ledge, happy and contented aud, no doubt, 
thanking their Creator with more heartfelt earnest- 
mess and devotiga for the happiness they enjoyed, 
thun they could have done at any Anse pias where 
persuasion or restraint might bave forced them to go. 

I saw them in Summer-gardens where art and fan- 
i vied with Nature to provide attractions, that no 
church architect, even in refined America, with vel- 
vet carpets, soft cushions, warm or balmy atmos- 
phere, and the gaudy display of costly finery of the 
audience, can approach. I saw them following the 
passages of beautiful music with open ears, their fea- 
tures reflecting the emotions of pleasure and salis- 
faction. Not unfrequetnly I heard them join in gen- 
eral chorus ihe struins of a patriotic or other favorite 
melody. Rowdyism is so foreign to these occasions, 
that Inm unable to report the first case, or any ap- 

roach to it, during my whole stayin Europe; and 
can add with the same veracity that, Paris except- 
ed, where a few soldiers were laboring under the in- 
"fluence of liquor, but one case of drunkenness ever 
game to my observation during my whole stay in 
Europe. Though I did not specially svek, I surely 
did not avoid an occasional look into places where 
rum ruled king, and where the scum of society con- 
gregated ; and even there I saw little of that rough- 
ness and rowdyism so characteristic of our Sunday- 

Jaw-ridden states. 

The love for music and the dance bas surely more 
influence upon the lower classes than is the case in 
America, and undoubtedly does not predispose them 
to such scandalous bestiality as is frequently met 
with on our side of the Atlantic. 

"That temperance (not abstinence) is necessary to 
avoid this evil there as well as here, no one can 
deny ; but that this temperance cannot be secured by 
legislation, our own experience well enough dem- 
onstrates, while universal, and (if necessary) com- 
pulaory education must furnish the slow bul sure 
means of elevating our masses to the standard of 
proper manliood. K. 


Gex. B. F. BerLER.—We have a very good story 
of the Hon. B. F. Butler, that has not yet found its 
way in the newspapers When a student in college, 
it was binding on the students to sttend the college 
church—a duty which to him was very irksome. 
On one occasion he heard the preacher (who was al- 
ma profestor) advancing propositions like the fol- 
lowing : 

1. That the elect alone would be saved. 

2. That among those who, by the world, were 
called Christians, probably not more than one ina 
hundred belonged really and truly to the elect. 

3. That the others, by reason of their Christian 
qune would suffer more hereafter than the 

Heathen who had uever heard the Gospel st all. Mr. 
Butler, whose audacity was as conspicuous as his 
Teverence, made a noté of these propositions, and on 
the strength of them drew up a petition to the facul 
ty, soliciting exemption from further attendance at 
the church, as only preparing himself for a more ter- 
rible future. For, said he, the congregation here 
amounts to six hundred persons, and nine of these 
are professors, 

Now, if only one ina hundred is to be saved, it 
follows that three even of the faculty must be damned. 
He (Benjamin F. Butler), being a mere student 
could not expect to be saved in preference to a pro- 
fessor. Far, he said, be it from him to cherish go pre- 
sumptuous a hope!’ Nothing remained for him, 
therefore, but perdition! In this melancholy posture 
of atiairs he wss naturally anxious to abstain from 
anything that might aggravate his future punishment; 
and, as church attendance been shown in last 
Sunday's sermon to have this infinence on the non- 
elect, be trusted that the faculty would, for all time 
coming, exempt him from it! 

‘The result of this petition, written out inan impos- 
ing manner, and formally presented to the faculty 
was that butler received a public reprimand for ir- 
reverence, and but for the influence of one or two 
friends in the faculty, he would have been expelled 
—Americon Workman. 


Danerrovs.—An old lady reed an item in one of 
the papers, the other day, describing how a grind- 
stond burst in a saw factory, and killed four men. 
She just happened to remember that there was a 
small grindstone down ia the cellar, leaning u] 
against the Bo she went out and got an Ms 
dent insurance policy, and then, summoning the 
hired gir), and holding tlie pie-board in front of her, 
Botha if the thing exploded her face wowli nob ho 
injured, she had the stone taken outin the alley, 
where twenty-four buckets of waler were thrown on. 
it, and a stick was stuck in the hole, bearing a pla- 
card marked “dangerous.” She says isa mercy 
the whole house was not blown to pieces by the 
thing before this.—Retolutien. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


rJ EE INDEX ASSOCIATION havo published the follow- 

ing tracts, and will publish others of a simil r character, 
1f encouraged t0 do so by the receipt of enough orders to cover 
the expense:— 


Ro. 1.—Truths for the Times, on RernesrxtaTre Pa- 
Pens rnox Tue Inpex, is the tile of a neatly prinied tract 
of sixisen pages, containing the “Finy Affirmations” and 
"Modern Principles,” together wlth an adveriisement of 
Tux Ixvex. Twelve Thoneand Copies have been struck 
off. The tract Is designed for graiu! ous distribution. It 
gives a bird's-eye view of Free Religion an concelved by the 
Editor of Tux Ixpxx, and states he irrepressible conflict" + 
Detween It and Christianity. PRICE—One hundred copies 
for (ne Dollar, ora less number at the same rate, namely, 
One Cent a copy. 


Ro. 2.— Fear of the Living God, an eloquent and besu- 
fal disconree by Rev. O. B. PROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing charncter of the popular nutlons of God, and pre- 

mts conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 

century. PRICE—Mtngle coples Five Cents; Twelve copies 

Filty Cents. 


Ro, .—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England. who has recontly been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of bls 
bold and outspoken heresies. fà nn overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the imperf ¢:fone and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Tostsmen's — Passages sustaining (he ar- 
gument are copiously quot +d. with roferences to chapler 
and verso In overy Inaiance; and no abler, falrer, or mora 
high-toned treatise on the suhject can be found In the Eng: 
Jah language. - PIICE—Sinzle copies Ten Cents; Siz 
copies Finy Cents; Fifteen copies One Dollar. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F, R. ABBOT, ie 
& complete exposure of the weakness, costlinces, and In 
efficiency of the System of Foreign Missions. It gives retia- 
bie statistice showing that, at the lowest cetimate, this sya- 
tem wonld take about Forty Thousand Yoare ta convert jhe 
‘world; and qu tes (he highest anthorities proving the utter 
fa}lure of ihe Catholles to civilize the Paraguay Indians, and 
of Ihe Protestants to civilize the Sandwich T«landere, in any 
trae sense of tha word. Full of Figures. Facte, and Inler- 
eating Extracts. Also, n very remarkab'e article by a Siam- 
ewe Buddhist Ie appended. giving an account of m #p'cy 
conversation between himself and a missionary. PRICE— 
Single coples Ten Cente; Six coples Finy Cents; Fineen 
copies One Dollar. 


Also, the scathing denuncinilon of Sabbatarian superstition 


by PARKER PILLSBURY, eniiiled The Sunday Ques- | 


tion,” i« for sale at Tue Invex Office. 
copies Five Cents 


PRICE— Single 
Twelve coples Fifty Centa. 


E Friends of Free Religion wishing to aeslat the pnblica- 
tion of much tracte as these will please donato euch anms as thoy 
think proper, which will be applied exclnaively to thle pur- 


pose, — Address— 
THE INDEX, 
90 Bt. Clair Street, 
‘Torepo. Omro. 
PUBLICATIONS 


or THE 


Free Religious Association, 


‘The Report, In pamphlet form, of (he Annuar Mrrrmo of 
the Fngk Reticiovs Association for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W.J. Porren, New BrDrorn, Mass, 
Tt contains Essays, by John Weise, on “Tax ATTITUDE oF 
Berence o Reiiuton;" by 0. B. Frothingham. on "SuPERsTI- 
mion AND Docwarimkz" and by Wm. J. Potter. on “Tux NAT- 
URAL GeNxsis OF CantetraNity;” also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
ings of the meeting. Price 85 cents; in packages of ftos or 
more 25 cents each. 

The ANNUAL Reports for 1868, 1860, and 1870 (al 25 cente 
each), Mov. Samuel Johnson's Estay on "Tur Womemr or 
Jesus" (50 cente), Rov. W. H. Chanuing's Essay on “Tae Rr- 
tuaioNs or CHINA" (20 cents), Col. T. W. Hizrinson'e Ei 
on “Tie BwPATUY Or Retiotoxs” (30 cente), and an Eeay 
‘on “Reason AND REVELATION." by Ws. J. Porren (10 cents), 
all published through tho Association, can alro be obtained ax 
above. 


W.J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


THE HERBERT SPENCER 
SEMINARY, 


a Boarding-School for BOYS at Eagleswood Park, Perth Am- 
boy. New Jersey. 


HOWARD HINTON, A. M., Principal, 


Adopts the 

“NATURAL METHOD.” 
OPENS September 15, 1871. 

For elrculars addres 


ihe PRINCIPAL, 
Eagleawood, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 
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l 


ENNSYLVANIA NORMAL HEALTH INRTI- 
TUTE AND HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
ACCOMMODA -IONS for INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES fn 
+ par-ult of RURAL PLEASURES, REST or HEALTIL Prac- 
tical instruc tons in Horticul. nre, and the Principles of a Ra- 
tional Me lcalS--tem. Chronic invalids isken nnder medí- 
cal .renimen! and hygiene regimen. For clrenlare exclo e 
stamp and address B. L. RYDER, M. D., PRINCIPAL, LONDON, 
Franklin Co.. Pa. 96-99 


Gun 
WEST- 
Army Guns, Revolvers, 

E3105] 


R'e SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Material, Write for Price List, to GREAT 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pitrsburgh, Pa. 

&c. boughtor iraded fur. Agente Wanted. 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 

"FEUCMH. A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop l OL- 
ENSO'S Argument, proving that ihe Pentatench le not histor- 
ically true, and thai {1 wax composed by Samuel. Jeremiah and 
other . rophets, from 11 10 8M B.C. The rubstance of five 
volumes in 48 pages. Price 25 cenis. American News Com- 
pany, New York. 7388, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


‘The advertiser, having been permanently cured of that dread 
disease, Consumption, by a simple remedy, 14 anxious to make 
known to his fellow sufferers the means of cure. To all who 
Genire It he will send a copy of the prescription used (froe of 
charge) with Ibe direcilone for preparing aud using ihe rame, 
which they will finda aure Cure for Conaumplion, Asthma, 
Peri wishing the preseription will plenee addi 

riles wishing the ion will please address 
E EDWARD WILSO: 
264 South Third Street, Willlamaburgh, 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1871. 


N and affer Sunday, June 11th, 1871. Passenger Trains 
ll Ivave Toledo dally (Sundays excepied)as follows 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO. 


G50 A.M. Day Express will stop at Flmore. Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin. Elyria and Berea, arrives at Cleveland at 1055 A. M 

Tara. M. Cincinat Éxprees, stopping at all wiailons, 


reaches Cleveland M. 
bG P.M. Special N.Y, Express, will stop 


Clyde, Monroeville, Norwalk and Elyria, arrives 
945 P.M. Slceping cars (o Bnralo and Rochester. 
p TRAINS ARRIVE: 10 Quand 1010 A. M., and 780and 1130 
ME 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
TRAINS DEPART. : 
Dfain Line. 


7:30 A. M.. Mall: 10:30 A. M. Special Chicago Express; 6:49 
P. M., Coldwater Accummodaiion ; 5: P. M., Night Expre 


Air Line. 
10:30 A. M., Accommodation; 11;80 P. M. Pacific Express. 
Detroit. 
6:00, 10:40 A. M., 4:45 and 1:06 P. M. 
Jackson. 
11:30 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids. 
11:80 A. M., and 8:0 P. M. 
TRAINS ARRIVE. 


Fremont, 
t Cleveland 


Main Line, 6:80 & 10:10 A. M. and 5:9) P. M. 
Atr Line, 2:51 A. M., and 5:40 and 52) P. M. 
Detroit, 10:5 & 11:3) A. M... and 5:35 & 9:00 P. M. 


Jackson, 10:10 A. M. and 5:2: P. M. 
Coldwater Accummmodation, 10:10 A. M. 
CHAS. F. HATCH, Gcr?l Supt. 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 
8. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. uj 


Intended to Teach Religion without Superstition 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


Fanaticism : how dieplaycd by well-meaning people 
heir Judgment and seilon rerpeeting religion 1n 
others, 
Let your Faith honor God, not catumniate 
fun z reject all testimony that speaks ill ot God. 
Who Wrote Et s proper and needful Inquiry when 
an Unreasonable clatin is nrg d'on tbe ground that “it 
ie writen.” 

Periodica! Prayer: ork when you want to ark; 
thank when von (cunt to thank: be honest in prayer. 

Hear the other Side: reek an éntclligent faith, 
siead uf blindly following Jznornnce end prejudice 

Man’s Duty to God: above all thing= do nor ne: 
feet it; but ike care, too, not te be minied in regard 

Penny-wisc, Pound-foolish : to chaim divine In- 
ep ration Jor ünwortby linputation on Ibe divine cha 
acter. 

A Kouchstone for falne Teachers: God eertain- 

T guiden. 

y : God's actual meth- 

'ipposed =i Jan of exdvatiun. " 

Die: an unveiling of some clerical 


P: 
Flee pre 


31. “Even as O! a point of resemblance 
between the icale” and those palievere whom. 
they stigmatize ax "nnbelievere; 

32. jen need Salvation? a lonk towards God dt- 
rec v. h-dark-sta:ned ehurch-winduws. 


refuse to wele me 


thelr children: 

dis children? 

wo falee no lonxconeldered ; 

y. ut e nbam Sunday 

ly belleve It? cases where Orihodoxy 

fulluwe tradition in opporhion -n Seripinre, 

Tho Boston Revival and ft» Leader: meth- 
oils of uperaion of Rev, A- B. Kaile, proferstonn! re- 
vivaitat. 

He Hejects the Bibi 
the opposing irulb clearly 


EITHER SERIES 30 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


Address CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
19 Pinckney St., Bonon. 


falre charge refuted, and 
hewn, 
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| For 25 Names 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION, 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOUIATION, Toledo, Oka 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX was established in November, 1809. We uut 
the friends of the cause It represents to make active efforts o 
Increase Its circulation and usefulness, There ls quite alarge 
number of pereons in almost every commuuity, both in the 
church and out of it, who would subscribe for such a paper, i 
they were urged a little to do so by a neighbor. 

N. B. The subscription price of Tax Inpex Is Two Doran 
n year iu exch aud every cane, invariably in advance. 


ERI Complete files of Tae Ixpex for 1870, neatly bound with 
black morocco backs und marbled covers, will be mailed t» 
any address on receipt of $2.50 and 7$ cenis powiage. Onlys 
limited number can be furnished. 

E Mr. PARKER PILLSBURY desires engagements to 
lecture on Rapicat Retiaiox, either for single Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on successive evenings, Address Lunas 
Orricz, Torevo, Ouro. 

Cirenlars with list of subjecte will be sent on application, 

E37 Mr. PILLSBURY bas concinded an arrangement with 
the Editor and Proprietors of Tug Ixpex by which be will 
make it a special object lo Introduce that paper as widely a 
porsible, as an organ of the most advanced religious thought 
of the timen, and will report regularly through lus columns, 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


For 75 Names. 850 in Greenbacks, 

For 50 Nam $25 in Greenbacks, 

$15 in Greenbacks, 

For 10 Names. 95 in Greenbacks, 

For leas than ten Names, a Cash Commission of 
‘Twenty per Cent. 


WV. Ba Namea need not all come from one post ofici. Wa 
will send the paper wherever dirécted, and let ihe names 
count as clubs. Specimen Copier sent to all who enclosza 
Ubree cent portage wiamp. Address 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Locx Box 88, ToLxpo, Oto, 


Single Copies 


THE INDEX FOR 1870, 


Conisining the following 


ESSAYS 


Will be mailed fron Tux Invex office (post-paid) on receipt of 
FIVE CENTS. 


The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion. 

What is Free Religion t. Pk OPER, | 

Chetmianity sud Free Heligion contrasted’ as o Comer 

jones aaa eren 

Chrierienity and Free Religion contrasted as to Ineti(üijous, 
Terme of Fellowship, Sucial Ideal, Moral Ideal, aud bo" 
venilal Spirit... «rs x 

The Pracifcal Work of Free Religion... 

Unitarlanisin versus Freed 

Sunday Schools. 

Eriendehi esa ES 

Gricf nnd Ws Compeneallous. - 

‘The Hebrew Propliets. 

Capital Punlshment....: 

Human Ideals, 

The Essence 

The Management of Children. 


A Quaker’ Letter to a Preebyiertaa, AR. S. D.. AT 
Comparison of Jesus and Socrates. | (Report from 
bue). csset 


Lord: 


The Candle 
Public Opinion, 
Conscience 
The Pedigre 
“Following Chri 
The Toneue 
The Golden A; 
What is Trail 
‘The Last Batile On the Creed Quesrio 
Observance of the Sabbath, Aer. W. 
The Sunday Question, 

Motes and eas 
"he Dove's Departure... 
‘The Bible io ibe Public School 


Reliziows Freedom... s z 
A Plain T k 10 Young Men. Fi 
NOB: ccsasesscesesss 1 

‘The Mamility of Fi x 
Chaos imd Costo»... 1 

Au Orariun on Alexander Von Hamhoidi * 
Relation of Spiritualism to Free Keligion, = 
Wa d Fi 


Success. 
“Repentance 
Spirtinal Ream: 
‘he lloc of Dm 
The Units of Spirit 

America ollers for its Development, 
The Batle of Free Religion with Do 

thot, 
Will ti 
The Work u 
Relig 

AL Wise 


a 


S'O Martin. 


Hadicaliem in Indiana. l 
m in the Light of Reason and Common Senec. 


3 
ea 


s sex and Abawex, Thomas. Vicke 

e Coming Man Anend Church? Æ. Peckham. 

and Puriy Spirit se. isses. y 

The Future of Relisious Organization, as sfcced by 
Spirit of the Age... ae 

‘The incarnmion, "A Christmas Discourse. .. 

‘Transient and F'ermanent. 


EU A 


"Von 2, No, 44. 


The Judex, 


A WEEKLY PAPER DKVUTRD TY 


FREE RELIGION, 


Pema 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, 0. 


Dor 


A CY KAR. 


TWO DOLLARS 


TAK INDEX wecepte every resi! of setenco and sound 
Qoarning, without seeking to harmonize tt with the Bible, It 


recognizes no authority but that of resson and right. 1t hes 
ever In Truth, Freedom, Progress, Ruwal Nighta, and Brorh- 
erly Love, 

‘The trineltlon from Christianity to Free Religion, through 


which the clvilized world i» now passing, hut which It very 
Tittle understands, Is even more momentous In (mult nnd lu 
trn con«eqnences than the grent transition of the Roman Ein- 
pire from Pagnni«m to Christhinity, THR INDEX aime to 
manke the character of the vast change inrellzihle fn at laast 
Ata leading features, and offers an opportunity for dixcunnlony 
-on this subject which (ini no Ating place In other paper, 


N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX. editorial or other- 
"wee, In cenponsible for anytag published in He columna wx- 
*eopt for his or her own Individual contributions. Editorial 
contributions will in every case he disrinzulshed by the name 
«er initiale of the write 


Ynaxcis EzuixGwooo Annor. Klitor. 
Octavies  Bnooks Fumuwuuaw, Tuo Wrnrwonti 
Wüoorwsov, Wirta J. Porre, Riomao P. TANLOWELI 
J. Vita Bake, Writraw H. Spei, Edi/orial Contributor 


[Fon Tus lapua] 
SELF-LOVE, 


A DISCOURSE BY REV, 0. R, FROTHINGHAM. 


“Thou shalt love thy nelghbor an Ihya." 
Morr, exi. $9, 


l wish to fix. your attention lor s moment on u 
point that is usually passed over iv complete silence, 
but which yet has some significance in the Christian 
Ethics. Itis that Self-Love is made the Imsis of the 
system: not the aim or result of the system, but the 
basis of it: not the last principle of it, but the frst 
principle of it, “Thou shalt love thy neightor as 

Love yourself little, love your neighbor 
q love yourself much, love your neighbor much ; 
hate yourself, hate your neighbor; despise yourself, 
alespise your neighbor. Attention is culled at ouce, 
you will observe, to Sekr. Regard js centred on 
wif, melf is the starting point; selt is the standard. 
"The iove of self isthe test of all love; the love of 
sellis the foremost of duties, because, until that is 
made intelligent, rational, strong und deep, all other 
Jove must be unintelligent, wenk and «hullow, The 
Christin education, therefore, isan education in Self- 
Love—not in self-forgetfulness or sell-eontempt. or 
selt abandonment or self-sacrifice. J 

The great author of the system showed his match- 
Tess wisdom in this way of stating his doctrine ; for, 
eyond question. the most important personage to 
avery one is himself. The strongest clement In hun- 
niin nature is [oe of self. The one indestructible 
principle in the conduct of human life is selfasser- 
tion, self-inference, selfaggrindisement, the desire to 
attain personal bappiness under one definition ur m- 
other. Itis questionable, indeed, whether the ele 
ment of self-love does not enter into every torm and 
manifestation of human affection; whether it ean ever 
be distanced, outgrown or eridicated ; whether aZ love 
is not self-love, Benevolence iv n gratification of the 
impulse of good-will, and is practised because it giv 

lewsure to a certain cluss of personal feelings. Dis- 
interestedness is interestedness indulging itsclf in the 
luxnry of making somebody else happy; aud has al} 
the keen zest of a sense of superiority coupled with 
a wense of generosity or pity. It is a very exquisite 
kind of self-flatterv. The mother loves herself so su- 
mely in her child: itis her child; the credit of 

T enit of charm comes back to her; her own self- 
compincency is mixed up every moment with her 
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tenderness, Her sacrifices are nu sacritices, because 
her own peace of mind is involved in their making. 
She wonld be misemble if she did ot practise couse 
eration, She would sutter if. she did. aut suffer fur 
her babe, She might see another child die, und shed 
no tears for iUis not hers: but Aer chil is the heurt 
f her heart, isthe exsence of herselt, and the mare 
she forgets herself in it, the more she remembers 
herel 
Why do men worship? 
worship they miny please the Being they adore and 
get some good as vet nnattained, or escape some evil 
Tit impends, They love God in order lit God may 
love them, They pray to God thar le. may gnnt 
m favors, They serve. Him tim He may bestow 
n Hem rewands. “What does heaven mein but hap- 
pinens* What is the longing tor lienven but the long: 
Ing fov happiness’ What is aspinition but the sigh 
for the fulness of personal joy? Religion does not 
annihilnte Self: it perpetuates it ; extends it; carries 
iton into new spheres: wives it new and more sth 
Hime manifestations Ty ve may, the 
quintesse 
peared in Religion, There selfishness hu» been. bap 
tized, eonseemted, sulilinnted, tinstiguied, Prayers 
push seMfisliness into the. very faee of God, What 
astounding selfishness is compressed into the doc- 
trine of Immortality ax commonly held! Why, if 
good. people who denounce selfishness in this world, 
could hut see how intensely seltish they were them: 
selves in reganl to the next world, they would fairly 
stand aghast and doubt whether in all their longing 
Tor heaven they had not been getting up an appetite 


In order that by their 


The 
ice of buman selfishness hns nsimliy np- 


for hell — qualifying themselves for damnation 
while thirsting for bliss. — If welf-Iove he then: 
the chief of sinners are the orth. dox sints, for th 


dennod n private happiness nothing short of infinite 
and everlasting. 

I make these statements simply that vou may pers 
ceive how stubborn this element of seli-love b; how 
it constantly nappen under the stmimgest disguises, 
und asserts itsel ander the most remote relations 
and insists on regulating our purposes and ruling our. 
wills, even when we seem to have resigned ourselves 
to divine intluences. ATI love is xell-love under one 
or another fornt 


‘This being so in tiet, philosophy must amie Uh 
fact and base its rules upon it. We have seen thut 
Jesus does so; Unt the teachers of prictical wisdom 
in common life do so, is too plain to require explana- 
tion, [tis nb present, with their philosophy, not 
with his, that E wish to denl, The practical doctrine 
based on Uwe great füct of sell lov j^ something like 
this: That the individual is und must be of prime in- 
terest to hinisell; his own self-preservation, his awn 
pleasure, his own comfort, his own physleal and so- 
cial well-being, elaim his foremost, nay; his exclusive 
rd. No man can live for another, for the simple 
reason that he is nof another, Every one buts bi» own 
view of well-being und of pleasure, y one muet 
determine. himself what are the means fitted to 
attain it. Constitutions are unlike; tastes differ 
h has his own estimate of happiness. and. of the 
proper wuy te gmin it. The nly Judge, tliereture, of 
what js good ns an end or good às a mems must be 
the individual himself. There eun be no other, The 
true interest of n man is the grentest sum of happi- 
ness which he is capable of attaining, and the trac 
interest of ty is the greatest sum of happiness of 
all the individuals that constitute it The duty of 
the individual, therefore, on this principle to love 
himself finit, to build up his own. private estate, to 
multiply his own personal. fortunes, to increuse his 
own individunl privileges in every honest and houor- 
uble way by all means tait do not limitenimp, injure 
or wrong his neighbor. Ler every one aet on this 
ruleand every one will attain his fall welfare. Ler 
every one look out for himself and all will be Tooked 
Let cach mind his own business and no 
s Will go unminded, exch interest being eon- 
ducted by the person best capable of conducting it. 
Every interest will be considered. and adjusted to 
other. There can be no clashing so long as 
each attends 10 his own affairs, 


"AM Nature's difference makes al] Nature's pene 
We must suppose that God. has constricted human 
mature no less carefully than He liie constricted nu- 
terial nature. Tt would be a reflection. on. the. wis- 
dom and equity of Providence to believe that the 
mechanism of society is less evinplete than the mech- 
anim of the solar system. Man considered us a 
pieee of divine handiwork iust be accepted. as per- 
feet; and if obedience to the laws of their being se- 
cures order, harmony, development, progress. among 
the plants or the constellations, surely obedience to 
the laws of their being wonld secure order, harmony, 
development, progfess among men and women. 
Now if selfJove is that law, the consistent and faith- 
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ful practice of self-love will lead to increasing power, 

Wealth, health, comlort and conscious well being. 
Anil’ so pursuing the argument, we urrive at this 

conclusion, that we slow love to our neighbor by 


her with ill will or with good will, 
| them or to help them, either to do 
them evil or te do them good. If they cannot help 
themselves, we cannot help. them. Lf they de not 
care for tense vest is presinptüots in us to imagine 
that we can eure forthe. H' they do not love them: 
selves, it in absurd. for ite to. come in with offers of 
love for them, None should know a» well us they 
what they are, what they need, What they desire, 
li they do not know, their knowledge ix hopeless. 
Uur proffer we ir im interference with their 
individuality, and all interference with another's in. 
dividuality, no mater on what plausible pretence 
of benevolenev, is nn. mwarrintable: impertinence, 
Their concerns are ro concerns of ours, and to med- 
dle with thelr eonecrns cannot be justified on any 
pleat of charity, Well entertained it may be, amiable 
and sweet, but it is illegitimate and must in the end 
be injurious, The hw of individuality ix supreme in 
its sometity, nnd it is its firm observante, not its weak. 
lation, That ensure happiness at lust. 
Push the iden n little further, then. we come to 
: That one of the solenm duties of men is to ab- 
stain from beneficenee, to eschew philanthropy, to 
withhold aid, to deny themselves the luxury of alms- 
mg under every enticing form, To nay that we 
forced into charity is not enough, 1f. 
reed into anything, it sbould be Into 
ness. Our discipline should be in saying 
mo,” not in suy ig. "vex" in curbing the benevolent 
propensities, not in libernting them; in withbokling, 
not in giving, 
Why slioukd 1 be taxed, this doctrine says, to main- 
infortune, but 


gi 
should not t 
we an 


outside, however comforting for the mo- 
ment, like a cup of spirits to a man fatigued, weakens 
more than it strengthens, for it le just aò much re- 
Tease from the necessary effort, it is just ao much 
honest escape trom the. regenemting endeavor, it ia 
Just so much enfeeblingg of purpose, Just «o. much ex- 
haustion of nervous force, just so. much eneoumge- 
ment to sel-negleet and. sclf-nhandonment, just so 
much outrage on the sole conditione of personal in- 
dependence, 

Why should L pay for educating other people's 
chiklren y Lf they want edueation, let them get it for 
themselves ns they enn. — (f. they are unable to pro- 
cure idet. them wait till thelr ability increases, 
When they really feel the want of education. the: 
will contrive 19 obtain ft by effort and saving, whici 
will in themselves be an education, — Let those who 
Want schools make shoals is they are wanted, Lat 
those who do not want schools be allowed 10 spend 
their money for what they do want. here will be 
fewer schools on this principle, na doubt; fewer 
and Dese richly endowed—less completely. furnished; 
hut soeh as there are will he supported by those 
whe Tithe ind who are. inimcdiately interested 
in their being ns good as ie means at their disposal 
will allow, 

Austin, why should E devoten portion of my income. 
to the maintenance of dispensaries tor the sick, hos- 
pitals for the maimed, the diseeud, or the insane, 
asyhiths for the unfortunate, houses of retire for the 
vicious. reform schools for the. criminal. et Let 
cael one loak atter his own sick. nend to hit own 
diseased. or insine, provide for bis own unfortunate. 
way eut of misery of all kinds is the sume 
xht amd mivrow way of personal eftort—a way 
long and nnl to tmvcl—but. sate w fend to the 
sow] in the end, These terrible ills of himan life 
are providentinl: they ane incidental to. human. pro- 
gross atil are Unavailable nt Uhe present stage of so- 
ciety, Their removal must be very gradual, very 
slow. very tedio is but time and patience will eure 
Them all if «cope be given to the enritive processes. 
In the meantime Mr. George Peabody, in. attempting 
lo anticipate the regular working out of the peri 
problem by his maniticent drills, is only creating con- 
fusion, Ife is answering questions before they are 
asked, laying our roads in advance of travel. building 
houses in excess of population, providing for wanta 
that are not felt, and so teazing people. with the no- 
tion that they have got mach Wirtber along than they 
have, He diverts his fortune from its proper ends, 
supplies an article for whieh there is no demand, and 
deprives people of the opportunity for supplying 
themselves with another for which there is great de- 
mand, namely, the satisfaction of earning all they 
possess, When the mechanics of New York feel the 
necd of better lodging houses, they will build them, 
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y for them out of their wages and profits and en- 
[4 them as possessions, which they are fairly enti- 
Wed to hold. Mr. Stewart in providing such tene- 
ments in advance is guilty at once of a folly and an 
impertinence, for he gives up so much of his own 

rsonal interest in bis property, and he is interfer- 
ing with the mechanic's right to say when, where 
and how his dwelling shall be built. He is crossing 
Ahat iron truck over which the car of progress must 
pass on its way to a better future. From such an act 
of imprudent generosity all men must be the sufferers, 
but none will be such deep and long sufferers as the 
elass he aims 10 benefit. 

Ezra Cornell. Matthew Vassar, Stephen Girard, 
and Peter Cooper ure not to be reckoned, therefore, 
among the nitional benefactors of their kind, but 
rather among the amiable mischief-makers of their 
genemitiun, men who, with the very best intentions, 
tellow men of the inestimable privilege of 
inilividuality and rob them of the priceless boon 
ef moral experience. 

1 beg you, my friends, to bear in mind that I have 
not been thus far giving sn exposition of my own 
views, but have been stating as well as I could the 
opinions held by some most intelligent, thoughtful 
and excellent people, vhose views I respect, even 
when [ here and there differ from them. I beg you 
particularly to bear this in mind, for if you do not 
you will get no intelligent idea of my purpose. Iun- 
derstand that last Sunday some of my hearers went 
away greatly distressed because I abused Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, John Bright and Charles Sumner, when, if 
they had listened intelligently, they would have per- 
ceived that I was only describing a class of people 
who did abuse these noble men: people whom I, so 
far from commending, was hent on refuting and vis- 
iting with my uttermost condemnation. My friends 
accused me, in the face of all my well-known convic- 
tions, of advocating opinions which I was doing my 
best to satirize and expose, 

T say, let this mistake not be made to-day, for it is 
hard enough to meet the argumenta of my adversar- 
ies, without having to look after the misconceptions 
of my friends, 

I have been, you understand, stating a doctrine not 
my own. I have endeavored to state it as fairly and 
clearly as my time would allow. I bave wished to 
represent it favorably, as why indeed should I not? 
The doctrine is an honest doctrine, honestly held by 
able and honest men. Its advocates are aa amiable, 
kind, honorable, high-minded and humane as any 
members of the community. It isin the interest of 
humanity th «t they urge their opinion, believing very 
heartily that the individual and social welfare of man- 
kind will, on the whole, and in the long ran, be best 
served by this let-slone policy. 

Nor do I mean here to urge objections to the doc- 
trine on a philosophical ground, though such objec- 
tions occur to me. My purpose is to trke the opin- 
ion as it stands and carry it out further to some of 
its consequences, not thereby showing its falsity, but 
thereby exhibiting more fully its drift. 

The doctrine is that each person must live for 
hünself,:incein that way he will most effectual 
live for others; that each person must look after his 
own interest, he being interested in his own interest 
more than any one else, and in his own interest rep- 
resenting one special portion of the general interest 
in which the social well-being is involved. Iwill sc- 
cept the ‘tatement. 

Self! Self-interest, self-regard, self-love, self! But 
what is this self? It seems a very simp'e thing to 
come at, but on analysis it is a very complicated 
thing. If our self were only our body, and self-in- 
terest only the physical pain or pleasure which the 
body experiences, if self-interest were fairly represent- 
ed by the amount of comforts we could collect abont 
us, the sum of wealth, or luxury, or privilege we 
could amass, the release from care or trouble we 
could succeed in effecting, then the policy ot self- 
love would be o5vious, and the method Fy which the 
policy would be pursued would be clear in that case 
too, The pursuance of the policy would be accom- 
panied by no paint or troublesome sensations about 
the hear. We might go on playing our part in the 
stra: 
theirs comfortably, in the belief tbat tbe universal 
laws would bring every thing out squarely the 
end. But into this conception of scif so many ele- 
Ments entert.. Pain kod ploswnre kster into ib Ierpel 
very largely, but who shall tell all that is meant by 
those words, pain and pleasure? No physical exper- 
iences exhaust the sense of these words. All the 
finest sensibilitiea of the heart and the moral bein, 
have a share in their definition. Say “pleasure,” an 
you suggest not merely a titillation of the nerves, but 
8 thrill of the affections, x quiver of the heart-strings, 
a glow all over the sentient being, a sensation of the 
mind running all the way from a momentary gush 
of gladness to an abiding feeling of joy. Say “pain,” 
E you suggest a hundred disagreeable emotions, 
from a prick on the skin to an agony of the aoul. 
Bay “happiness,” and your thought runs from the de- 
light of lying on the grass on a summer's day to the 
bliss of heaven. 

Belf-lave ia the rational love of all this selfhood, Belf- 
interest is the rational regard for all these various 
and complex elements of personal good. To live 
for one's self alone—for one's own comfort, for one's 
own peace—simply and singly, is, unless one be 
strangely undeveloped creature’ in all that makes the 

culiar charm and glory of humanity, to live, not 
in à basement fiat, on a level with the common side- 
walk, but on four or five floors of moral experience. 
It is to have a whole house to one's self, with views 
in evéry direction and an observatory on the top. 

condition of other peopla did not hurt me, I 


o drama of existence, and leaving others to play 


could leave that condition as it is and trouble myself | 


never a moment about it; but it doe» hurt me. It 
not cnly injures me, it makes me suffer; and, in or- 
der to be nappy, | must protect myself against it, If 
I could shat my eye to that condition, or shut my 
ears to it, or shit my Mart to it, it would be very 
well; but I cannot ^ People are ignorant; their ig- 
norance is forced upon my attention: I sec the mis- 
takes their ignorance lends them) into, the fearful 
blunders and crimes it makes them commit, the 
vices it allows them to indulge in, Ihe. milsery, ruin 
and death it subjects them to; I see how it shuts 
them out from privilege, bars them from opportoni- 


ty, limits their range of activity, and keeps them | 


lown in the region of the animal. | Now say that this 
is no concern of mine. that I am not responsible for 
it, that their disabilities and miseries are their own, 
then itis their misfortune” to be ignorant, and the 
natural laws must look ont tor it. Still itso bappens 


that I suffer; their stupidity hurts me, and, however | 


little I may care about them, as ene who cares su- 
premely about himself, I must try to do something 
to protect my own private peace from this disturb- 
ing element. 
great service 10 the ignorant, may be doubtful, per 
haps it will be of no service whatever; it may injure 
them; I cannot stop to think of that: I am seeking 
my own private content ine in self defence, 
and thua acting, [ contribute towards the printing of 
new papers, the publication of books and magazines, 
the distribution of documenta, the endowment of 
Colleges and the support of common schools; I give 
something to Frvedmen’s Aid Associations, something 
schools, something to lecturers and prear! 
ers. My self-love will not let me rest unless I do it, 
‘There may be those who are not thus afflicted, who 
are themselves perfectly happy in spite of the ignor- 
ance and brutish stupidity of men about them. To 
such I have nothing at present to say; but some of us 
are not Isp y. We migi if we could R rid of. 
these troubles and sensibilities, but it would be very 
hard to do that, and, even if we could doit, we should 
hardly feel justified in doing it, seeing ‘that these 
sensibili are the most benuliful and attractive 
part of our nature. We therefore make owraeless 
happier by trying to remove the ignorance that pre- 
vails. 


The same course of reasoning Is gone through in 
view of poverty, suffering, sorrow, vice and crime. 
So far as tte poor man's poverty is his own affair, I 
may disclaim the duty and the title to meddle with 
it; be must deal with it as he can, bear it or be 
borne down by it, live through it or die under it, re- 
sign himself to it, and so sink into its mire deeper, 
or straggle with it, and so got patience, discipline 
and strength of character. Whatever ils issue for 
him, I may calmly face the fact, for it is his issue, not 
ming: his experience, not mine; his fate, not mine: 
and the power Which decreed his fate will no doubt 
help him through his battle with it. If this battle of 
his were only not fought on my door steps; in the 
street which I daily traverse: in the square which I 
must cross on the way to my business; in tbe 
eage-way of my store! If the garments which the 
conflict has torn to rags, and the faces it has scarred, 
and the forms it has bent and mutilated, and stunted, 
and disfigured, and the natures it has brutalized, 
were only not thrust against my senses all the time! 
But they are: and the best way to deprive them of 
their offensiveness seems to be to modify, if possible, 
the material conditions which beget and perpetuate 
poverty. I therefore, purely in my own interest we 
might say, endeavor io provide employment for the 
poor within my rench,—take them, so far as T can, 
away from thelr sickly dwellings; use my means to 
instruct them in cleanliness, temperance, and the 
economies of domestic life; aid the societies that are 
formed fer the purpose of taking the children of poor 
parents from the crowded city and distributing them 
in the country among the farmers, where they will 
be usefully employed and put in the way of. prosper- 
ing. Todo this makes me happier. I would do it 
wisely, of course; I would do it in the best way; I 
would consult, as far as I could, the welfare of the 
poor themselves ; I would not hurt them by promiscu- 
ous alms-giving, or pamper them by indiscriminate 
charity, or destroy what remains of their self-respect 
by making them dependent on my bounty; I would 
have some conscience about the mutter, and would 
not injure them any more than I could not help: still, 
loving myself first and foremost, and constituted as T 
am, ] must indulge myself in some slight interference 
with them in order to secure peaceful days and quiet 
nights; and if this may be secured by a moderate 
investment of money, or time, or exertion, or influ- 
ence, it is more economical to make the investment. 


The miserable may be succored in their misery, 
and helped out of their misery by powers vastly su- 
perior to any that I can exert—powers within them- 
selves,—and it might be much better for them if these 
powers were left to do their beneficent office, without 
human icterference. My sympathy may do them no 
good; it may possibly make them weaker instead of 
stronger—more heipiess instead of more self-reliant. 
My compassion towards them may result rather in 
bane than in blessing; I cannot tell; 1 have often 
suspected it to be so. Sometimes I have felt sure 
that it was so; but it is asking of me a great deal of 
self-denial to demand that I shall behold the suffer- 
ing and sorrow of my friends, and shall make no ef- 
fort to relieve myself of its troublesome presence by 
clearing them up. Why should I sacrifice my peace 
of mind to theirs? Why should I forbear to obtain 
such comfort as I can out of consideration for their 
heart's ease? I would not weaken or sadden them 
more than may be necessary for my own composure ; 
but aa a consistent lover of my own composure it 
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Whether what I do will be of any | 


cannot be expected that J will consent to suffer from 
the presecce of un evil which I can do something, 
even in an artificial und in a somewhat illegitimate 
way, to remove. 

On the sume principle 1 shall make great efforta to 
diminish and reduce the causes of crime; to effect 
changes in the condition of society which ahal) mak 
it ensier for people to grow up virtuous, honest, tem- 
perate, penceful, orderly, industrious. The drunk- 
ards ure an offence to me; the barlots are a nuisance; 
the thieves are a disturbance, and the pickpockets 
a pest, I cannot sleep for the burglars, nor walk at 
night in the outskirts of the town for fear of a sli 
shot. Ifi ese people would let me alone, I shoul 
be very willing to let them alone. If the incendiar 
would contine his sparks to my neighbors wood. 


pile,and the house-breaker would limit curiosity 
to the construction of my friend's key-hole! But / 
am in terror. Itis true that now and then one of 
these wicked gentry sets caught and hanged; but 
their catching is difficult and their hanging uncertain. 
The number of the vermin destroyed ìs very incon- 
siderable, and makes no impression on the multitude 
The juil, the penitentiary and the gal- 
lows afford me but a partial and precarious content; 
the State prison gives me but a small sense of securi. 
ty. Lam unhappy in spite of the public executioner, 
and so I lay out plans for self-protection by building 
Farm Schools und Reform Schools and Inebriate 
Asylum»; by opening zymuasiums, librarles and gal- 
leries; then doing all 1 caa to prevent the mieclrief [ 
ci nnot punish, "fiie hard work, n doubt; it costs 
cero it costs time and thought, but, on the whole, 
I suffer Icss by giving the money, and time, and 
thought, then by bearing the evil. If my preventive 
mensines benefit the criminal classes, Lam very glad 
of it; but whether they do or not, they will perhaps 
be for my own personal benefit, and that is the par- 
amount consideration. 

‘Thus, on the principle of self-love pure and simple, 
we are led, we will not say to bencficence, for benefi- 
cence is tbe doing of good, and it is still a question 
whether any good ix done; we will not suy to lenem. 
lence, für benevolence is the willing or purposing of 
good. and no good may be willed or ex- 
cept to vuræltres: but, we will say, to interfere with 
other people's affairs, and to effort at altering the 
conditions under which other people exist. Selfin- 
terest involves interest in others; self-regurd involves 
regard for others; self-preservation involves the pre- 
servation of others. Even on the lowest plane of 
selfishness we must do a great deal to effect changes 
in the world we live in. On the higher plane of self- 
love we must be working in some way incessantly to 
effect changes in the world we live in. As our selt- 
love beconies intelligent, our endeavors become de- 
liberate; as our self-love becomes deep, our endeavors 
become earnest. The law of self-interest beconies the 
law of social activity, and in loving ourselves we are 
compelled to love everybody else. 

What nobler duty than the cultivation of a worthy 
self-love? A worthy self-love; only a. worthy self- 
love is self-love at all. The people who make pro- 
fession of loving themselves supremely, and beitg 
indifferent to all but themselves, are people w ho bc 
themselves, for they love themselves as animals; and 
fora man to love himself as an animal is to hate 
himself, to despise and scorn himself. The love he 
bears himself is à love that bestializes, rots and ru- 
ins. Such a love is an inverted self-sacrifice, It is 
saintliness turned upside down. It is immolation of 
the better self to the worse. It is seeking one's 
eternal blessedness iu hell. It is aspiring towards 
the brute. To love one's self as a rational human be- 
ing; o love one's mtionality—one's humanity; lo 
love one's own truthfulness, dignity, and honor; to 
love one's own pure loveliness, is to love nothing 
limited or individual; it is to love something univer- 
sal and eternal; it is to love nothing less the 
God who made him. 


pape: 
The Congressional Library at Washington is the 
largest in the country, containing about 206,000 vol- 
umes. Next to it stands the Public Library of Bos- 
ton, with its 179,250 volumes. This institution ia so 
complete in its appointments and admirable in ite 
management that it may almost be regarded nss 
model institution. This is one reason of its popular- 
ity and rapid growth. Every Bostonian feels a whole- 
some pride in the institution, and last year ever sir 
hundred individuals presented it with’ books. Mr. 
George Ticknor alone gave over eight thousand vol- 
umes to this collection. In fact it is now consid 
an exceedingly ill-munnered thing for a Boston gen- 
stleman to die Without leaving either books or money 
to the Public Library, as to leave a bequest to Har- 
vard College was formerly a part of a Boston mer- 
chant's religion. This is the way to build up an is- 
stitution, Any town in the country can have a cred- 
itable library in twenty years by working forit io 
this wise way. New York has no Public Library; 
but it bas Tammany Hall, which accounts for 
deprivation. The difference berween the two is that 
the former is an institution and the latter a destitu- 
tion.— Golden Age. 
———— — —— 


PI have the reading of it etery week.” It not unfre- 
quently occurs, when persons are asked if they will 
subscribe for a newspaper, or if they already take it, 
that they rep —"No, but’ neighbor B. takes it, and 
I have the reading of it every week.” Such often add, 
“I consider it the best paper know of,” They am 

week by the toils, perplexities, and ex- 
penditures of those who receive nothing from them 
in return. Reader! if you feel reproved, just send iD 


your name and take the paper yourself—#zchange 
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ug ÜESULTS OF REPRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION. 


[From Billings *"Theobald, or the Fanatic,” chapter V.] 

In the midst of scenes of thi» character it was, that 
Samuel Jehosaphat Theobald first saw the light and 
passed his childhood and youth. Diedrich Theobald 
amd his wife Amelia, by birth the Mademoiselle Van 
Wirthen, lived well-contented and happ on their 
E. farm; everything proceeded according to their 
wis 


sphere as well as farmer's wives in general, 


She had 


completely Inid aside her nobility to live in the kit- | 


chen and to serve God and her husband according to 
her own views, with all her heart. In the second 
year after her marriage she bore her husband the son 
Above named, and at his baptism gave him that un- 
‘common Jewish name. As his parents had deter- 
mined to educate bim in a strictly. religions manner, 
and w make something extmaordinury of him, they 
acted in imitation of the devoted. Hannah of old. by 
dedicating him to tha Lord trom bi cradle. When 
Je Was scarcely etx yours viu, he wa» sent w beru- 
burg to school, where he was committed to the care 
of his friends, 

If any one will reflect on the circumstances, he 
may easily i 
have been. Many of the details, however, are so 
singular that it may be well worth our. time and la- 


the only person whom th 
trusted with the importantchurge. He received himin- 
to his family at un ently nge. 

in particular on account of his extreme austerity of 
manners, and his high reputation for sanctity. The 
physical triining Which Samuel was compelled to 
Undergo was to sleep as Title na. possible, to. retire 
procisely at nine in the evening, to rise at four in the 
morning, to brenklast ut. seven, to take u very frugal 
meal ut dinner, to sup on simple bread and butter 
with a glass of fresh water, nnd neverto taste à mor- 
sel between meals. This was his uniform mode 
of life. His moral training was, if possible, still more 
severe, lle wna strictly excluded from all intercourse 
with other children; every word he spoke was first 
to be weighed in n golden “balance, and every fault 
according to ite nature was to be punished with more 
or less severity with the rod, Tuchtelt assumed the 
whole charge of his education personally; hein- 
structed bim in Latin and Greek. and Hebrew, and 
required him to live. perpetually in a praying lune 

of mind. 

It is senreely possible to describe the effect of this 
singular disci line hie omne exceedingly mild aud 
«bedient, His will seemed to be entirely broken, so 
that at lust he came to will nothing but what others 
willed for him, His whole sipenranes resembled 
amore the innocence and purity of nn angel than that 
ofwinortal. By nature he was an uncommonly 
handsome child; and as all his passions had 
kept under constant restraint, and indeed. reined in, 
as il Were, With a strong curb, not the slightest tree 
ofan unlovely feature was perceptible in his whole 
cotintennnce,—every feature wore a meek, innocent 
simplicity, and n soft, indescribable sweetness, 

Tis parents in their visits to. Berlenburg were so 
enraptured with their son, that. they now began to 
indulge the fond anticipation of lis becoming an 
important instrument in the hands of God in pro- 
moting the great designs of lis kingdom. ‘The 
ten expressed the desire to take him bome with them, 
to enjoy more of his company; but Tuchtelt would 
by no means consent. de used to aay: ‘hat my 
Sunuel is not. yet qnite strong enough to bear the 
corruptions of the world." So thought his parents, 

^ and were content to deny themselves the 

It happened one afternoon, that Tuch 
ludy were invited to tea with the count in the castle, 
wheu Samuel was entrusted during his absence to 
the care of his son, who, not supposing it necessary 
to be wo atrict as to prohibit him trom going ont, went 
away himself, and left Samuel alone, The hoy went 
cout into the yard, where he chanced to espy through 
the fence one of his neighbor's children, a little pir) 
playing with her doll, — As soon as she saw Samuel, 
she made a threatening gesture toward him as chil- 
dren will do; being extremely timid from the pecu- 
liar nature of his moral training, he started back 
with fear, and stood at some distance from the tence. 
This is just what the little girl did not wish. She 
therefore came tp to the fence, and sticking through 
a large piece of apple, said—"Tiere, boy, eat." 

Samuel, feeling somewhat conscience-smitten for 
being in the yard without permission, and against 
‘the express orders of bi» teacher, gazed ut her with 
his clear black eyes, and, calling to mind the circum- 
atance of Adam and thé apple, he exclaimed—^N o, 
Eve, no; I will not touch it." á 

Lisetta stared with open mouth, and sid—"Why 

* My name is not Eve, it is Li- 


le row that we may eat them and 
PIS Dut between meals; between meals it is not 
right to eat." ; 

“You foolish boy, our cat often eats mice between 
meals, nnd she does not commitasin. Here take 
m 


“No, I dare not—but if nobody saw me, I would.” 

Lisetta looked round at all the windows, and Sam- 
wel likewlse; when he saw no one, he ate the apple, 
and it tasted excellently, n 

Itis a common remark, but one not sufficiently 


& and Amelia acquitted herself in her new | 


ine what sort of education it must | 


'heobald selected him , 


| pondered, that when once the firs! step of transgres- 


sion is taken, return is more difficult. Sin tastes 
sweet; it is so agreeable to the lips and tempting to 
the palate, that the poison is swallowed at full 
draught without thought of its consequences. To 
venture fg to embmice. Let my youthful readers 
enrefully treasure the reflection, and let them fly from 
its alluring image, as it shines at a distance. 

lt happened thus with Samuel, [fe ventured on 
the first temptation; the apple tasted better than he 
imagined; he wished for another piece. 

“Come over here and get it," said Lisetta. 

* I cannot,” shouted Samuel, with his clcar, strong 
volce, He ran upand down along the fence. Near 
the house stood a large lierse block ; he was on it io. 
an instant, and over the fence beside Lisetta, 

This was the first indulgence he ever enjoyed ; 
never before lind he tasted the attractive sweets of 
freedom; he was so full of life and happiness, that 
he jumped, and tumbled, and shouted pr Joy. Li- 
seti, as may be supposed, enjoyed herselt equally 
w lie Yno nieu strict! educated, though not iz 

a degree ns Samuel, Happiness beamed in 
countenances; they caressed, and played, 
nnd talked, to their full satisfaction, and without do- 
ing an; ug mischievous or reprehensible. Tad the 
pious Tuchfelt suffered bis pupil to play with or- 
derly children under his own eye a few hours each 
duy, he never would have taken that forbidden step 
during that afternoon, nor experienced those sad con- 
sequences Which followed. Meanwhile hours flew 
away like minutes, and Tuchfeli returned before 
Samuel thonght of home. As soon ws he entered 
the bouse, he inquired for Samuel: they informed 
him that he had been in the house n short time since, 
but could give no account of him, and at Inst he was 
found with Lisetta. 

"Tuehfelt did not regard his disobedience us n great 
transgression, for he wna too ignorant of human nn- 
ture to be fully aware uf the consequences which that 
step, in connection with bis peculiar discipline, must 
have upon the boy, Had he been capable of a mere 
suspicion, he would have adopted an entirely differ- 
ent mode of education, He did notbing farther than 
1o present in an impressive manner his sin of diso- 

fence, and the win of wasting his precious time. 
All this Samuel felt and acknowledged, but he felt 
Bo little sorrow for it that he now constantly longed 
for another opportunity of playing with Lisetta, 
From that time forward, his mind was filled with no- 
thing else but with thoughts of Lisetta. 


A very noticeable thing ubout this disnster is graph- 
ie accounts of it which one and another of thè survi- 
vors have given, Every reporter and other person 
e d in the corruption or the English language, 
and desirous of having his week's wages. raised for 
doing his work better, should cut out. Mr. Charles 
Story’s account, for instance, and keep it by him asa 
model. Here ie a specimen of it : 

“A moment after I saw a woman lying upon the 
grass her right arm fearfully crushed between the 
elbow and shoulder, and her face badly seulded. She 
must have been suffering intense pain. Lasked her 
what I could do for her. She replied: "There are 
others hurt a great dea] worse than Iam. Go and 
attend to them. I can bear it.’ She was taken tou 
house near by, and laid upom the floor, with w bundle 
of bloody clothes fora pillow, She would not let 
the doctor attend to her injuries until she knew that 
the others had been seen to. ‘There were several oth- 
ers badly hurtin the sume house. After the train 
had been thoroughly cleared, I got my wife and little 
girl a place to stay, and got on n Lynn horse-car. I 
went to Lynn and spread the news, and a train was 
sent up." 

Not that some of the reporters also did not do well, 
But they still have among them the writer who, the 
other day, spoke of Mayor Hall's truckling to the 
mob ns "Mayor Hall's truculency"—which latter 
would have been almost a subject for Nast.— Nation. 


‘The despotism of sectarian feeling, especially over 


the tender and sacred affections of the soul, was pain- 
fully illustrated a couple of weeks A qme 
Jewess of Baltimore, named Mina Bettie Jacobs, 


eloped on the 19th inst, with a Gentile named Allman, 
The fugitives were married at Washington, and pro- 

led to Alexandria fora quiet honeymoon. The 
father traced them up to the hotel, and was conduct- 
ed up to their mom, As the door was opened, the 
bride exclaimed: "Father, we are legally married,” 
and burst into tears. The father upbraided her for 
her act, and forbade her to call him father again, as 
she had disgraced both him nnd her mother, A dia- 
logue was carried on between the two amid their 
cries and sobs, which was only interrupted when the 
landlord declared that it was attracting too much at- 
tention, and must cease. The father turned to go, 
and as he did go cast n fond look at his daughter, and 
to her frantic “Good-by, father," said: “I will 
home, put crape on my lat, and mark you on the 
record: ‘Died September 19, 1871.'" And thus they 
separated.— Heolution. 


Tucurgs.—"E cannot call riches better than the bag- 
of virtue: the Roman word is better, impedt- 
menta; for as the baggage is to an army, to is riches 
to virtue; it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it 
hindereth the march; yea, and the care of it some- 
times logeth or disturbeth the victory. Of 
riches there is no real use, except it be in the 
bution; the rest ia but conceit."—Baron, 


t 
istri- 


Voices from the People. 


|ExTRACTS FROM LETTER] 


——"] like Taz Ixpex more and more, although I 
find much in it that T do not agree with, I do not 
hold so high an opinion of science ns yon do. Perhaps 
it is because I am so ignorant. Can science add any- 
thing to the color or fragrance of the rose» Ie not 
the flower cultivated bs The most ignorant ax sweet 
and beautiful aa if tended by the wisest philosopher 
Can anything improve the whiteness nnd purity of 
the pond lily len I see one of those beautiful 
flowers Beating: on the surface of the stagnant pool, 
transforming the filth and slime nt the bottom of the 
same into stich wondrous beauty and purity, | think 
T see a deity enthroned there that deties all the skill 
and science of all the sages to improve upon or im 
tate, Can science explain to the common under. 
standing the formation of a single leaf or blade of 
TOW T euppe.- you will se, 22: that ails m. 
Ts that I don't know much, I think just so myself; 
and I think it is a very common ailment among peo- 
ple of my acquaintance. Of course you don't care 
who or what 1 am, but [um going to tell you: Tam 
one of those poor, forsaken creatures, eafled a grass 
widow. But it may soften the case a little if f tell 
you (what is perfectly true) that my busband, after 
living with me twenty years, did the best und kind- 
ent thing he ever did for me by leaving me." 


—"Hurrah for Tue Ixpxx. the exponent of & 
greutand noble cause! Before me lies à copy of 
Aug. 5th, the first I have sver seen, Inpex, I wel- 
vou! You are devoted to the very cause for 
the development of which T am at prexent, and have 
been for years Iuboring to establish w paper. My 
sole uim in life i, and (if my Govennon spares me 
and gives me strength for that purpose). my life and 
all my earnings shall be devoted to the advancement 
of science and knowledge, Free Religion nnd enlizht- 
enment I hnve not yet, however, und perhaps shall 
not for some time yet, come out, 1 am only waiting 
for strength to do n more telling work when I do be- 
gin. Aud now I welcome thore who have the coni 
to start in the path which is pointed out to me. Gentlo. 
men, T enclose $2.00 as n ubveription to Tim INDEX 
for a year, and hope by that time that my friendship 
for the paper may increase to several sübecriptions, 
Twish also to subscribe one share of $100.00. to the 
capitul stock of the Index Association, subject to 
the conditions announced, nnd hope in good time to 
increase the same materially,” 


——"1 want to send Mr. Potter's article on ‘South- 
ern Reconstruction’ to General. Armstrong at Hanip- 
ton. He fsa manly, broad, cultured man, nnd his 
scheme strikes every prictical person as the very beat 
plan for educating the blacks, I send you a cony of 
the report of the institution. Look over it, if ‘you 
have time. Mr. Pouer's article is capital. My wile 
and I enjoy Tre INDEX immensely, and so does every 
body that Y meet with; and a2 honest-minded, inde- 
pendent, thinking people must appreciate the broad, 
catholic, manty, aud humane spirit in which the pa- 
per is conducted.” 


—"Lami much pleased with Tux. Inpex for the 
pust two months, and think there is n. decided im- 
provement in it. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer INDEPENDENT SocusTy.--The regular meetings of 
thi» Soclety will be held forthe present in Gemman Tata, Bt. 
Clair Stuicet, every Sunday morning, beginning pnncinally at 
11 o'clock, 

Wiraeus Fexp.—Mie Cora Wilburn acknowl 
Thanks the following donatiune;— 


W. U, GANNETT, Boston, 
Mie» Many E. Cou Rock Creek. 


Mu 
Mich. 


RECEIVED., 


Tar SeinrrtAL Pranim, A Blography of JAxare M. Pranuan 
By J.U. Baunerr, Boston; WILLIAM WRITE AND COMPANY , 


Banner of Light OMce, 18 Warhiugton St. 1871, Bro. pp. 
A». 

Tux Ravica. Published Monthly. Howton: Mee of Pub- 
caion $ Bromfield Si. November. 1871. Price, $9.00 a 
Your, 

ArrLkTON'W JovuxAL, Literature: Setence: Art. Monibly 
Pur. No. 31. Weekly Numbere for October, 1871. Price 
40 Cent» 


Tur Camion Wono. A Monthly Mngazine of General 1t- 
erature and Sclence. November, 1471, New Yorl Tua 
CaTHOLIC PunLicATION Hover, à Warren 51. 5.00 a Year. 

Tux Ixpcwruiar, A Monthly Magazine devoted to the devel- 
‘opment of the Iudnetriu) Intereste of the Conntry. October, 


3WTl. Richmond. Ind.; Isaac KiwLEr. Kdlior and Publlab- 
er. $1,008 Year, 
CmUmeu's Mvecar Vinton, Cincinnati. O; Publiehed hy 


Joun Curren & Co.. ti W. Foürth Si. 
a Year. 

Perens! Musical Monrucy, November, W), J.L, Perzma, 
Publisher, 808 Brodway, New York, #3.00 a Year. 

GxoxxrRiCAL AWALYMP. &c. By BENIAMIN HALLOWRIA., for- 
merly Proprietor and Principal of the Alexandria, Va., 
Boarding School. Philadelphia: J. B. Lieriwcorr & Co. 
1871. [Specimen xheets;] 


Yol. 


„Nol. $100 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Carreras. $100,000. ‘Sanus Kacn $100, 


No snbreription ja payable mnt] 50.00 shall have been 
subveribed: and then only ten (10) per rent. welll be paynbl 
monoally. No indcbiedners can be Incurred In any current 
Year by the Astuciation beyond ten (10) per cent. of the stock 
Ai that Lime actually subscribed. Subscripiluns are respect- 
folly suliciied from all friends of Free Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


‘Twenty phage oe no 
Finecn - 
- De] 
" so iw 
"o Pony 4.000 
E L. HorLowat, Ten 3,000 
Geivo MARK, lu 
P. W. Bateo, 1,000 
E. P. Basaert, 3000 
H.E. Hows. E 
W.C. FISK, $n 
3. M. Rivera, a EU 
ai a EL 
Aian Woo, — E 
Wits KRAUS E 
J.G. HorzwanTH, mn 
Jos, E Marx, Ww 
cHAnD, 1w 
Asa K. Burre, suw 
T. W. itoaxson, Ne a 
ALES, COCURAN, E 
Go Hoavty, ' Cincinnati, E" 
Derianee, 100 
Northampton, Mses., “* qn 
Jexwimus, Tonies, Mis s E 
J. Seoceseen, Tamani, 2 ». yw 
Cake Post, Monrve, ich., Three EN 
Bexny Mitten, Sacramento, Five 5n 
L. R. SUNDERLAND. ‘Rovian is., Une. wo 
Ya. jt “ qu 
La wo 
E HER 
BL D 
a E 
jt Florence, Ju 
W. it, Sees Haverhill, 30 
Jos. Boston. E 
E. La Grange, "| E 
— —À Huston, soo 
Fuask Puerum, Wi Ww 
E. F. Dissi, a 
J. T. DickiNsoN, N virteen, IE 
W. 4. Porter, New Bedtord, Sii "Three, 
G, C, GLATTE.- Kendallville. Iud., 
W. NETT, Boston, Massa 
+ PERKINS, ^ 
MERON, Dover, ERU 


Birmingham, ¢ 
Lynsing, — ^ Mi 
Warren, 


T 


EW. Ban tor, 
Enw, M. Davis, 
Mus. Locura. 
Miss 3 
A. 5. BROWN, 
Ebwis Bro 
R. P. Hanower, 
Bens. RODMAN, 
Canke. 


Philsdelphin D 
‘Morr, 


A. Wmonr.lersey City, 
Worcester, 


K d. Scorr, 


. Honsitoox, 
Bounos, 


—-. Franklin, 
|. LAMB. Worcester, 
TRE, Prairie du Chien, Wi 
rAtpiNG, Duluth, Minn. 
cis BeLnose, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis KUNTZ, Augusta, 
La Fayette, 
Amesbury, 
Boston, 
Dover, 


Vin T. Taceo, 
Bens. Hanvow rct. Sandy Sprin Me. 
‘Mus. M. R. VAS RENSSELAEI, 
. B. Aberdeen, 
Fall River, 
« New Bedford, 
Kerhonkson, N. 
B. Boston Highiande. 
Mrs. R. D. Francis, New York, N. 
Cuas. BoxsaLt, 
G. H. Bricos, 


J. T, CLARKSON, 

C. W. Newton; Castleton, 

Henny Kum, Te 

Orm Kuz, 

H. Q. Nuonenn, 2 
Detroit, 

Touepo PRINTING Co. Toledo, 


Westminster, CU, 


"The just-man is he who has as tender a re- 
gard for the rights of others as for his own 
hts. 


The Index. 


OVEMBER 4, 1871. 


The Editor of Tue Ixpex dora not hold himeslf reaponsible 
Jor the opintone of rorresponie nl» or contributors. Ha columns 
‘are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
d'a general purpose. 

No notice irlll be taken of anonymous communications. 


IB For Special Notices ree eizhrh page. 


SUCCESS! 


The Directors of the Index Asrqciation 
met in Toledo on Thursday evening, Oct. 
26, to take the neces steps consequent 
on the subscription of the first fifty thousand 
dollars of the company’s stock. 
present Messrs. Burts, Macomber, Bissell, 
Cone, Bateson and Abbot. The stoek-book. 
mined, 


was e 
thousand 
subseribed, 


dolars was found to. have. been 
"The first assessment of ten jr 
cent. on each share was voted; and due no- 
tice of this faet will soon be sent to each 


share-holder, together with printed report 
of the proceedings of the meeting. 

At the same time the subseription-list, 
book accounts, bonnil volumes, tracts, un- 
sold copies, and other property of Tur Tx- 
pex, were transferred to the Associntion by 


the former proprietors of the paper, name! 
Messrs. Macomber, Locke, Abbot, and Bate: 
son, Tur Ixpex has thus become the law: 
fal property of the new Index Association, 
We L onr friends with a full 
heart on the brilliant suecess thus far achiev- 
ed. 
nearly ever 
als of 


The plan was declared impossible by 
one at the start. But the lih 
Ameriea have proved. themselves in 
earnest, and done much to r 


leem liberalism 


"There were 


and the fall sum of fifty | 


af from the reproach of torpidity and sel- | 
fishness. To the subscribers whose names 
stand on the list opposite, we return 


our most grateful thanks, So faras this 
splendid result is an expression of personal 
confidence and geod will, we hope that the 
future conduct of Tne Iypex will prove us 
not unworthy of it. But we rejoice to see in 
it equally a public expres: appreciation 
of the high character and great ability of 
our editorial contributors, without whose aid, 
so freely and generously rendered, Tink Ix- 
pex would never have been thus planted on 
a firm foundation. Who could lose heart or 
hope while such comrades stand by his 
side? 
But while Tne IxpEx is thus assured for 
the future, both in its existence and its 
growth, it will not do to halt. The word is 
stil—“Onward!” Fifty thousand dollars 
have been raised within six months; now 
for the hundred thousand! The second fifty 
can be raised at least as easily, we believe, as 
the first. Itis buta question of time. Now 
that there is no alternative of possible failure 
to disconrage them, the active friends of 
Tux Ixpkx will work for its gradual upbuild- 
ing into an institution commensurate with 
the work to be done, and will take pride in 
its growth. It is only a nucleus to-day, but 
the nucleus of great things, There is anold 
yet true saying—"To him that hath it shall 
be given.” It will prove true of Tux INpzx. 
Let every friend of Free Religion help to 
make it so. 

“But what are you going to do with your 
fifty thousand dollars, now that they are 
raised ?” 


„Funil, and are to be nsed 


This is a question that must be answered; 
and the answer is plain. The Directors 
should scrupulously and conscientiously de- 
vote every cent of the fifty thousand dollars 
towards fulfilling the promises originally: 
made and carrying out the purposes for 
which the money is given. 

Tur Inpex was not-a business speculation 
at the start, noris itnow. If it can be made 
a business nevess (and we believe it can), 
well aud good; but the purpose avowed im 
our first’ Prospectus was to advocate Free 
Religion—not to make money, but to further 
a great cause. The fifty thousand dollars 
have been subscribed that we may have the 
means of fulfilling this purpose more com- 
pletely, They practically constitute a trust- 
assuch. The dissemi- 
nation of liberal and ennobling ideas, the cul- 
tivation in society and in the individual of # 
nd manlier spirit, the eman- 
n of the people from every form of 
itual slavery—these are the objvets of the 
Index Association, to be secured, according: 
to the terms of incorporation, by “publishing 
be anmphlets, and other publications y 
also a weekly paper to be called Tur Innex, 
to be devoted to Free Religion.” Hence it 
should he borne in mind that the purpose of 
the ion is one of a philanthropic 
rather than of a business character; while at 
the same time its affairs must he managed 
with ee e, and good busine: 
sense. We believe that the Directors will 
within a ft rs he able to make the stock 

ipti linvestinent for the shar 
They are determined to comply 
with the requirement net to inen 
debito assume no expense beyond 


her, purer, 


Associa 


nomy. 


strictly 


the- 
known meios at their command, We believe 
that onr friends. may repose absolute eanfi- 
dence in their business 
sibility. 

The improvements at present desired arc 
these: 

Enlargement of Tig IExpxx by doubling 
the imber ofits pages. A large proportion 
file their copies for binding: 
and it wonld injure the interests of the paper 
in many ways to make this impr: be by 
increasing the size of the pages, — If any 
change is made in this respect, it should be 
made by adopting a smaller-sized page. Int, 
until the Association can afford to employ 
an assistant editor at a salary high enough 
to secure a first-class one, it is judged best 
to wait. We could not alone edit the paper 
with proper care, if it were much larger; 
and we haveno wish to secure quantity at 
the cost of quality. With editorial assistance 
of this kind, however, we could more than 
double the value and influence of the paper by 
doubling its size. Thereis need of'a literary, 
a scientific, a family, and other departments; 
but we prefer to wait till we can make them 
of the highest possible character. With a capi- 
tal of one hundred thousand dollars, we believe 
we could make the Tne Inpex so valuable 
that no liberal person in the land. could af- 
ford to do without it. 

Employment of a first-class business 
manager who can give his entire time to the 
work of building up a great circulation, snper- 
intending the advertisement department, 
and so forth. The Association have already 
engagéd a competent gentleman for this pur- 
pose who believes thoroughly in the wreat 
future of Tue Inpex, and will do his best tw 
lessen the interval between this future and: 


ty and respon- 


ts reader: 


etie: 


the present time. We have entire confidence 
iy his al, capacity, and energy. 
3. Wide advertisement of Tax Ispxx in 


all the best papers ofthe conntry. A certain | 


sum has already been appropriated for this 
purpose, though not sufficient to accomplish 
all that is desired. It has been judged bent 
to be cautious in this matter, and to make 
sure that all the advertising done shall more 
than pay for itself. The money so generously 
confided to our use shall not be wasted in 
profitless or injudicious experiments. 


D os. i 
4. The securing of contributions to Tax 


Twpex from the ablest and best known wri- 
ters of the world. — A liberal sum, consider- 
ing our resources, has been appropriated for 
thie purpose; but it is too early yet to state 
with what success. We hope before the end 
of the year to be able to anhounce such names 
of contributors ax will command at once the 
attention aud support of the entire liberal 
portion of the country. In justice our pres- 
ent editorial contributors should be paid, 
and paid liberally, for the admirable work 
they do; and it will delight us if at some 
future time the Association shall find itself 
able to render them this merited recognition. 
But at present this is impossible without 
failing to redeem our promise of trying to 
secure the aid of some others we have in 


mind. 
appreciate the disinterested labors which 
have been so freely and perseveringly given 
to us in our efforts to establish Tug INDEX. 
It is an assistance that we shall remember 
most gratefully to our dying day. 


5. The purchas 
meut devoted exclusively to Tue Iso 
our other publiestions. Thiswonld mate 
ly reduce our expenses, and enable us by de- 
grees to build upa greet publishing ventre 
Sor liherul warks of « high character, "There 
is no establishment of this kind in the goun- 


try; aud there is nothing more plainly need- 
cl, For the present this plan is of course 
but our friends will see the great 
and understand 


postponed 
field that here invites ux, 
the sure advantages that would be gained 
by having the entire stock of the Association 
taken. Having in their own hands the best 
possible medium of advertising their own 
publications, the Association would thus be 
enabled to carry ont their purposes more efti- 
ciently and at the same time make the shares 
pay handsome dividends in the end. Con- 
eentration of efforts and means in this 
would aecomplish vast results for the liberal 


aner 


6. The establishment of branch offices in 
all the leading citics of the land. Immediate 
efforts will be made to establish one in New 
York and in other places. as fast as practice- 
able, This eun probably be done at a very 
reasonable cost; and we should be glad to 
TO 
in the large cities. 

In a word, the Index Association are in 
earnest, and mean business. There are other 
plans on foot all tending in the same general 
direction; bnt no plan will be acted upon 
any farther or any faster than we have funds 
on hand to execute it. 
hundred thousand dollars will now be mani- 
fest to every one, although we have already 
enough to ensure the perpetuity of Tu In- 
vex, The point is here—the more money 
we haye to work with, the more rapidly will 
Tur INpxx grow, and the better will the 
canse it serves be promoted. Instead of 


THE INDEX 


flagging or resting complacently on our oars, 
let us all take hold with a will and push on 
the work we have begun, 


Friends, cannot we raise the full hundred 
thousand dollars by the first of January? 
There are already determined and resolute 
spirits at work to secure this magnificent re- 
sult. “Where theres a will, there's a way.” 
We wait with hope and confidence. 
will help? 


——- 
THE GOOD CAUSE. 


Who | 


To the workers in a new and unpopular , 


canse it is always cheering to know that 
there are some at a distance who share their 
enthusiasm, cherish their aims, and carry on 
parallel lines of endeavor. A hasty run 
through some portions of the old world ena- 


bles one to see further than he can at home + 
along the reaches of that vast ocean of ' 


thought which, fed by the living springs of 
the human mind, heats against all coasts, 
and of which Tux Iso 
ing waves. The brie 


ť weeks of a single 


| summer are not sufficient. for any adequate 


Wetrust, however, that our readers | 


of a printing establish- | 
and ! 


' Irt is not externally great there. 


eive help in this matter from our friends + 


The need of the fall | 


sounding of depths, or any exploration of 
and inlets. They are hardly enough for 
the most cursory glance at the distant gleam- 
ing of water. But where little urately 
known, much may be fairly inferre 
the inferences are favorable to the best augu- 
ries tor rational religions thought. 


The friends of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation, through the Annual Reports of the 
Secretary, and the speeches made at Con- 
ventions and printed in pamphlet form, hay 


been made acquainted with the extensive 
movement in Germany, the new Protestant 
dey 


rture, which is purely rationalistic in 
iraeter,A——the liberal opinion in France, 
which has come to a nucleus in Paris and 
taken shapeina free society there,—the out- 
break of radical protest in Italy, which in 
Milan and other cities contemplates a recou- 
on of religion on the basis, not of 
y, but of sentiment based on sei- 


It is in England that our iden is best 
understood, and finds its best illustration. 


no cathedral, acenmulated no treasures of 
wealth, entered into no formidable combina- 
tims against the Established Church, con- 
certed no formidable attack on the great ar- 
mies of Diss 
itself iu strong vital soil, and in many places 
it has struck its roots into the living mind of 
the age. 

Mr. Conway's society in London furnishes 
a good illustration of the tone and temper of 
Free Religion there. Mr, Conway has two 
chapels several miles apart, in which he 
preaches every Sunday on different parts of 
the day. The larger of the two is associa- 
ted with the eloquent William Johnson Fox, 
whose radical ministry was famous thirty or 
forty years ago, This audience, more re- 
markable for quality than for quantity, but 
very remarkable for quality, is composed of 
people kuown and felt in the world of 
thought; people who are in a sense groups 
and communities of people, centres and nu- 
clei of influence, The administration is of 
the simplest and most intellectual kind. The 
minimum of concession is granted to senti- 
ment; no concession whatever is made to 
sentimentalism; and conventionality is dis- 
carded wholly. The noxious elements of su- 


x is one of the push- | 


!cspeak. 


ang | free feom pulpit and Sabbath peeuliarit 


Of these it is unnecessary to speak , 


It has built | 


But it has firmly planted | 


| perstitious opinion and affected picty are 
strained out of the bymns; a calm, lofty 
meditation takes the place of spoken prayer; 

! the scripture lessons are selected from all ac- 
cessible bibles,—the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, the Apocryphal writings, 
the sacred literatures of China, Persia, 
Egypt. Passages of select wisdom are 
culled from the great modern authors of 
Germany and England (a striking passage 
from Goethe was read, with inrpressive ef- 
fect, in my hearing), thus accustoming the 
people to think of all wisdom as sacred, and 
to listen to all good words with reverence 
proportioned w their value and not their an- 
tiquity or their traditional origin. The es- 
tablishment of the equal validity of all wis- 
dom is of the utmost moment. It ix oue of. 
the contemplated achievements of Free Re- 
ligion. Tt is better tu include all sacred lit 
eratures than to omit any on account of its 
popular misuse; and this hospitable practice 
of treating the best products of the human 
mind with the same deference goes farther 
towards dethroning particular aftectations of 
sanctity than any studied neglect of popular 
idols. 7 


OF the discourse jt is nnnecessary to 
AMI will understand that it must be 


, 
that in a word it must be rational and. seien- 
tifie, —an honest treatment of important 
themes from the highest point of intelli- 
gence. 

Mr, Conway’s society is the best type of 
the Liberal societies in England. The best 
minds among the Unitarians respect it and 
apparently conform to it far more than is 
done in this country, where religious thought 
is much less free from dogmatic tranunelg 
and the base spirit of sectarianism has more 
influence over cultivated people. 
Societies exist in other cities, and, were there 
fit preachers to lead and sustain them, seve- 
ral more would be established. immediately. 


One admirable feature in these organiza- 
tions is their semi-secularcharaeter. Utility 
takes precedence of usage. — Bervieeable 
things are adopted, unserviceable things are 
discarded. The minister is not required to 
be more than a reasonably cultivated, honest, 
and earnest man, who dresses and conducts 
himself after the manner of other men of 
his class in society. He mingles poetry with 
the world,—has acquaintances among people 
of all conditions, is interested in science, 
art, polities, reform, and more or less inci- 
dentally, according to capacity and taste, 
shares in the common interests of his fellow- 
men. He writes for the magazines and 
newspapers, by sueh lit. labors in. con- 
siderable part supporting “himself and his 
family. The functious of the priesthood are 
dropped. The drudgery of the old-tash- 
ioned pastorate is dispensed with: and the 
teaching of religion is simply put on the 
same footing with other kinds of teaching. 
This is an inestimable advantage; for it 
takes away the glamour that has hitherto 
surrounded the religious teacher, and has 
hung about religion itself an impenetrable 


| veil of mystery. The substitution of culti- 


vated intelligence in the place of priestly 
authority aud clerical impertinence and pro- 
phetie arrogance places the institution of re- 
ligion on a new footing entirely, invites sym- 
pathy between the religious and the secular 
departments of the mind, and throws open 


( | 
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the consecrated precincts to the familiar 
tread of ordinary intelligence. 

A change of this sort is going on in 
America, and is encouraged by ministers 
who little suspect what they are doing. They 
hope to win the world by a compliance with 
a few unimportant externals. They are 
really breaking down the wall between the 
sacred and the secular, and bringing the 
anysteries of their order under the disinte- 
grating action of the keen practical mind 
which only waits to extend its sway over 
the exclusive domains of the Church. Free 
Religion rejoices in this disintegration, for 
until it bas taken place rational religion will 
be 1mpossivie; and Pree Keiigion ana Ra- 


tional Religion are one and the same thing. 
0. B. F. 


A UNIVI 


L 


LE. 


Tt would be a great convenience to mauy 
public teachers of religion, if the best portions 
of the so-called sacred books of all religions 
were to be selected and bound together in a 
single volume, The time seems to have 
passed when such a collection of writings 
could draw to them any superstitious regard 
or could come to be considered as setting up 
a new standard of spiritual authority; while, 
on the other hand, the very placing together, 
side by side, of the most spiritual utterances 
of all religions would be a great help in over- 
throwing the exclusive and arrogant claims 
of specific faiths and would set an excellent 
lesson in spiritual freedom and fellowship. 
Not a few religious teacher& ure now acous- 
tomed in their Sunday services to read from 
other books than those found in the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures; and though of 
course they would not feel bound to confine 
themselves to any general collection that 
might be made, they would yet often find 
such a collection a great accommodation. 
But to many other people, whose thought is 
ready for such a spiritual anthology but who 
have no access even through translations to 
any bibles except the Hebrew and Christian, 
a work of this kind, well done by a compe- 
tent scholar, would be a still greater boon. 
Jt would be one of the best propagandist 
hooks that could be circulated in behalf of 
free and rational religion. 

And it seems very probable, too, that the 
‘Christian Bible would get a more apprecia- 
tive reading than it now gets, if ita finer por- 
tions were thus brought into a Universal 
Bible, separated from the great amount of 
unprofitable reading—unprofitable for moral 
or spiritual xtimulus—with which they are 
now connectedy The popular idea that the 
whole Bible is the word of God and that it 
is of equal inspiration and authority through- 
out, is fatal to any real appreciation of the 
anajesty and beauty of some of its parts. A ra- 
tionalistic interpretation, sifting the book as 
it would any other by the test of literary and 
moral merit, is in fact the best revealer of 
the genuine worth that is contained in the 
Bible. The preacher who has read to a pop- 


ular audience the book of Job,in Dr. Noyes” 


version, taking it in connected portions ac- 
cording to the natural divisions of the form 
(for a form it is) and not according to the 
chapters in the common translation, and com- 
menting upon it. from a rationalistic stand- 
point as he would in a similar reading of 
Faust, has discovered what a new revelation 
the book is to the minds ofhis hearers. Where 
they had been accustomed to look only for a 


technical kind of religious instruction, they | 


find, under this new treatment, a profound 
philosophy and an intellectual and moral 
grandeur which invest the book with as fresh 
a charm as if it had just been issued from the 
printing press. It is strange, indeed, how 
ignorant the masses of Christian people are 
of the real : piritual and literary beauty that 
isin the Bible. Strange, seeing that the 
reading of itis taught asa religious duty; 
and yetnotstrange when one reflects that 
the common way of reading the book through 
in order, or of reading it piecemeal, a chap- 
ter at a time, as a daily talisman, muat natn- 
rally destroy its vitality. To take out its 
best parte, w remove them from beneaty the 
“sacred” covers where they have only been 
received as the limbs of an idol or repeated 
as an oracle of traditional inspiration, and to 
place them in a natural position alongside of 
the corresponding utterances of other faiths, 
would be to reveal their true life and value 
tomany old readers. 

Nor would such a collection shock the re- 
ligious sentiment of the people somuch, prob- 
ably, as it would that of the clergy asa class, 
—for the reason that among the people the 
religious sentiment is nearer to that primitive 
condition of faith out of which the great ut- 
terances of all the ancient faiths proceeded, 
while among the clergy it has been subjected 
to more artificial, ecclesiastical culture and 
become habituated more to conventional 
forms, Indeed, many of the spiritual pass- 
ages of the ancient heathen religions might 
be inserted in chapters of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, and the harmony of 
sentiment would be so perfect that an ordi- 
nary audience would not discover the inter- 
polation ifthe preacher should not tell them. 
Take, for instance, these verses which Max 
Mueller translates from the Vedas, and which 
would seem to us in their natural place, if we 
should find them in the Hebrew Psalms: 

“Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ?—He through whom the sky is 
bright and the earth firm; He through whom 
the heaven was established,—nay, the high- 
est heaven; He who meusured out the light 
in the air. 

“Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ?—He to whom heaven and earth, 
standing firm by his will, look up, trembling 
inwardly; He who aloneis God above all 
gods." 

Orif the congregation in an Episcopal 
church should, some Sunday morning, find 
the following sentences in their Litany, would 
they seem very much out of plave, provided 
only that Jehovah, or Lord, were substituted 
for the Hindu name of Deity, Varuna? 

“Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the 
house of clay; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy! 

“If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy! r 

“Through want of strength, thou strong 
and bright Deity, have I gone-wrong; have 
mercy, Almighty; have mercy! 

“Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
he stood inthe midet of the waters; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy!” 

It were well, too, to accustom our ears to 
other names of Deity than those most fami- 
liar in Christendom. Prof. Mueller well says: 
“We should surely not allow the strange 
name of Varuna to jar on our ears, but should 
remember that it is but one of many names 


which men invented in their helplessness to 
express their ideas of the Deity, however 
partial and imperfect." Why may uot Faru. 
na be as good a name as Jehovah or God to 
apply toa Power that no name can adequate. 
ly define? 

LAE 


—— 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


In my prairie wanderings, I do not see 
Tue Ixnkx every week, and 80 do not al. 
ways know your points of attack. The last 
I saw was a charge on the missionary opera- 
tions of the church in “heathen uations,” 
You could not have opened on a more impor- 
tant fortress. "There never was a grander, 
grosser imposition practised on an unsugpect- 
ing world than is now carried on by what 
styles itself the “American Board of Com. 
missioners for Foreign Missions”—some- 
times written, for short, the A. B. C. F. M. 

The abolitionists, in their war of thirty 
years on American Slavery, had occasion 
many times to take it in hand and expose its 
complicity, not only with slavery at home, 
but with polygamy in Mahometan and Ps- 
gan countries. 

We first called the Board to account as far 
back as 1835, or earlier, at the time of the 
great religious awakening in the Sandwich 
Islands. Some of the missionaries at that 
time, more alive tothe sins and crimes of the 
slave system than the Board itself, or the 
churches and clergy they had left at home, 
wrote uud published a tract, powerfully ap- 
pealing to the religious sentiment of the 
country to put away that great evil, not only 
as a reproach to the Christian religion gen- 
erally, but asa positive and mighty hin- 
drance to the spread of it among the heath- 
en. 

The tract was printed on the mission press 
then. established on one of the Islands, and 
sent to be distributed among the American 
churches But the Board suppressed it 
forthwith, one of the Boston secretaries giv- 
ing as a reason that “its general circulation 
would ruin the cause of missions!” 

At the next annual meeting, the Board 
passed a resolution prohibiting its mission- 
aries from printing or publishing any matter 
for American reading or. cireulntion, until it 
Mind passed under the supervision and re- 
ceived the approval of the authorities repre- 
senting the Board at home. So were the 
slave power at the Sonth and its no less guilty 
accomplices in Northern churches and pul- 
pits always consulted, always coneilinted, if 
possible, 

John Leighton Wilson was a missionary 
of this A. B. C. F. M. to the heathen in Af- 
riea, while owning aud helping to make AL 
ricans heathen, not less degraded and de- 
based, at home, The Board endeavored to 
gloss over his shame, when the abolitionists 
exposed him and it to the gaze of day, but 
made matters only worse. 

I wish Mr. Charles K, Whipple would 
write you two or three brief articles on the 
Indian Missions of the Board; particularly 
the Choctaw and Cherokee Indian Missions. 
He could astonish your readers all they could 
bear and live, without in any instance tran- 
scending the facts, 

The Board's missionaries connived st po 
lygamy too, as well as slavery, among the 
Indians, as well as among the Mahometana 
in foreign lands, the official instructions to 
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the miePlonarios being to this purport, name- | 


y 


"That it is the business of the Board and | 


its missionaries to prosecute the work of 
saving souls without interfering with the 
eivil condition of society, any farther than 
the consciences of the people become enlight- 
ened.” 

Who was to “enlighten the conscience” of 
our Indian tribes, the Board did not state. 
Perhaps they commit that unimportant part 
ef the business to the Indian agents, and 
other enlightening, civilizing influences the 
government is always seuding among them. 
We know well what auxiliaries these always 
are in the work of evangelization, with their 
rum, gunpowder, bullets, knives and other 
like toys and trinkets that the Indians value 
so highly! . 

I hope you will pursue this missionary 
subject, so well begun in the last Inpex I 
saw, as its importance warrants, Were I 
among my books and records, you should 
have all the aid inmy powertosupply. The 
ebnreh, the clergy rather, are placing great 
teliance on missionary operations and Young 
Men's Christian Associations to extend and 
perpetuate their power and reign over the 
people. And yet I know from actual contact 
with the former, and close, careful study of 
the latter, that two sublimer impositions were 
never palmed off on a blind and bewildered 
age. 

P. P. 

[We shall be vary glad to recelve the articles above sugges- 
ted from Mr. Whipple, who Ís doing most efficient service to 
‘the liberal cause in many ways, as is shown by the new series 


»of tracts be advert! 
these tracts should be sent di 


Two orthree months ago the Chicago 
Times had the following jocose paragraph 
on the Index Association plan :— 


“Toledo wishes to have a free religious T, and 
hopes to obtain voluntary subscriptions to $100,000 
worth of stock in her attempt at iosynary piety, 
Tt won't work, If there is anything that cannot be 
had in modern days without money and without price, 
it i» the word of the Lord. Ten thousand 
ministerial salaries, $200,000 churches, and pews at a 
rental that would serve to furnish a dozen. poor fam- 
ilies with tenement homes, are the adjuncts of nine- 
teenth century Christianity. Toledo's attempt to 
show up the glories of the pearl of great price through 
the medium of gratuitous journalism will ignominious- 
ly fail, and the projectors of the enterprize be driven 
EA the more practical] task of atarting a corner on 
wheat," 


The Times evidently mis-conceived both 
the kind of "freedom" and the kind of ‘“re- 
ligion” concerned in the matter. It supposed 
we hoped to dish out orthodox charity-soup 
gratis, Having a better purpose in view, we 
refer the Times to the first column of our 
fourth page for comments ou the above. 


Is not mana partof Nature? Then in 
Nature itself must be found the root of the 
moral and intellectual, as well as physical, 
elements of his being. When chemistry 
and physics shall be made to explain an act 
of selfsacrificing virtue, materialism will 
have found its proof; but not before. 


Tre ExawmrER — Send $100 to Edward C. 
Towne, Winnetka, I., for the tive numbers published 
of THE EXAMINER, 520 octavo pages. By its tempo- 
rary suspension Tits EXAMINER escaped the Great 
Fire. Not even a single back number was lost. Zi- 
boldest heretic of to-day.” 
says :—"The most pronounced Rad- 

The Chicago Advance :—" Filled 
with readable matter.” The Boston Congregational- 
dat :—" At the very frout of the religious discussions of 
the day.” The N. Y. Tribune :—" Would have given 
distinction to the writer in the field of elegant let- 
ters." The Chicago Tribune:—There can be no de- 
nial of the fact of its ability and courmge.” The Chi- 
cago Post:—"Equal to the utterances of Theodore 
Parker" The five numbers sent post-paid for $1.00. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to avoid tham ; bui hare- 
after no spaca vill be epared to Errata. 

N. B.—Iegibly written articles stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


PROVIDENCE AN. 


"HICAGO. 


BurraLo, N. Y., 262 Carolina St., Oct. 16, 1871. 
FRIEND ABBOT: 

Dear Sír,—For the sake of reason, common sense 
and humanity, and the reputation and honor of God, 
will you write an editorial for your INDEX on the ab- 
surd orthodox notion “that God, in his providence, 
burnt Chicago?” No less than halfa dozen promi- 
nent divines of this place preached last Sunday even- 
ing on the Chicago calamity. They all could see the 
finger of God in it, and warned their hearers to heed 
such providences, tome declared this calamity to be 
brought on by the terrible wickedness of Chicago: 
that the Almighty used severe means to punish, but 
out of this punishment he would bring great good. 
One divine's text was—"Is there evil in the city apd 
the Lord hath not done itr” I ask, Friend Abbot, is 
it possible that God Almighty would burn innocent 
children, feeble old men and women, and even wo 
men in the throes of child-birth, besides scorching, 
bruising and maiming thousands of other innocent 
yea being, because a few Pos in Chicago were 
desperately wicked? Friend Abbot, please vive us 
a good article on this subject, and oblige 

T. IL CALLAHAN. 

[Mr. Potter's admirable editorial contribution in 

last week's Inpex is the best possible article on this 


subject—Ep.] 
A DEFENCE OF SPIEITUALISN. 


MR. ABBOT :— 

Mr. Morris Einstein has well written— Spiritual- 
ism in more than one respect is a curious phenome- 
non.” Among the curiosities it bas incidentally 
brought to [n isa class of thinkers of which Mr. 
Einstein may be said to be the representative, and 
which exhibits a materialism so coldly snspicious of 
human honesty and human testimony that we may 
well suspect it of being a legitimate or illegitimate 
child of the old orthodox doctrine of the total deprav- 
ity of the buman race, It might well be supposed, 
aller the searching Investigation Spiritualism has un. 
dergone for the last twenty years, that its facts, a$ 
least, should be admitted to be genuine by every per- 
son of sufficient intelligence to write upon the sub- 


ject. 

Such is not the case, however, for here Mr. 
Einstein, and says it has “ neither truth nor facts for 
its foundation!” Many thousands of his fellow-citi- 
zens, embracing minds of every capacity, have testi- 
fied to the actual existence of these facts, or manifest- 
stions—baye told us they have seen, heard and felt 
them—that they were extraordii in their nature, 
and could not have been the result of any human ex- 
ertion ot contrivance; and yet Mr. Einstein sj 
of them as “the miraculous feats that so-call 
diume pretend to perform by the aid of spirits!” I 
have been inveatipating Spiritualism for the last twen- 
ty years, and in all that time bave never seen a me- 

lium, nor heard of one before, who haassserted or 
“pretended” that he or she performed any miracu- 
lous feats at all, either by the aid of spirits or other- 
wise. 

"The truth is, Spiritualista do not believe in mira- 
cs. They believe and proclaim that, however 
strange or singular such manifestations may be, they 
muet be the result of a natural cause, and come to us 
through the agency of some known or unknown nat- 
ural law. Instead of mediums pretending to per- 
form “miraculous feats,” they always, so far as I 
know and believe, say they have no conscious agen- 
cy in producing them atall, and that the spectator 
can judge of their source as well as they. Indeed, 
instances are numerous of mediums doubting their 
spiritual source, and being annoyed by the manifest- 
ations themselves, and endeavoring by all means to 
discourage their recurrence. Buch especially is the 
case where the phenomena are of a boisterous or 
mischievous nature, such as occurred in the house of 
Rey. Mr. Phelps, of Stratford, Conn., some years 

ince; or, as the newspapers inform us, such as have 
curred lutely In several different places in Ohio. 

ld it be unreasonable, then, to suppose Mr. Ein- 
stein’s smart man in Iowa" was one of those doubling 
mediums who found he could gain notoricty or mon- 
ey by playing Phanioh's magician before a material- 
istic or orthodox audience ¥ This was very likely the 
case. 

Neither are all those manifestations confined to 
dark circles or dark rooms, as. Mr. Einstein so confi- 
dently asserts. Very.many, though not all, are wit- 
nessed in daylight, or in rooms artificially illuminat- 
ed. After asserting that " these performances of me- 
diume are all done in the dark," he proceeds to A 
that, " whenever light is suddenly let in, the medl- 
um is generally detected in the act of performing all these 
manifestations himself 1" Then sometimes, it appears, 
light is suddenly let in and the medium ia not per- 
forming the manifestations! Can Mr. Einstein tell 
who or what is? There were, of course, facts or man- 
ifestutions which the " sceptics” attempted to detect 
the medium in performing, and he passed the ordeal 
scathleast 


Is it not possible, then, that eur friend mu; 
taken about Spiritualism having no facts fo 
ation? Really, materialism, like Spiritual 
very curious phenomenon, ' Hear its exponen! , 
not Spiritualism ating, all und every proof for its 
facts and truths Y While witnesses are within hear- 
ing of the seratch of his pen, he asks this question £ 
And he proceeds thus: " It | Spiritualism) must first 
of all prove the existence of spirits before it can as- 
sert the truths of Spiritualism. 

What does he mean by the “truths of Spiritunl- 
ism?" I know of no tmth contended for by Spiritual- 
ists save the great truth that mam exists as a living, 
sentient being ufter the body is resolved into its or- 
iginal elements, und to prove this they give us cer- 
tain facts which they think cannot be accounted for 
otherwi.e than through the agency of disembodied 
spirits, 

Ex-Senator Simmons, of Khode Island, has told ns 
he saw, with his physcal eyes, in broad’ daylight, a 
pen that was not in contact with any human being, 
write his son's name, in his son's handwriting. 

After the nume was written and, as Mr. Simmons 
supposed, finished, the pen went slowly back aod 
dotied the i! This was n scrupulousness, the Senator 
informs us, he had not thought about! Till then he 
supposed his son was living In California; but the 
intelligence that moved t en informed him that he 
was dead, und when he di This was afterwards. 
verified. 


The late Gov. Tallmadge, of this State, once United 
States Senator from New York, says he bas scen his 
iano moved about the room without being touched 
flesh and blood, and hae heard tunes played upon 
it when no one visible was within reach. This was in 
his own parlor, when no medium save members of 
his own family was present. He was informed of the 
death of a friend—drowned in Lake Michigan—twen- 
ty-four hours (I think it was that time) before the 
news reached Fond du Lac, where he lived. Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, in.& private letter to 
me which I am confident he will forgive me for mak- 
ing public, says— 

“Yes! I am as perfectly satisfied that the so-called 
Spiritual phenomena are real as that the rainbow 
and the aurora boreslis are real; for I have as good 
proof. Indced, more of my senses have testified in the 
first case than in the last. I have only seen a rain- 
bow. I have seen, touched and heard Spiritual phe- 
nomena over and over again. I have spent most of 
my leisure for fifteen years testing this matter, aa s 
chemist tests his minerals and salts in his laboratory. 
.... My opinions are changed merely because I 
have evidence of another life now thut I had not then 
[when he e?ited the Free Inquirer], but have not 
found evidence to prove the vicarious atonement.’” 

ButItire yourtypes. A thousand witnesses as 
as these have vestifed i in this matter, and yet fare 
alism shuts her Ee and puta cotton in ber ears and. 
exclaims—" Spiritualism hus no facta to stand on!” 
“ First of all prove the existence of spirits before you 
assert the truths of Spiritualism!” That is, you must 
uu the existence of spirits before we will admit the 

roofs | 
E Tt is an old saying that extremes meet. 
ism and Christian theo! 
positions in the field of ght, 

Spiritualism says—" Man exists after the change 
called death,” and produces such evidence as I have 
cited to prove it. . 

Materialism replies through Mr. Einstein ;—" 
of all disprove my arguments that there are no spirits, 
or Spiritualiam itself can be nothing but a fancy!" 
Science asserts that mnn must have existed on the 
earth sixty thousand years ago, and produces his re- 
mains, found in positions that prove they must have 
lain there for that Beeth oftime. Christian theology 
replies:—" First of all disprove my argument that he 
was firat created only six thousand years since, or 
Science itself can be nothing but a fancy.” Are not 
these arguments analogous, and equally weighty? 

In conclusion, let me entreat Mr. Einstein to take 
the poel's advice, and “ace himself ns others sec 
him,” for really he is a logical writer on Science, but, 
when he attempts to reason on Spiritualism, he 
^ wanders into raaarice, illogical, unscientific and 
imaginary.” His difficulty nboüt a medium passing 
out of the trance state when the discourse is ended 
ison a plane with his other arguments. The theory 
is that a foreign intelligence, for the time being, con- 
trols the medium. When »r. Einstein can explaim 
why a man takes the harness from his horse when he 
has finished a journey, nnd sets him at liberty, I 
will put him on the track of solving this mystery of 
the trance. 


ie Material- 
may be said to be extreme 


Epw. M. MacGraw. 
Piymoutn, Wis. 


"The Hartford Courant points out some ludicrous: 
typographical errors which occurred in a leadí 
ligious paper. Some time ago Mr. W. R. V 
published three sermons, and the Christian Union 
gave them a cordial approval. They had in that pa- 

rthe wonderful title of “God's Rescues; or the 

t Sheep, the Lost Cow and the Lost Sow." A 
more compact title, says the Courint, would bave 
been "The Farm-Yard Astray.” The Union eaid of 
them that "they touch those spiritual instincts whicly 
It is the business of religion to at once evoke and to 
satisfy." Curious to sec what “spiritual instincts” 
the “Lost Sow” had gone abont to “evoke;” and 
wondering if “evoke” was not a misprint for “roast,” 
some one procured the book and found that the ser- 
mons were entitled “The Lost Sheep, The Loat Coim 

'—Seaside Oracle. J 


and the Lost Son."- 
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INDEX TRACTS 
HE INDEX ASSOCIATION have published the follow- 
Ing tracts, aud will publish others vf a similar character. 


if encouraged to do so by the receipt of enough orders Io cover 
the expense;— 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, ox RernxessrAvvE Pa- | 


Fana raou Tue INDEX, ie the title of a neatly printed tract 
of sixteen pages, containing the iny Affirmations” sud 
“Modern Principles," together with an advertisement of 
Tu IxDEx. Twelve Thourand Coples have buen struck 
off. The tract ix designed for gratuiioux distribution, Tr 
given a bird's-ayn view of Free Religion as conceived br the 
Kdltor of Tux Ixpxx, and states rhe “irrepressible confici" 
berween 1t and Christianity, PRICE—One handred cuptes 
for One Dollar. ora lers number at the same rate, n 
‘One Cent a copy. 


No, 3—Fear of the Living God, an oloquent and beau- 
ful discourse by Rey, O. B. FROTHINGHA M, exposes the 
debasing charactor of the popular nitions of God, and pre 
rents conceptions of him that are worthy of the üineteenth 
contnry. PRICE—Single coples Five Cente; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cente. 


Ro, 8.—Lecture on the Bible, hy the Rev, CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England, who has recently heon deprived of 
hia benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of hle 
bold and outspoken heresies, ja an overwbelming demonatra- 
tton of the Imperfections and orrors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Pansagox nuataining the ar- 
gumacnt ure coplovsly quotud, with rofurences to chapter 
And voree In every Instance: and no abler, Mirer. or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found In the Eng. 
Jish language. PHICK—Single copio» Ten Cente; Sly 
copies Fifty Centa; Fifteen coplen One Dollar. 


Wo. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, hy F. F. ABROT, is 
m complete exposure of the weakness, costliness, and In. 
efüiclency of the System of Foreign Missions. [t gives relis- 
ble etatiaticn ehowing that, at the lowest estimate, (his eys- 
fem would take about Forty Thonennd Years te convert the 
world; and quotes the highest anthoritios proving the utter 
failuro of the Catholics to clvilize the Paraguay Indians, and 
of the Protestants to civilize the Sandwich Telanrere, In any 
true nonne of the word. Full af Figures, Facts, and Inter- 
sating Extracts. Alvo, n vory remarkable article by a Slam- 
ene Bnddhist ia appended, glvioz an account of à «pley 
conversation hotween himself and a missionary. PRI 
Single coples Ten Cente; Slx cuples Finy Cents; Fifteen 
copter One Dolla; 


Alno, the scathing denunelniion of Sabbatarian superstition 
hy PARKER PILLSBURY, entitled “Phe Sunday Quea- 


tion," ls for salo at Tax Invax Office. PHICK—Single 
coples Flvo Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cente. 
Addross— 


THE INDEX, 
90 St, Clair Street, 
Torne. Omo. 


PUBLICATIONS 
ori 


Free Religious Association, 

The Report, In pamphlet form, of the Axwvat Meriva of 
the Free Revises Association for 1871, can he obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, WJ. Porren, Nxw Bxoronn, Mass, 
Itcontains Essays, by JoAn Weiss, on "Tum ArriTUDE OP 
BorgNck TO Ketivion:" by O. B. Frothingham. on 
FION AND Doomatrem:” and hy Wm, J. Potter, on “Tne 
URAT, GENESA OP CHRISTIANITY: aleo a report of addre«sos 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
fon, A. M. Powell. and others together with other proeeed- 
Ang of the meeting. Price 35 cenis; in packages of Ave or 
more % cente vach, 

‘The ANNcAL Reports for 1868, 1809, and 1470 (8125 cen! 
each), Kev, Samuel Johnson's Ke«ay on "Tue Wonenir or 
Jxsvs" (B cents), Rev. W. H. Chanalug's Esray on “Tue Ri 
Listens op Csa” (30 cent»), Col. T, W, Hizgh me Essay 
en "Tu vwpwruY OF Krisoiovs" (20 cents). and an K«eny 
on “Keason AND fivrLATION," by J. Porren (10 cents) 
all published through the Association, 
above. 


THE HERBERT SPENCER 
SEMINARY, 


A Boarding-School for BOYS at Encleawood Park. Perth Am- 
hoy, New Jersey 


HOWARD HINTON, A. M., Principal, 


Adopie t 
"NATURAL METHOD." 
OPENS September 15, 1871. 


For circulars address the PRINCIPAL, 
Eagleswood, Perth Amhor, 


104-101.] New Jersey. 
Te, PURLISHERS,—The Index Association desires to 
iain sample, copios of all respectable Journale pub- 
Tished In the United Staten for the purpose of relecting a list 
therefrom m which to advertise. "Publishers are respectfully 
rognenied to end sample copies or their pabiteations regula: 
1y as exchanges to Tas Ixpax, Lock Box 90, Toledo, Obio. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KROPANAMEDE! 1 know of Insani 
4X. An important new work entitled “THE TEMPLE.” 
DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND NERVE! 


Developing the origin imd philosophy of Manta. Tusxnity and 
Crime, woth ful ulrectione wud prescriptions for heir treat- 
ment and care. By Andrew Jackson Davie, author of Twen- 
ty volumes on the MARMUNIAL PHILOSOPHY. etc. 

A larze, handsome volume of 480 pages: beautifully printed 
and bouud. with an original frontispiece. Cloth editfon £130. 
posrage. Me, Paper, $1.00. Addres the publishers, WM 
VHITE & Co, atthe BANNER OF LIGHT BOOK-STORE. 
358 Wastiinicion street. Boston, Mass: alar mir New York 

genta. the AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 118 Naesan St, 
New York. a] 


)ENNSYLVANIA NORMAL HEALTH INSTI- 
TUTK AND HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
ACCOM MODA 1 1ONS for INDIVIDU ALS and. FAMILIES in 
jursnit of RURAL PLEASURES, REST or HEALTH. 
Heal insirucaun in Hortienlture, a 
tonal Me Lent Sextem, Chronic invali 
cal irentnient and hy siens For clreulars enclo v 
stamp and address fi. INCHFAL. LONDON, 
Franklin Ca.. Pa. Deg 


Prac- 


R'SLES, SHOT-GONS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write lor Price List. to GREAT WENT- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittehurzh. Pa, Army Gans, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded fur. Agente Wanted. [8-108 | 


BSTRACT OF COLENSO ON THE PENTA 
TEUCH. A Comprehensive Summary of Bishop UU 
ENSO'S Arzwmont, proving that the Pentateuch t» nor histor- 
ically true, and thai {t was composed by Samuel, Jeremiah 
other s rophets. from 1100 to M B.C. The substance of. 
volumes in 48 pager. Price 25 cente, American News Com 


pany, Now York; 
HE RADICAL is published monthly ai $8.00 » year. Ad- 
dren S. I. MONSE, 28, Bromiteld street, Boston, Send 
t 


Bü cent* for a Specimen Numhe 


TO CONSUMPTIYES. 


io &dvurtiser, having been permanently curd uf that dread 
disease, Consimpiton. hy a simple remedy, iv anxious to make 
known to his fellow sufferers the vials of cure. Tw all who 
desire Wf he will send a copy of the prescription. used (free 
charge) wlth the dirverione for peepariuy nod nel the saine, 
which thoy will And a aure Cure for Conaumption, Asthma, 

ten ihing th iption will 
artien Wishing the prescription le 
preserve A 


L30! 
264 South Third Street, Willlamisburgh. N. 


addres» 


ST. LOUIS, 
QUINCY, HANNIBAL, KEOKUE, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 


TT Tried Wabash & Western Railway Co., axing recent- 
Jy extended Its line of Ratlway to the City of Saint Louis. 
will commence running all fü» regular pmesenzer Iralne 
fbrongh to that clty ou and after the 1th day of May, 1871, 
The day traine will be egnipped with mew and clegadi pas 
T coaches, and all night trains with the much celebrated 

and popular Pullman Palace Sleepiug Voucher. 
Special ‘Thro’ Pacific 


Bx 
Di PN 
3: 
8: 
Duoille ... n 
printed. 3: 
ujac, H 
euki 10: 
St. Louls N x JN. 
Trains arrive from ihe West at 9:08 A... and 4:88 r. x. 
GEO. T. BURROWS. 
Jons U. Pansoxs, Gen'l Supt 
Gen'l Ticket Agent. Ic 


NEW TRACTS, 
Intended to Teach Religion without Superstition 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


Fanaticlam : how di-played by well-meaninz people 
în thelr Judgment and action respecting religion n 
others, 

Let your Faith honor Vod, not calumniate 
Wiwa $ reject ull omi hiuviiy that spenke ill of Gud, 
Who Wrote Ft! a proper and needful Inqniry when 
uceanuunble cin Te weged on the ground ihat 

tten.” 


21. 


Periodical Prayer: nck when von sunt i 
thank when von 104/10 2 be bonest m pi 
F the other Side: seek an intelligent fal 


d of blindly following Tenoninee and preju 
Man’s Duty to God: nboveall ihinge du n 
lect: hnr tal 100. not 1o he. 


to di 
Penuy-wine, Pound-foolfeh £ t chuim divine in- 
ration for nuwurihy imputation on the divine char 


acter. 
A Konchwtone for tatne Tewcbern: (nd rertoin 
" ^v e De our guide 
Justice and Love r. Mercy: 
pat better thnn the supposed “pian 
Prepared to Die: mi jinveilin 
ise pre emess 
Even ax Others? «ho 
evimavlieal 
ize an “unhe 


id^ aetvat, meihe 
T enlvanon, 
Of some clerical 


t à polnt of reseaihlanee 
and those believers Whon 


t n lok towards God dl- 
jark-siaisued church-winduws, 
God erer refine to welcome 
aud retirning sinner? 
Lost Sinners: men ~muctimes lose their ehildrenz 
od Lr die chidren? 
Ie notions considered ; 
unday. 


m to Scripture. 
i and ita Leader: ineth- 
A. B. Karle, professional re- 


He Rejects the Bi 


jez a falke ch vfuted, and 
the oppoeing truth el ago. nef ai 


ly shown. 


EITHER SERIES 30 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


CHAS, R. WHIPPLE, 
19 Pinckucy St., Boston. 
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; THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, Toledo, OMe 
TWO DULLARS A YEAR, 


THE INDEX was establixhed In Novembor, 1860. We sakr 
the friends vf rhe cause fr. represents t0 make active effürtao 
inereare Hs cireularton and üsefülness.. There i quite alarga 
number of persone In almost every community, both In the 
chureh aud var of it, who would subscribe for such a paper, I 
they were urged a Ille to de &0 hy n neighbor. 

N- B. The rubseription price of Tur INDRx In Two Douane 
a year In vach and every cue, invariably in adeance, 


VS Complete Mey of Tur Ixos for 1870, neatly bonnd with 
black morocco hacke and murbled covers, will be malled to 
Any address on recelpt of $8.60 and T3 cents postage. Unipa 
Monlted number can be furntebed. 


EAM. PARKER PILLSDUHY desires engagements to 
leciure on RawicaL KxiaatN, either for single Lectures or for 
Courses of Lectures on successlve evenings,  Addresa Ixpar. 
Ornice, Torzvo, Ou. 

Cirealary with {Ist of eubjects will be went on applicativa, 

Vr PILLSBURY hur concluded an arrangenont with 
the Editor and Proprietore of Tax INvex by which be will 
make i1 a special object (o Introduce that paper aa widely’ as. 
poselble, a» an ran of the most advanced religious thoaght 
of the timen, and will report regularly through It« colum 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


For 10 Names... 


For less than ten Nama, a Cash Commission of 
y per Cent, 


jea need rut all come from one post ofici. We 
‘mmr wncrever diretta, and In He tamen 
count ar clubs. Specimen Coples went 10 all who cpclosea 
three cen! partie «tam veo 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


Leck Hox 88, "Torno, Owe. 


Single Copies 
THE INDEX FOR 1870, 


Contaltng the following 


ESSAYS 
WII be inalled from Tux LN oxx office \ post-paid von receipt of 
FIVE CENTS, 
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The Sudex, 


4 WEEELY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, 0. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It 
‘recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It be- 
Hevos in Trath, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Broth- 
erly Love. 


‘The transition from Christianity to Fre» Religion, through’ 


which the civilized 


rid ie now passing, but which li very 
en more momentous In fteelf and lu 
ban the great tranaltlon of the Roman Em- 
pire from Pagani«m to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
{ts leading fontures, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
‘on this subject which And uo fitting place in other papers. 


No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
amino, In rexponsible for anything published In Its columns ex- 
copt for his or her own Individual contributions. Editorial 
-eontributions will in every case be distinguished by the name 
‘er initials of the writer. 


E Editor. 
Tuomas Weetworrm 


Francis ELLINGWDOD ABBOT, 


TAR PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 


4 Read to the Unitarian Society tn Dover, N. H., Oct. 20, 1N71.] 


“And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted In 
themselves that thoy were rightcous, an; deapleed o here: 
‘Two men went np Into the temple to pray, the ono a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with bimeolf ‘God, | thank thee that I am not as other 
mn are, extorüonere, unjust, adulterers, or even an 
thle publican. I fant twice In the week, I give tithes of all 
that I powsoss. And the publican, standing afar off, would 
wot lift up so much as his cyes unto heaven, but «mole upon bla. 
breast, saying—‘God be mereliul to me a sinner!’ Iteli you, 
thle man wout down to his house jastifed rather tban the 
Other; for every one that exalteth himself shal) be abased, 

» and he that hombleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Lone, xviii, 9-14. 


The word “Pharisee” comes from a Hebrew word 
which signifies separated, and seems to have had its 
origin in the time of the Maccabees, about a century 
-and a half before the birth of Christ. The conquest 
of the East by Alexander the Great and his followers 
bud brought the Jews very largely under the influ- 
ence of Greek thought and Greek customs. It was 
the distinct purpose of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Greck King of Syria, to break down the barrier be- 
tween them and his other subjects by destroying the 
Jewish national religion and institutions ; and those 
who stubbornly resisted these efforts out of strong 
attachment to the faith and traditions of their fathers 
received the name of Pharisees or the Separatists. In 
later times, the prestige of the Pharisees among the 
common people was doub:less greatly owing to the 
„fact that they had had their origin as a sect in this 
patriotic adherence to national ideas. At the time of 
Jesus, they were pre-eminently the natioual party 
among the Jews, and surpassed all others in devotion 
to the ritual, traditions, and customs banded down 
from the past. They were the orthodox disciples of 
Moses; and their distinguishing characteristic, their 
fundamental principle as a & ct, consisted in a belicf 
that, besides the written law preserved in the Penta- 
teuch or so-called "Five Books of Moses," the great 
founder of their nation had also transmitted an oral 
law to complete and explain it. It was a prime arti- 

-cle of faith with every Pharlsee that in the Penta- 


teach there was no precept or regulation, whether 
ceremonial, doctrinal, or legal, of which God hed not 
given to Moses all explanations necessary for its ap- 
plication in nll cases, with the order to transmit them 
by word of mouth. 


For instance, it is a very remarkable fact that the 
Pentateuch containa no recognition of the doctrine 
of immortility, and no Injunction of the duty of 
prayer. Ata period of Jewish history when immor- 
tality was commonly believed in, and prayer was uni- 
versally practised, it would have been scandalous to 
admit that Moses had left no Instructions on these 
essential points; and, as the written Jaw contained 
none, the Pharisees taught that they were embraced 
in the oral law. The traditions of the elders and 
the rabbins, therefore, assumed vast importance in 
the eyes of every devout Jew; and these, in course 
of time, had become so full, precise, and minute, as 
to regulate by solemn rules even such trivial points 
of worship as what kind of wick and oil should be 
used on the Sabbath. 

This oral law, consequently, reverence for which 
was the peculiar characteristic of the Pharisee, be- 
came in time an insupportable burden. It treated 
men like children, formulating and prescribing the 
minutest particulars of ritual observance. We can 
easily understand, then, the intense hatred which 
Paul expresses for the "bondage" of the "law," as 
contrasted with the freedom of the gospel: we can 
easily see the force of such expressions as “weak and 
beggurly elements," "burdens loo heavy to bear,” &c., 
applied to the precepts of the law, Jesus again and 
again showed great contempt for these precepts, as 
for instance those concerning enting and washing of 
hands, In fact, his natural contempt for these pre- 
cepts of the Pharisees seeme to have passed some- 
times into harshness and even bitterness of condem- 
nation of the Pharixees themselves. The Pharisees, 
as a class, were not hypocrites oor insincere men; 
they were simply intense formalists and bigots. It 
is never fair to judge men by the wholesale—to con- 
demn them by classes; and in the sweeping denunci- 
ations of Jesus against the Pharisees the only way to 
excuse the evident want of charity and proper dis- 
crimination is the dubious supposition that his spirit 
is misrepresented by the record, 

At the same time, his charges against them were 
true 60 far ns their teachings, and the effect of their 
teachings on themselves and others, were concerned ; 


| although, as in the case of slavery and slaveholders, 


the vice was still more in the system than in the 
men. Whoever makes religion to consist of count: 
less rules and formå for outward conduct, in the 
game proportion withdraws his attention from its 
real spirit and essence; and the inevitable effect of 
the Pharisaic system was to make the Pharisces more 
or less the victims of self complacency and spiritual 
pride, or (what is still worse) of hypocrisy. We can- 
not over value the trivial, without undervaluing the 
important; and the worst result of Pharisaism in re- 
ligion is the spiritual deadness it engenders. Those 
in our own day who lay stress on creeds or sacra- 
ments or forms of any kind, and regard these as s- 
sential things, tread in the footprints of the Phari- 
sees, and, like them, forget that God requires no- 
thing of us but “to do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly” with him. Tt was the essence of Judaism 
to govern men's conduct by a most intricate and bur- 
densome system of petty rules; it is the essence of 
rational religion to govern men's conduct by a few 
comprehensive principles—to create in their hearts 
the spirit of faithfulness, truthfulness, and love, and 
to leave this to work oat its inevitable result in their 
conduct and character. The one is slavery,—the 
other, freedom; and in order to accomplish his 
work, Jesus had to set at defiance the whole system, 
authority, and influence of the Pharisees. They were 
the party of “obstructives,” opposing in honest big- 
otry or hypocritical selfishness the aims of the great 


reformer; and if he, in his brave, radical attacks on 
the system and spirit of Pharissism, made wholesale 
and indiscriminate denunciation of the Pharisees 
themselves, he fell into the same error as that of the 
early anti-slavery reformers, who, in their hatred of 
slavery, made too little distinction in their denuacia- 
tion of slaveholders. Let much be pardoned to s 
noble indignation against the wrong and false, to a 
divine enthusiasm for the right and true; a soul fired 
with such inspirations may easily lapse from cool 
and even-handed justice. Yet it is better to be alwaya 
scrupulously and exactly just, even to the worst of 
men: and, as the record stands, | find myself called 
upon to make some allowance, to exercise some char- 
ity of judgment, for Jesus’ hot Invectives against 
the Pharisees. They were not all hypocrites, not all 
extortioners, not all bigots: unless human nature 
was then what it is not now, there must have been 
noble exceptions among them, souls too great and 
pure to be ruined even by s baleful and rotten sys- 
tem. On Pharieaism, therefore, on the spirit of for- 
1nalism, narrowness and bigotry, let the indignation 
and wrath descend which Jesus poured out on the 
Pharisees themselves, 


As the Pharisees were Hebrews of the Hebrews, 
the national Jewish party, tbe historical product of 
Judaism as a aystem of religion, and therefore the 
best exponents of its spirit and tendency, so the 
Publicans were the opposite extreme. They were 
the mere creation of foreign conquest, the mere tools 
of Roman oppression. It was the custom of the Ro- 
man Senate to farm out the revenues; that is, to en- 
trust the collecting of them to the highest bidder, 
who agreed to pay into the treasury a fixed sum, and 
was allowed in return large discretionary power in 
the assessment of taxes. Of course, boundless cor- 
ruption and extortion were the result of such a sys- 
tem, the worst effects of which were felt in the pro- 
vinces farthest from Rome. Contracts for farming 
the revenues fell into the hands of wealthy capital- 
ists, who formed a kind of stock company, and em- 
ployed everywhere their agents and sub agents, In 
New Testament language, the lowest of these officials, 
the actual tax-collectors, were called publicana, al- 
though, in Latin, the term properly belongs to the 
capitalists al Rome who employed them; and they 
wore commonly chosen from among the natives of 
the different provinces, as being best acquainted with 
the customs and languages of the people. No em- 
ployment, of course, could be more unpopular, and 
none but the basest of the populace could, ns a rule, 
be induced to accept it. They overcharged when- 
ever they had a chance; they brought false accusae 
tions of smuggling, for the purpose of extorting hush- 
money; they detained and opened letters on mere 
suspicion ; in fact, they were everywhere looked up- 
on as the wolves and bears of human society, and it 
was a current proverb—"AIl publicans, all robbers.” 
In Palestine, especially, they were hated bitterly, as 
the office itself tended 10 develop the very worst 
traits of Jewish character, and as the paying of trib- 
ute was believed to be contrary to the law of Moses. 
The Jews looked upon the publicans not only as 
oppressora and extortioners, but also as traitors to 
the nation and apostates from the national religion, 
and entertained towards them the same feclings 
which, in Ireland, the people enteri»in towards those 
Roman Catholics who tke service in collecting 
tithes for the English church, or in ejecting tenants 
under the order of English landlords. It was thus a 
biting sarcasm in the Jews to call Jesus "the friend 
of publicans and sinners,” and to accuse ITim of "eat- 
ing and drinking” with them. He claimed to be 
their Messiah, their national sovereign: and to call 
liim the “friend of publicans" waa the same as to call 
our American President the “friend of copperhead: 
Could there be a greater disgrece in patriotic cyts? 
Yet, notwithstanding the vnpcpularity of hie course, 
he associated with publicans quite as much as with 
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their betters, admitted them among his disciples, and 
even chose one of them, Matthew, to be an apostle. 

‘With Zaccheus he went cheerfully to dine, and seem- 

ed far better welcomed in his house than in the 

house of Simon the Pharisee. 

Buch, then, were the Pharisees and the Publicans, 
—the one class honored as the disciples of Moses 
and the bulwark of the nation, the other hated as 
friends of Beelzebub nud slavish tools of the Romans. 
"Tbe parable, if it describes an actual fact observed by 
Jesus, as may well have been the case, illustrates a 
trait in his character worthy of sl! admiration, name- 
ly, quickness to see and appreciate unpretending 
goodness even in the despised. Who but one in love 
with all spiritual beauty would have listened to the 
contrite prayer of a poor,excommunicated tax-gather- 
er, or notcd the self-sacrifice of a poor widow, casting 
her copper into the contribution-box? Or, if the 
parable is only a story invented to convey symboli- 
cally a high moral truth, then it equally well illus- 
trates another noble trait in his character,—his chiv- 
alrous disregard of popular likes and dislikes, his 
brave selection of the most unpopular persons to ex- 
emplify the truth he designs to teach. Why set a 
publican over against a Pharisee to show the beauty 
of humility and sincere contrition? Could he not 
have made a contrast between two Pharisees as well? 
"Would it not have been more polilic thus to concil- 
iate the prejudices of his hearers, and avoid all offence 
to their nice appreciation of respectability? Would 
he not have done more good by his parable, if be bad 
not needlessly shocked their reverence for the ortho- 
dox defenders of religion by trying to inspire respect. 
for a despised publican? 

No, friends, no! When a man who aims to in- 
struct the people stops to conciliate their whims or 
follies, and forbears to put his thought in the most 
striking form out of regard to expediency, somehow 
Or other the ring is gone from his voice and the 
fire from bis eye; he plunges the hot metal of his 
enthusiasm into the cold waters of policy, and spoils 
its fine temper, When Jesus wanted to teach the 
lesson of self-forgetful humanity, he made the priest 
and the Levite, the officials of the sacred temple, pass 
the wounded man unfeelingly by on the other side, 
while he made the hated Samaritan display the mer- 
oy and pity, the deep human tenderness, which they 
disdained, Thus even in the most besutiful of his 
parables Jesus lets appear the underlying aternnesa 
of his spirit, his unsuppressed rebuke to popular 
Prejudice, his uncompromising loyalty to the de- 
mands of his idea. Had he faltered in his willing- 
ness te shock the reverence of the people for their 
false objects of reverence,—had he forborne to tram- 
ple rudely on their respect for the Sabbath and the 
priesthood, the temple snd the law and the traditions 
of the elders,—he would have pleased them better, 
and been forgotten to-.dgy. He sew plainly that, be- 
fore he could enthrone in their hearts reverence for 
‘that which is really reverend, he must unseat rever- 
ence for that which is unworthy of it,—that he must 
faithfully perform the negative, as well as the afirm- 
ative, part of his work. He could not arouse aympa- 
thy for the penitent grief of the publican except by 
arousing dislike of the proud self-sufficiency of the 
Pharisee; the contraat of the two was essential to 
his idea, and no tenderness for the people's superati- 
tious respect for the Pharisees hindered him from 
following his ides. 

‘Why did Jesus laud the outcast, and condemn the 
respectable man? Why was the publican “Justified” 
rather than the Pharisee? 

1, Because the Pharisee made religion consist in 
outward observance rather than in inward purity. 
Fasting twice a week and giving tithes of all that he 
possessed seemed in his own eyes conclusive proof 
that he was better than other men,—more religious, 
better pleasing to God; as if one nowadays should 
think himself entitled to God's special favor simply 
Dy eating fish on Friday. The piety which ends in 
ostentatious forms is no cause for sanctimony or 
brag; least of all for sneera at others. The publican, 
"with his consciousness of vast spiritual needs, bis 
desire for inward purification, and his longing for a 
truer union with God in will and purpose, was im- 
measurably higher than the proud, pompous forma- 
list that pretended to look down upon bim. Better 
is one honest effort to improve, one repentant tear, 
one passionate aspiration for holier being, than un- 
counted acts of cold, mechanical service. AJl value 
is in the soul. 

2, By the conduct of others did the Pharisee judge 
himself, while the publican Judged himself by the 


laws of God. To be not as other men, to escape the 
nags they are wrecked on, to be better in his own 
conceit than the publican,—this is enough for the 
Pharisee, then and always. How many there are 
who content themselves with atiaining an average 
character, neither better nor worse than their neigh- 
bom'! How many there are who, if they contrive to 
escape some particular mote they see in other peo- 
ple's eyes, plume themselves on their exceeding vir- 
tue, forgetting the beam in their own eyes! It is the 
characteristic of the Pharisee everywhere to judge 
his own character and conduct by that of other men; 
and whoever does this may always, by a little ingen- 
nity, a little judicious blindness to hls own weak 
side, a little sagacity in the selection of points of 
comparison, find abundant cause for complacency 
and eelf-gratulation. But the poor publican, forget- 
ting bis neighbors, remembering only tbe perfect law 
of God and his own failure to obey it, sorrows over 
the aberrations of his own conduct from the ways of 
God, and in simple-hearted contrition etclaims,— 
“God be merciful to mes sinner!” While the thought 
of the Divine Purity fills bis soul, there ia no room 
for the recollection of other men's sins, and no chance 
for vain-glorious comparisons. ‘Lhe secret of genu- 
ine self-knowledge, that beautiful and heavenly 
grace, lies in the habit of reverence for the universal, 
not the conventional, standard of duty and life. Jodg: 
ed by that, who shall presume to exalt himself? 

3. The Pharisee, because he was contented to cor. 
pare himself with other men and saw fit to call him 
self better tban they, settled down into the apathy of 
respectability, without any uncomfortable desires for 
real spiritual excellence: he was not at all pestered 
by aspiration. No one can aspire who is satis/ici 
Let a soul once catch a glimpse of better things, anil 
it will refuse to rest in selfsatisfaction. For one 
who is content with average goodness, nothing is so 
uvsefe as reflection upon laws of duty higher ban 
the world’s conventional code. But the publicens of 
this world, who in their simplicity fancy that God's 
law ia higher than the world’s code, and who are 
foolish enough to ponder its great and brosd require- 
mente, burn with sepirations for a perfect life; they 


become conscious of sn ideal they only partially at- 


tain, and in deep disappointment at repeated defeata 
remember their failures with a sigh. Give me 
the publiean's living aspiratiou, mther than the 
Pharisee's complacent pride and spiritual decay. Is 
not life, with all its ills, better than death? Is not 
motion better than stagnation? Is not the eternal 
uprising of the soul against ite inward tyrants better 
then contented, slavish submission to their sway? 
In vain shall we nurse our religion with self conceit ; 
true humility is the nourishment of all disine life, 
and the beginning of all spiritual greatness. I be- 
lieve in a self-respect that protests against every vio- 
lation of the inward law. “A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 


[Por Tura Txpex.) 
THE BELIEF IN MIRACLES TENDS LoUIC- 
ALLY 10 ATHEISM, 


‘If modern science has established anything as true 
beyond all venture, it is that the Universe, al- 
though multiform, isa unit; and that all ile parts 
are under law. Even the forges of Nature, which 
a century ago were deemed distinct und independent, 
are proved to be all correlated and conserved, ru 
ning round their circuit of change forever. The u 
verse with all its vast complexity of persons, things, 
and events, sustaining neces: relations to each 
other, and presenting to the wind of an ignorant per- 
son the appearance of contusion and chance, has, 
nevertheless, a plum, which time in its progress sim- 
ply unfolds to humun view. This plan, conccived, s0 
to speak, in Divine wisdom and goodness, is executed 
by the power of God in all ita detaile, irrespective of 
the opinions, wishes, wille, und ucts of any created 
intelligence, for it includes ull these. Then it design 
in the universe proves a Designer, the crevit of the 
Designer among his intelligent creatures must de- 
pend not only on Uw wisdom and benevolence of the 
design, but especially upon the unlailing execution 
of the plan, Lhe bas to experiment on his plan be- 
fore settling it permanently, as Fulton did with his 
steamboat experiments: or if, after setting the th- 
chinery a-going, be has to stop ibi motion because lie 
finds à screw loose, ur a piston-rod either too long or. 
too short, it shows tbat he did not see the end trom 
the beginning, but was ignonint of the wuy in which 
the machine would work, Such a Designer as that, 
not being perfcet in wisdom and knowledge, cannot 
command the respct and contidence oi iuteliigent 
beinge. 

Now what is a mirack? 1t i arrest of the mu- 
chinery of the universe at the instance of a mortal 
mun—a repeal. at least for the time being, of the un- 
deviating laws of Nature on which depends the wel 
fare of the whole, in order tomuke on those who. ste 


or hear of it a religious impression or belief which 
the steady working of the machine would not 
doce. The advooute of a religion who could so in- 
fluence God at to get him to interpose in the natural 
course of events and stop it, ia of belief in 
every thing he utters; for God would not lend al- 
mighty power to sman who would Hie and dereive 
his fellow-men ‘This is the agosesot But who 
does not sse that a miracle-working God cannot com. 
mand the homage and confidence of men ; for all the 
miracles we read of offer themselves to our credence 
Mns manne or historici ^ at evidence, a there being 
well attested miracles among Pagans, Ch: 
fans, and Mohammedans, al pa 
Now if God at the instance of a Pope, or Catholio 
Bishop, worksa miracle to prove the truth of the 
pun religion, what will Protestants think of suche 
jod? If a Hindu, by the power of God, works mir- 
cles in bebalf of hfs religion what would Christians 
think of such a God? Theorder of the universe is ar 
rested to-day to prove popery true ;to-morrow to prove 
Hinduism true; the next day to prove Christianity to 
be true. How can we respect such a changeable Be- 
ing who, if be bus a plan at all, alters it at the sug- 
gestion of ignorant mortals, and in the interest ater. 
nately of diferent, and fvatile relivions? But if we 
find that God is fickle and inconstant, either having 
no plan, or violatiag it at the request of different re 
ligious zealots, we soon cease, not only to res 
but to confide in him; for worship, whether tne gr 
false in its object, proves that the worshipper hts 
confidence in the Being worshipped, If then we eaa- 
not confide in Gud, the next step is to disbelieve in 
blvexistenca Thin jà the soul's process of change 
frou faith in God to unbelief, produced by the argu- 
tuent for mirac First, we cease to respect a Being 


who undertakes io plan and rule the universe, but 
bas, after all, no confidence in bis own wisdom, see- 
ing was be 


is ti Che sty tions of ignorant mor- 
tile, uad alra bis plan.. Them we bring home this 
refléction to our souls consciousness, and cease to 
confite In Him a» the Ruleroverall. Then we cese 
to worshps Being who by bis foolishness proves 
hiturelf to im*orihy of our worship. Then we 
comp lo the conclusion that there is no God at all 

Take, for Instance, ihe miracle of Joshua command 
ing the Sun to stand still, which iaas well authenticated 
&s any mher e Bible. The case was this. Josh- 
us, in onder to give the Jews sufficient daylight to 
wreak their vengeance on the Amorites, arrested the 
progress of the Sun in his course through the beav- 
ens, and caused it to“ stand still" a whole day u 
Gideon ; and the Moon in the valley of Ajalon” God, 
in obedience to this mortal, stope the machinery of 
our Solar System a whole day. Joshua, at tbat igno- 
rant age, evidently thought, as Prof. Tyndall remarks, 
that the Bun was a ball of fire which moved round 
the earth once a day, and that the earth, including 
only Palestine and the adjacent countries, wes fist, 
and stood intmovable on its foundations. But every 
schoo] boy now knows that the Sun is nota litde 
ball -f fire revolving round the earth to warm and 
enlighten It, but is 1,400,000 times larger than our 
globe; and that the globe, 24,000 miles in circumfer- 
ence, mowa vownd it, If the phenomena attribuicd lo 
Joshua, theretore, ever occurred at all, it must bave 
been a stopping of the earth's revolution on its axis 
for twenty four hours. I know that the Bible di- 
tinctly afürms that it was the other way; butthe 
Christian astronomers, seeing that God by hisin- 
fallible word baa got intoa philosophical difücnlw, 
try to help him out by virtually saying that he did sot 
waderstand the movements of tbe Solar System, al- 
though he arranged it himself, and that it wes aot 
the Ban which Joshua commanded to stand stili, but 
the earth. ‘ 

Well, suppose it to be so. Then, according to Prof. 
‘Tyndall, the energy or foroe required in thi s 
of the cartb's motion on its axis was equal to that 
miz trillions of horses, working for the whole time em- 
ployed by Joshua in the destruction of his foes. The 
umount of power thus expended would be sufficient, 
according to the same authority, to supply every sol- 
dier of an army a thousand times the strength of that 
of Joshua, with & thousand times the fighting power 
of each of Joshua's men, not for the few hours vece- 
sary to the extinction of a handful of Amorites, but 
for millions of years! See into what an absurdity we 
ar: landed by believing this mimcle! Who ean re- 
spect a God who should waste so much force inse- 
curing so unimportant & result? How childish to 
suppose that all this confusion in the solar system, 
sud this disarrangement of the cycles of time, took. 
place merely to allow a handful of Jews to destroy 
their entmica before sundown! If God wanted to 
help them do this job of slaughter, it would have been. 
much cheaper in every respect to work a miracle by 
putting Minie rifles into the hands of Joshua's men 
and tewching them by inspiration how to loed 
fire them oli into the ranks of their enemies. 

‘The point | make is this, that a God who would do 
such foolish and expensive things as stopping the rev- 
olution of the earth for "e wholeday,” for an object tit 
coul be attained by infinitely cheaper means, is not 
worthy either of our hommage or our conticence ; 
if tbe human mind is forced to the alternative of be- 
lieving in such a God, or none at all, Ecience, whi 


teaches us there is no auch God as that, compels pain 


to atheism, Bacon, in bis Essay on Superi 
taya, "1l were better to bave no opinion of God at 
than stich an opinion as js watarthy of him; 
Plutarch, w liom he quotes, says, "I bad rather à grat 
deal men should say ibat there was no such man at 
all ss Plutarch, then that they should say tuut there 
Was one Plutarch who would eat his own chiidronas 
soon as they were born." 


Now | insist upon it that the churches of this coun 


ue 
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haldi 
ing up tha anthropamarphic character af 
Bods ng ees taught in the Bible are 


ing the ri atheism. lw 
Meis f s Torth for the belief of the 


for each sect ho 
ple a God whose character squares with the doc- 
E aud worship of the sect, The Calvinist has a 


eration for 


jery and revengeful God who likes the smell of burn- 

ig heretics. The Catholic has a God who abomin- 
tes Protestanta, and will drive them all down to hell. 
"The Methodist has x God who is hard of hearing, and 
who stultifics himself by shutting his eyes against all 
future actions that nre evil, lest he be responsible for 
thair character and effect. The Universalist’s God 
‘anbars the gates of heaven, and lets all in, irrespect- 
ve of character. The Episcopalian has a remarkabl: 
proper and respectable God, who contemplates wit! 
serene benignity a well-fitting gown and bands. But 
the most contemptible of all these ideal “Gods is the 
one which the Unitarians have imagined; for he is 
neither the one thing nor the other. Each one of 
‘hese sects, to say nothing of the others whose name 
ip logion for they are many, insists that their God ia 

e true God, and the people in their inextricable 
confusion can only seek relief in atheism. 

This, then, is the state of the case. The 40.000 
pulpits in thia land, under the idea of teaching religion, 
are giving the people such false and con 

p ions of tlie character of God as will 
their intelligent people into stark atheism, unless they 
are snatched as brands from the burning by the hund 
ef Seience, Thank heaven, however, for the arrange- 
ment by which, when a man becomes intelligent 
enough to see that the Gods of the churches are a 
diverse wet of contemptible beings who have no real 
existence, he has intelligence enough also to see that 
the glorious Being whom Science reveals is the truc 
God and eternal] life. As soon as he turns his back 
gpon the Babel jargon of the churches, and rejects all 
miracles as libela upon the Creator's wisdom, and 
ages and admires the undeviating order of the uni- 
yerge, and remembers that benevolence asa motive 
presides over the whole, his faith in God revives and 
gentia ns, and he goes on his upward way rejoic- 
ing. 


Beza. 
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MODERN GIBONDINS AND JACOBINS. 


E». Innex:—It isan old adage that “history re- 
Emm Ch somewhat hackneyed, it will 
repetition, fur history is but the record of the 
detions of mankind, and buman nature is the same 
Whether regarded in the past or tbe present. But the 
pint to which I especially desire to invite uttention 
the resemblance between the American religious 
éonflict of 1871. and the French political contlict of 
1791-02. As the story of the French Revolution is so 
well known, all will readily recall the nares and 
characters of its chief actors. 
We have had our phiosophes in the “liberal” de- 
nominations,, embracing such men as Channing, 
Murmy, Balibu, and others, whose trumpet-tongues 


ave aroused the thought of the slumbering millions 
—at first a gentle rivulet with well-detined margin, 
we hi 


but now a mighty Amazonian stream, 
«ur Mirabeau in Darker, whose sympathetic beart and 
clear vision saw other issues than purcly speculative 
‘ones, and whose eloquent tongue spoke for thousands 
whom reason had led forth from bondage, and was 
still leading on to newer and broader thonres, the log- 
ical outcome of freedom, When Mirabeau died, pr- 
litical liberty suffered no loss, for Mirabenu's power 
lay in the fact that be had but expressed the popular 
feeling, giving voice to the sirogglin thought ef the 
age. Bo through Parker's death religious freedom 
Teceived no hindrance, for the growing sentiment of 
thoughtful minds, of whioh he was such an eloquent 
representative, still lived and was increasing day by 
day. Only in their positions aa Propheta of Reason, 
logical aad eloquent expounders of the Inevitable, are 
these men to be com] Though. both died la- 
mented by all friends of freedom, no hand has ever yet 
risen among them to destroy the bust or execrate the 
x of Parker. 
n, once unshackled, must speed on and on, 
Ma course marked out by no momentary A eri 
tive, byt to be defined by circumstances, its farce 
to be measured only by the strength of the opposing 
m3 the nrbi! and shty de. 
in France, the arbitrary measprea e 
meanor of the ruling classes had feke y a phew 
peated feeling of hate on the part of those who had 
iuffered under their tyrannous rule; and their inabil- 
I to perceive that what was outgrown should be 
idoned led to measures that could not but pro- 
duce conflict, Mirabeau being dead, the deaire for 
freedom, still alive, without his rest took 
rapid strides onward. So when Parker died, the 
-gaytrolling influence was removed from those who 
eaw still further on—"new heights to climb and 
broader felda to win." 

In the National Conyention of 1792 were gathered 
the most fervid and eloquent orators, the most pal- 
ished and intelectual culture, and the most learned 
and scholarly tastes that ever graced a legislative hall. 
‘Earnest and sincere in their attachment to republican 
principles, devout worshippers of Liberty, and with 
.clear and well-defined ideas of the mode through 
which freedom could be attained, they yet fell, and 
justly; for the xme rearoning faculties that had 
opened their eyes, had also operated upon the sight 
SP. others, and the Twenty-five Millions of starving 
and half-clothed men and women represented in the 
Jecobin “Mountain” did not see that the sole require- 
‘ments of the time were Respectability and Order un- 

-der Girondin rule. 


In our own time we find among the friends of spir- 
itual freedom a party gathered under the banner of 
“Free Religion,” embracing the intellectual culture, 
the scholarly refinement and the cultivated tastes of 
the Liberal cause, an Association with a President as 
intellectual and cultured as a Vergniaud, s Secretary 
as h ‘and philosophical as a Condorcet, a 
edited with more than the ability of Brissot and the 
fiery ardor of Max Isnard. Other allies it bas, though 


not of it—an impetuous an reudy-tongued Camille 
Desmoulins to usher in the "Golden Age," and an 


impulsive Barbaroux who turns hi: xamniner" upon 
time honored names only to find them unworthy of 
reverence, and will not accord decent burial. 

What more could radicals desire? Are they not 
devoted? Are they not of tried sincerity? The 
storm they have raised, can they not control? Ah 
no! If they repeat the fatal folly of the Girondins 
‘and but seek to control, they are lost, fur the Jacobin 
element is not lacking in our own times. Back of 
them in incessant surges rolling its angry waves ever 
bigher and fiercer, wo behold a Jacobin party claim- 
ing Siren its E even Millions of adberents, men und 
women who have also listened to the sirun voice of 
Reason, and strike rapidly at conclusions. Small 
reverence have they for oratorical fugling that dwells 
only on intellectual heights tar ubove their atmos- 
pherie level. Respectabilil ot their chief desid- 
eratum. With » common aim in view, they consider, 
not how it may be attained consistently with Order, 
but bow regardless of your ideas of Respectability 
and Order. Eloquent disserutions on toleration, 
polished apostrophes to mental freedom, and Loneyed 
protests against rampant bigotry awaken but a sneer 
trom our Jacobins. Other issues have now arisen, 
they assert, that demand action Our fathers fought 
for freedom Political; our philasophes have striven 
for freedom Spiritual; Reason demands freedom 8o- 
cial This is the rallying cry of onr growing Jacobin 
party. You have bidden us follow n, they as- 
sert, Reason and Liberty; what if she now again 
points to newer and broader themes? 

We have our “insurrection of women" demandi: 
from the grasp of "the tyrant man," apd the sti 
more relentless clutch ot Nature, free senpe to God- 
givon inclinations. At the recent annual gathering 
of the Jacobin Chief Priests at Troy wus hoard the 
voice of Reason iu her most "advanced" position— 
marriage churactorized as à ceremony before a man 
who only differed from other men in weering "hia 
shirt on the outside!" - women also clamorous 
for sujtable persons to seal "spiritual affinities.” 
Wisely did they in accepting the leadership of. Dem- 
oisclle Theroigne. 

An Anacbarsis Clootz la not wanting, with his 
plans for embracing all mankind in one grind broth- 
erly scheme of Universology. Chuumettes, Heberts, 
Gobels abound, too numerous to mention, 


rapidly drawing nigh. We have yet our Royalists, 
othe rents of King A 
plots to secure tli 


acrid tones. “We told you so! You see the natural 
consequences of deserting the throne!" O simple- 
tons! when our Puritan fathers left the tools In your 
hands to complete the Temple of Liberty, why did 

e not build, rather than stand idly disputing with 
Kim that held a saw that he should have a hammer, 
he with a plane demanding that all abould hold planes 
alike, till in the Babel of contending sounds others 
stepped in to save all from ruin! 

Will our Girondins continue to dally with the ene- 
mies of society and home sanctities under the mistak- 
en ides that they are merely misguided friends, and 

rmit history to repeat iteelt, until this wind from 

w, augmenting day by day, mocan auch a storm 
will sweep off not only themselves, but all they 
hold dear, into Space? 

These are your allie-, O Girondins, who must be 
fellowshipped or disowned. They bave drunk from 
the same fountain, partaken from the same table, lis- 
tened to the same vnioe of Reason, and have reached 
—Demoiselle Theroigne! 

Dyer D. Lum. 


[Experience shows that popular Impatience or pas- 
slon can never carry the day Ìn the arena of conflicting 
ideas as it has often done in legislative bodies. If the 
“eleven millions of Jacobins” lose their reason, they 
will find their Napoleon soon enough; a community 
of lunatics never yet lacked a king. The sanctity of 
home and home relations is safe Just so long as the 
people keep thelr common sense. But the “Giron- 
dina" will richly earn the guillotine, if they dare to 
choke discussion on social questions or diafellowship 
any one for independent thought. The triumph of 
their cause is fixed as fute, if they are content to fight 
folly with wisdom—content to let the Jacobintem of 
"Pree Love" commit hara-kiri, Whoever undertakes 
to sit on the valve of free speech through which the 
escape-steam of society must pass, will get no pity 
from us for the involuntary journey into Space above 
predicted.—Ep.] 


Dr. Franklin, when a child, found the long graces 
used by his father before and after meals, very tedi- 
ous. One day, after the winters provisions were 
salted, Benjamin said to his father, “I think, father, 
if you would aay grace over the whole cask, once for 
ali, it would bea vast saving of time.” 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTEES.] 


, “I had hoped to have been a subscriber to it, but 
circumstances compelled me to forgo several gratifi- 
cations ofa similar kind, and sent me for a while to 
this tropical, dreary country [Brazil]. After neari 
fiy years (iet me write it in very small characters 
of life in Boston, one who comes to such a semi-bar- 
barous country and people misses many things 
which are thought little of there, perhaps, but the 
absence of which he feels severely. In the interior 
and with the natives, groes ignorance is only equalled 
by their stolid contentment with their condition; 
with the traders and in the towns the ígnoranen ii 
only less dense, but with it are a host of Tittle m. 
nesses, which mercantile pursuits, unaccompanied 
with any education, or liberalizibg influences, are apt 
to engender. Ages must clupse before a marked. 
improvement is of general attainment. Where to be- 

and how, is a very Perplexin question. Per- 
the best summary of the condition of the peo- 
ple is the statement, made to me by reliable persona, 
that the grant by the government of this province to 
the chatona for Brewerke and display, D as timó 
the entire annual Eg for ali educational purposes. 
What more need be suid?” 


“I thank you moet cordially for not erasing my name 
from your subscription Hst, as | feared you might ba- 
cause of my tardiness in forwarding the money, But 
tbe fact is, money has been scarce with me. i 
little Z can do for the pomu tion of p iva 
ideas, yet my spirit rejoices and ja made dnd by the 
fearless utterances of you ang your co-workers. The 
first volume I have bound, and I am saving up this 
second yolume. How often I would like an extr& 
number to send to some friend to awaken thoir thought 
or quicken their heart as it does mine! May you be 
greatly blessed, purified and strengthencd in your 

re” N 


——"1 think the article on Thomas Paine was very 
indeed, in a late number of Tag Impr, and thi 

ie may possibly come when sonte historian will a 
bim justice. I have a volume of bis *. of Reason' 
and Bible Criticisms, which bas been carefully left 
packed away for ten years in the bottom of a trunk, 
where people would not see it; but last winter I told 
my wile to dig # up and Rive it the most conspicuous 
gwa in my library, as belng one of the most ortho- 

lox books on the shelf." 


—-“Having seen favorable notices of your 

in the columns of the Present Aga, and being a satur. 
al admirer of those who have the moral courage to 
sand up fearlessly and proclaim thelr highost cor- 
victions of what ls good, and act without regard to 


‘what will people aay,’ I enclose sixty cents for three 
months’ trial of your independent sheet, feeling thet 
by that time I shall become acquainted with yo 


bera! teachings, and, I doubt not, humanitarian ef- 
rta," 


——"] cannot now slop to tell you how much I 
esteem THE IspEx, but for your encouragement I 
say goon. Lam professedly orthodox, but I desire 
to know what can in fairness be sald against m) 
faitb, and I entertain no opinions on subjed 
which I would not surrender, when it is evident that 
they cannot be successfully’ defended. Nothing is 
fairer than your proposition to scoept ‘every result of 
science and sound learning.” 


—~“I will do what I can in this priest-ridden, or- 
thodox nest for Tos Inpex The sun of truth ig 
slowly but truly rising.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Tur Soowrr.—Tho regular meetings of 
thie Society will be beld for the presont on Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock, in Watsmpss Hatt, No, 100, Sammit 
Street. ‘The public are cordially invited to attend. 


— — s —— ——— 


EEOBIVED. 


‘Tax Woaxs oF Cxantss Dtxxws, With Miustrations by 
Gono Cxcresnanx, Jouw Lezou, and H. K. Baowsy. 
Masry Cuvasuewrr. Now York: D. Arrusrox & Oo. 509 
2051 Broadway. 1871. limo. pp. MI. [Handy Volume 
Edition. 

Ixavoveat Drscovmss AT Bi. Qronce's Hart, on Sunday, ist 
October, 1871, By Rev, Cuantas Vorerr, B. A., Bt. Ed- 
muud Hall, Oxford, Late VicarofHmatavom. London: To 
be obtained of tha Author at Bt. George's Hall. 1871. Prioe 
Fourpence. pp. 18. 

Wurax ang xr Hoans? A Question for tbe Wino and Fool- 
ish. Boston: Published and Edited by Amam Harm. 
INTL. pp. 5. 

Tux Retiotovs MAGAZDEE AD MowrHLY Review. November, 
1871. Rev.Joux H. Momos, D. D., Editor. Boston: Laon- 
ARD C. BowLze, Proprietor, No.3 Beacon St. $5.00a year. 
Single Numbers 60 cente. 

Goop Hzairn, November, 1871. ALxxAxpx& Mooss, Pub- 
Isher, Boston. S300 Year. 

Tas Apyeerisens’ Gazerra. April, 1871, New York. Guo. 
P. Bowats & Co., No. 41 Park Row. $1.00 a Year. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 

Carrera $100,100, Bnaxze Eace $100, 
Dinecroxs—T. W. Hiaoinson ( Presiden£),F. E. Aor ( Vice- 
President), P.H. Bereson (Secretary), A, B. Macounen 
Treasurer), À. K. Burrs, S. L. Hitt, J. T. Dicxrwaon, C. 
Cone, E. Bisset 

The Association having now awsomed the publication of 
‘Tuk InDsx, an aeeesement of ten per cent. on each share js 
henceforth’ payable on «abecription, to be repeated annually 
for ten years. if necessary. Tho Directors are not authorized to 
incur any indehtedness beyond ten per cent. of the stuck actu- 
ally subscribed, It ta very desirable that (he entire atock of 
the Association should be taken, aud subscriptions are re- 
spectfully soltetted from ail triends oi Free Keligion. 
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NOVEMBER 11, 1871. 


Tha Editor of Tne ixpxx does not hold himaelf responeitia. 
for the opintons of correspondents or contributors. Its columna 
ars open for (he free discussion of all questions included under 
is general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


{Br For Special Notices see eighth page. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


D. Appleton and Company have just pub- 
lished a new edition of Mr, Darwin's “Jour- 
nal of Kesearches into the Natural History 
and Geology of the Countries visited during 
the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle round the 
World.” A more instructive or delightful 
book in every respect it would be difficult 
to find. Mr. Darwin’s wonderful power of 
observation let nothing escape. Everything 
had to pay toll as it passed before the eyes of 
this modern Argus, and contribute its mite 
to the rich treasury of his "Journal" It 
would bea great mistake to suppose that 
the book is a mere accumulation of dry sci- 
entific details. On the contrary, it is juicy 
with humor, anecdote, and adventure; and 
no one of Mr. Darwin’s works so frankly ad- 
mits you to the charmed circle of his ini 
viduality. His “Origin of Species,” ‘*Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plante under Domestica- 
tion,” and “Descent of Man” reveal the 
genius of the man of science, whose patient 
observation of all facts and unrivalled power 
of co-ordinating them are the servants of a 
great organizing intellect; but here you find 
also the genial companion, the enterprising 
traveller, the large-hearted aud thoughtful 
man of the world, Whoever wants to know 
Mr. Darwin himself as well as his world-fa- 
mous speculations must buy this book; and 
having once bought it, he will read it through 
to the end, 


The “Fables of Pilpay,” published by 
Hard and Houghton, is a beautiful little edi- 
tion of a work sure to be popular in these 
days of increasing interest in Oriental litera- 
ture. Pilpay, or Bidpai, was a Hindu fab- 
ulist to whom are popularly attributed cer- 
tain apologues found in the Sanskrit Panka- 
tantra and Hitopadesa. Max Mueller gives 
an account in his “Chips from a German 
Workshop” [Vol. II, p. 229] of the various 
migrations, translations, and re-translations 
of these ancient stories, some of which re-ap- 
pear in modern dressin La Fontaine. Æsop, 
Phwdrus, Lokman, each had a finger in the 
same pie, without perhaps knowing anything 
of the original pastry-cook. There is some- 
thing fabulous about these fabulists them- 
selves; but the stories (for they deserve that 
name) of tbis little volume are very charm- 
ing,—none the less so that we recognize 
many old friends in unfamiliar garb. The 
longest of them, that of “Kalils and Damna," 
strikingly resembles the well-known story of 
“Reynard the Fox.” 


According to an agcount of thie work in 
the “Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions,” 
scarcely any book but the Bible has been 
translated into so many different languages; 
and the quaint wisdom of its teachings ex- 
plains the fact. Such fables as these are 
probably the product of no one man’s brain, 
but rather embody the condensed experience 
of many generations. Without the extreme 
brevity and pithiness of Æsop, Pilpay has 


what ZEsop lacks—the interest of continued 
narration. 

“Parturition without Pain," by Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook, editor of the New York Herald of 
Health, is an invaluable little treatise for 
prospective mothers; He relies largely om 
the fruit-diet system for preventing pain in 
child-birth, recommended in Mr. Row- 
botham’s scarce pamphlet of the year 1841. 
The facts and arguments adduced have great 
intrinsic weight, and justify at least a fair 
trial of the system. Dr. Holbrook’s book is 
full of information and hints of great value 
on many matters connected with his subject; 
and we are glad to say that we have not 
been obliged to make the deductions usually 
so necessary in estimating the importance of 
works of this class. Visionary and half-ed- 
ucated reformera too often assume to play 
the role of physician, and put their own im- 
aginations forward in the place of scientific 
realities. The only paragraph that has 
seemed to us at all whimsical is one contain- 
ing a statement (p. 56) that “drink of any 
kind ie foreign to human nature in ite orig- 
inal capacity, &c." The treatise is one of 
sterling excellence, and should be very wide- 
ly circulated, not only among wives, but 
among husbands as well There could be 
no scientific discovery of a more benign 
character than one that shonld make parturi- 
tion painless, What a world of agony it 
wouldsave! And if this great benefit should 
universally result from so simple a system as 
is here recommended, as seems to have been 
the case in the instances cited, the gratuitous 
circulation of Dr. Holbrook's book shouid be 
a recognized part of the woman-movement. 

Another of the cheap * Handy Volume” 
series of Dickens's works, published by D. 
Appleton and Company, is ** Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” Every one who has read this story 
will agree that it is one of the Best that the 
great novelist ever wrote. Mrs. Gamp and 
her apocryphal friend Mrs. Harris, noble and 
simple-hearted Tom Pinch, Pecksniff the 
prince of hypocrites, and the rest, are classio 
creations in the world of romance; and they 
bid fair to outlive many who fancy they have 
built for themselves a monument more last- 
ing than brass. The volume is illustrated, 
very clearly printed with small type, and 
bound in the handsome brown-and-black 
style which is characteriatic of many of Ap- 
pleton’s recent publications. 

The above works can all be had of Mr. H. 
B. Stebbins, 115 Summit Street, Toledo. 

“The Spiritual Pilgrim, "published by Wit- 
liam White and Company, of Boston, is a 
biography of J. M. Peebles, the well-known 
Spiritualist lecturer. There seems to usa 
singular impropriety in publicly telling the 
story of a life only half lived, unless to meet 
the exigeucies of a political campaign, or for 
some other reason equally urgent. Wecan- 
not honestly praise this book. It is nausesat- 
ing by ite flatteries and its sickly sentiment- 
alities, The business is over-done. We 
doubt not Mr. Peebles is a very worthy 
man; but he has been frightfully mangled 
“in the house of bis friends.” He is now, 
we believe, in Europe. He had better stay 
until his * biography ” is forgotten; or if he 
returns soon, it would be wise for him to 
start afresh with a changeof name. His bi- 
ographer has turned the trumpet of fame in- 
to a fish-horn, from the excruciating screech 
of which a modest man would gladly escape 
at any cost. 


e THE INDEX. 


“Bae esy CRYSTALLIZED. 


‘The thing that prevente the leas conserva- 
tive denominations—as the Quakers, Unita- 
tians, aud Universalists—from becoming 
really progressive, is the same thing that 
prevented the formation of an anti-slavery 
party in Kentucky, according to Cassius 
Clay. “The trouble is," he said, “that, as 
soon ax s Kentuckian becomes anti-slavery, 
he removes into Ohio. The men are con- 
verted, but the State makes no progress." 
In the same way, if those bodies still held 
within their ranks the meu who bave gone 
out of them iu a radical direction, the organ- 
izations would now be radienl. But it hap- 
pens that the very fact of radicalism com- 
monly takes a man out; or at least he be- 
comes indifferent to organizations from which 
he has so little to hope. The wonder to me 
ie, not that these bodies do not advance in 
sentiment, but that they do not retrograde 
faster. That they do not, proves the in- 
orease of radical opinions among the young, 
who are still coming forward in euch organ- 
izations, and seeking there what elder rad- 
icals had already sought without anccess. 

.And on the other hand, these bodies are 
obtaining what is balm to the souls of reac- 
tionary leaders—more and more recognition 
from the evangelical sects which they were 
created to oppose. Instead of the “Quaker- 
ism not Christianity” of stout old Dr. Cox, 
(written not fifty years ago), we find the 
Quaker preachers readily admitted into the 
'pulpits of other denominations, whenever 
“Yearly Meeting" brings them together. T 
remember, when a child, to have been taken 
for the first time to a Methodist church, and 
to have opened on this endearing passage in 
the hymn-book,— 


“The Unitarian fend expel 
And drive his doctrine back to Hell," 


But now that prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man; and the Unitarian clergy, by assiduous 
attention to the proprieties, and sometimes 


by surrendering nearly every principle they ' 


ever fought for, are really obtaining quite a 
decent standing in the ecclesiastical world, 
and are being bonored with an occasional 
crumb or so, in the way of compliment, from 
the religious press,—and may yet climb into 
a few evangelical pulpits, as the Quakers 
have done. Already Dr. Bellows makes it 
his boast that, at a meeting of clergymen, he 
found himself more capable of believing iu 
the miraculous birth of Jesus than were his 
evangelical brethren. 

While the heresiea of the past are thus 
crystallizing, the free thought of the times is 
flowing round all these obstructions, and, in- 
stead of submerging them, simply flows on- 
ward and leaves them where they are. “Why 
seek ye the living among tlie dead?” is the 
voice of the age to all live men; and if there 
is anything more hopelessly dead than an or- 
ganization of “Conservative” Quakers, Con- 
servative" Unitarians or “Conservative” 

` Universalists, I should be sorry to encounter 
it. The only use of these institutions seems 
to me to be that the children reared in them 
will find them a little more easy to shake off 
than the yoke of Methodism or Episcopalian- 
ism. That very bright novel, “The Member 
for Paris,” says that “journalism is an admi- 
rable profession, proyided you don’t remain 
jm it;” and it ie the chief merit of these 
once heretical bodies that they are so well 
provided with the means of exit. Carlyle, 
in hie preface to the English edition of Em- 


erson’s Essays, congratulates the world that 
this great American thinker did not trouble 
himself about “the ghost-of-improved-Socin- 
ianism.” After heresies once become crys- 
tallized, they seem to me less interesting than 
the stronger Orthodoxies from which they 
sprang. 
T.W. B. 


— ——— 


“LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT." 


In number 91 of Tuz Inpex, in the col- 
umn of *Voices from the People," is an ex- 
tract from a letter written in a very kindly 
spirit of eritieism, wherein the writer makes 
this complaint:—'*Your paper contains light 
without heat, You will excuse the liberty I 
take of writing to you as I have done. But 
sometimes the question will arise in my 
mind—Will the reading of such writings 
leave a man better than they found him? 
That is the main question.” 

Prof. Tyndall, in hie last work on “Light 
and Electricity,” tells us that there is one 
spot in the eye that is “insensible to the ac- 
tion of light;" it is the point “where the 
optic uerve enters the eye and from which it 
ramifies to form the net-work of the retina,” 
This spot he names the “blind spot.” It 
has often seemed to me that most of those 
who turn their critical eye upon the believers 
in Free Religion manage to look exactly 
through this “blind spot” and to see in our 
work and purpose neither light nor heat. It 
is encouraging, therefore, when (like the 
writer above quoted) one can see even the 
"light? With the light to guide him he 
must soon find the “ heat.” 

We are by necessity compelled to appear 
in the role of iconoclasts. Our immediate 
object is to break in pieces and scatter the 
light of religion, We hold up our logical 
prism and force a ray of what is popularly 
called religion to pass throngh,—for the 
same reason and in the same spirit, I hope, 
that Prof. Tyndall forces through his “ight- 
sifter” a ray of sun-light,—to determine and 
demonstrate its composition. We think we 
have found iu the spectrum of Christianity 
several black lines of superstition and some 
blue and greenish errors and absurdities; 
and we ask men to look for themselves. 
Most Christians refuse to look. They are 
like the Professor of Padua who could not 
look at the planets through the telescope of 
Galileo for fear he might see something un- 
pleasant to think of; or if they do look, it is 
too often through the “blind spot” in their 
eye. I cannot much blame the clergy for 
obliquity of vision, for what could they do 
with all their old prisms? This reminds me 
of an anecdote of an old Connecticut lady, 
who was much troubled by the prospect of 
the introduction of gas into her village and 
the consequent disuse of whale oil; “ for,” 
said she, “what will become of the poor 
whales?” If Abbot's spectrum of Christ- 
ianity is true, what will become of the bar- 
rels of ** poor” sermons? 

We who are called Free Religioniste think 
that as individuals we have considerable 
warmth in our hearts. Those organs are 
not all cold, feelingless muscle, as many 
Christians imagine; and, moreover, we think 
there is not only light but heat also in our 
religion. 

In the spectrum of Free Religion I can 
find all the light, heat, and chemical raya 
that I can find in a mixed state in any re- 
ligion. If temporarily we seem to have sep- 


7 


arated them, and the light-rays stand alone, 
it is not because we would exclude the heat- 
rays, but becanse we would see their distiuc- 
tion and learn the composition of pure light. 
We see clearly this distinction, and we ask 
others to see it and confess the truth. 

Now why do we desire that others should 
see as we see? Our correspondent agks,— 
wil such "light" make man “better?” 
which he thinks is the “main question,” 
Do you suppose, when Sir Isaac Newton was 
hunting for the chain of law that keeps the 
moon in her orbit, that he asked himself— 
“will it make me better?" Or that when 
Tyndall analyzes the composition of light, 
he asks himeclf—* will this ‘light without 
heat’ make me 'better?" No! the “main 
question" with them is—‘Js this true?” 
We have taken for granted, long ago, that 
truth is made for mau aud man for truth, 
and that all truth is **better" for man than 
any error. If it is not, then this universe is 
a stupendous sham; and complete mental 
annihilation were a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. If truth is not good for man, 
pray what is good in thie world? If it $a 
good, then is it not good, * better,” best 
that man should possess it? 

The Amazonians were amused at the valne 
Agassiz attached to some of the smaller 
fishes which they thought only fit to be 
thrown away. They measured the value of 
the fish by the size of the fry,—jnst the way 
some people measure truth, Agassiz was on 
the scent of a great principle, and didn’t 
prize avoirdupois; but the Indiana could 
see in the fish nothing but soup. So there 
are a good many people in Christendom who 
want to weigh truth in butchers’ scales, 
Unless they can see how the back-bone of a 
principle can be at once converted into soup, 
they are ready to throw it away as of no 
practical service to humanity. Not that 
such people are selfish,—they are often very 
benevolent and self-sacrificing; but the trou- 
ble is that they measure high principles by 
the low rule of material value. Of courae, 
we believe that any truth will make man 
“better”—that is, more of a man; but the 
“main question,” to the philosophic mind 
studying facts or principles, is not—“ will 


| they make me better?" but—*''are these 


things or doctrines true?” They may make 
me uncomfortable at first by disturbing old 
faiths, and perhaps may make me feel for the 
time that I am not “better” for them. But 
when the transition state of doubt is fairly 
past, the mind finds such stability and rest. 
as only truth can give. A believer in Free 
Religion ought to have a heart filled with 
love and benevolence for every living thing, 
and a hand ready to do any good work; but 
he must have a love for truth of its own 
sake and a fearless courage to follow it 
wherever it may lead him. If he lacks this 
spirit, he lacks the one thing essential. He 
asks primarily, not—'' will this make man 
better?" but—*'is this truth?" If it is, I 
can trust it will be good for me and good 
for all men. 1f we cannot trust in truth as 
good, “ better,” best for us, we can trust in 


nothing. 
w.H. B. 


“Why not call yourself a Christian?" Be- 
cause every Christian mortgages his soul to 
Jesus, and every freeman keeps an unincum- 
bered title-deed to his. As for calling oneself 
a Christian without being so, itis manly not 
to be Pickwickian in religion. 
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NOTES 


My last reports bave not justified their 
title. Other themes urged their claims. I 
trust you are distributing Mr. Voysey’s 
Bible lecture, like the beautiful streams of 
charity now flowing towards Chicago and 
the other regions so fearfully victimized by 
the devouring element, 

I have not seen Tug Inpex for a few 
weeks past, but hope you continue the con- 
troversy with the Foreign Missionary Boards. 
The history of Roman Catholic, Mahometan, 
and Mormon Missions is as honorable to hu- 
man nature and reveals as desirable results 
as the designs and doings of the famous A. 
B. C. F. M., were their record also as well 
known. The Protestant Christian church 
will belp you to expose all the evila growing 
out of the action of all these others, provided 
you will let ber alone. But you must not 
let her alone. “The American Board,” as it 
is sometimes called for short, has a history 
in connection with American slavery, par- 
ticularly as relates to the American Indian 
Missions, at which, if truly told, the humani- 
ty even of this world would stand aghast. 
Do not, I pray you, forget it. 

Bince leaving Battle Creek on tha lest of 
September, my work has been wholly in Il- 
linois, and mainly on tbe Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy railroad and its branches; 
truly one of the best conducted and moat im- 
portant thoroughfares in sll the west, and 
passing over some of the heat prairie country 
in the world. 

And in almost every important town there 
is a vineyard for the laborers in your modes 
and methods for elevating and improving 
mankind—vineyards where even harvests 
are ready to be reaped. In Peoria, Prince. 
ton, Elmwood, Esrleville, La Maille, Farm- 
ington, Yates, Maquon and some other places 
to which I have not had time to go, though 
invited, Galesburg included, there are men 
and women, always among the most intelli- 
gent and virtuous, who are self-emancipated 
from the old superstitions and bigotries, and 
who are ready and willing to co-operate in 
extending light, liberty and truth to the 
darkened and destitute in other places. 

In some towns a regular Sunday meeting 
ia sustained, Spiritualists and Liberalists of 
all classes co-operating, and a good desl of 
important work gets done in adjoining places 
at the same time. In Battle Creek some of 
my congregation come regularly seven miles; 
and occasionally I had hearere from twice 
that distance. So in Sslem, Ohio; and not 
unfrequently I was taken by some of these 
to their towns or villages, and we hsd even- 
ing meetings there. I wish the same could 
be said of more places; and, with a little ex- 
ertion, it could be, and that soon. 

Peoria, I am sure, should be one of these 
centres, I trust it ere long will be, Elm- 
wood co-operating, where live some of the 
best men and noblest women of all the west, 
or the world. The church hereabouts has 
but little real infuence. She lives mainly 
by her audacity in deceiving the unsuspect- 
ing people. When true and honest men 
look her priesthood in the face, men of equal 
or better culture, they shrink out of sight. 


Many of them have never read an argument | 


againat their old dogmas, long since explod- 
ed or exploding; and seem not to know that 
the sun-light of science and new and pro- 
founder investigation long ago gilded the 
mountain tops, and already begins to illu- 


maine the valleys, plains and prairies as well. 

“Let there be light" —might have been the 
last as well as the first demand or command 
ofthe Bible. For let there be light, and the 


world is safe and saved. 
P. P. 


We reciproeate with most cordial good- 
will the kind wishes of the Toledo Express, 
which announces the success of the Index As- 
sociation plan in avery handsome manner. It 
urges the Germana to extend hearty sympa- 
thy and aid to all such efforts on the part of 
Americans to disseminate rationalism in this 
country. Frankly recognizing the fact of in- 
dividual difterences of opinion, it yet finds & 
common platform for all rationalists in the 
principles of universal liberty and humani- 
tarian reform, and shows itself wholly aupe- 
rior to the mean, jealous, anarling bigotry we 
notice in some other self-styled “liberal” pa~ 
pers. Weare glad to see that the Ezpress 
has become a daily as well as a weekly pa- 
per, and hope that its own prosperity will at 
least equal its generous sympathy in the 
prosperity of Taz Ixpzr. We could not 
wish it better fortune. 


He who said—‘Every man has his price"— 
must have been himself for eale; and he who 
bought him never made a worse bargain. 


N. B.—Uerrespondania murt ren the miak of typographical 
errors. Tha vimos care wilt ba takes to avoid them ; but bare- 
fter no space wilt be spared to Errata. 


N. B.—IHegibly written articles sland a very poor chance af 
publication. 


On page 806 of Tum Ixnzx the of the 
missionary system are spoken of in these words :— 

“The managers who publiely pretend to believe in 
the possibility of thus converting the world, aad 
boldly assert it to credulous congregations for the 
rake of securing large contributions for 
objects, are guilty of the old priestly trick 
ling the people while they laugh in their own 
sleeves.” 

Here iss grave mistake. Having known many of 
these ts and found themi honest and honora- 
ble, I can but protest against this impeachment of 
their characters. They sre not swindlers, but as 
sincere as the oontributore; even more so on the 
whole; for the latter, as in other charities, sometimes 

ive merely because it is customary, or because they 

like to say no; while the are not only 
sincerely but heartily devoted to the cause; with as 
small proportion of exceptions as is to be found 
‘among bank directors and other honest classe. I 
think the foreign mission charity is one of the least 
wastefal and most useful of the general charities 
within the limite of the orthodox system. Itis lib- 
eralizing and rationalizing in its tendency; does 
something to cultivate the enthusiasm of humanit, 
something to break the bonds of sect ; somethi 
divert attention from ecclesissticiam, dogma, ritual, 
and turn it to the promotion of education, the spread 
of knowledge and science, the upward movement of 
humanity in truth and goodness, It is better than 
home mission charitles, which perpetuate ‘and inten- 
sify the spirit of sect, foster religions d yguism, 
encourage Pharisceism. A dellar devoted to the 
heathen is more likely to do good than if given to 
build a chureh or support a preacher in it; for a good 
deal of the theology of the churches ia fitter for ex- 

rtation to the semi-civilized or the barbarous than 

use at home, where it is more or less outgrown. 

It is also s cheap charity; only five millions a 
year for the 100 millions of Protestants, that is, five 
centa for each person; while the cost of orthodox: 
at home, in Ea: and America, is some 300 mil- 
lions, or three dollars each. Even the tobacco used 
by Protestants costs some 200 millions a year, or two 
dollars each ; and yet this, in the view of a compre- 
hensive philosophy of human development is not 
waste, but one of the inferior medes of lifting men 
out of greater evil and weakness. If the two dollars 
fortobacco may be patiently and wisely borne, and 
the three for orthodoxy, the pittance of five cents 
for the misaionary box need not be denounced. To- 
bacco is likely to live for many generations till grad- 
nally eliminated by some mild procees of natural se- 
lection or survival of the fittest. Orthodoxy may 
hope to live still longer, in constantly improving 
forms, till it shall cease to be burdensome to reason 


ppm 
al 


. The missionary system, wii 
gradually into a broad system of general hi Thre 
K; pervaded by an elevaied religious spit. is Bko 
y to survive both. Duff, Livingstone, Colenso ang 
others are already beralds of the better time. 


JIT D 


[Taken out of its connection, the passage com- 
mented on in the above temperate and gentlemanly 
criticiam sounds very barah and unjust. But we had 
just proved by incontrovertible statistics the impose 
sibility of converting the whole world to Christ; 
and what we said amounted to this, ‘hat whoever, 
being acquainted with these statistics, should profess 
to believe in the possibility of such conversion, 
could not be sincere. Of the managers who make 
no such professions, we said and implied nethiag 
Even those who allow themselves to fall into thig 
insincerity may be very earnest and hearty in the 
missionary cause, since, as we said, the salvation of a 
single soul would alone warrant all the expense of 
missions in the eyes of a believer in everlasting pum 
ishment. The question is simply this—cam a mem 
whe knows the aotual facta aay to the publio with hag- 
esty that he believes the existing missionary system 
will really accomplish tbe conversion of all mankind 
to Christianity? We would not be uncbaritable— 
still less, unjust. But, by every ordinary rule of 
judging humas conduct, it must be said that suole 
conduct as this is hypocritical. Otherwise it in im 
Justice to my thas hgpoorisy ever existed anywhere: 
If tha'aincerity of any man's speaah can aver jyatly 
be called in question, it must be called in question in 
this case, 

‘There is appareatly a contradiciien beimoen the 
sentence abere cited, aven ay here explained, adj 
our disclaimer of having imputed “freyduleat man- 
agement” or "financial corruption" to missiynary: 
boards, But this apparent contradiction will disap- 
pear on examination of the context. Phe "imud* 
we charge against the missionary eystem is in the 
ayaiem itself, not in the mazsgement of its finances 
ia the false professions by which the funds are tog 
often obtained, not in any perversion of the funds 
from missionary objects, This distinction is very 
simple, wide and deep. A goldmine company will 
be a "fraud" upon the public, if the directors know 
that the miue worked is of no value; yet the diroe- 
tors may appropriate every cent of the company’s 
funda to working the mine. And the directors will 
be nothing but “swindlere,” in the sense in which we 
used the word, if they pretend to believe in the valua- 
bleness of the mine for the sake of inducing the 
public to take the company's stock. We sccording- 


„ly admit that the missionary boards sre undoubtedly 


honest in applying their funds to the support of mis- 
sions; yet if, for the sake of securing these iunda, 
they profess & belief in the ultimate conversion of 
ihe whole world to Christ, they are "swindlers" ip 
the exact proportion that they know what they are 
about. 

No—our “grave mistake," if it exists, lies further 
back. Admit that the whole world cannot be com- 
verted to Christ, and it follows that no wallinformed 
person can sincerely profess to. believe in ite cowversion. 
There is no dodging this conclusion, if the premise 
are once conceded, Are we te blame for considering 
the missionary boards as well informed in the matter, 
when it is from their published reports that we have 
derived our own information? Cannot {hey put two 
and two together, and make four, just as well as wat 
Our friend should dismiss bis suspicion that we arẹ 
slandering the missionary boards, vither wilfully or 
innocently, unless he can show that their promise of con- 
verting the whole worbi to Christ cun be fulfilled. 1f 
they make no such promise (and not all their mem- 
bers make it), they are chargeable with nothing but a 
wasteful folly that doee some incidental good. But 
if they do make euch promises (as every one whọ 
has ever attended a missionary meeting knows that 
some of them do), then they are also chargeable with 
hypocrisy in addition. If we have made a “grave 
mistake,” it consists in holding that the whole world 
can never be converted to Christianity. If this poai- 
tion is not mistaken, there can be no mistake in ite 
necessary logical consequences. 

We must stand squarely by what we have said, 
because we believe that it is the truth and that the 
world needs to know it. It is no part of our religion 
to see Jesuitism without exposing it. While we be- 
lieve that the majority of evangelical believers, min- 
isters, missionaries and all, are (ust as sincere as any 
one, we also believe that Jesuitism is not dead yet, 
and that it is not by any means confined to the Cath- 
olic Church.—Ep.] 


THs INDEZ. 


TInoanarous, Ost. 87, 1871. 
Enron INDEX: 
Dear Sir,—l observe that you have inangurated s 
"it Tor the relief of that umforumste and lone- 
5 but gifted woman, Cora Wilburn. I heartily sym- 
thize with you in this, knowing Misa Wilburn as 
Tao 1o be one of the urest most unselfish of 
"women, and gifted as few mortals are with inspira- 
tions of sweetest song and finest story. I also know 
her to be a true, radical humanitarian. This is why 
she is poor. Could she consent to write such ati 
As the popular appetite demands, she could command 
remunerative engagements from puch pea as the 
Exiger and New York Weekly. Instead of this, she 
"us given her efforts to struggling reform. papers 
without hope of much, if any, pay in-money. This 
Dy way of preface. Now for à proposition. 

“Pwo years ago I purchased of Miss Wilburn a 
serial story for the Ladies" Own Magazine, that should 
Tun through the entire volume for 1870. ‘The titl 
‘of this story is “LOST AND FOUND—or, Love's 
Triumph; and it is one of the most beautiful and 
thrilling of romances, eminently interesting, instruct- 
ive in its historical and descriptive parts, and abound- 

in excellent sentiment and sound counsel An- 


Á gi 
"rave thought best to offer it at $1.00 with 
waded to prepay lage. Orders may be sent direct 
to this of ‘and we wil mall the Mayatine to the 
subscribers, and remit the money to you aa treasurer 


of this fund. 
Fraternally youra, 
M. Com Buann, 


HX RELIGIOUS CREED. 


Y believe that Christ was the Bon of God ;—"Tbou 
et my beloved Son, in whom I em well ^ 
«Mark, 1:11.) IbeHeve that Christ was him- 
Belf:—"And tho Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among ue." (John 1: 14.) 

I believe that Christ was crucified at Golgoths:— 
“And when they were come unto a place called Gol- 

tha, ..., they crucified him.” (Matt. 27: 33, 85. 

believe that Christ was crucified in It—"An 
Egypt, where also our Lord wae cru L" (Rev. 

1:8) 


X believe that Christ was crucified at the third 
hou “And it was the third hour and they crucified 
him." (Mark, 15:25.) I believe that Chriat was not 
erucitied unti] after the sixth bonr:—"And it was the 
preparation of the passover, and about the sixth hour, 
and he saith unto the Jews, Behold your king. .. . 
Bhall I crucify your king?" (John, 19: 14, 16. 

Ibelieve that Christ was three days snd three 


nights in the grave:—"Bo shall the son of man be 
Zhree days and nights in the heart of the eartb." 
fau 12:40) I 


elieve that Christ was only two 
:—"And It was the 


days and two nights in the 
‘bird hour, and they crucitied bim, . . Tt was the 
preparation, that is, the day before the fabbath . . . 
‘And Pilate... , gave the body to Joseph. And 
.... laid him in a sepulchre. , . . . Now, when 
Jesus was rigen early the first day of the week, he ap 
ged first to Mary Magdalene." (Mark, 15: 28, 43, 
T believe that there were two angela seen by the 
"women at the sepulchre, and that they were standing 
"And it came to pass, as they were much per- 
iexed theresbout, behold, two men steod by them 
^ shining garments" (Luke, 24:4.) Ibeli.ve that 
here was one angel seen by the women at the sepul- 
thre, and that be was sitting down :—"For the angel 
of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
tolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. 
.,.,. And the angel answered and said unto the 
women, Fear not,” (Matt. 28: 25.) 


‘And ax they spake, 
idat of them. .. . . But 
they were terrified and supposed that they had seen 
pirit" (Luke, 24: 33, 36, 37.) "The same day, at 
evening, being the first day of the week, when the 
Boore were shut, where the disciples were assembled, 
.... came Jesue and stond in the midst," (John, 20: 
19.) I believe that Christ first appeared to hia disci- 

les on a mountain in Galilve;—"'Then the eleven 

isciples went away into Galilee, unto a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed. And when they saw 
him, they worshipped him, but some doubted.” (Matt. 
38: 10, 17.) 

I believe that Christ ascended from Mount Olivet : 
—"And when he bad spoken these things, while they 
beheld, be was taken wp, und a cloud received him 
dul of their sight... .. Then returned they onto 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet.” (Acts, 1 : 9, 
12.) I believe that Christ ascended from Bethany ;— 
“And he led them an far as to Bethany ; and he lifted 
mp his hands and blessed them. And i? came to 
that while be blessed them, he was parted from 
Sem, and carried up Into heaven." (Luke, 24: 60, 51.) 
ToxonaMUs. 


PARERE PILLSBURY. 


Etarwoon, Peoria Co, II., Oct. 80, 1871. 
F.B Assor- 


Dear Sir —The waiting, attitude of the 
lic mind on such questions ae are discussed in 
& INDEZ Ís full of promise, but at the same time 
it is suggestive of a rant not easily supplied. namely, 
competent preachers of natui igion and a truer 
social order. While human nature remains what it 
ia, we bal! need the mal presence and magnet- 
ism of the orator. We need to come together for 
the Interchange of views and aympathies. While 
50,000 priests in this land lead off in the beaten 
pus of bloody superstition, where are tbe teachers 
whose sweet companionship we may roam the 
dewy fields of free thought? 

"The tield is wide, and the laborers nre not within 
hail of each other, We can count them on the fin- 
rersofone hand. Ofall the broad field Lknow of 
no portion so white to the harvest as this of Central 
llinois,—none where the promise of results is 
go great to & wise reaper. In more] as in commercial 
affairs, there are natural centres of work and inter 
change; and such centres for free religious work 
it seems to me, may be found on these prairies, If 
50, who is equal to the task of rolling away the stone 
Trom our sepulchre? Who sball read to vs from the 
be pd volume of the world, upon which, “with a pen 

sunshine or destroying fire, the inspired Present 
is writing the annals of God?” 

‘These questions are suggested by the recent tour of 
Parker Pillsbury through Illinois, and some excel- 
lent work done by him in this vicinity. After forty 
years of reformatory work, be ssemeus fresh and ae 
solemnly enthusiastic as at the first, while with a 
richer experience and & profounder earnestness his 
addresses are more powerful than ever before. 

lknowef mo one better fitted for the work spoken 
of thin be, with hfs almost prophetic clearness of 
vision; but if his feet are planted elsewhere, how 
and by whom shall this want in our case be met? 
The ground surely should be oceupied, and that 


| right soon. 


"Yours most truly, 
Brown. 

SSS 
FANATICIS! 
are rom Bishop Jobn’s 
sermon before the i| General Convention, 
lately held in Baltimore. The text wes—"For the 

Love of Christ Coretraineth Us.” 


The annexed 


who 
that deadly 


youthful son, then at the miselonery imeti niion—“Thy broth- | 
er fe with God. 


It ta time that you thought of Africa, Go 
Boy 


Gold Goaat, thon, graves 
fill It with deed like the trenches before Sebast. pol, Rerting 
on the promi iod, we are more «nre »o carry the African 
foriress than the | Hise to conquer the Crimes." He and bie 

t bewide tbemaelves. The love of Christ con- 


Seld fn India. Iu a fow years her litle family grew to ap 
age when med to the 


it wye no nger safe 10 leave them exposed to 
anrrouuding abominallons ef beat bent ‘she qnit her 
feid and return to ber ivrmer home? took them to 

beach. ture them frum ber heart, placed them In the hinds 


in agony « f griet, exclaimed— 
Thes!" Troly hie love of Christ is the love of life; 
stronger than a father's, yea, even than a mother's love. 

The heathen mofher ays her babe among the rush- 
es af her sacred river to be devoured by the croce- 
diles; the Christian mother teirs hers from her bos- 
om and sends it to be reared by Strangers thousands 
of miles from ite matural protectors, And each docs 
it in the name of religion! Each in her own way 
makes an enbely sacrifice to a false God. 


CARLYLE 8 “San TOR van 


I wish to draw the attention of the radical readers | 


of Taz [xpex who lave not read itto the above 
work, The style is not so obscure and peculiar as 
many persons not ucquainted with it suppose i to 
be, After an bour's reading of It the reader will be 
so rapt and exalted that it will read as simple and 
plain as an ordinarily constructed work. In some 
passages tbe author eonre almost t0 the utmost heights 
of inspiratlon, and from what I bad beard of “ Sartor 
Kesartus " before reading it. I was Bever so agresa- 
bly surprised and delighted witha bo k in my life. 
Scribner & Co., New York, issue a nice edition, with 
a magnificent picture of the author's head. ‘The man 
who can rise from the perusal of “Sartor Resartus” 
without the uplifting ofall that la grand «nd God- 
like in him istoo shallow for my comprehension. 
Will Mr Abbot kindly n!low me to quote a Hittle, aa 
a laste :— s 

* * But there is no Religion!’ reiterates the Profea- 
sor. Fool! I tell thee there is! Hast thou well con. 
sidered all that lies in this immensurnble froth-ocenn 
we name LITERATURE? Fmgments of a genuine 
Church Homiletic lie seattered bere, which Time 
will assort: nay, frictions even of a Liturgy could 
Ipointout. And knowest thon no Prophet. even m 
the vesture, environment and dialect of Ihis age? 
None to whom the God Hke tet revested itself 
through all lowest and highest terms of the Com 
mon, and by him been again | mphriiolly reveal d. 
—in whose inspired melody, even in (here rag-path 
ering and rag-enrning days, Man's Life opalo be- 


= 859 


were it but afar off, to be Divine? Knowest 
jou none such? I know him and name him— 
Gorrne. But thou as yet standest in no Temple; 
Joinest in uo Psslm-worship; feelest that, where 
there is no ministering Priest, the people perish? 
Be of comfort! Thou art not alone, if thou hast 
Faith. Spake we not of s Communion of Saints, 
unseen but not unreal, accompanying and brother- 
like embracing thee, so thou be worthy? Their he- 
roic sofferinge rise up uini. logetber to 
Heaven out ofa!) lands and out of all times, as a sa- 
miserere; their heroic actions also, as a bound- 
less, everlusting psalm of triumph, Neither say that 
thou bust now no symbol of the God like. Is not 
God's Universe a symbol of the God-like; ia not 
Immensity a Temple; is not Man's History and 
Men's History a perpetual Evangel Listen! and for 
organ-music thou wilt ever, as of old, hear the Morn- 
ing Stars sing together.” 


in, he says :— 

- By what argument does one who can make Iron 
swim assume tbat therefore he can teach religion?" 

In another place, speaking of the Natural Buper- 
natural,” he eays in enbetance — 

“ Perhape to me the miracle of the resurrection of 
the dead were but natural,—deeper laws of Nature, 
now first revealed. 'But is not a proper miracle 
simply a violation of Nature’e laws several ask. 
‘Yo whom I reply—' What are Nature's laws P" &o. 

To conclude, Ì advise all who have not read it to 
read ". artor Mesertus." To me itis a new Gospel 
a precious Bible among my many Bibles, which 1 
would not part with for worlds. TED 


oo oae 
TAR UHIOAGO CONFLAQRATION, 


Gunsseo, N. Y., Oct, 29. 181. 
To rae EpiTOR or Tar Inpz1: 

Bir— Your article in the last number of Tar Ír- 
‘DEX relative to the late destroctive fire in Chicago ts 
somuch better than many of the commentanes I 
have met with on that subject, that I can herdly rec- 
oncile it to my sense of justice to find fault with it. 
But I am constrained frankly to avow that I can by 
no meane regard it as unexceptionable. Its faults 

I think, clearly traceable to excited imagination 
wonder. But it isin Ps that the Tie 

ing ruperstitions which it ja the especial purpose 
Tae Impax to counteract and aradicata, tad Ther pr- 
igin and bave their chief aliment. Suppose that by 
the prompt interposition of a well-supplied fire en- 
ine, or by & ovplous fill of rain, the tire had been 
limited to the out building in which it ia said to have 
originated. Would you have been moved to treat of 
it in the grandiloquent strain you have done? And 
if'so,would you not have provoked ridicule? And yeta 
little reflection under the guidance of unbiased reason 
would surely have sufficed to convince yon that all 
you have so eloquently said of the stupendous catas- 
lrophe that ensued, would in the former case have 

been equally pertinent. 

A boy, going to milk a cow In the evening, carried 
a lamp with bim, and aet it down in the straw within 
reach of the cow's beele; and the cow kicked it over 
and set the straw on fire, and the burning straw com- 
raunicated tbe fame to the building. 

Bo far it was but one of those ordinary incidenta 
that are constantly occurring every day. “But it hap- 
pened that there bad been a severe and protracted 
drouth iegulling from natura] meteorological causes, 
and from the same causes the prevalence of a very 
high wind. Hence the rapid and Inevilable sp 
of the flames, This ia the whole case, is it not? 

And what was there in this to provoke from a reas- 
ewuble and considerate man a declaration, so formal 
of his belier that “God 


At most it amounts toan sesertion of pantheiam— 
a notion, whether well or ill founded, very iunocent- 
ly entertained by many good men. ‘And lam here 
reminded of its beautilul suggestion by Coleridge— 


And what if all of animated Nature. 
rganic ivine!: 


b er them awceor, 


me :ntelleerual breeze. 
‘each and God of ell Y 


From the nature of the case, this idea can only be 
vaguely «ntertuined. One of the deepest. thinkers of 
the age bns defined Deity to be “the insoluble prob- 
Jem upon which (he mind reposcs from the fatigue of 
suspended judgnicnt.” And yet the orthodox bigots 
seem ^o immgive that they know all about their God 
na well a» they do abouttaeh other. It might verve 
to check their idle twaddls, if Urey could accustom 
themrelves o leuk into the starry heavens and re- 
member that God isthe CREATOR OF Tax UxrvEREB, 
to only the visible parts of which our earth bears no 
gieaier propeeition than a peb. le bears oa moun- 
Tain. . 0. 

—————— 


a énily Lea den Zama] ublirhed which 
docin t v liie snd similar sdveitiecmenta; “A 
wel nnree winicd—a tingle we manpreferrd," The 
meaning of his is obvious, “A single woman pre 
|" Lecaure she is esa likely to be diverted by 
obligations and the care of her illeghimate 
ollep'ing tim! >be designedly neglecta from the nura- 
ling to which her employer, with a natural selfish 
nee, Would desire exchielvely to confine her atien- 
tion. Thus to the ciime of murder is m be added 
that of enconraping the sacrifice nf female virtue, as 
the consequence ot the refusal af women of. 

‘to perforni ‘heirmatural Guties.—Herper’s Basegr, 
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THE INDEX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDEX TRACT 
LE INDEX ASSOUIATION have published the follow- 
Jag tracts, aud wili publish others of s similar character, 


4f encouraged to domo by the receipt af enough orders to cover 
the expense;— 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, on RerarszsrATIYE Pà- 
PERS rrou Tux IxDES, le the title of a neatly printed tract 
of sixteen pages, containing the "Fifty Affirmations” and 
"Modern Principles," together with an advertisement of 
‘Tax Ixvex, Twelve Thousand Coples have been struck 
off. The tract Is designed for gratuitous dlstribation. It 
givon a bird's-eye view of Free Religion as concelved by the 


Edltor of Tux Inpex, and states the “irrepressible confilct" 
hetween it and Christianity. PRICE—One hnndred copies 
for Ono Dollar, or » leae number at the same rate, namely, 
One Cont a copy. 


Living God, an eloquent and bean- 
tiful discourse by Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing character of the popular notions of God, and pre- 
sents conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PRICE—Single coplen Five Cents; Twelve copies 
Fifty Conte. 


No. 5.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSBY, of England, who bas recently been deprived of 
ia benefice by the ecclesiaatical courts on account of bla 
bold and outapoken heresies, fe an overwhelming demonetra- 
Moo of the Imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, Passages sustaining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
And vorse in every Instanco; snd no abler, Mirer, or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found in the Eng- 
Mah language. PRICE—Single copies Ten Cents; Bir 
copies Fifty Centa; Fifteen coples One Dollar. 


No, 4.—hristian Propagandism, by F. X. ABBOT, is 
à complete exposure of the woskness, contliness, and in 
efficiency of the System of Foreign Missions. It giv lis- 
ble statistics showing that, at the lowest estimate, thls ays- 
tem would take about Forty Thousand Years to convert the 
world; and qu tes the highest authorities proving the utter 
fallure of the Catholics to civilize the Paraguay Indians, and 
of the Protestants to civilize the Sandwich Islanders, in any 
true senso of the word, Full of Figures, Facts, and Inter- 
sting Extracts. Also, n very remarkable article by s Siam- 
ese Boddhist ts appended, giving an account of a spicy 
‘conversation between himscifand » missionary. PRICE— 
Single coplos Teu Cents; Six copies Fifty Centa; Fifteen 
copies One Dollar, 


Also, tho scathing denanciation of Sabbatarian euperetition 
by PARKER PILLSBURY, ontiled “The Sunday Ques- 
tiom,” ls for sale at Tz Inpex Office. PRICE -Single 
copies Five Cents; Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 

Address— 


THE INDEX, 
90 Bt. Clair Street, 
Tourpo, Ouo. 
PUBLICATIONS 
or Tun 


Free Religious Association, 


‘The Report, in pamphlet form, of the AwwvaL Mxrerrwo of 
the Frer RzLi010U8 Assocation for 1871, can be obtained by 
‘upplying to the Scerolary, W.J. Porren, New Benronn, Masa, 
Jt contains Essays, by John Weiss on “Tue ATTITUDE or 
‘SBoiunnce To Re Liatoy 
‘tion AND DooMATU and by Wm. J. Potter, on "Tur Nat- 
unar Genesa or CHmiPTIANITT;" also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with othor proceed- 
Inge of the meeting. Price 85 cente: In packages of foror 
more 35 cents wach. ` 

The Awncat Rrront-: for 1808. 180, and 1870 (a! 28 cente 
each), Key. Samnel John*on's Raray on “Tas Wonsmr or 
Jaava" (90 cont»), Rev. W. H. Channin, 
LiG10N8 Or Cuixa” (30 centi ^ 
on “Tas -SymPaTay or KrrjoroNa" (80 cente). and an Es 
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THE TRUE TEMPTATION OF JESUS, 


BY PROF. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, OF ENGLAND. 
Every one who has read the New Testament is 
aware that in the first and third Gospels a remarkable 
story i; found (alluded to also in the second Gospel; 
in which the devil is represented to have assaile 
Jesus with three special temptations, and to have 
Deen repelled by quotation of Old Testament texts. 
"That it is impossible to maintain the literal truth of 
this account bas been reluctantly conceded by wri- 
tere, who, like the author of “Ecce Howo,” are wholly 
unconcerned to ascertain when, where, by whom, 
and with what means of knowledge, these narratives 
were penned. Those who desire to save their credit, 


uy to rid them of a damaging burden by declarin; 
this acene to be allegorical. No spectator is pretend- 
ed. The idea that 


jesus communicated auch inward 
trials to his disciples is contrary to everything which 
is reported concerning his character; for he is every- 
where represented as wholly uncommunicative, self- 
contained, more or less mysterious, and moving in a 
separate region of thought and feeling from the dis- 
ciples. Evidently thia story does not express the 
opinion of the first Christians, while Jeaus was as 
yet believed to be only human, that he, as others, 
must have had a struggle against temptations, and 
therefore, againat the devil. It is not here intended 
to point out what ie plain of Itself, that none of the 
temptations are worthy of the scumen attributed to 
the experienced and wily Satan, and are merely 
werile in fiction, whether Jesus be imagined as the 
cond Person of the Divine Trinity, or merely xs & 
great and holy, but human prophet. ' Here I intend 
to give prominence to that which I believe to be the 
fundamental trial of a religious reformer, espeially 
when he attains great ascendancy and comman 
high veneration. But first I must say, I shall be 
truly sorry, if any Trinitarian read these and 
find himself wounded. Ido not address him, Iar- 
gue on the assumption that Jesus was subject to hu- 
man limitations like all the rest of us, and that it is 
our duty to criticise him and the story of him, if it 
be of sufficient importance. 
f What are the temptations of the prophet, can be no 
secret in the present day : we see them in the ordin- 
ary life of the adinired preacher. To be run after by 
a multitude, to be ministered to by fascinated ladies, 
to see gray-haired men submissively listening and 
treaguring up his words,— easily puffan young preacher 
into self-conceit. In one who has too much strong 
mense to be drawn into light vanity, fresh and fresh 
success inspires, first, the not unreasonable hope or 
belief that he ls fulfilling a great work, and is chosen 


for it by God (not for his own merit, but because, if 
work is to be done, some one must be chosen for 
it); nex', an undue contidence in the truth and weight 
of his own utterances, an ex ravagant conviction that 
whoever resists his word impugns God'a truth, aud 
makes himself the enemy of God. In the denuncia- 
tions of Luther agsinst Zwiugie, bis own wiser and 
more temperate coadjutor, in the vehemence of John 
Knoz, in the cruelty of Calvin to Servetur, we see 
variously developed the same dangerous tendency. 
1f we cast the eye eustward, to more illiter. te nations, 
to those accustomed to revere the hermit and the 
semi-savage as akin to the prophet, to peoples whose 
homage expresses itself by prostration, we see the 
tendency of the prophet to assume a regul and dic- 
tatoriul mien even in the garb of a half-naked Bedou- 
in. Many an eastern mouk or prophet, Syrian, Per- 
sia, or ludian, lias been obeyed an a prince; some 
have been uttended on by large armies: to some the 
native king has paid solemn obeisance. In ancient 
Greece, where philosophy overtopped religion, ascetic 

hilosopbers have been accepted as plenipotentiary 
legislators; iu which, no doubt, we se jorttsgud; Du 
a sinall scale, the legislative intluence of a Buddha, a 
Confucius, or a Zoroaster. When an Indian prophet 
found 1 natural for multitudes to kneel to lum cr to 
prostrate themselves, how hard must it have been to 
accept such homage and retain a senso of buman 
equality—how hard not to think it reasonable that 
others bow down, and unreasonuble that any stand up 
and argue with the prophet as his equal! 


In the Gospels and Acts the habit of prostration 
among these nations is sufficiently indicated; and we 
see how it is resented (accurding to the narrative) by 
Peter. When Cornelius falls at Peter's feet and does 
homage (certainly intending respect only, not divine 
worship), Peter regards It a8 quite unbecoming from 
aman to'amsn. But Jeans is represcuted ns accept- 
ing such homage without the least hesitation, and 
apparently with approval. The cases are not few, 
nor coniived to any one narrative. Matt. viii. 2, 
“There came a leper and worshipped him." Matt. 
ix. 18, “There camo a certain ruler and worshipped 
him." Matt. xiv. 33, “They worshipped him, say- 
ing, Of a truth thou art the [ or à] Son of God." 
Matt. xv. 25, “Then came the woman and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord! help me.” On this Jesus 
comments approvingly, “O woman, great is thy 
faith.” Matt. xvii. 14, “There came a certain man, 
down te him and saying, Lord! have mercy 
on my son!” Matt. xx. 20, “s'here came the mother 
of Zebedeu's children, worshipping bim." Matt. 
They held him by the tect and worship- 
‘This ia after the resurrection, thereby dii 


stantially the sane 
In the 
he 


was not so represented in Matt. xix. 6. 
“Bimon Peter fell down at Jesus’ knees. 
12, “A man full of leprosy fell on his face, and be- 
sought Jesus.” In Luke vii. an account is given, 
Perhaps not at all authentic. A woman is represent: 
ed to bathe the feet of Jesus with her tears, and 
wipe them dry with her long hair, and after that, 
anoint them with ointment and kiss his feet inces- 
santly. Jesus, according to the narrative, highly ap- 
plauds her conduct, and avows that “thercfore, her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven.” Such conduct 
on liis part is far above criticis, if he was either a 
person of the Divine Trinity, or a superhuman being, 
‘who existed before all worlds and all angels, being 
himself the beginning of the creation of God. I caa- 
mot donbt that the writer, called Luke, believed 
Jeaus to be superhuman, and therefore found no im- 
roprivty in the conduct bere imputed to him; but I 
Bo hot uderntand bow any ona wlio s him as 
a human being can fail to censure bim in the strong- 
est terins, if be believe this account, As I see special 
grounds for doubting it, (inasmuch as it looks like a 
Te-making of the story reported in Matt, xxvi. 6-13, 
which it exaggerates), 1 lay no stress upon it: but 
even in that other account there is a self-complacen- 
cy hardly commendable in a mere man. in, in 
Luke viii. 20, we read, "the woman fell down belore 
him.” She does not fall down in Matt. ix. 22; tliere- 
fore, here also the story may havo been "improved' 
by credulity. But it is needless to foliow this topic 
further. Suffice it to say, that though we do not 
know exactly how much to believe, though we have 
frequent reason to suspect exaggeration, yet the nar- 
rativea all consistently represent Jesus to have re- 
ecived complucently an unmanly and degrading sub- 
mission from his followers, such as no aptstle would 
have endured for a moment; and it is hard to believe 
that such reports could have gained currency, with 
no foundation a£ aH. 1f, therclore, we are to criticise 
Jesus on the belief that he was man, and not God, 
mor a superhuman spirit, we must admit, I think, 


that & real and dangerous temptation beset him in 
this matter, He was prone to take pleasure In ace- 
ing men and women profound in their obeisance, 
prostrate in mind and soul before his superior great- 
Dess ;-—for prostration of the body brings satisfaction 
to pride, only a3 it denotes prostration of soul, Itis 
difficult, with these narratives before us, to think 
that Jesus took to bimself that precept which Peter 
gives to the elders, that they be not lords over God's 
heritage, but be subject one to another, and clothed 
with humility, that they may be ensamples to tha 
flock. Indeed, unless we utterly throw away all the 
narratives, it is hardly too much to say, that this is 
the very opposite to the portrait of Jesus. If we will 
accept the theory that he was superhuman, we can 
justify hia irmeasurahle assumption of superiority; 

ut the fact remains, that in places, too many to re- 
ject, he puts himself forward as “lord over. God's 
heritage." 


Two classes of facts, presented in the narratives, 
must be carefully separated. The former is the gen- 
eral superiority asserted by Jesus for himself; the 
latter, is the special assumption of Messianic dignity. 
On the latter, there is notoriously an irreconcilable 
diversity of the fourth gospel from the rest, The 
writer of the fourth, unquestiouably scribing to 
Jesus preexistence with in some mystecous 
y, and sonship in a sense perfectly unique, repre- 
senta his Messiahship as notorious to John the Tap. 
tist, to Andrew and Philip, from the very beginning, 
says it was avowed by Nathanael (whoever thia wax), 
and preached by Jesus to Nicodemus and to the wo- 
man of Samaria. All this is in so flat contrajiction 
to the three firat gospels, that nothing historical can 
be made out of the account; and in trying to attain 
a true picture of Jesus, I necessarily set 
fourth gospel as a mischievous romance. Neverthe- 
less, the element which I call an assumption of gan- 
eral superiority, is us complete and persistent in the 
three first gospels as in the fourth, 

Keshub Chunder Sen entitles it “a sublime egot- 
ism” in Jesus, to say. "Come uno ma, and I will give 
Jon rest: take my yoke upon you, and learn of ma 
for I am meek and lowly in spiri." Yet if Luther, 
or John Knox, or Wesley had said it, we thould 
sdduce it in proof that he was eminently lacking in 
that very grace,—lowliness of spirit,—for which ho 
was commending himself. But is this the only 
egotism ascribed to him in Matthew? Nay, but in 
the celebrated beatitudes of the sermon on the Mount, 
which some esteem the choice flower and prime of 
the precepts of Jesus, he winds up with, “Blessed are 
ye when men shall speak evil against you falsely sor 
my sake.” He does not say “for righteousness’ siko,” 
if the narrative can be trusted, Tbe discourse con- 
tinues like itself to the end, for in the close he saya: 
“Many shall say to me in that day, Lord! Lord! 
bave we not prophesied in thy name, . . , , and then 
will I profess unto then, J never knew you: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” This i3, it may be 
said, a very energetic way of declaring, that no pro- 
tence of following in his train as a prophet could 
compensate for personal iniquity. As such we may 
accept it: but it remains clear, that be is claiming 
for himself position above the human; such as no 
beauty or truth of teaching could ever command, as 
rightful from men to a man, to the conscience of 
those reared in the schools of modern science: while 
of course, if he claimed to be higher than inan, the 
first reasonable necessity, and therefore his first duty, 
was to exhibit the proofs of supernatural knowledge 
and authority. Undoubtedly, the alternative lies 
open of disbelieving the Evéngellit, It may be ur- 
ged, that the text represents Jesus as also saying 
that in bis name they will claim to have cast out 
devils and done many wonderful works; but that 
this Is an exaggeration belonging to a later time, 

id Bo therefore may the pretentions be, with which 
ic iscoupled. Well; so be it; let us then look fur- 

er. 

According to Matt. ix. 6, Jesus claimed power to 
forgive sin; he brought on himself rebake for it, but 

roceeded to justify himself by working a miracle. 

hence did his disciples get the idea of his advanc- 
ing such extravagances, if really he did not go far- 
ther than his disciples James and Jolin? Presently 
after, he is represented as preaching that he is the 
bridegroom of the Church, in whose presence the 
disciples cannot mourn, and therefore ought no: to 
fast; but that when he is taken away, then they will 
fast. How very peculiar and strange n sentiment to 
invent for bim, if it was not ullered! Dous it not 
rather seem 10 have the stamp of individualism and 
truth, thoronghly as it is in harmony with tho tales 
x his. rejoicing to sec men and women kneel before 

im? 

Next whon Jesus acnds out twelve disciples to say, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” he is represent- 
ed to assert, that it shall bo more tolerable for Bo- 
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dom and Gomorrhs in the day of t than 
for the house or city which bas not received his mes- 
senger. Surely, if any one were now to knock at 
our house door with auch a formula of words, and on 
the strength of it expect to be accepted with the hon- 
or» of a prophet, only the weak-minded would give 
him a pleasint reception. Yet no ground whatever 
appears for believing that there was anything to 
accredit such messengers thea, pny more than now: 
certainly nothing more appears in the narrative, 
which quite consistently everywhere holds that 
Jesus regarded the non-reception of Ais messengers as 
a supereminent guilt, merely because it was he who 
sent them. 

When it is added, "ye shall be bated of all men for 
my name's sake,” we are perhaps justified in esteem- 
ing that prediction as an aller-invention of popular 
credulity. But in the same discourse (Matt. x. 28) 
we alight for the first time on the remarkable phrase, 
“The Bon of Man,” afterwards indisputably applied 
by Jesus to himself. "Ye shall not have gone over 
the cities of Israel, till the Bon of Man be come." 
No one but Jesus himself ever calls bim the Bon of 
m. Whatever he then meant, the book puts into 
his mouth yet more of sublime egotism. “Whoso- 
ever shull confess me before men,” (saya he), “him 
will 1 confess before my Father which is in heaven: 
Dut whosoever shall deny me before men, him wi T 
alao deny before my Father which is in heaven. He 
that loseth his life for my saka shall find it. He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that recelveth me, 
receiveth Him that sent me," Certainly, when we 
begin to pare down these utterances, and try to re- 
duce them to something that would not be highly 
offensive in James or Paul, we seem in danger of 
cutting away so much that is characteristic, as to im- 
pair all confidence in what remains. But unless we 
‘are bound to reject the pervading color of the narra- 
tive, I feel it not too mucli to say, thatin a mere man 
the self-exaltation approuches to impiety. What can 
{t concern any of us, that his man should “de- 
my bim" before our common Fathert How sudden- 
ly would the honor which we felt for & preacher be 
turned to grief and disappointment, or even indigna- 
tion, if we heard him to say, “Blessed is he, whoever 
shall not be offended in me/" He would fall in our 
esteem from the highest pinnacle to a very low place, 
nor could any pretence of "sublime egotism” save 

im. 


Tn the same chapter in which the last words occur 
‘Matt. xi.) the Evangelist goes on into language not 
issimilar to that of the fourth gospel. “All things 

are delivered unto me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth the Bon but the Father: neither knoweth 
any mau the Father save the Bon, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal bum." When it is consid- 
ercd that, although the nucleus of this gospel proba- 
bly existed before the firet century ended, we 
Dave absolutely no guarantee that the text was final- 
ly settled, as we now have it, much before the lime 
of Irenæus, toward the close of the aecond century; 
no one has a right to be very confident that this pas- 
sage, so strongly smacking of the doctrines which 
won ascendancy in that century, was not in:roduced 
at a later time. Perhaps the more reasonable course 
here, ia to strike out verse 27 (about the Son and the 
Father) as foisted upon Jesus by a later generation, 
"What then shall be said of the words which follow, 
already quoted, "Come unto me, take my yoks on you, 
and [will give you rest?” I can accept them, it he 
is God, or a pre-existing Mighty Spirit, I cannot ac- 
cept them if he was only man: I then do not entitle 
them sublime at all, but something else. 

Sometbing or other to the same effect is for ever 
cropping up in this narrative of Matthew, which I 
purposely take as giving a more human representa- 
tion of Jesus than Luke or John. He is presently re- 
ported to say (Malt. xii, 6), “In this place is one 

reater than the temple. . «the Bon of Man is 
Fora even of the Sabbath ^" Unless his words 
bave been iiie distorted, he intended to as- 
sert that he was Aimaelf the Son of Man spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet, that he was personally greater 
than the temple, and was Lord even of the Babbath- 
day. Will any one say, that Jesus merely claimed 
the right possessed by every man to interpret the law 
of the Sabbath by the dictates of good sense, and that 
he regarded every pious man as greater than a temple 
built of stone; and that the egotistic form of his ut- 
terance was an accident? In that case it certain; 
was a highly unfortunate accident, and we may add, 
an accident often repeated, which generated in his 
disciples a veneration for him too great for humanity. 
But accident so systematic is surely no accident at all. 
Tf a good man who makes no pretentions is worship- 
ped as a god after his death, he is guiltless: but if a 
‘MAK be worshipped as a god, who has made enor- 
mous personal pretentions,—and if a decisive weight 
in the argument for worshipping him is, that he has 
Jeft us no choice between worship and reprobation, 
can one who regards the superhuman claims untena- 
ble doubt that self-exaltation and monstrous vanity 
was a deplorable foible in the prophet? I find only 
two ways of avoiding the disagreeable inference: (1), 

= by the theory of Paul, or some higher theory 
Dy so rejecting all our accounts of his docirine an 
miracles alike ns ipinten, that nothing ia left 
us to trust at all, nothing on which a faithful picture 
of Jesus can be' founded. 

From beginning to end the narrativo has but one 
color as regards the self-exaltation of Jesus. Matt. 
Xi. “Behold! a greater than Solomon is here." 
Hatt. xiii, "Many prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see the things which x see, und hear the 
things which ye hear. Blessed are your eyes, for 
they see; and your ears, for they hear" And what 

" waa this so precious instruction? The Parable of the 


Bower! Surely no sober-minded person can esteem 
this so bighly above all the teaching of Hebrew 


sages. 
But I to a new topic in the sixteenth 
of Matthew the rmi Jesus, when he i elei 


for a sign from heaven. He replies by calling the 
persons wh asked bim Aypeenies, when evidently, 
according to the notione of that age and nation, It 
was a most resonable and proper request. In fit, 
the narratives elsewhere represent him as giving 
them miraculous signs, which are signs from heaven, 
in abundance; insomuch that, if he had been repre- 
sented aa here appealing to these signs, and alleging 


that these very pereons bed already witnessed them 
plentifully, his imputation of hypoerisy might have 
seemed nalural. But that is not his line of argument. 
He says: “A generation seek- 


soicked and 

eth after a sign," as though the desire itself were 
wickedness, "and there shall no sign be given unto it, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas" And he left 
‘them and departed. Buch words refuse s sign not to 
the individual only, but to the generation. Are we 
then.to believe that he consistently repudiated all pre- 
tence of working miracle? That he esteemed the de- 
sire of seeing a miracle wrought in confirmation of 
his pre-eminent claims, to be such a fatuous abeurdi- 
ty, that be bad a right to heap contumelious epithets 
on the head of any one who asked for it? in favor 
of this opinion, appeal may be made to the epistles of 
Paul, who does not betray any knowledge whatever 
that Jesus had wrought miracles. Let us tentatively 
adopt this view. Then, first, what a heap of gross 
misrepresenlation is put before us in all four narra- 
tives if Jesus not only never affected to work mira- 
cles, but even vehemently flouted the idea itself and 
rebuked those who desired it. Next, it will follow 
that no justification of his bigh pretentions was even 
attested by him, and therefore no denunciation of 
men for neglect of him was reasonable. It follows 
that those resolved sg bim must cut out all his 
denunciations likewise. ‘ho will write for us an 
expurgated gospel, to let us know what was the true 
Jesus? Who will convince us, that a history thus 

rbled can ever be truly recovered, or deserves our 

tent study ? 

In the same chapter of Matthew (the sixteenth) the 
momentous question is proposed to his disciples, 
“Whom say ye that lam?" According to the narra- 
tive, he first gave them the hint what to reply, by & 
leading question, “Whom do men say that P the Bon 
of Mon, am ^ but perhaps that is only a stupid exag- 
geration of the narrator, who did not see what it 
would ead Let us then drop this portion of the 
words. He feele his way cautiously with the disci- 
ples, and sounds them. Simon Peter replies, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Bon of the Living God." Again I 
ask, I8 this narrative grossly and delusively false? or 
may we trust a vague outline? According to it, Jesus 
is lifted by the reply into a most exalted state: "Bless- 
ed art thou, Simon, eon of Jonas,” says he, “for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which i T will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaten, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
.... &c" After this outburst, what is tt that we 
read as a consequence? “Then charged he bis disci- 

les that they should tell no man that be was Jesus the 

rist.” 

It seems utterly irrational and unworthy alike of 
the most High God and of his specially anointed 
Prophet (if one speciul Prophet was indeed so prom- 
ised), that Messiah should come into his nation,— 
shouid expect subjection of mind from all around,— 
should haugbtily evade, instead of enlightening, those 
who mildly inquired into his claims to authority ; 
finally, should sedulously preserve his incognito, aud 
forbid his disciples to tell that he was Messiah. Men 
may be either convinced or commanded. To con- 
viuce them you must kindly and candidly answer 
their difficulties, and allow them to argue against 
yous you must meet their questions as plainly and 

ionesily as possible, not browbeat or threaten the 
interrogators, nor marvel over their unbelief and et: 
pidity. You must descend in the argument on to & 
perfect level with the man whom you desire to con- 
vince, and entirely lay aside all aira of authority, even 
if you bave authority. That is one course of pro- 
ceeding; but it is the very opposite of that imputed 
to Jesus. But if men are to be commended, if submis- 
zion is to be required of them, you must muke some 
display of power. In that case you seek to con- 
vince them, not that a precept is wise, or a dcctrine 
is true, but that you, its enunciator, have a special 
right of dictation, drawing after it in the hearer a 
apecial duty of submission, Of course, those with 
whom the idea of miracles is inadmissible do not ask 
for signs from heaven; not the lesa must they justily 
the countrymen of Jesus in requiring from him some 
credentials, when he claimed submission and used a 
dictatorial tone. If the nation believed miracles to 
be the marks of Messiah, and was in error, it belong- 
ed to Messiah to unteach them the error, and, as one 
aware of their folly, to take precautions lest miracles 
be imputed to him. Surely it was quite unjustifiable 
to require submission from Priests and Pharisees, yet 
exhibit to them no credentials whatever of the mighty 
function with which be was invested. If words 
dropping from the mouth of Messiah were divine 
conimands, which it was impious to dispute, nothing 
could supersede the public annunciation of his office, 
and the display of his credentials, whatever they 
might be. No evasions are here endurable, on the 
ground of the political danger to be incurred, or the 
propriety of giving insufficient proof in order to try 
people's “faith.” To say thst political danger for- 
bade, is to say that God sent Messiah insufficiently 
prepared for his work, and afraid to assume His func- 


tions publely. As to trying "faith" by insufficient 
pef ‘nothing can be lesa ful or more pernicious. 
the proof adduced be of ti Fight imd ead appen 
priate, it cannot be excessive, but may be d ive; 
and if defective, it is a cruel trap, as if designed to 
lead honesty astray. The only plausibility in this 
notion rises from confusion of truths which we ought 
to see by light from within, with truths which can 
only le established from without. No man can 
know by bis inward faculties that a Messiah is prom- 
ised from heaven, nor what will be the external 
marks of Messiuh. False Messiahs had already come. 
To accept lightly any one as Messiah was the height 

of imprudence, and certainly could not be commen 
edas pious. Under such circumstances, to dissem- 
ble Messiah+hip, and work upon susceptible minds 
by giving them evidence necessarily im was 
conduct rather to be imputed to a devil, than to & 
prophet from God, if done with serlousintent. Those 
who defend it plead that the evidence was moral, and 
did not need external proof. If so, on the one hand 
full freedom of investigation was needed, not authori- 
ty and browbcating; on the other. this alleges ex- 
ternal proof to be worse than superfluous,—to be in 
fact misleading: so that to plead for its “insuffielen- 
cy" as a needful trial of faith is a gross error. If ex- 
ternal evidence was wholly Inappropriate, the pro- 
ducing of that which you concede to be insufficient 
does but tend to confuse and lead the simple- 
jed, and cause unbelief in the strong-headed. 


But if external evidence is admirable and appropriate 
at ali for a rest u 
quantity and quality su! 
sonable snd tirm. Ye 


n, then it ought to be in 
icient to make the faith rea- 


ìl; that is, a teacher to whom we 
ithont conviction; then it was righ 
to claim that Messiah would convince by argument 
and reply to questions; would invite question or op- 
position, not dictate and threaten; then we have to 
sweep away the greater Um of the four Gospels aa a. 
false representation of Messiah, Whatever else mar 

and 


have been true, one thing is certainly false—that 
sent a epecial messenger to tesch authoriatitely, 

that the messenger thus sent forbade his disciples to 
publish his character and claims. 

From narratives so disfigured by false representa- 
tion, ss every one is obliged to confess them who 
does not believe the miracles, and seeks to defend 

esua by remouiding the accounts of him; how can 
any one be blamed for despairing to arrive at accur- 
ate and sound knowledge concerning his character 


yet easily admitting explanation if we reason shout 
Jesus as we do about every other public teacher or 


reformer. The details of doctrine are often untruat- 
worthy, but the current, the broad tendencies, the 
style and tone of the teacher, seem to have made too 
strong an impression to be lost, though round them 
has been gathered a plentiful accretion of mistake and 
fable. In outline we must say that the first peculiari- 
ty of the preacher was, that he did not comment up- 
on the law and propheta, but spoke dictatorially, 
dogmatically, as with authorily—a thing quite right 
and proper, while only moral iruth is taught, which 
makes appeal to the conscience of the hearer. But 
the Jews,accustomed like tbe modern English to noth. 
ing but comment and deduction from a sacred book, 
were npt to inquire of Jesus by what right he spoke 
so confidently, and paid so little deference to the 
learned. On one occasion he is snid to have given a 
very fair reply, to the effect that they had listened to 
the presching of John the Baptist, without askin, 
his authority. “If Jchn might preach to you dogmati- 
cally, why may not 1?" was the substance of that ar- 
gument. But it is clear tbat numbers of honest, sin- 
cere Jews, impressed by the moral weight in these 
preachings, had begun to inquire whether this waa 
not a renewal of divine prophery, whether divine 
prophets must not have some recognizable note of 
their mission, other than the influence of their doc- 
trine on the human conscience; whether, in fine, 
Jesus might not be the expected Messiah. This was 
a very anxious question, especially since delusive 
Messiabe bad appeared; but it was a question that 
Jews were sure to make, and the three narratives 
before us, defective as they are, persuade me that it 
was made, both in private talk, and in direct interro- 
gation to Jesus, 

Now if we accept to the full the traditional Jewish 
belief of what Messiah was to be (which falls short 
of rhe dignity ascribed to hiin by Christiane) t ie in- 
credible that after commencing his public functions 
he should remain ignorant of his being Messiah, or 
need confirmation from his disciples or from others. 
But if Jesus bad little trust in learned Rabbis or tra- 
ditional doctrine, he may have had a very vague and 
imperfect belief ns to what Messiah was to be; and 
the idea that he himself was Messiah may not have 
at all occurred to him, until after he had experienced. 
the zeal of the multitude,and was aware that a rumor 
was gone abroad among the people, that “a great 
prophet was arisen,” and that sume said that he was 
the Messiah. Can any one study his character as that 
of & man, subject to all human limitations, and not 
see, that the question, “Am I then possibly the Mea- 
siah y" if at all entertained, instantly became one of 
extreme interest and anxiety to Jesus himself? In- 
deed from the day that it fixed itself upon him for 
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oes 


‘ta slop "prer, ly he tho n only. 
loge i plicity. Previously he thought only, 
doctrine is true morality? What are the cry- 

sins of the day? But now his own personality, 

‘his own possible dignity. became matters of Inquiry; 
and the inquiry was a Biblical one. He was brought 
hereby on to the ares of the learned commentator, 
who studies ancient books to find out what bus been 
ised and predicted about a Messiah. An un- 

med carpenter, however strong and clear-minded 
while dealing with a purely moral question, was lia- 
‘ble to lose all his superiority and hurtfully en- 
tangled when entering into literary interpretation. 
‘Wholly to get rid of traditional notions was impossi- 
dle, yet enough of distrust would remain, to embar- 
rasa fixed belief and produce vacillation. Nothing is, 
then, more natural than that tbe teacher should de- 
aire to know what was the general opinion concern- 
Ang him, should be pleased when it confirmed bis 
rising hopes, should be elated when Simon Peter de- 
clar:d him to be Messiab, and should bless his faith, 
even if not with the extravagance of giving him the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; finilly, should be 
displeased with himself and frightened at his own 


elation, and, in order to repair his error, should 
charge his disciples to tell no one that he was Mes- 
siah; not that he desired to keep the nation in ignor- 
ance, but because he was himself conscious of uncer- 
tainty. After this hia conduct could not be straight- 
forward and simple. 


Buch is the only reasonable interpretation which I 


forth, the dogmatism which bad been a mere form of 
teaching. and bad involved arrogance on ly in appear- 
ance, changed into definite and systematic personal 
assumption. It is not likely that he began it so car- 
ly, or ever carried it so far, as even the narrative of 
"Matthew pretends; for as a caricaturist exaggerates 
every peculiarity of & face, making its prominence 
more prominent, so does tradition deal with the pop- 
ular hero. I pretend not to know how much is ex- 
actly true; but it comes before me as a certain fact, 
‘that the true temptation of Jesus was the whisper 
made to him, “Are not you possibly the Messiah T" and 
by it the legendary devil overcame him. That whis. 
per has cost to Europe an infinite waste of mind and 
toil, no end of religious wars, cruelties, injustices, 
‘anathemas, controversies, without bringing any sure 
advance of religious truth to mankind. How much 
more convulsion of hearts and entanglement of intel- 
lects, how much of violent political upturnings are 
inevitable, before European nations can now become 
able to | that to think freely is a duty, and that 
religion is epiritual and rational, not magical and 
supernatural? 
— ——————— 


THE MEETING OF GERMAN PHYSICIANS 
AND NATURALISTS 1N INNSBRUCK. 


[From "Nature," Nov. 4, 1869.) 

From the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember last the little town of Innsbruck wore an air 
of unwonted bustle and excitement. Ita population, 
already auymented by the usual throng of Summer 
tourists, was swelled by, the advent of somewhere 
about eight hundred additional visitors—professors, 
doctors, directors, men of all science. often with their 
wives and daughters, who had come from all parts of 
Germany to attend the forty-third Meeting of the 
German Naturalists and Physicia These meet 
ings resemble those of our own British Associution, 
though they differ in several very characteristic re- 
specta. One of the first contrasts to strike an Eng- 
Nehman ia the entire absence of private hospitality. 
Everybody, so far as I can learn, is in private lodyings 
or in a hotel; and there are no such things as din- 
ner-parties, Although our own customs in these re- 

la are certainly very pleasant, there can be no 
doubt that the German fashion leaves the visitors 
more freedom, and allows them much more eppurtu 
nity of seeing and talking with the Iriends they most 
wish tomect. With us it is no easy matter Lo get to- 
gether a party of chemists, or geologista, or physivlo- 
gists, to bold a social gutboring after the labors are 
over. Weare all either staying with friends, or in- 
vited to dinner, or engaged in some way. Butat the 
German meetings such social reunions are one of the 
distinguishing features. One o'clock in the day brings 
with it the necessity for dining, and numerous din 
mer parties are improvised there and then; friends of 
like tastes, who have not mat perhaps for a year be- 
fore, adjourn to a restauration or kaffze-haus, and 
while eating the meal have a pleasant opportunity of 
comparing notes, and discussing questions which 
have in the interval arisen. 

Another feature of contrast is in the length of time 
devoted to the sitting of the sections. At the Brit- 
lah Association the sections open their siltings at 
eleven in the forenoon; and the work goes on atead- 

all day without intermission till four or tive 
o'clock in the afternoon. But, io Germany, the sit- 
tings commence as carly as eight A. M., and are fre- 
quently over by ten or eleven o'clock, leaving the 
rest of the day for some short alter dinner excursion, 
orfor general miscellaneous intercourse among the 
members. In fact, the German meetings are design- 
ed lesa for the purpose of bringing torward new sci- 
entific work, than with the view of affording to men 
of science opportunities of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with each other, and of discussing the value 
and bearing of recent contributions to knowledge. 
Hence, the papers which are brought before the aec- 


t 

lona contain, to a large extent, outlines, summaries 
or notices of recent researches, snd exhibitions of 
books, mape, memoirs, specimens, experimerts, &c., 
which have recently attracted notice. 

In our British Association gathenngs, there ie 
probably more hard work than in those of our Ger- 
man brethren, ana I dare say the: much oppor- 
tunity for sociality as suite our national temperainent. 
For our Association is meant not merely to promote 
a friendly intercourse among scientific men, but to 
be a kind of propagandist fur the advancement of sci- 
ence through the general community, So we make a 
compromise between sober, serious, hard work for 
science on the one hand, and unrestrained festivities 
onthe other. The German meetings keep less prom- 
inently before them the scientific culture of the world 
outside, and aim rather at the strengthening of the 
hands of the individual worker. 

From the papers read at the different sections; 
from the discussions which they elicited; and s 
more perhaps from the public addresses on subjects 
of general interest given to the whole assembled 
meeting, one could gather some suggestive traits of 
the present current of thought in at least one great 
section of tbe cultivated society of Germany. What 
specially struck me was the universal eway which 
the writings of Darwin now exercise over the Ger- 
man mind. You see it on every side, in private 
conversation, in printed papers, in all tbe many sec- 
tions into which such a meeting as tbatat Innsbruck 
divides. Darwin’s name is often mentioned, and al 
ways with the profoundest veneration. But even 
where no allusion is specially made to him, nay, even. 
more markedly, where such allusion is absent, we 
see how thoroughly his doctrines have fermented 
the scientitie mind, even in those departments of 
knowledge which might seem at first sight to be fur- 
thest from natural history.“ You are still discussing 
in England," said a German friend to “whether 
or not the theory of Darwin can be true. We have 
got s Jong way beyond that here. His theory is now 
our common starting-point.” And so,as far as my 
experience went, I found it, 

But it is not merely in scientific circles that the in- 
fluence of Darwin is felt and acknowledged. Ido 
not think it is generally known in England, that 
three years ago, when, after the disastrous war with 
Prussia, the Austrian Parliament had assembled to 
delibemte on the reconsolidation of the empire, a 
diatinguished member of the Upper Chamber, Pro- 
fessor Hokitansky, began s great speech with this 
sentence —"The question we have first to consider 
is, is Charles Darwin right or no?” Such a query 
would no doubt raise a smile in our eminently un- 
apeculative houses of legislation. But surely never 
was higher compliment paid to a naturalist. 
A. great empire lay in its direst hour of distress, and 
the form aad method of its reconstruclion was pro- 
posed to be decided by the truth or error of the the- 
ory of Darwin. “The two men,” said one able phy- 
sician of Vienna to me (himself, by the way, a North 
Gorman), “who have most materially influenced Ger- 
man thought in this country are two Englishmen— 
George Combe and Charles Darwin.” 

There was another aspect of the tone of thought at 
Innsbruck, which could not but powerfully impress 
A Briton. Although we were assembled in the most 
ultra Catholic province of Catholic Austria, there was 
unbridled freedom of expression on every subject. 

In an address on recent scientific progress, Helm- 
holtz thus expressed himaelf—"After centuries of 
stagnation physiology and medicine have entered up- 
on a blooming development, and we imay be proud 
that'Germany has been especially the theatre of this 
progres-—a distinction for which she is indebted to 
the fact that among us, more than elsewhere, there 
hina prevailed a fearlessness as to the consequences of 
the wholly known ‘Truth. There are also distin- 
guished investigators in England and in France, who 
share in the fuil energy of the developments of the 
sciences, but they musi b w before the prejudices of 
society, and of the church, and if they speak out 
openly, can do so only to the injary of their social 
influence. Germany has advanced more boldly. 
She has held the belief, which -has never yet been be- 
lied, that the full Truth carried with it the cure for 
any injury or losa which may bere and there result 
from partial knowledge. For this superiority she 
stands indebted to the stern and disinterested enthu- 
siasm which, regardless alike of external advantages 
and of the opinions of society, bus guided and anima- 
ted her scientific men." 

This liberty of expression, however, seemed some- 
times apt to wear not a little of the aspect of a mere 
wanton defiance of the popular creed. Yet it was al- 
ways received with applause. 

n an address on the recent progress of anthropology, 
Kari Vogt gave utterance to what in our country 
would be deemed profanity, such as no man, not even 
the most free tbinking, would venture publicly to ex- 
press. Yet it was received, first with a burst of as- 
tonishment at its novelty and audacity, and then with. 
cries of approval and much cheering.’ I listened for 
&óme voice of dissent, but could hear none. When 
the address, which was certainly very eloquent, came 
to an end, there arose auch a thunder of applause as 
one never hears save after some favorite singer has 
just sung some well-known air. It wasa true and 
hearty encore. Aguin and again the bravos were re- 
newed, and not until some little time had elapsed 
could the next business of the meeting be taken up. 
Not far from where I was standing, sat a Franciscan 
monk’ his tonsured head and pendant cowl being 
conspicuous among the black garments of tbe azeans. 
He had come, I dure say, out of curiosity to hear what 
the naturalists bad to say on a question that interest- 
ed him. The language he could not but shock 


him, and the vociferation with which it was received 
must have furnished material for talk and reflection 
in the monastery. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 

——"l am very much troubled that I have not re 
ceived the last two numbers of THE Inprx. As I 
h t you might per- 
nd so I write 10 you in 


it, for I do not find anything else that meets m; 
views so well, and I am actually starving for it. 
live two miles from the post-office, and every time any 
one goes, T tell them to ask for my Inpex. I do not 
Tike fo trouble you, but am afmid to wait longer, 
thinking that you may be sending my papers to my 
old address." 


——''We have been taking Tae Inpex since lt 
first started, and think we cannot do without it. We 
should be glad to take a share, at least, in the $50,- 
000; but not feeling able to do av, we can only hope 
that there are enough among the friends of rel 
freedom who are able, so that the enterprise may 
not prove a failure. Ibad rather all our other paper 
should stop Many of the pieces are worth the 
year's subscription. I could not be induced to cx- 
change the calm trust I bave in God's lave and good- 
ness for all the warmth of the Christian religion, and 
ita full assurance of immortality.” 


——“We find Tue Inpex an essential in our*plan of 
salvation, which is summed up in the following form- 
ula—Knowledge of and obedience to thetruth. Tim 
Inpex is faithful in the giving of the first; the appli- 
cation depends om ourselves, As you are aware, L 
am a Spiritualist; but as your position is such an 
honest one, and also essential to us against & 
too credulous acceptance of some beliefs that are very 
questionable, as well as an attack on tho enemy in 
one of hiu most strongly entrenched positions, we 
bid you God-speed in the conflict for truth, impartial 
Justice, and freedom.” 


—"The dignified character of your precious little 
peper and the fairness with which the subjects (both 
for and against Free Religion) are treated, has been 
pleasure to us and the few liberal families in 
this place. We generally meet on Sunday afternoons 
at one or the other's house, and read something from 
your paper and other liberal productions. We all 
wish your society success, and every chance of in- 
creasing its circulation will be cheerfully attended 
to. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst InDrsnpent Soousty.—The regular meetings of 
this Society will be beld for the present op Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock, In Waimwimos Haut, No. 110, Summit 
Street. "The public are cordially Invited to attond, 
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THE INDEZ. 


Poetry, 


OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


BY BIR JOHN DAVIES. 


M then all sonia, both good and bad, do teach, 
With general volce, that soula can never die; 

“Tie not man'a flattering gloss, but Nature's speech, 
Which, like God's oracle, can never lio, 


Bat how can that be false, which every tongue 
Of overy mortal man affirms fur true? 

Which truth has in al! ages siood so atrong, 
‘That, loadatone-like, al! hearts It ever drow. 


Por not the Christian or the Jew alone, 

‘The Persian or the Tark, acknowledge tbis; 
This myslery to the wild Indian known, 

And to the Cannibal and Tartar le. 
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MUNITARIANISM.n 


Among the “ communications" in our 
present issue will be found an article with 
the above caption which complains. of a state- 
ment we made some weeks ago that we had 
“little respect for Unitarianism left.” For 
reasons unnecessary to explain we have been 
unable to reply to this article before; but we 
will do so now. 

We did not say we had little respect left 
for Unitarians, but for Unitarianism. Our 
correspondent would have understood our 
meaning, doubtless, if this distinction had 
not been overlooked. For Unitarians them- 
selves we entertain exactly as much respect 
as we think them individually entitled to by 
their characters and lives; and we are glad 
to say that we know no Christian sect that 
stands higherin point of average moral ex- 
cellence. With so many warm personal 
friends among them, it would be ungrateful, 
ungracious, and untrue to hint the contrary. 


But Unitarianism, regarded as a phase of 
Christianity, is false to the great Christian 
principle of Authority, since it professes to 
believe in Reason; while, regarded as a 
phase of Rationalism, it is false to the great 
rationalistic principle of freedom of thought, 
since it professes to believe in the authority 
of the * Lord Jesus." We judge itby what 
it says collectively, and pay no heed at all to 


what this or that private Unitarian says of 
it. All the Unitarian Conferences, National 
or Local, assert at the same time their de- 
votion to Freedom and to Christianity, and 
thus present the humiliating spectacle of a 
divided allegiance. They bow humbly to 
the great Christian Church, erying—* Yes, 
we acknowledge your Master, Christ!” and 
they bow with equal humility to the spirit of 
the age, erying—'* Yes, we acknowledge 
your Master, Reason!” This is the actual po- 
sition of the Unitarian denomination; and 
there is not a clear intellect in the world that 
can look upon it with respect. 


We know there are many young Unitari- 
an ministers who will vehemently protest 
that Unitarianism is purely rationalistie, be- 
cause they are so. It avails nothing. They 
allow themselves to be used as servants by a 
sect that refuses to be purely rationalistic, 
re-affirming its submission to “the Lord Je- 
sus Christ” on every possible occasion. It 
is sad enough to ecc brave and earnest young 
men cheuting themselves with the delusion 
that they can make Unitarianism free and 
rationalistic. Whoever hitches his little 
tow-boat to the Great Eastern will go the 
Great Eastern’s way. He will never make 
the Great Eastern go his way. We never 
had such a conceit of our own influence as 
tofancy that When the National Unitarian 
Conference declared for the * Lord Jesus,” 
we left it; and when the whole denomina- 
tion declared for the National Conference, 
we left the denomination too. If our little 
wherry goes down in mid-ocean, so be it. 
Our boat is at least our own; and if wreck 
on the open sea is to be the price of freedom, 
itis not too much to pay. We have better 
business than being dragged in the Great 
Eastern's wake. 

We do not doubt that ''Unitarians have 
an important work to do.” Every person 
has. We regard our own work as import- 
ant also. Part of it is to point out the inhe- 
rent weakness of the Unitarian position, and 
that of every other position which contra- 
dicts freedom. The chains that bind the 
human mind seem to usthe worst evil that 
can afflict it; and whether they are of iron 
or gold—whether they cut into the naked 
flesh, as with the Catholics, or whether they 
are padded with wool, as with the Unitari- 
ans,—is n point of small consequence. The 
latter recognize a limit to their freedom of 
thought in the sayings of Jesus; they accept 
these as the absolute, revealed truth of God; 
and, a8 a necessary consequence, they dare 
not think beyond them. What mutters it if 
the Unitarians are freer than the Evangeli- 
eal sects? They still have their creed in the 
“Lordship” of Jesus over the human mind 
—a creed which the utmost efforts of the 
Unitarian “radicals” have only riveted 
tighter on the denomination's neck. Itis 
the work of thorough liberals (and we deem 
it one of vast importance) to protest against 
erceds and mental fetters of every kind; and 
we cannot suppress this protest because per- 
sonal friends hug their fetters to their hearts. 
The issue between Christianity aud Freedom 
is distinctly made. Ou one side or the other 
must every one tuke his staud, or else in- 
volve himself in contradiction. 

If it is doubted whether onr allegation is 
true that Unitarianism is incompatible with 
perfect freedom, the subjoined document 
will be pertinent evidence in the case. It 
will show that we speak from experience. A 


majority of the Unitarian society in Dover, 
N. H., notwithstanding we had avowedly 
stepped “outside of Christianity,” desired 
still to retain us as their minister; and on 
their promise to form an Independent Soci- 
ety we gladly consented. The minority of 
the Unitarian Society, with the sympathy 
and active aid of the Boston Unitarian lead- 
ers, applied to the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire for an injunction forbidding us 
to hold services in the Society’s church. The 
case attracted no little attention. The Court 
at last granted the following injunction:— 
Srrarrorp sa. SUPREME JUDICIAL Court, 
December Law Term, 1888, i 
Bam'I Hale et als. es. Charles E. Everett et als, 

Upon bearing the parties and their proofs, 

At is Ordered — 

"That the prayer of said Bill be granted with coate 
taxed at one buncred and fifty-three dollars sixty-one 
cents: 

And that ssid Jasper H. York, George L. Folsom 
and Carl H. Horsch, wardens of said First Unitarian 
Society of Christians in Dover, and all other wardens 
and members of said Society, be jointly and severally 
strictly enjoined and forbidden to hire, employ, al- 
low, suffer, or permit said Francis E. Abbot, or any 
other person, to preach and inculcate in the meeting- 
house of said Society doctrines subversive of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, as generally 
received and holden by the denomination of Christ- 
ians known as Unitarians: 

Or to employ, suffer or permit to preach in said 
meeting-house any person who rejecta Christianity 
altogether, or who teaches that, as a system of relig- 
ion, Christianity is partly true and partly false: 

Or who preaches and inculcates s disbelief in the 
doctrine of the Lordship and Messiahship of Jesus 
Christ, as taught by him in the New Testament 
Beriptures : 

Ora disbelief in Jesus Christ as the great Head of 
the Church, or of bis Divine Mission and Authority 
as a religious teacher, as thus taught by him: 

Or who preaches and inculentes a denial of the 
doctrine that the Scriptures of the Old and New Test- 
ament do contain a Divine Revelation, given by In- 
spiration of God, snd containing a aufficient and per- 
fect rule of faith and practice: 

And that said Francis E. Abbot, and all and every 
other person or persons, bo forever strictly enjoined 
and forbidden to occupy said meeting-house of sald 
socicty, for the purpose of preaching and inculcating 
said disbeliefs, denials, and doctrines, herein before 
specially prohibited to be taught therein, and every 
and all otber doctrine or doctrines subversive of the 
fundamental principles of Christinnity, as generally 
received and holden by the denomination of Christ- 
ians known as Unitarians. 

Tra Pertev, Chief Justice. 

A true copy of the original decree of Court on file 
in this office. 

Attest: Danrev HALL, Clerk. 


Of the two Unitarian papers, the Christian 
Register printed a record of the case without 
comment of any sort; while the ZLiberal 
Christian, at that time edited by Rev. W. 
T. Clarke, distinctly approved the action of 
the Court. Not a word of protest was ever 
publicly uttered, so faras we know, by any 
Unitarian minister, prominent or otherwise. 
On the contrary, the whole denomination 
seemed to acquiesce in the deeree as just and 
right. Yet this decree is as bigoted and il- 
liberal, as flagranta violation of the rights 
of free thought and free speech, as any that 
can be produced. 

We felt, and feel, no ill-will against any 
one on account of this decree. But what 
wonder that we have “little respect left for 
Unitarianism ?” 


Mr. Pillsbury’s tracts on “The Sunday 
Question” have been all sold; but a new 
edition will speedily be issued. All orders 
Sor this tract not yet filled will be filled as 
soon as possible. 


THA INDEX. 
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At the last annual meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association it was understood that 
the plan, successfully inaugurated last year, 
of holding public conventions under the 
auspices of the Association in different parts 
of the country, would be continued. The 
Executive Committee have accordingly ar- 
ranged for two Conventions to be held as 
follows: 

At Detroit, Michigan, beginning Thurs- 
day evening, December 7th, and continuing 
through Friday, the 8th. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., beginning Monday 
evening, December 11th, and continuing 
through Tuesday, the 12th. 

"These Conventions will be attended by 

the President and the Secretary of the Asao- 
ciation, and by other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and distinguished friends of 
the Free Religious movement. Interesting 
topics, including some of the most vital 
questions of the day bearing on the relations 
of Religion to Free Thought, will be pre- 
sented for discussion. Local friends are 
making earnest and hospitable preparations 
for the meetings. It is hoped and expected 
that attendance will not be merely local, but 
that people will be drawn to the conventions 
from the towns in the vicinity. Let the 
friends of free inquiry and of rational, an- 
sectarian, and practical religion, be on the 
alert and gather in large numbers to take 
counsel together and to encourage and stim- 
ulate each other to more faithful endeavors 
in the cause of religious emancipation and 
progress. Let honest opponents also come 
to convince or be convinced. The hour is 
ripe for free and fvir discussion of theae 
greatest themes of thought and life. 

Further particulars as to subjects and 
speakers will be given iu the daily papers of 
Detroit and Syracuse previous to the con- 
ventions, 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary F. R. A. 
— eoe 
THE RIVAL FAITAS. 


In a London book-store I found myself 
standing at a counter on which lay several 
of the recently published works on the Bud- 
dhist religion. There were Alabaster’s 
“Wheel of the Law,” containing his inter- 
esting little book, “The Modern Buddhist;” 
Samuel Beal’s “Catena of Buddhist Serip- 
tures from the Chinese;” *Buddhagosha's 
Parabies,” with Max Mueller’s translation of 
the “Dhammapadam” as an introduction; 
the “Pand-namah,” or “Book of Counsels,” 
and other specimens of the literature that is 
now interesting the modern religious world. 
The bookseller, an intelligent man well ac- 
quainted with his wares, in reply to my re- 
mark on the revival of interest in the ancient 
faith, said—Yes, it is remarkable what a 
stir it makes. It seems as if Buddhism was 
to be the religion of the future, if the future 
is to have a religion.” The remark set me 
thinking on the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of such acondition of things. The train 


of thought was much too long and too com- 
plicated to be reported here, and the readers 
of Tax Inpex would certainly decline to fol- 
low it. But one or two suggestions may not 
be out of place even here, ` 


It is plain that there would be no advan- 
tage in substituting one corrupted and de- 
caying faith for another corrupted and de- 
caying faith. Nothing would be gained by 
exchanging one kind of formalism, one spe- 
cies of dogmatism, one mode and fashion of 
superstition, for an olderone. Romanism as 
it exists is a discouraging and deplorable 
thing; Protestantism, in its present condi- 
tion, is a phenomenon exasperating to the 
instructed and the rational mind. But Bud- 
dhism as found in the regions it has occupied 
for ages is no pleasanter an object of contem- 
plation. The heart sinks as it meditates on 
the ceremonial tricks, the ritual punctilios, 
the speculative whimsies and the pious pres- 
tidigitations of the Christendom we see 
about us; but it is not elevated by the infor- 
mation that Buddhists in Asia keep a tally 
of marks, from day to day, of each person’s 
merit and demerit,—setting off dirty bowls 
and plates against charitable oups of tea, 
cancelling a scolding tongue by giving a 
piece of wood for a coffin, and balancing the 
killing of a child, which counts one hundred 
bad marks, by presenting burial boxes to two 
neighbors and burying in the ground four 
bones that were waiting to rejoin the ghost 
which had unwillingly left them behind. 
You cannot make superstition to be anything 
but what it is, by giving it a different name. 
Call it Buddhist, Brahminical, Hebrew, or 
Christian, it is the same thing still, neither 
better nor worse. If it is anywhere worse, 
it is in modern times, among modern people. 
Free Religion will have none of it, however 
it be christened or hallowed. If weak minds 
depend on it, or foolish minds take comfort 
in it, or cunning minds affect to believe it 
necessary for the untaught, so much the 
more heartily do the rational minds detest it, 
and resolve that its influence shall be con- 
tracted and its power broken, A deeper 
concern than the prevalence of any particular 
religion is prevalence of rational religion, 
The vital question is not whether Christianity 
or Buddhism is to be the religion of the fu- 
ture, whether Tritheism or Theism is to be 
the ruling theory, whether the conquering 
faith is to wear on its forebead the name of 
Jesus or some other name powerful for the 
moment to conjure by; but whether religion 
is to be made subservient to intellectual and 
moral laws. In a word, itis whether relig- 
ion is to be in the true sense of the word sci- 
entific. 

In Buddhism I have small interest and 
smaller faith. That it will ever have a large 
following,—will ever make disciples in any 
considerable numbers amo he cultivated 
or the uneultivated classex,—will ever gain 
access to the moral or spiritual sympathies 
of earnest or thuughttul minds in the West- 
ern world, I do not in the fuintest degree be- 
lieve, hope or desire; nor do I imagine that 
a single sensible man believes, hopes or de- 
sires 80 wild a thing. But if the publication 
and dissemination of Buddhist writings, of 
books like those named iu the beginning of 
this article, of tracta like the “Pach of Vir- 
tue” noticed by Mr. Higginson in the June 
number of the Mudical, or the ‘Book of 
Counsels" which has not had the advantage 
of such noble advertisement,—could convince 


"Christians," as they surely will, that they 
enjoy no monopoly of moral or religious 
truth; that their best ideas and purest prin- 
ciples are shared by older and equally im- 
pressive faiths; that some of their most ex- 
alted beliefs are borrowed from people whom 
they call heathen and torture with ineffectual 
missionary work; that their rituals and lit- 
anics are but copies of ancient observances 
and echoes of primeval petitions; that the 
very story of their Founder and Ilead is par- 
alleled almost word for word and incident 
for incident in the wonderful legend of Bud- 
dha; and that the historical development of 
their religion was faithfully and literally re- 
hearsed in Asia long before the drama of 
their own church began or was meditated; 
—if, we say, effects like these could follow, 
as they will, and must, and do follow from 
an acquaintance with these crude and 
strange, but most interesting and impressive 
Scriptures, a long stride would be taken to- 
wards the position from which an unprcja- 
diced historical survey is obtainable. A vast 
pile of intellectual and sentimental prejudice 
is removed, and the possibility is reached of 
arranging the preliminaries, at least, of an 
honest treaty between the educated human 
mind and the problems of religious faith. At 
present no such treaty can be entered into 
or thought of. The few who sincerely pro- 
pose it and who modestly suggest the pre- 
liminaries of it pass for visionaries who over- 
look the conditions of organized and organ- 
izing thought, or for fanatical partisans of 
some rudimental faith, which from sheer 
mental perversity, ignorantly and defiantly, 
perhaps knavishly, they adopt, glorify and 
manipulate to suit their purposes. A little 
acquaintance with the historical and ethical 
relations which the religions hold the one to- 
wards the others will correct that injustice 
and increase the number of persons who 
pray and work, not for the triumph of their 
doctrinal prejudices, but for the establish- 


ment of religious truth, 
: O. B. P. 


TAMMANY. 


Hercules has succeeded in turning the 
river of Reform into the Augean stables. 
The hope that the filth of Tammany will not 
much longer breed moral pestilence among 
the people is rapidly receiving confirmation. 
We ucver doubted that this would sooner or 
later be the upshot of the matter; but we 
did doubt whether the noses of the New 
York public had yet been sufficiently out- 
raged to ensure prompt action. There never 
were such iron-clad noses before. For years 
the reat of the nation bave put their hand- 
kerchiefs to their faces at the bare mention 
of New York, and rushed for the windows; 
but your imperturbable New Yorker smiled 
sardonically, aud went down,town to his 
office. The smell was bad—he did not dis- 
pute that; but then there was “money in it.” 
Now, having discovered that the “money in 
it” was not for him, but for Tweed and his 
gang, he has suddenly discovered the, pu- 
tridity in which he dwelt, Pocket, nose, 
conscience—that has been the order of his 
sensations. His nose and his conscience 
were bomb-proof until his pocket was hit. 
There is plenty of pluck and sense and will 
in this Reform movement; but, cynical as 
it sounds, we see little enough virtue in it. 

Has not all this dishonesty been notorious 
jor years? How many really cared for it 
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till the taxes became unendursble? How 
many felt that they were personally respon- 
sible, as citizens, for the wrong that the 
city permitted and therefore did? Have the 
churches ever taught that your integrity and 
mine is compromised by the action of our 
associates, if we stand by unprotesting when 
they offer violence to the Just or Right? Is 
it any part of Christian morality that the in- 
dividual is polluted by society’s filth, unless 
he puts forth every energy to clean it away? 
No! The moral solidarity of man—the com- 
mon conscience of the community—the law 
that every man shares the social corruption 
in which he acquiesces by his silence,—these 
are ideas of a higher than Christian ethics; 
and they teach that, in a dishonest commun- 
ity or organization, no member is honest 
who shirks all responsibility for the dishon- 
esty of his associates. 

It is the saddest aspect of this -metropoli- 
tan infamy, that no considerable number of 
persons felt at all troubled by its disgrace 
till the public oredit was endangered. The 
protest against the villainy of the Ring has 
been commercial, not moral. The devil of 
Success has drawn all worship to himself. 
The gospel of self-respect is despised. Who- 
ever is more solioitous about his personal 
honor or integrity than about the prosperity 
of his interests, is contemned as an imprac- 
ticable, a Iunatic, a fool, by nine out of every 
ten men you meet. New York is no worse 
than the reat of the world. The moral life 
of modern society rests on no high or pure 
principle; nor will it, till the enormous shell 
of Christianity has found its Sherman. Men 
are blind, stone-blind, to the paralyzing in- 
fluence exerted over the public conscience 
by its purely sentimental morality. We 
charge direotly home upon the Christian 
Church the ultimate responsibility for the 
prevailing ethical rottenness; for it professes 
to teach men virtue, while it knows nothing 
and says nothing about virtue’s highest 
laws. E t 

Christianity ineuleates love; what bas it 
to say of justice? Self-denial, mercy, for- 
giveness, submission, faith,—of these it 
tells; but what about the self-respect that 
bids men die rather than stoop,—the fideli- 
ty to truth that bids them doubt rather than 
believe,—the reverence for equity that bids 
them put aside all feeling in the cool, anbias- 
ed weighing of another’s claims,—the mag- 
nificent pride that bids them cut all ties, at 
all costs, rather than be party to a wrong,— 
the stern, grand sense of character that bids 
them scorn the mean, the grasping, the false, 
the cowardly, the belittling? This is the 
atuff out of which virtue is made—the stuff 
that makes noble men and sublime States; 
and the spirit of it is a stranger to the 
churches, 

Yet this spirit alone can create a public 
morality that shall cut under public corrup- 
tion by giving men nobler objects in life 
than what the world calls success. Man- 
kind have broken the old theological ropes 
that once tightly bound their limbs; but 
they are still stiff and cramped, their circu- 
lation is stopped, and their backbones are 
crooked. Freedom of soul—freedom from 
warped ideals and debased conceptions— 
can alone be the nursing-mother of a truer 
and more virtuous civilization. Look where 
you please for a remedy that shall cleanse 
the leprous blood of our large cities—you 
will ind none but in the principles and ideas 


"bankruptey and exasperation at endless de- 


of Free Religion; and if there is no hope of 
applying this remedy, the patients are in- 
curable. Unless a purer philosophy of life | 
shall set up grander objects of ambition be- 
fore our young men, and infuse a nobler 
spirit into them, they will be catspaws of 
Tammanies to the end of the chapter. The 
dynasty may change; the monarchy will 
abide, 

Believing this, and believing that Christ- 
ianity can never impart a nobler spirit than 
its own, we are willing to incur the reproach 
of fanaticism in the cause of a better faith. 
Quietism is more decorous, more dignified, 
more comfortable than agitation; but itis by 
agitation alone that new ideas are lodged in 
unwilling minds. Ungracious as it seems 
to assail the venerable and time-hallowed 
superstitions of Christianity, the moral state 
of society which is revealed, not only in the 
fraude of the Tammany Ring, but lamenta- 
bly more in the actual causes of the present 
protest against it, is a loud summons to 
every man who believes in the value of pure 
and high principles to labor for their dis- 
semination among the people. While we 
are glad that the prospect of municipal 


pletion of private purses have sufficed to wak- 
en the people's wrath against their masters, 
we see no hope of a stable reform until a 
new and higher code of moral laws has come 
to command the reverenceof mankind. The 
churches do not teach either civio virtue or 
the highest type of private virtue; and it is 
time that men saw and acknowledged a 
morality higher than the recognized codes of 
commerce, of society, and of the Christian 
Church. 


F. B. A. CONVENTIONS, 


In another column will be found the offi- 
cial notice of two public conventions which 
are soon to be held at Detroit and Syracuse, 
by arrangement of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Free Religious Association. 
These conventions have been necessarily de- 
ferred till later in the season than those of 
last year, but perhaps the time will prove 
quite as auspicious. A third, which it was 
hoped to hold at Chicago, has had of course 
to be abandoned this year. This secret, by 
the way, which is now in an unguarded mo- 
ment divulged, will doubtless be seized by 
the special Providence theologians as pre- 
senting the clearest explanation yet given 
why Chieago was burned. Perhaps they 
will warn Syracuse and Detroit against 
tempting alike fate. But the Free Religi- 
ous Association proposes to go on, neverthe- 
less, and hold conventions wherever they 
will find a welcome, and in some places 
where they may not be very warmly wel- 
comed. The plan of a Convention in New 
York next spring is already under discus- 
sion, and one will probably be held there at 
that time, if the city is not previously de- 
atroyed by a worse fiend than the fire at 
Chicago. The Association also has its eye 
on several other places,—as Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland. Let the 
friends in these cities be getting ready, for 
they are marked. 

W.J. P. 


The man who prefers his honor to his in- 


terest is the typical fool”to nine-tenths of 
mankind. To the one-tenth he is the typical 
Man. 


TYPES GN THE RAMPAGE. 


Tue Inpex in general is well printed. It 
is quite as free, probably, as most newspa- 
pers from misprints. Yet its compositors 
occasionally blunder, as its readers have 
doubtless discovered and its writers know 
even still better. The writers generally 
smother their rasped feelings in silence, 
knowing very well that half the time their 
own manuscript is to blame, and the readers 
guess their way along as best they can, and 
usually come out all right. But sometimes 
the errors accumulate and become notices- 
ble for their very Indicrousness. This was 
the case in the issue of Nov. 4th. “O. B. 
F.,” describing the radical minister in Eng- 
land, is made to say that he mingles **poe- 
try" with the world. Probably he wrote 
some such simple word as "freely." And 
“W. J. P.” is represented as twice saying, 
as if to emphasize the remarkable assertion, 
that the book of Job is a “form.” If any 
reader is still puzzling over this reiterated 
piece of critical wisdom, it is time that he 
were relieved by telling him that for “form” 
he must read “poem.” There are other an- 
tics, but these are the most conspicuous. 
As we pondered over the problem of this an- 
uaual “rampage” of the types, the reason ap- 
peared clear in the editorial leader. The 
hilarity of the editor, shared doubtless by 
the proof-reader, over the noble success in 
raising the $50,000 subscription explained 
all and was a sufficient excuse. What won- 
der if, with the glitter of that $50,000 so close 
at hand, and all for Taz Inpex, they should 
see “poetry” in the “world” and be incapa- 
ble of distinguishing between “poems” and 
‘forms P” 

W.J. P. 

[We do not wonder that such “antica,” when they escape 
correc!lon, are very annoying to our contributors, and we are 
very sorry they cannot always be prevented. Out of the thog- 
sands of such blunders made, a few will elude observation. 
From the first we have been tho only proof-reader of Tus 1r- 
Dex, going over the whole paper twice every week. As every 
proof-reador knows, errors like the above which substitute 
One word for another are tho hardest to detect, it being ex- 
ceeding di Ticult to read proof with reference to the sensa and. 
the typography at the eame time. Mr. Potter very generous- 
ly Invents am excise for our carclesencas in the above caees, 
and turns his and Mr. Froibingham's misforiunes into a 
Kindly Joke, But the real excuse (so far ae it ia onc) must be 
A tired eyo and stil] more tired mind, kept often at thelr work 
at an hour when we Irnst our poor victime are saved by pesco- 
ful slumbers from al! remembrance of thelr typographical 


martyrdome in Tue INpex.—Ep. 
= ee — — 


Rey. W. T. Clarke has become the editor 
of the Revolution, and a better one could 
not have been found. The form of the pa- 
per is changed, and a skilful and experienced 
hand is manifest on every page. Mr. Clarke'a 
rare ability in journalism makes us antici 
pate great success for the Revolution under 
his management; and no one will be better 
pleased than we when it comes. Here is one 
of his paragraphs which is as sensible as it 
is sprightly, and which contains hints of a 
wider application than is perhaps meant :— 

™ We welcome and Invite articles. correspondence and {tems 
of Interest from friends of woman's enfranchi«ement and ele- 
vation In all paris ofthe country. Those who wlah thelr com- 
muniealfons returned If not used will please enclose tho post- 
age. But wé beg our friends to remember that thie paper is 
not publisbed for the benefit of contributors but for readers, 
and that we shall use whatever is eent ns ae material for mak- 
ing Just tue best paper we possibly can. The caterer does not 
prepare hls dinner for the benefit of market-men, bnt for the 
enjoyment of bis guests, Any contributor who does not wish 
a contribution adapted to our columne will please inform na 
of the fact. An article of over a column mnst have s double 
quantity of shortening in ft to ensure acceptance." 

——9—— ——— 


“The Horatios of action," says Buckle in 
his Essays, p. 196, “discourage the Hamlets 
of thought.” Alas for the man of ideas, if 
he falls into the clutches of your man of 
facta! 


CTEEDINDEEX. 


ser 


ý reason was given up for ecstacy, and phil was | then his € is false; consclousness is not the 
t 


Communications. 


JV. B.—Corveapondents must run the riek of typographical 
errore. The uime care will ba Caton to eod (Mm y Pul hare: 
Hew no spaca will be spared to Errata, 

JN. B.—Iegibly written orticies stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


UNFTARIANISM. 


‘THEOLOGICAL BCHOOL, l 
MzapviLLE, Pa., Bept. 27, 1871. 
Mr. F. B. Assor: 

Dear Sir,—Tnum Ixpmx comes regularly to our 
school, where it is fairly read and considered, if it is 
mot always endorsed. 

‘Many of the ideas it contains are new to the popu- 
lar mind,and suggestive of thought. It interests and 
@timuiates me when reading it, because It gives con- 
sistent expression to the unorthodox views uf earnest 
mainda who seek for themselves and others the bene- 
fits of higher religious truth, 

But ina copy of Tum Inpex of Sept, 16, an ex- 
pression haa Mast caught my eye which seems to be 
unworthy of truly liberal apirit. 1n the paragraph 
in which you givea tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Gannett, io whom you “pay the glad homage of an 
involuntary venerati oh ye ear UE Unitarianiam. 
‘we have little reapect left.” ‘by ie it that you, who 
are sup) to represent the extreme of liberal 
thought, should be opposed to others who are also 
ite exponents in other ways and in different degrees t 
Are not ali who are sincere workers for the attain- 
ment of wiser and purer life worthy of respect? Ta 
there not an importantund noble work for Unitari- 
‘fans to do, as well as for others who are ready and 
willing? 

Please favor us with an explanation of the reasons 
which gave rise to your statement, 

à Respectfully yours, 


ARMORA Dn Von. 
SHED OW AN 


OAN PHILOSOPHY BE EST, 
OBIKCTIVE B. 


"To rue Eprror or Tae INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I infer that you do not consider Kant’s 
thesis—'The real in its highest sense cau not be an 
object of coneciousness"—as proved. Will you allow 
me to give some reasons for believing that it is true, 
and tbat, if "tbe reyolution started by Kant has near- 
ly run its coume,” no application of the modern 
scientific method to metaphysics will “establish pbl- 
losophy on a thoroughly objective basis ;" and that 
the “logical outcome” of the thesis is not “pure and 
absolute idealiam," but mitigated scepticism ? 

Kant’s thesis is called by otber philosophers the 
doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge, aud Bir 
William Hamilton says that this “great axiom, that 
all human knowledge, and consequently all human 
philosophy, is only of the relative or phenomenal," 

with the exception of a few late absolutist theoriz- 

ers in Germany “perhaps the truth of all others most 
harmoniously reached by every philosopher of every 
school" Joho Stuart Mill says that this doctrine “is 
one of great weight and signiticance, which impresses 
a character on the whole mode of thinking of who- 
ever receives it, and is the key-stune of one of the 
only two possible systems of metaphysica and psy- 
chology.” He says also that between the extreme 
form of one mode ot the doctrine of relativity as ac- 
cepted by Hartley, James Mill, and Bain, and the 
other extreme form as held by Kant, there are many 
intermediate systems, and umovg these ure those of 
Brown and Spencer; but all nccept the doctrine in 
its “widest sense,” and affirm “the entire inaccessi- 
bility to our faculties of any other knowledge of 
things than that of the impressions which they pro- 
duce in our mental consciousness.” Huxley sye, 
that Kant declared all knowledge to be the conscious- 
nesa of mental phenomena,and that the only absolute 
certainty is the existence of mind; whatever the uni- 
be, all that we know of it, says Huxley, is 
the picture presented by consciousness, “Matter 
and force are mere names for certain forms of con- 
sciousness ;" which meaus that the pictures presented 
by consciousness are not trus copter, but symbola of 
the things, or realities, of the external world. J. 
Stuart Mill says: "The question of an external world 
ie the great battle-ground of metaphysica, not 80 
much from ils importance as because, while it relates 
to the most. familiar of mental ucts, it forcibly illns- 
trates the characteristic dflerences of two metaphy: 
cal methode, the introspective and the paychologi- 
cal," that is, the intuitional and the scientific, 

Lewes says that the "history of philosophy" shows 
how vain is the hope of establishing philosophy on a 
thoroughly obiective basis. Thequestions of the reality, 
nature and origin of the external world and our knowl- 
edge,are tlie great problems which agitated tlle philos- 
ophical schools of Greece more than 2000 years ago, 
and which are still being agitated. After the Eleal 
Xenophanes, &c., lind vexed the problems of e: 
ence to no purpose, and declared that the testimony 
of the senses and of experienee was no criterion of 
the truth or reality of things, there came Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, who endeavored to 
settle the problems of the nature and origin of knowl- 
edge; und these "ancient researches ended in the 
sceptics, the stoics, and the new Academy : that is to 
say, in ‘scepticism, common sense, and scepticism 
again.” But men were, as they are now, not content 
“to sit down in quiet ignorance of those things that 
are beyond the reach Of their capacities ;" and philos- 
phv, baffled in Greece, fled to Alexandria, where 
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p in religion, the result being neo-platonism 
and Christianity, "ter moder ren d noe has 
completed a similar circle, and "we are left in this 
nineteenth century precisely at the same point at 
which we were in the fifth.” After Descartes and 
Bpinozs came Hobbes and Locke; and the modem 
researches into the nature and origin of knowledge 
have “ended in Berkeley, Hume, Reid and Kant; that 
is,in idealism, acepticiam, common sense, and sceptic- 
ism again to which may be added mysticism again, 
as in Bchelling, who identified philosophy with re: 
ligion. (Mysticism, according to Mill, is the ascrib- 
ing of objective existence to the subjective creations 
of the mind's own faculties, and believing that, by 
watching and contemplating these creations, or mere 
ideas, of the intellect, what takes place in the world 
without may be read in them). 

Now, if the new revolution is not to end ina new 
mysticism, if philosophy is to be established on à 
thoroughly objective basis, we must firat determine 

we have any innate, or apriori ideas, or, as intui- 
tionalists now call them, necessary truths or funda- 
mental ideas. 

T agree with the philosophy which affirms that all 
ideas are dependent on experience; and what is our 
experience? A certain set of sensations, Science 
demonstrates that our sensatinna do not resemble the 
external object which we infer. to be the cause of 
them. More investigation, or more progress in sci- 
ence, or more evolution of mental power, may be the 
cause of more sensations, but how can we ever know 
more than our sensations? We know that the sens- 
ations of heat, light, aweetness, odor, &., are not 
like the objects that produce them; what can there 
be in scientific discovery that can overcome this diff- 
culty? If things can be known to us only as they af- 
fect our organism, then it follows that Kant’s thesia 
that "the real in its highest sense can not be an ob- 
Jeet of consciousness” is true and that the application 
of the modern scientific method, with the utmost 
rigor, profundity, and consistency, cannot establish 

hilosophy on a thoroughly objective basis, that is, 

iacover the cause or principles on which all know- 
ledge and all existence rests, Science will still re- 
main a eclence of appearances, and not of realities, 

Descartes and Spinoza say, { suppose, the beat that 
can be sald for Intuitionaliam, Scepticism waa 
widely epread at the time of ries. He saw that 
bia sepse-knowledge was £upontin for he was often 
misled by appearances; and, baving vainly sought 
for a criterion of certainty in the prevalent system of 
pailosonhy to test the reality or conformity of his 
ideas with external things, that is, to see if his con- 
pop tlank were true copies of the objects which were 
inferred to be the causes of the states of conscious- 
nese which constitute the phenomenaof mind, he de- 
termined to believe nothing but on the clearest evi- 
dence of reason. Doubting the existence of God, the 
world, in facteverything, he came to the conscious- 
ness of his own existence. This he could not doubt, 
and even supposing that he was deceived by some 
superior intellectual power, still It was Ae that was 
deceived, This consciousness, which revealed the 
irreversible fuct of his own existence, he made the 
basis of all knowledge, the only criterion of certi- 
tude, and proclaimed that every thing of which he 
was clearly and distinctly conscious, or which he 
could clearly and distinctly perceive, must be true, 
and exist, if the iden of the thing involved existence, 

On this basis he proved thata God existed who 
would not deceive, ln his consciousness he found 
that he was a miserable, a finite and an imperfect be- 
ing; but as these attributes imply the correlatives 
infinity and perfection, there must be a reality corre- 
sponding to this clear and distinct conceptiou for, if 
an infinitely perfect being does not exist, he, Des- 
cartes, must have made the conception, and, if be 
made it, he could unmake it, which was impossible, 
for he could not get rid of the conception (Descartes 
appears to have disregarded the fact that ideas early 
and strongly impressed upon the mind and supported 
by general opinion are never easily got rid of). 

erefore Descartes concluded that there must be, 
external to himself, an archetype from which his idea 
was derived; and as this archetype is God, and Per- 
fection, God cannot deceive his creatures, because 
that would be imperfect From consciousness 
Descartes proved a Duality—a God, and a world cre- 
ated hy God, containing two essentlally distinct sub- 
stances, Mind and Matter, or Thought aud Exteo- 
sion. But Spinoza, who pushed the deductive meth- 
od of Descartes to its legitimate conclusions, rejected 
Descartes iden that the primal fact of all existence 
was Perfection, Perfection, said Spinoza, is an at- 
tribute of samaring prior to it. Substance is the 
Arche or one principle trom which “all philosophy, as 
all existence, must start." Extension and Thought 
are attributes of one Infinite Substance; every thing 
is a mode of God's attribute of Extension; every 
thought, or feeling, is a mode of God's attribute of 
Thought, Extension is visible Thought, Thought is 
invisible extension; they are the Objective and Nub- 

tive of which God is the Identity God is the 
“idea immanens;" the equivalent of Hegel's Infinite 
Being which contains within itself “all that ie actual, 
even evil included." And Spinoza expressly teaches 
that the subjective fact is the actual image or complete 
expression of the objective fact. 

he speculations, which followed Spinoza's push- 
ing the intuitional method to ite legitimate conclu- 
sion, began by Gassendi and Hobbes, and, further 
deyeloped by Locke and hia followers, merged into 
the “experience psychology” and brought philosophy 
into this dilemma. If Bpinoza's premise that "ever; 
clear and distinct idea is subjectively and objectively 
true,” then his systemistrue, If the premise ia falee, 


basis of o6 and philosophy when cousistently 
carried out, The dilemma la scepticism or Bplnoziam, 
which Boyle, Warburton, Stewart, Hallam and others 
call athelam, though Lewes may be right who calla ik 
s religious philosophy. 

If permissible, I will give In another article a state- 
ment of the method of the experience psychology, 
and my reasons for doubting whether the logical 
outcome of Kant'a thesis ia pure and absolute Ideal- 


Joun CRAPPELLSMITH, 
New Hanuonr, Ind., Sept, 20, 1870. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE ORTHODOX, 


Povanxkzrerg, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1871. 

Francis E. AnnoT:— 

As a seeker and inquirer after truth, the following 
apeatinan have come to me for answer; and since 

je endeavor to explain and vindicate the claims of 
orthodoxy gave rise to them, orthodoxy should an- 
swer them. Will some “Champion” of the "true 
faith " (brother Howard, for instance, or any one, 80 
the question be clearly answered) help me from 
doubt to established fact? It may be the child's 
question; but the child in spiritual thought needs 
answer; 

1. Does the ealvation of men in any special 
ense on the life or death of Jesus Christ? 

9. Did the excellence of character and person in 
Jesus Christ differ in kind, or in degree, or both, from. 


that possessed by men of to-day? 
8. Does man really need a Mediator (a middle pow- 


er or means) that he may come to God? 

4. Is it n fact that the development of my spiritual 
nature, the growth of the soul in righteousnesa and 
Godliness both of heart and mind, is the work of Jerus 
Ohrist, operating upon me or within me (1 being çon- 
scious or unconscious of his presence) ? 

5. If experience and discipline shall have so attun- 
ed the man that the soul’s mualc shall be sweeter aud 
ite power greater than the desire of sense la strong, 
will not hie effort to realize his ideal virtues in daily 
life, the strengthening influence of deeds done 
and kind worda spoken by him, his aspiration to 
know the “open secret” of the universe, work in him 
righteousness (right-mindedneas) and Godliness 
(God-likeness) t 

With hearty admiration, Mr, Editor, for your auo- 
cess in bringing "glad tidings" to mankind and of 
your method in touching the key: board of the human 


soul, I remain 
"Very respectfully yours, 
L. F. GARDNER. 


WHERE 1$ HEAVEN! 


BY FREDERIC R, MARVIN. 


“Light,” says Mobert Kane, in his Elemente of 
Cherulstry,page 88, “travels 195,000 miles in a second." 
At that rate it must travel 11,700,000 milca in a min- 
ute, or 702,000,000 miles in an hour, or 10,848,000,- 
000 miles in a day, or 117,936,000,000 miles in n week, 
or 6,149,520,000,000 miles in a year of 305 duys, or 
614,052,000,000,000 miles a in hundred such years, or 
1,495,200, 000,000,000 miles in a hundred such cen- 
turies, 

But light, according to A, J. Davis (Stellar Key, 
part 1, p. 128), travels 213,000 miles in a second, At 
that rate light must travel 12,780;000 miles in a min- 
ute, or 766,800,000 miles in an hour, or 18,408,200,- 
000 miles in a duy, or 128,822,400,000 miles in n weck, 
or 6,717,168,000,000 miles in a year of just 865 days, 
and in a hundied such years light must travel U61,- 
716,800,000,000 milas, and in a thousand such years 
light must travel 6,717,168,000,000,000 miles, and ina 
hundred centuries it must travel 64,171,680,000,000,- 
000 miles. 

“From the moon,” says the same author, “it takes 
five quarters of a second for light to come to us,” 
that is, one second and a quarter. According to Mr, 
Davie the earth must be 266,250 miles from the moon, 
and as light is admitted by the same author to come 
from the sun to the earth in eight minutes, the earth 
must be believed by him to be 1022. miles. 
from the sun. At thia rate light will take three years 
to come to us from the nearest fixed star, and from a 
star of the seventh magnitude 180 years, and from 
one of the twelfth magnitude 4,000 years, and yet 
this incomprehensible distance is comparatively but 
a Sabbath-day’s journey Into Infinite space, If heav- 
en is beyond the stars of the twelfth magnitude, as 
the orthodox teach, tbe soul after death wust travel 
faster than light or be over 4,000 years reaching 
heaven. What then becomes of the celebrated de- 
claration of Jesus uttered on the cross—" Jo-da; 
shalt thou bo with me in paradise!" Or will the 
soul nt death be translated from earth to heaven? If 
80, the power which will accomplish the translation 
must be as incomprehensible as the distance travel- 
^" by the soul, or through which the soul is trana- 

ted. 

‘That we may receive some conception of the veloc- 
ity with which light travels, let us remember that ita 
velocity is over twice the velocity of-electricily, and 
yet, according to Professor Ganat, the velocity of 
electricity is such as to carry & current around tho 
earth in a quarter of a second, that is at the rate of 
100,000 miles a minute, or from the earth to the sun, 
supposing the sun to be 102,240,000 miles from the 
earth, in seventeen hours and two minutes, Where 
is heaven? How far is it from our earth? 

“Where Is the land of light, 
The land of which we sing? 
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INDEX TRACTS 


"FEE INDEX ASSOCIATION have publisbed the follow- 
Jng tracts, und will pubilsh others of a stmiler character, 
M encouraged to do &o by the recelpt of enongh orders to cover 
ths expense:— 
No. 1—Truths for the Times, os REPRESENTATIVE Pà- 
Pana YROX Tur Ixpxx, la the title of a neatly printed tract 
f wixteen pages, contalning the "Fifty Affirmations” and 
“Modern Principles,” together with an advertisement of 
Tux Inpex. Twelve Thousand Copies have been struck 
off. The tract I designed for gratuliou» distribution. It 
given a bird's-eye view of Free Religion an conceived by the 
ditor of Tax Ixpzx, and states be “irreprensibile confict" 
between it and Christianity. PRICE—One hundred copies 
forOne Dollar, ora les«unmber at the «ame rate, namely, 
‘One Cent a copy. 


Fo. 2—Fear of the Living God, an eloquent and bean- 
tiful discourse by Rev. O. B, FROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
 dcbaeing character of the popular notions of God, sud pro- 
outs conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PHICE—Singlo copies Five Cents; Twelve copies 
Fifty Conta. 


Xo. $.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Key. CHARLES 
VOYSRY, of England, who lisa recently been deprived of 
iw benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of bis 
bold and outspoken heresies, ts an overwhelming demonsira- 
tion of the Imperfections and errors of the Bible, both fn the 
Old and the New Testaments. Pastagew sustaining the ar- 
gument are coptously quoted, with references to chapter 
and veree în every instance; and no abler, falrer, or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found In the Eng- 
Meh language. PRICE—Single coplee Ten Cents; Siz 
copies Fifty Cents; Fifteen copies One Dollar. 


Fo. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F.K. ABBOT, i$ 
a complete exposure of the weakness, costlinese, and in 
‘efficiency of the System of Foreign Missions. I! gives relia- 
Die atatjatics «howing that, at the lowest estimate, thle sys- 
tom would take about Forty Thousand Years tu convert the 
world; and quotos the bighest authorities proving the atter 
failure of the Catholles to civilize the Paraguay Indians, and 
of the Protestants to civilize the Sandwich Ielsnders, in any 
trne nense of the word. Full of Figures, Facts, and Inter- 
esting Extracts. Also, a very remarkable article by a Slam- 
ese Buddhist is appended, giving an account of a rpicy 
conversation between himself and a miselona: PRICE— 
Bingle coples Ten Cents; Six copies Fifty Ce: Fifteen 
copies One Dollar. 


Fo 5.—* God Im the Constitution: Would it be 
right to Incorporate Heligious Dogmas Into 
the United States Constitution? By Rov. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, pointed, and able argument 
against the Proposed Theological Amendment to tbe United 
Staios Constitution, which ought to be circulated through- 
ont the country. PRICE—SIngle Coples Ten Cents; Eight 
Copies Finy Cents; Twenty Copies Onc Dollar. . 

Also, the scathing denuncintion of Sabhatarian superstition 
by PARKER PILLSBURY, eniitled Ihe Sunday Ques- 
tion,” is for sale at Tax Inpex Office. PRICE—Single 
copivs Five Cente; Twelve copies Fifty Centa. 

Addrons— 


THE INDEX, 
90 St. Clair Street, 
Torzvo, Omo.. 
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Free Religious Association, 


‘The Report, :n pamphlet form, of the Amroar Mzermo of 
the Frer Rerwous Assocation for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying 10 rhe Secretary, W. J. Porren, New Brpronp, Mass. 
Ii contains Esrays, by John Weim, on "Tar ATTITUDE oF 
BcreNce to Reuorox ;" by O. B. Frothingham.on “Sureneni- 
mox anp Doomatiaw;" and by Wm. J. Potter, on “Tag Nat 
‘URAL Geneus or CnRiwrrANITY:" also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
Jugs of the meeting. Price 35 centd; in packages of fiee or 
more 25 ceuta each. 

‘The Annuar Rrromre for 1868, 1869, and 1970 (at 25 cente 
each), Kev. Sumuel Johnson's Essay on “Tux Wonsure or 
Jxsus” (50 cents), Rav. W. H. Channing's Ensay on “Tux Ra 
LiutoNe or CHiwA" (30 cente), Col. T. W. Hivginson'e Essay 
on “Tie HxwrwruY or Rexiarons” (30 cents), and an Essay 
on “REASON AND EEvErATION," by Wi. J. Porrxa (10 centa), 
AI! published through the Association, can also be oblainod an 


Above. 
W.J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The advertiser, having been permanently enred of that dread. 
Sisense, Consumpiion, by a simple remedy, is anxions lo mako 
Known in hile fellow eüfferors the moans of core. To all who 
desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used (froe of 
clinrre) with the directions for preparing and uelne (he rame, 
Which thoy will Anda sure Cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis. ete. 
Varlies Wishing the prescription will please address 
EDWARD WILSON, 
394 South Third Street, Witllamsborgh, N. Y 


IIE RXAMINER Is published monthly at $4.00 n year. Ad- 

dress Rey, R. C. Towne, Winnetka, Ill; or THE EX. 

AMINKN, 41 Madison street, Chicago. Bend BU cents fora 
Specimen Number. "uf, 
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EKHOPANAMEDE! “What I know of Insanity. 
An important new work entliled “THE TEMPLE,” on 
DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES, 


Developing the origin and philosophy of Mania, Insanity aod. 
Crime, with full  Irections and prescriptions for their treat- 
ment snd cure, By Andrew Jackson Davle, anthor of Twen- 
ty volumes on the HARMONIAL PHILOSOPHY. etc. 

A Jarze, hondeome volume of 46) pag ^s; ! eautlloily printed. 
and bonni, with an original fronil»picee, Cloth edhfon $1.50, 

Inge, ie. Paper, $1.00. Address the publishers. WM, 

HLI E & Co., at the HANNER OF LIGHT BOOK-STORE, 
188 Waslingion sirect, Boston. Maps.: aleo our New York 
Agen’s, he AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 Naxaan BL, 
‘New York. (97-99.] 


TE INSTI. 
TUTE AND HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
ACCOMMUDA IONS for INDIVIDUALS aud FAMILLES In 
pursuit of RURAL PLEASURES, REST or HEALTU. Prac- 
Heal fnatrne ion» in Horticuliure, and (he Principles of « Ra- 
tioval Medical "Mem. Chronic invalide taken under medi- 
cal sreniment and hygienic tepimen. For circulara erclo o 
slump and addroes B. L. RYDER, M. D., Painctraty Lowpos, 


Franklin Co., Pa. 


ES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
ate Write for Price List, to GREAT WEST- 
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THE HERBERT SPENCER 
SEMINARY, 


a Bosrding-Schoo! for BOYS at Eagleewood Park, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey. 


HOWARD HINTON, A. M., Principal, 
Adopte the 
"NATURAL METHOD.” 
OPENS September 15, 1871. 
For circulars address the PRINCIPAL, 


Eagleswood, Porth Amboy, 
"New Jersey. 
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. ST. LOUIS, 
QUINCY, HANNIBAL, KEOKUE, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. H. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 


HE Toledo. Wabash & Western Rallway Co., having recent- 
ly extended lis line of Rallway to the City of Saint Lowie, 


will commence runving all its regular BEN sh 
Trough o tiat city un and ancr the Mth Bay of May, 1871. 
"The day iraina will 


‘be equipped with new and elegi pas. 
T Coaches, and all might trains will Tho muck celdbrated 
and popular Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 

Specia) Thro’ Pacifie 
n per Express. 


Leave Toledo. 
Ar. Pi. Wayne. were 
Lafmyelte. ........ 1.15. 
Danville... 
Springtield, 
A Quincy. 
* Reoka 
OBI Louie, 7. $e 
Trains arrive fr m iho Woal at 215. m., and 4:45 w. m, 
GEU. H. BURROWS, 
Joux U. Ramone, Gon'l Sup't 
Gen 'l Ticket Agent. iwi] 


NEW TRACTS, 
Intonded to Teach Religion without Superstitien 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


31. Fanatictam : bow dirplaycd by well-meaning people 
Ja thelr judgment and Ton Tespeeitug relighos ia 
overs. 

Let your Faith honor God, not caiumniate 
Hades oeei ah o meon ri avete MO Gods 
Who Wrote Et?  pioper and neediul Inyulry when 
fan unreasonable claim ls urged on the ground that "it 

is written. 

Periodical Prayer: ask when you want to sek; 

thank when vou want to thank; be hones! im prayer. 

Wear the other Side: seck an intelligent falsh, in- 

wicad of blindly following ignorance and prejudi 

Man’s Duty to God: sbove nll things do not neg- 

Jeet il; but ake care, ton, not to be misled in regi 

Penny-wise, Pound-foolish : to claim divine tn- 

sp railon lor unworthy lmputation on the divine char 

er. 

28. A Touchstone for false Teachers: God certain: 
dy give rearon and concien"e to be our guides 
Justice and Love vs. Mercy : God's acinal meti- 
på beiter than the supposed “pinn of sxlvation. 
Prepared to Die: an unvellibg of some clorical 

falre preienees. 

81. “Even an Others:? rhowing a point of resemblance 


tween the “evangelicals” aud those peilevers whom 
they #ilgmalize as "'unbelfevera," 
32, Do Men need Salvation? a look towards God dt- 


rec ly, nor through th -dark-#tained church-windows, 

33. Unchangeable: wil! God ever refuse to welc. me. 

the repe due aud retüruing eimaerr 

Lost Sinnera ? men sometimes 10.0 thoir children! 
aid Q. d ever lose, can he lose, Ade children? 

‘Times and Seasons: iwo falec no-lonsconsldorod 
ont abo! Friday. ove about Sunday. 

Do they really belleve st? crec- where Orthodoxy 
follows tendition fn appaey ton et Scripture. 

37. The Boston Revival and Ha Leader: meih- 
nae af Venio of Rey. A. D. Earle, professional re 
wivaliet 

He Helects the Bible: a false charge rofa 
tho opposing truth clearly shown. dent 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
(99-109.] 19 Pinckney St., Boston. 
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WHOLE No. 100, 


The dudes, 


A WEEELY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION, 


romano BY 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, at TOLEDO, 0. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE INDBX accopte every result of eclence and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It 
recognizes no authority bat that of reseon and right. Itbe- 
oves In Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Broth- 
erly Lo 
The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world le now passing, but which It very 
Mtle understands, Is even more momentous In {leelf and in 
Ite consequences than the great tranaltlon of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganlem to Christlanity, THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of thle vast change intelligible in at least 
Ite leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no tiing placo In other papers. 


N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
‘wise, le responsible for anything published in Ita columns ex- 
cept for his or her own Individual contributions, Editorial 


sontribations will in every case be distinguished by the namo 
or initial» of the writer. ~ 


Fuancts ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, Editor. 


Ocravice Bmooxs Fmormmwomaw, Tuoxas Wewrwonnu 
Hiteainson, Wiium J. Porren, Kicnanp P. HA: 
J. Vita Being, Wita H. S 


P. Ii. Batgson, 


"COMPULSORY EDUCATIO! 


[Substance of nn address to the Firet Independent Society | 


of Toledo, Oct. 1, 1871.] 


“Buit, Jove all-bounteous, who, in clouds 
Enwrapt, the Iightuing wieldest! 
‘Maycat thou from baneful loxonaxce 
The race of men deliver! 
Thle, Father, scatter from the soul, 


And grant that wo the wisdom | pai 


May reach, in confidence of which 


‘Thou justly guidest all things." | 


Curastires, Hymn to Jupiter. 


“The dleciplIne of our Public Schoole, wherein punctuality 
and regularity are enforced and the pupils are continaslly 
Tanght to auppress mere self-will and inclination, fa the best 
echool of morality. Self-control js the basis of all moral vir- 
tuca, and industrious and studious habits are the highest 
qualities we can form in oar children. A free, ecif-conacious, 
self-controlied manhood Is to be produced only through unl- 
‘Yorxal public education at pnbilc coat; and as this te the ob- 
Ject of our government, it [s proper for our government to pro- 
vide hts means and at the cost of the people.” 

Nico T. Hannis, Mow Far may the State Provide for 
the Education her Children at Public Cost? An Essay 


0) 
Fond before the National Educational Aeroclation, St. Lonis 
Ang. 28, 1871. 


\ 


One of the three fundamental principles upon 
which the Toledo Liberal Alliance was organized 
Inst summer is—"Free and universal education to be~. 
provided and enforced by the State.” This is the es- 
sential meaning of what is commonly called “com- 
pulsory edueation"—a phrase which, as used by en- 
lightened men, is too often misunderstood,and there- 
fore is in some respects an unfortunate one. It is 
the purpose of the present essay to consider this 
whole subject in a broad light, and, so far as is possi- 
ble, to remove some of the misconceptions which 
now obscure it. One of the “Fifty Affirmations” 
states that—" The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the Integral, continuous, and universal cdu- 
cation of man ;" integral, as embracing the cultivation 


of all the powers and capacities of humaa nature in 
their due proportions, continuous, as never ceasin, 
while life Insts; unirerad as being extended to all 


members of the human race, In mo other way, 
conceive, will it be possible to realize the great end | 


of Free Religion —"the perfection or complete de- 
velopmentof man." The subject on which I intend 
to speak, therefore. is one strictly and peculiarly ap- 
propriate to this platform ; for I know of no question 
which better deserves to be called religious, if the true 
essence of religion is the active effort to develop and 
perfect humanity inall directions. Only by education M 
can the individual be brought to realize the ideal of 
rsonal harmony with the gieat, universal system of 
Netnre ; and. only by education can society be brought 
to realize the ideal of a social system which shall aim 
first and last at the universal prevalence of such bar- 
mony throughout the world. Each for all—all for 
each; education is the road to this grand consumma- 
tion of human life. 
‘The most dangerous enemy of republican instit 
l ions is ignorance. Even crime is a smaller peri 
Educated criminals are comparatively rare, and thei 
power for mischief would be slight but for their in- 
fluence over the uneducated. ‘The great majority of 
educated men and woman are peaceable, orderly, 
well-behaved citizens; and the occasional Ruloffs 
are only the exceptions making good the rule, But 
ignorance is of itself the precursor to crime, and al- 
most the necessitator of it, in a community where the 
average Intelligence is high. All doors to wealth 
and distinction being shut to the ignorant man, he is 
doomed by his very ignorance to poverty, and pover- 
ty, with its privations and heart-burnings and des- 
pairs, drives him too often into crime. In fact, the 
higher you raise the average of education in any com- 
munity, the more dangerous and demoralizing you 
thereby make the influences of ignorance. Crimes, 
it is said, are rare among tho uncivilized, careless, 
uniformly ignorant tribes of Africa; they have mul- 
tiplied with our so-called civilization because our | 
civilization has only reached s part of our people. 
Wherever you find high civilization and low barbar- 
ism co-existent in one place, as in Paris or New York, 
there you find a very hot-Sed of crime. Tho only 
safety to any social system lies in making the people 
homogeneous undivided Into classes of wide extremes, 
nnd unracked by social jealousies. There is no future 
-fora stratified civilization. If the great law of sol 
darity is broken, Nature revenges herself in social ou 
breaks and upheavals. Hence the terrible peril to our 
republic, if we suffer the gradual formation of a large 
minority within it who are sunk in poverty and ig- 
norance. We shall doom our government to sure 
destraction, unless we can discover and apply some 
means of making our people lomogencous—to 
a ressipable.exiert equalized o à high common 
level of intelligence and competence. Of course 
there will be disparities; but there must be no des- 
irs. 
What more frightful warning could we have had 
of our growing danger, (han the present condition of 
New York Cityy ‘The ignorant classes have co mul- 
tiplied there as to hold supreme political power. 
Knaves and rogues have fastened upon their natural 
prey; and the Tammany Ring is the result. The 
same fate awaits every other city in America in which 
the same conditions shall oblain. A mob like that 
so fortunately pnt down in New York last July cx- 
ists ia embryo in m town of considerable size 
throughout the land. This fact, so full of menace to 
our institutions, is partly due to the great flood of 
immigration from the Old World, but also in part to 
our own deficient system of education. What rigbt 
haye we to allow a whole generation of “street 
Arabs” to grow up in our cities? These boys and 
girls are Americana born and bred; but instead of 
growing up to be worthy American citizens, they 
are ripening for the penitentiary and the gallows,- 
The roughs and rowdics of the metropolis have been 
the body-guard of Tweed and Sweeny, Connolly and 
Hall and their accomplices; but it i the vast mass 
of uneducated voters of the city, innocent of great 
crimes, that has given them their power. Without 
the ignorance of the many, the crimes of the few 
could never haye grown to such monstrous and hor- 
rible proportions- Let us recognize the fact that it 
js general ignorance, far more than occasional crim- 
inality, that is sapping the foundations of our Ameri- 
can commonwealth. Remove the ignorance, and 
the crimes will be very casy to suppress. 

Now our system of free schools is the only weapon 
we have with which to conquer this gigantic demen 
of ignorance, It is worth infinitely more than whole 
armies of policemen and militia-men ; for, instead of 
shooting down rioters and hunting down public pec- 
ulstors, it prevents the development of their crimes 
by edneating the masses into citizens too orderly and 
intelligent to be made tools. Free and universal edu- 
cation will flank the moral evils that are now invad- 
ing the republic as the hordes of Huns and Goths 
and Vandals invaded the Roman Empire. Yet, sad 
and alarming as is the confession, there is a great 
and rapidly Inereasing opposition Yo our free schoo! 


system which must be put down, or our future will 
be black as ink, A recent writer in Harper's Weekly 
< 


ss made the following statements — 


į blindly’ 


No more alarming fact appears in the conditien of our city 
—not even the gross corruption of ts rulers and the total do- 
cay of public morality—than that ite free school syetem has 
received m fatal blow. Its cblldren are ceasing to attend 
school. Bach year the venal Increase in attondance has beon 
threeor four thousand: but since 1°69 it has acareely been as 
many hundred. Population advances, bnt the number of pa- 
pils fn tbe public schools remains nearly unchanged. Should i 
this condition of things cpntinue, it 1s easy to see that in a- 
few years the sysiem of general odncation must sink Into de=- 
cay, and wholly fall to eupply that basis of Intelligence and 
virtue upon which all free government must reat., To destroy : 
our free schools, and perbaps our free Institutions, bas been. 
for many years the constan! atm ef the extrome section of the 
Romleh Church. The Romish Church has bocome Identifed 
with the eodety of Lo: he Jesuita rule at Rome; the dar- 
ing and aggressive spirit of that singular body has found m. 
suitable instrument !n the Irish Catholica; thoIrlab Catholics - 
govern New York. Such ts (ho unhappy condition of our froe 
city that the priestly influence which has been cast off with. 
nbhorrence In all foreign lands—excep!, perhaps, n distracted 
France—has thrown ite bight upon the vory sources of our 
advancing intelligence aad prosperity. In Italy a vigorous free - 
echeol eystem han been in’reduce® In deflance of the intrigues 
of the priests athemas of the Pope. In Rome fteelf, 
beneath the shadew of the Vatican, cducation 1s open to all. 
Spain is slowly Imitating Italy. And it is scarcoly throo 
gears since fifteen bnndred school-mastere, the most valuable -- 
And progressive portion of the Austrian population, mot In nt - 
assembly In Vienna, nnd demanded from the government tho 
perfect freedom of the public schools. Their request was 
granted; educatlon was relieved from the Intolerable burden + 
cf priestly interference: the Pope In valn hurled anathema or 


| allocution against the riving intelligence of tbe people. 


"Bat while Vienna, Madrid, and Rome have, with signal 
courage, defied the epiriiual and temporal power of thelr 
former tyrants, the Iriel Catholics, the Inst adherenta of the 
infallible Pope, have made hasic to lay New York at bia feet. 

Of «il the great capitala oura is tho only onc that fn priest- 
ridden. The Jevults and the Irish appoint our Mayor aud - 
Controller, our Judges and Police Commissioners, the Board ~ 
of Aldermen, the Board of Education; and the reenlts of thie - , 
Catholic rule have become apparent tn euch enormous peen- 
lation, such a wide system of daring robbery, such a rapid 
growth of crime, such rulers and euch officials, se have 
scarcely been known in the worst governed capitals of Eu- 
rope, The poor are ground down by an Intolerable taxatlon; 
corrupt officials In uncounted numbers plunder the people at 
will; the Romish Church grasps fte full sbare of the spoll. Tr 
‘Madrid, Home, and Florence, so recently the centres of pri 
ly intolerance, the indignant people have confiscated the H1- 
gotton gains of the Church, eold monasteries, convents, Jewult - 
colleges, and abbey lands, and applied thelr proceeds to the 
relief of theembarrusecd natlon. In New York, within a few. 
years, Romish colleges and convents, churches, boepltala, aud. . 
cathedrals, have eprung up in stariling numbers, and were. 
pald for, eliber eecretly or openly, from the already bankrupt 
treasury of the city. Already we need a Henry VIII. to break 
up our monasteries, and many will Imitate the example of ; 
Iialy or Spalu, 

The power thus nefariously acquired by the Catho- 
lics has been steadily and remorselessly directed: . 
against our free school system, and with alarmin; 
success, a8 shown by the relative decrease of attend- 
ance in New York, The Catholic papers I read are - 
full of denunciations of our free schools. The: 
clamor for a division of the school funds, whicl 
would be the destruction of the entire school system. 
They dread the enlargement of knowledge, because - 
it breaks the fetters of ecclesiastical rule. They op- 
pose all schools in which the Catholic religion is 
not drilled into the children's minds. They anatho- 
matize all free thought, as sure to lead to perdition. 
They oppose all real education and independence of. 
intellect, because these cannot be made subservient 
to Catholic supremacy, They seck to foster and 
epread public ignorance, that the Church may gain in 
America the power it had in the Dark Ages, but iz 
losing in Europe day by day, 

Now this assault by the Catholics on our free 
schools, which are almost secular in character, is 

seconded by most of our Protestant sects. 
‘They insist on retaining the Bible in the schools, and 
have nearly as great a horror of strictlyS ecular edu- 
cation as the Catholics, Even the Christian Union, . 
the organ of Henry Ward Beecher, who ssurely as 
liberal an Evangelical preacher as can well be found, -. 
thus denounces the exclusion of religious exercises. 
from our colle; ‘Tf, to avoid offending the Clrist+- 
ian denominations, it be necessury thus to minify er 
dismiss spiritual culture from our higher schools, it 
were better that each church endow its own school, 
build high walls, raise its flag bravely, cease to apolo- 
gize for and begin to inculcate religion. Colleges 
that are stridulously ecctarien were a less evil than 
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collegea withont piety and without God." When 
the most liberal of Protestants is thus fouud echoing 
ahe Catholic cry against secular education, what clear ; 
mind can resist the conclusion that such education is 
opposed by the very genius of Christinnity itself, and 
that the secular system of instruction, the only possi- 
ble system thut can be really free, must depend for 
its defence nt last upon those who have practically 
ceased to Lo governed by Christianity ? I cannot help 
secing that the issue is slowly making up between / 
‘Christianity and ignorance, on the one hand, and 
Free Religion and knowledge, on the other. "Men 
may think me wild and fnnatical and absurd in com- 
ing to this conclusion, but not many years hence I 
believe that thousands upon thousands will agree 
"with mein it. The great battle between free, univer- 
sal education snd the Catholic Church is growing 

-every day more and more imminent ; and it will cleave 
the Protestants into two distinct parties. One por- 
tion must side with the Catholics against our free 
schools, tlie other with us in defence of them, 

(7. Ignorance, then, is the great foe of republican in- 
sstitutions; and Christianity, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is on its side, AJI that are free and free- 
«lom loving in this nation, all that are in favor of re- 
publican principles and republican government, 
"will be called go battle with this terrible enemy as 
mever before, Nay, the hour has already come; and 
if we wonld not be surrounded and captured, we 
must grapple the foe to-day. What shall be our 
‘tnctics—what the plan of our campaign in defence of 
a commonwealth based on freedom and knowledge 
and virtue? a 

‘The remedy for misgovernment by ignorance pro- 
posed hy many radicals is the limitation of suffrage by 
‘an educational qualification. "Let no one vote whi 
«cannot read and write, and let us thus preserve the 
‘nation from the vast wave of ignorance that is about 

Z to break over iL" I am sorry to see that even so 
able and clear a thinker ns Mr. Conway joins in this 
«demand :—"Democracy in America has shown itself 
to have been the effort of society to pass from an ar- 
Ditrary to a natural classification. No sooner has 
the last vestige of the unreal aristocracy disappeared 
with the slaveliolding class, than Radicalism starts 
sforward with the demand for an educational qualifi- 
vation in the suffrage. To demand that every yoter/| 

hall be able to read is lie; but when readers alone 

re electors, the standard must ascend.” [Te Earth- 
ward Pilgrimage, p. 393.] It I rightly understand 
this passage, Mr. Conway favors the rending-and- 
writing condition of suffrage—not ns suflicient, it is 
truc, but as at least advisable so far as it goes. 

‘On the contrary, I consider this supposed demand 
vof “Radicalism” as a very great and dangerous error. 
I have several reasons. t 

1. The educational test cures notbing. It does 
mat abolish the great evil of ignorance, or even tend 
to abolish it. It rather tends to perpetuate for no 
sdisfranchised class is properly cared for or educated 
"by a dominant class. So long as the ignorance of the 
masses visibly endangers life sud property and the 
stability of society, ns is the case so long as ignorance 
votes, vast efforts will be made to educate ignorance. 
But deprive it of all political power, and it will be 

X left to its own devices, to grow more and more ignor- 

^ ant and wretched still. The educational test would 
have the effect of leaving the cancer to grow uncheck- 
«d in the body politic until death or violent revolu- 
tion should become inevitable. "The danger ef bav- 
ing a disfranchised class in the ccmmunily is cnor- | 
mons; and it isa grent mistake to suppose that the 
desire of voting would be a sufficient motive to in- 
„duce the ignorant voters in our cities to learn to read 
and write. Once having been enfranchised, they 
would now be embittered and exasperated by subse- 
-quent disfranchisement; and a large body of politi- 
“eally discontented people in any community is most 
perilous to its pence. The limitation of suffrage wonld 
‘not cure the evil of ignorance. At most this would 
only confine it fur a season, oblivious of the certainty - 
-of its ultimately wreaking a dreadful revenge for ita 
‘temporary repression. What is wanted is a radical 
«cure, Dot a momentary and shallow expedient. 

2. The knowledge of mere reading and writing, 
«even if made a condition of suffrage, would not secure 
us from ignorant suffrage. Millions of ignorant peo- 
ple can read and write, while not a few intelligent 
people cannot. No conceivable test of intelligence 
would exclude ignorant voters from the polls, unless 
you should make it so stringent a one as to exclude 
3L very large per cent. of the population—an evil even 
greater than that which now exists. The impracti- 

y of applying the reading-and-writing test in 
fair or efficient manner does but enhance the 


reposterous. Who will be the | 
Sir Archibald "Bell-tho-Cat to attempt to disfranchise 
the Irish voters of New York city? All speculations 
and propositione to limit suffrage in any way beyond 
its existing limitations are utterly visionary. The 
tendency is all the other way, and ought to be, Wo- 
men must vote before very long; and the talk about 
an educational qualification for the ballot either for 
men or women is wasted breath. Not thus can the 
perils to our political future from wide-spread ignor- 
ance be averted. 

4. All people, in tine, who conduct themselves as 


a right lo a voice in the country's government. The 
virtuous have no inherent right to govern the vicious, 
nor the educated the ignorant; so long as the vicious 
or the ignorant kecp out of jail, they have n right to 
à share in the government, and we mnst make the 
Vest of it. The injustice of usurpation is a very 
poor remedy for the evil of ignorance. Those who 
can read snd write are not a divinely constituted 
aristocracy to govern the rest ef mankind. Crimin- 
als who break the laws may be disfranchised as a 
penalty; but the worst criminals frequently escape 
all punishment, because they cannot be caught or 

moved guilty. “Yet atest of character would be far 
Yn unjust than a test of intelligence, as a condition 
of suffrage, Neither, however, would be just; and 
we must make up our minds to universal suffrage as 
the people's right, and therefore as a fixed fact for 
alltime. The strongest argument against the educa-+ 
tional condition is its intrinsic injustice ; and the next 
strongest is the absolute impossibility of establishing 
it. 

No—the remedy for the public evils of popular ig- 
norauce lies in an entircly different direction. -Polit- 
ical power must, by natural justice and the logic of 
American ideas, be diffused throughout the whole 
people; but the safeguard against the great perila of 
its abuse must be sought in universal education. The 
whole people must be raised to,such n level of intelli- 
gence that they shall use their power wisely. Suf- 
Íroge must be universal; but EDUCATION MUST AT’ 
ALL COSTS BE MADE AS UNIVERSAL AS SUFFRAGE. 
Whatever stands ir. the way of universal education, 
whether private caprice and sclfisbness and stupidity 
or organized hostility from forcignfexcrescences on 
our civilization, mnst be trampled under foot. If the 
Catholic Church, or the Protestant Church, or both 
combined, get in the wny of the free, universal edu- 
cation of the American people, so much the worse 
for them, Such opposition is the worst possible 
treason against the Great Republic; and whether it 
attempts to justify itself by tbe authority of Church 
or Bible,—whether it makes its assault in the name 
of God or man,—it must be put down as sternly as 
the Blaveholders' Rebellion was pnt down. And it 
will be, Once convince the people that they must 
fairly choose between Christianity and Frecdom, be- 
tween the Church and Education, snd the issue is 
fore-ordained by the nature of things. The contest 
may be long and sharp; but the result is sure. This 
contingnt is sacred to Liberty, to Knowledge, to 
Virtue; and they will triumph over all their foes. 

M seem that I have had very little to say about 
"compulsory cducation” thus far, ButI could not 
really treat the subject till I bad dwelt on the great 
evil of ignorance that threatens us, and the xbsolate 
necessity of applying at all hazards an adequate rem- 
edy to it. It is popular ignorance that necessitates 
universal education; and the promised panacea for 
the mischiefs of iguorant government which is now 
in high favor with some liberal nemely, limitation 
of suffrage by an educational qualification, needed 
first of all to be exposed. It isa quack medicine 
which has been hastily nnd unwisely recommended 
by some of our noblest and best thinkers. What is 
wanted is not medicine, but hygiene—the knowledge 
and practice of the laws of national health. The 


evils of wide-spread ignorance cannot be got rid of 
by excommunicating the ignorant, but by educating 
them. 


Let vs have no new aristocracy of brain— 
ivine right" of the cultivated to rule the 
Instead of this, let us have such a 
system of education as shall ensure to all bnt born 
idiots a degrec of cultivation sufficient to make it safe 
to trust them with the ballot. The experiment of 
strictly universal suffrage has got to be tried fully on 
this continent; it is idle vaporing to talk of limiting 
suffrage now. Let ns* face the difficulty like men, 
and, banishing forever all dreams of an educational 
qualification, abolish all necessity for such n qualifi- 
cation by cnsuring the universality of education. 

It is no novelty to advocate “compulsory educa- 
tion." t russia bas long practised it—with what re- 
sults can be learned from Sadowa and Sedan. New 
Hampshire hes passed a “compulsory education" law 
which requires that every parent or guardian ball 
send his child to school twelve wecks in the ycar, 
six of which must be continuous, under penalty of a 
fine of $10 or $20. also has passed a 
somewhat similar law. ‘epublicans in Califor- 
nia have made the following a “plank” of their plat- 
form :—"The safety and perpetüity of Republican in- 
stitutions depend mainly upon popular education and 
intelligence. We therefore approve and recommend 
a common school system that shall not only extend 
its benefits to all, but which shall be compulsoi 
upon all, and we are inflexibly opposed to any appli- 
cation of the publie moneys with any reference to 
the distinctions in religious creeds” How many 


not know, In at least one very important respect, I 
regard the New Hampshire Jaw as crude and unwise; 
and I shall presently propose zn improvement. But 
that a strong sentiment is growing up in this coun- 
try, as well as in Europe, since the marvellous 
triumphs of Germany, in favor of “compulsory edu- 
cation,” fs very plain. It is the most hopeful sign in 
American polities, for it shows that the quick intelli- 
gence of the American people Icaps to the only 
sound solution of the problem of ignorant misrule. 

The objection to "compulsory education” in tie- 
minds of many liberals grows out of a theory of 
government which limits all governmental powers 
fo the direct protection of life and property. Her- 
x bert Spencer holds this theory. Put the same fore- 
sight which prompts a government fo prevent the 
outbreak of a threatened riot, instead of waiting to 


well-behaved citizens, whether ignorant or not, have 


quell it afterwards, should prompt it to forestall igno- 


other States may have adopted the same policy, I do $ 


tance, the cause of all riots. Prevention is the best 
sort of protection. Here in the United States, m 
cording to the last census, are fire millions of children, 
eke. age, who never attend achool! Js there no 

langer revealcd in this fact? What are we about, to 
leave such a monstrous peril unprovided sgainst? 
If the uation has itaclf a right to "life," it must have 
the right to save its life by timely precautions 
against this multiplying snd magnifying ignorance. 
Prof. Huxley, in a recent address nt Birmingham, 
set aside the narrow theory of Herbert Spencer by 
repudiating “the idea of the functions of a govern- 
ment being confined to those of a protective con- 
stabulary." “Even accepting the proposition that 
tbe functions of the State might be all summed up in 
one great negative commandment—'Thou shalt not 
allow any men to interfere with the liberty of any 
other man,’ Prof Huxley faid he was unable to cee 

that the consequence wis any such restriction as i 
supporters implicd. If his next door neighbor chose 
to have his drains in such a etateas to createa poison- 
ous almosphere which he breathed at the risk of + 
typhus and diphtheria, it was me as much a restric- 
tien on bis just frecdom to live as if bis life was 
threatened with a pistol. If his neighbor were 
lowed to let his children go unvaccinated, he might 
just as well be allowed to leave strychnine lozenges 
about in the EST his (Prof. Huxley's) children. 
And if his neighber brought vp his chilthen untaught 
and untrained to earn their living, be was doing his 
best to restrict his (the lecturer's) freedcm Ly in- , 
creasing the burden of taxation for the support of 

zoe and work-Louses for which he bad to pay.” 
Die short, it only needs tobe made apparent that no 

ate can permanently live which permits any lorge 
proportion of its people to grow up in ignorance, in 
order to convince us ibat she right to educate its 
citizens is part of the State's right to protect 
itself from subversion, There can be no free State 
without universal snflrage ; snd there can be no uni- 
versal suflroge without universal education. Ths 
is the whole argument I would urge, put into a nut- 
*hell. "M 

But the phrase “ccmpulsory” education is very un- 
fortunate. It misleads. It putsthe whcle subject in 
a wrong light. The correction of the error cut of 
which this phrase sprang will do much io remore 
the popular repugnance to the securing of really uni- 
versal education. 

li was the conception of the ancient Roman law, 
from which mudern law has been in a large measure 
derived, that a father's right over his child (patria 
tetas) was absolute, even including rower of 
life and death. This idea is at the bottom of the ob- 
jection to “compulsory education," though of course. 
greatly modifed. The proposition that the child bas! 
a right to be educated which no parent hus a right toj: 
infringe or ciolate, has probally never occurred t 
many people. Yet this is one of the propositions: 
by which 1 ascribe to the State the duty of enforcing 
universal education. Children have rights as truly 
as their psrents—none the less so breause they 
neither know them nor know how 1o maintain them. 
There is need of n “childien’s rights movement," 
quite ss much as of n. "women's rights movement; 
and it is the movement in behalf of universal cduca- 
tion. - The old tyrupny of parents over their children, 
which bas nothing to do with the enfoicement or a 
just authority used for the children's good, but only 
consists in perverting this authority to the children’s 
haim, should be abolished. 

The reason why the phrase “compulsory educa- 
tion” offends the American ear i$ because it suggests 
the idea of compelling Juents to relinquis a power 
they are justly entitled to. The moment it is seen 
that parents lave no right to withhold education rem 
their children —no more right to starve their winds 
than their bodies,— it becomes plain thatthe enforce- 
ment by the State of universal education is not com- 
pulsion of the parent, but protection of the child. 1f 
‘any parent violates the child's right to be educated— 
his right to a fair chance in life— lis right to enter on 
acarcer Which shall not bave the jail na its fore-or- 
dained terminus, —then the State hasas much right to 
compel respect for this as for any other violated right. 
Such a parent is a ciusuxAr. Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
M. P. of Sheffield, Engluntl, says that experience 
has taught him that “where the education of children 
is wholly dependent upon the parents, the selfish- 
ness, indifference, or intemperate hubits of many will 
cause a considerable number to be entirely neglected 
or only partially cducated." This sentence strikes 
the nail on the head. Thcusands of parents keep 
their children from school for the sake of utilizin| 
their labor, cven of making money out of them at 
the expense of all their subsequent happiness in life. 
Buta parent hasmo right to make a drudge out of 
his child for his own private advantage. Tt is his 
business to support the child till the child has at 
least received the elements of an education. Nature 
dces not devolve on young children the support of 
their parents. I repeat it, he parent who so abuses 
his authority over his child is neither more nor less 
than a criminal; and he ought to be “compelled” to 
cease his crime. Let the whole subject be looked at 
from the side of the child as well as from the side 
» of the parent, and nothing could be clearer than that 

the State is bound to ensure cducation 19 each and 
h every child born into its jurisdiction. Life, liberty, 

and education—these are the primal rights of man. 
Let us amend the Declaration of Independence ae- 
cordingly. 

„No less has the State a right to eecure eduented 
cilizens, since ignorance on part of the citizens is 
death to the State. If the State has a right to exist, 
it has aright to make sure the conditions of exist- 
ence. Iwill nct dwell further on this polnt, having 
already enid enough ; but no right views cn this sub- 
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ject ca be taken which do not contemplate, it from 
The side of the children, on the one hand, and of the 
State, ON the other. The right of every child to be 
educated, and the right of the State to secure the ed- 
ucation of all its ciizeos, these are the two pillars 
on which rests the whole theory of universal or 
"compulsory" education, In one sense, all edueation 
ig "compulsory," since no child will work or study if 
he can play instend; and whoever sends his child to 
school nt all enforces "compulsory education" in 
thissensc. In fact, this is the only proper sense of 
the word "compulsory" in this connection; for I 

* scout the idea tat it is “compulsion” to guarantee to 
children their nativo right to be educated. I would 
“compel” the parents 10 respect this right only as I 
would compel a thief to restore the property he bas 
stolen. 

One point, however, of great importance remains 
to be touched upon; and Í have never yet seen it 
mentioned, Itis this. While the theory I advocate 
would oblige the State to furnish, free of all cost to 
the parent, opportunities for the best possible educa- 
tion for the child, and thus make it impossible for any 
‘one to plead poverty us an excuse for keepiag his 
child from school, I should not approve a requisition 
ibat all the children sbould be obliged to attend the 
public schools. Make, if you can, the public schools 
zo good that the parents shal] use them by prefer- 
ence, But it is the parent's prerogative to choose 
the mode and means of eduenting his child. If be 
prefers to educate him in a private school, or at home, 
the State has no right to compel him to adopt a di 
ferent method. All the State has s right to require is 
the fact of education. Provided the parent does not 
deprive the child of education itself, he has a right to 
follow his own judgment in determining the manner 
of it. I think that a clear understanding on this 
point would obviate many objections to enforced uni- 
versal education. 

‘Asn consequence of this view of the matter, I 
st the propriety of establishing STATED 
AMINATIONS for all children, under the 
auspices of the best citizens of each locality, instead 
of requiring their attendance at the public schools. 
Tf a child can pass a good examination in the various 
branches announced beforehand by publie authority, 
thatfact should be enough; he should not be obliged 
to bring any certificate of attendance at any particu- 
lar school, ` If he fails Lo pass a good examination, let 
the rearon be inquired into, and if no good one can 
be given, ten let the child be required to attend the 
public schools, und the delinquent parent be fined. 
Some such system as this, am satisfied, will be 
eventually adopted, as the best way to secure at the 
same time the best possible education of the children 
and the largest possible liberty ot the parents. The 
strict Prussian system can never be imitated in Amer- 
ica; larger concessions mast be made to inlividual- 
ity of choice, But the result desired—the assurance 
of universal intelligence—must and will be attained 
in the United States. As thus explained, I believe 
that the entire future of this eountry hinges on the 
adoption of the system of universal or “compulsory” 
education; and every lover of freedom, knowledge, 
and virtue will do his part towards hastening the day 
of its complete establishment. 

—————— — 


MOTHERHOOD BY DEPUTY, 


(By Col. Higginson, in the Woman's Journal.] 


Those who spend their summers at Newport have 
am opportunity to sec how children live in what may 
be called, for the sake of argument, the gentceler 
classes. (Lam led to use this expression by the fact 
that a New York ludy once said to me of another la- 
dy, “She makes no pretentions to gentility,” imply- 
ing that she did make such claims.) Certainly noth- 
ing can be prettier than the external aspect of such 
children. Without the prevailing bloom and robust- 
nessof English boysand girls, they bave yet enough of 
these qualities to satisfy physiological criticism, and 
their American blood gives a gruce and ease of mo- 
tion which is more than an Saulvolent to the eyo. 


or two in the family, there is often nobody to see 
that little Susy does ‘not stray among the horses in 
the street, or little Johnny among the green apples. 
But from these dire perils the youthful Ethe) and 
little Keginald are more systematically guarded ; and 


the very fact that their parents lead more artificial 
lives introduces the necessity of separating, and there- 
fore simplifying the habits of the children. and this, 
80 fir as it gocs, is n real gain. 

Ah, but the drawback of this separation is, that it 
80 often extends to the hearts nnd souls of these 


children, as well as their bodies. This transfer of 
parental offices to menials may secure more care of 
their material health, but in all other respects it is 
disastrous. It is not good for American children 
that the Irish race should become for them a sort of 
vast Eccalobion, or egg-hatcbing machine, doing for 
money what the parental birds might better do gre 
tis I sigh to think that to many of these fine child- 
ren on Bellevue avenue s mother may be no more 
real a thing than to Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's poor 
little boy in Thackeray's unequalled description. 
She, too, visits her cbild in its nursery sometimes, 
“like a vivified figure out of the Magasin des Modes, 
Dlandly smiling in the most beautiful new clothes.” 
She “nods to him patronizingly ;" “to drive with that 
lady in the carriage is a awful site." 

ot that she is necessarily heartless and wicked, 
like Becky Sharp; but at the best, her hours are not 
the children's hours, and it is not the habit of the 
world in which she lives to tend one’s babies one- 
Self. That is exactly what I deplore. Very stroi 
and warm natures will of course overcome the 
habit. I remember no more charming pictures of 
parental love than I have seen on the piazzas of 
young couples whose marriage had seemed to me a 
thing less serious than the pairing of butterflies until 
I watched their simple ecstacy over the first child. 
T do not forget one sweet young mother who stipt- 
lated for a cottage on Bellevue avenue where there 
should be caer in front, beneath whose protect- 
ing cover she could play with her baby undespised 
by the gay world as it rolled by. But the fact of her 
needing that protection is the very thing of which I 
complain. The exception proves ihe rule. A French 
manual of manners points out that “la femme comme 
faut" will by no means be seen in the street with 
her young children. I try in vain to recall an in- 
stance where I have ever seen a young mother be- 
longing to what is called "the best society" carry- 
ing her baby in her arms or drawing it in & wagon— 
even in the most retired streets of Newport. Yes, I 
recall onc instance; it was one whom I buppened to 
know, and she apologized ! 

‘The result is not, as I have said, that the children's 
bodies suffer; commonly they do not. The evil of 
this motherhood by deputy is that it takes the life out 
of the real relation altogether, and, as Mrs. Stowe well 
says, “The real mother has none of those awakening 
influences from the resting of the little head in her 
bosom and the pressure of the little helpless fingers, 
which magnetize into existence the blessed power of 
love." Better a thousand time than such maternity 
is that of the Irish hovel I visited yesterflay, where 
the poor toilsome mother yet welcomed to her boun- 
tiful bosom an added child, and the other boya 
and girls crowded around the little chubby creature, 
with reverence and delight, as if it were a new family 
altar, sent to them that they might say their prayers. 
The whole furniture of the house would not have sold 
at auction for ten dollars; but that baby brings a 
treasure of Jove and self-sacritice which many of our 
summer guests might well give their millions to 

uy, 


——— 

Tur Breve A Scargooat—During an interview 
with "the Prophet” the followiag point-blank in- 
quiry was made: 


` It ja charged by many that the Mormon Church te a se- 
ültlous, s revolutionary bod: 


more warmi 
we & handful 
thing, is either a cw l, o: 
us to be not worth listening to, 

Yet Brigham claims that his church is the Church 
of Christ, and that "unto him every knee shall bow.” 
And in view of forty years of Mormon preaching 
with this unvarying tenor, the “cussed fool” spoken 
of above may well be excuaed for “ wanting t0 know,” 
“you know,” if the Mormon Church does not aspire 
to the temporal and spiritual control of this planet, 
or, if not the whole at once, as much and. as fast as 
possible. [tis all cussed fowery, we admit, bulif 
wisdom is justified of her ‘children, folly is no less 
backed up by its grandmother, and the Mormons, 
when accused of wrong doing or intent, fall back up- 
on the Holy Scriptures. —Sult Lake Tribune. 
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IxaveriCE IN THE Press.—Here is one of the lead- 
ing New York Dailies. During the last four or five 
years that journal has made, four or five times, the 
ame gross mistatement regarding me, in articles re- 

ried to be written by its Editor-in-Chief, written 

for a malignant and party purposc ; the incorrectness 
of which itaown columns testify. If I were to com- 


plain, my letter would not probably be printed, But 
such sentence of it as could be most plausibly mis- 
le the text for 


represented, would be copied and 
more vituperation—while the chance mistake of some 
other journal in any trifle is flooded with every acorn- 
ful epithet in the dictionary. 

This is a great injustice. Noman, editor or other- 
wise, has any right to criticise a document of which 
he does not reproduce in his own columns amply 
enough to enable his readers to judge whether his 
criticism is fair. 

Thia silly setting up a straw foe and then ostenta- 
tiously knocking him down—this selection of a 
phrase or two and captiousiy ringing changes, is the 
Cheap wit and the crying sin of our whole press. It 
robs it of any value to the honest student of questions 
and history.— Wendell Phillipa in N. Y. National 
Standard, 


Voices from the People. 


Lexrracts FROM LETTERS] 


— "Allow me to extend a New Year'sgreeting to 
Tne Ixvex in the form of a subscription, and the 
right-hand of fellowship to the man who has dared 
break loose from the Christian name, and assert his- 
right and capacity to find hia way to his Father's. 
house without the leading strings of theological nurse- 
maide—I have been only an occasional reader of 
Tun Inxpex, but I have seen enough of it to make 
me bid it a hearty God-speed.—The Evangelical Alli- 
ance is entering on its week of prayer. With what 
shocking audacity we stalk, shod with ournineteentln 
century boots, into the Eternal presence-chamber,, 
and announcing to the Heavenly hosts our views om 
political economy, social science, and the salvation 
of souls, humbly petition the Almighty to take no- 
tice and govern his universe in accordance! I mar- 
vel that we, frail, short-sighted mortals, dare urge 
aught beside—Thy will be done.’ Does Free Reli- 
gion pmy* And if so, what does it pray for? Cer- 
tainly it does not ask for temponil gifts; for it 
knows it has but to grasp the antecedents to prespe-- 
rity, and materia) success will as surely follow as: 
rixht conclusions from right premises. The Free- 
Religionist cannot ask forgiveness for sin, for he- 
knows that he must suffer the penalty of violated 
law, even to th: bitter end. Neither can we join 
with Orthodoxy in asking help in the hour of tempt- 
ation, for surely one will be stronger, better, nobler, 
when he wages warfare with sin, saying—'this thing: 
is beneath me—I will not soi] my soul's white plu— 
mage in the mire of e ‘when he sinks su- 
inely on his knees, crying—'I am weak and sinful z 
rd, help me to resist! Perhaps the metaphysic 
of either process is the same, but one hinges its faith 
on the Divine fn us, the other, in the Divine outside: 
us. I comprehend the need’ of communion with. 
God, but that differs, etymologically and prictically,. 
from pmuer. Tenclose $200 for Tne INDEX Ihe 
coming year. I hope to send you some other sb- 
scriptions before long. There is not a Liberar 
Church of any description in this county,so of” 
course subscribers to your paper cannot be nu- 
merous.” 


—  "Enelosed please find $2,50 for amount vf sub- 
scription for bound volume of Ts: 

have sent long ere this, but neglected, and you can. 
set my name down fora bound volume for 1871. T 
distribute ns far ns I can what I. receive by mail, and 
want bound volume for reference. I cannot give 
you much encouragement from this 
get you but one new subscriber for this yea 
ask all that I know, that are sound thinkers, but they 
set me down a» an ‘infidel’ (and that docs no harm). 
Some say my advanced idcas will never ümount to- 
anything for want of proof. They compare opinions. 
of men—that is, great Theologians, Bible Scliolars,. 
etc. Iam convinced braid ped conrse is right, and. 
Dos wax may be sustained; and what little assist- 
ance I can afford is given freely. At tbe same time ` 
I feel as though I had more than the value of the mon- 
eysent you, The /ndependcnt is about to ‘give way'—L 
hope you may receive an increase of patronage. Mr... 
Abbot, would you be kind enough to send one copy 
to He isa man of mind, and once a. 
Methodist minister, but now is dealing out Homopa- 
thic doses for the body und leaves the ‘soul’ to the 
care of others. I want to approach him cautiously, 
and would like to sce the effect of one dose of IxpEx."* 


——‘I like Tre IspEx; it is Free, Firm and: 
Fair.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First Inperennent NocrtrY, The regular meetings of 
this Fociety will be held for the present on Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock. In Watsninax Tart, No. NO, Summit. 
Street, The public are cordially Invited to attend. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
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THE INDEX. 


Portry, 


[For Taw Ixpax.] 
‘040 THINGS ARE PASSED AWAY: BE- 
HOLD, ALL THINGS ARE NEW.” 


_ Tho old 1s ever passing 
Into newer forms of life; 
E'en the solid granite mountain 
Yields to elemental strife. 


‘The allent forces working 
Convert the stone to aand— 
Forever changing places 
‘With the rolling sea the Jand. 


‘The grandly waving foreste 
‘Slowly form the be 's of coal, 
And over elnking moni 
The rleing oceans roll, 


Eternal and unceasing 
‘Aro the changes ‘neath the san; 
"Old forms of life and motion 
Into higher channels run. 


An stratum after stratum 
-ribbed our new-born earth, 
Ere animale could lourieh, 


Or man find humble birth; 


So the wrecks of old religions 
Pave for Truth a higher way, 

And the conflict of the ages 
Wears the creeds of men away. 


"Throngh the mlats of superstition 
‘Throads of truth eternal 

Linking bo:h the past and pi 
‘With the future into one. 


Old bellefs and heathen dogmas 
Are pasting to decay; 

‘On the rising wave of Science 
Rides a brighter, fairer day. 


. ‘Through Infancy and childhood 
Must come the perfect man; 
-Aàvanclog from the lower, 
1s God's eterna! plan. 


eut 


Ever moving upward, onward, 
Nature knows no day of reat: 
Always aiming at perfection, 
Bach new day she counts the beat. 


‘To her, the passing ages 
Are but a summer's day; 

Bhe on thelr crumbling ruins rears 
A nobler work alway. 


‘Thue "the mill of God grinds slowly, 
But It grinds exceeding small; 
And, according to his purpose, 
He grinds the griate for all. 
An his Jaws of love and wisdom 

We true 
Who see f Fatherhood 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


Jeannre G. Erxixr. 


"RucHwOxD, Sept. 4, 1871. 
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Do right without giving offence, if possi- 
“ble; bnt at any rate do right. 


PHOFITLESS PRAYERS. 


The New York Observer (Presbyterian) 
publishes each week a column devoted to a 
report of the Fulton St. Prayer Meeting. 
Written requests are read at each meeting, 
purporting to come from all parts of the 
country, and specifying objects for which 
the prayers of the meeting sre solicited. 
Some of these are very curious. People in 
all sorts of trouble beg for the intercessions of 
this meeting, which sre believed to have 
marvellous power in bending the will of God 
to human wishes,—such power as the inter- 
cessions of Catholic priests are believed to 
have by their simple-minded flocks. It is 
hard to tell which most deserve pity—the 
sorrows or the superstitions of the poor peti- 
tioners. Sometimes they get what they 
want, and are jubilant over the “efficacy of 
prayer;” sometimes they fail to get it, and 
seem overwhelmed with despair. Here is a 
touching appeal from one of these victims of 
evangelical delusion, read in a recent meet- 


ing :— 
“One from Omaha, Neb. Reads the Observer—en- 
couraged to apply for prayer. Professor of religion; 


active, but in the dark. For a year prayed very much 
for a friend, all for naught, Followed what seemed 
divine direction, but walked right into trouble; bave 
lost all hope. Religion does not fulfil its promises. 
Pray earnestly for me.” 

The ills of life are sometimes inevitable; 
but if the people were better instructed in 
the great law of cause and effect, and in the 
utter hopelessness of evading it by prayer or 
any other means, they would become wise 
enough to shun many of the miseries that 
now extort these cries of anguish. Such re- 
ligion as that of this prayer-meeting fosters 
delusions out of which spring manifold suf- 
ferings and disasters. It does indeed fuil to 
“fulfil its promises.” 

Nature is at times seemingly hard and 
stern,—never more so than when we are 
called to pay the penalty she exacts for the 
breaking of her laws, But the wisest and 
the tenderest religion is that which teaches 
us to obey these laws, rather than to seek ez- 
emption from their sway. Christianity en- 
courages flattering but false hopes of tbis ex- 
emption, and is thus most terribly cruel in 
the end. Reason seems cold and unsympa- 
thetic at the start, but proves herself in the 
final issue of things man’s kindest and tru- 
est friend. She teaches us how to avoid 
most human woes, and how to bear nobly the 
reat. 

But it does not follow that God is heartless 
because he is immutable. It does not follow 
that he is non-existent because men pray 
foolishly or ignorantly in vain. From the 
fact of changeless law we draw no such in- 
ferences, even in the presence of human suf- 
ferings that most deeply touch our sympa- 
thies. Itis in no spirit of derision that we 
read such experiences as are told in the ex- 
tract given above—far from it. But while 
they excite compassion for the bewildered 
and wounded ones that have lost their way 
in the desert, they do but broaden the found- 
ations of our conviction that the world has 
in this age an unfathomable need of loftier 
ideas of life, of Nature, of God. 

Would it be any improvement of the uni- 
verse, any amelioration of human miseries, 
that natural laws should be bent and broken 
at the dictate of man? Could anything be 
plainer than that the power of interfering 
with their action by means of prayer would 
involve the world in inconceivable disaster? 


Would not the contrariety of men’s prayers 
throw into chaos and confusion all the pro- 
cesses of Nature and destroy all possibility 
of human happiness? It snrely seems so. 

Supposing, then, that an infinitely wise 
and loving God exists, he could not heed 
such prayers. He could not in consequence 
of them shift and change and alter the course 
of things, or thwart the uniformity of natu-* 
ral laws, without thereby proving himself to 
be neither wise nor loving. The very fact 
of a great immutable system of Nature, gov- 
erned by laws that are inflexible to human 
entreaties, is the only possible fact that could. 
co-exist with infinite wisdom and love. The 
so-called “efficacy of prayer” would thus be 
the disproof of a God worthy of intelligent 
adoration, and only betray the existence of 
fickleness, feebleness, and folly in the Power 
that is supreme, It ie, on the contrary, the 
very powerlessness of prayer to swerve by s0 
much as a hair's breadth the course of Na- 
ture, that becomes the basis of confidence in 
omnipresent Reason and Goodness as the law 
of the entire universe. 


Is it not strange, then, that the fact of the 
invariability of natural laws, which is the 
granite base of an instructed belief in God, 
should seem to any manu to prove that no God 
exists? The atheism that denies God because 
Nature's laws change not for human prayers, 
borrows its logic from the Christianity it re- 
jects. True, the Christian's God is one that 
"answers prayer;" and the atheist's appeal 
to fact is conclusive against such a God. 
But this appeal has no force against the God. 
whose only answer to prayer is the contin- 
ued harmony of the universe; and he who 
finds in this harmony a disproof of God shows 
that he bas no higher an idea of God than 
that which Christianity has preached from 
the beginning. It would be well to under- 
stand the better idea. With all kindness 
and goodwill for atheists, some of whom we 
are proud to call our friends, and all of 
whom we wish to meet on the broad ground 
of equal human brotherhood, we urge them 
to weigh candidly the thoughts here pre- 
sented. We all appeal to Reason, By the 
verdict of Reason let us all abide. 


PROGRESS. 


Through the energy and zeal of one of our 
Directors, Mr. A. K. Butts, an excellent 
New York Office has been secured for Tux 
Iypex, and will be put into operation as 
soon as possible. Messrs. Henry H. Rich- 
ardson & Co., Importers, Booksellers, and 
Binders, 22 Vesey St., New York, have 
with great liberality offered us the use of 
their office as headquarters. A better or 
more central location could not be desired ; 
and as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made, Tue Ixpxx will be published 
in New York and Toledo. The great ad- 
vantages of this plan are too obvious to need 
specification. 

Mr. R. P. Hallowell, Treasurer of the 
Free Religions Association, has very gene- 
rously offered to act as a special agent for 
Tux Invex in Boston until we can establish 
a Boston Office. We very gratefully accept 
his offer, and refer to him all those who may 
wish to subscribe for Tur Ixpxx in that 
city. His counting-room is at 98 Federal 
Street; and he is hereby authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for this paper and to give 
receipts for the same. 

At the same time, Mr. A. K. Butts, Mr. 
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Parkes Pillsbury, Mr. H. L. Green, and Dr. 
L. Berty are actively canvassing for the 
paper in various places, and doing all that 
earnest friendship for it can suggest in 
other ways. 

Tue Inpex will have to grow, but it will 
be made to grow just as fast as circumstan- 
ces will permit, Surely, with so much in- 
tellectual ability, moral earnestness, busi- 
ness sagacity, and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion enlisted in its support, no one need 
doubt that all the money at disposal will be 
used judiciously and effectively, and made to 
do all that the amount conld possibly accom- 
plish. Let nobody say sfter this that radi- 
cals have no faith in their own ideas, or are 
unwilling to give and work for them. The 
remarkable promptness with which the sub- 
scriptions to stock are being paid in, and 
the generous words that so often accompany 
the remittances, show that a new day is 
dawning for American radicalism in reli- 
gion. Its spirit is lofty and earnest, its ob- 
jects are daily growing clearer, its opportu- 
nities are daily multiplying on every band, 
and the need of it by the people at large is 
felt daily with increasing force. And we 
"want to say that we mean to deserve all the 
help that is given us in doing our part of the 
good work. In one sense we need not be 
especially grateful for it, since the work is 
no more ours thano thers’; but weare grate- 
ful for it, and mean to prove this by making 
the most of it. There is no room for vanity 
or gelf-complacency—but there is abundant 
room for unselfish toil, for deep enthusiasm, 
for profound self-consecration to the cause 
of Free Religion. 


“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES ANDSUCK- 
LINGS.” 

A correspondent sends us the following il- 
lustration of a child's view of a Liturgical 
Service. 

“A little seven year old girl, being on a 
visit to some friends, went for the first time 
the other day to an Episcopal church. While 
returning home with her mother, she asked: 

‘Mama, what was the matter with those 
folks? What made ’em grumble so? They 
grumbled dreadfully all around us; and I lis- 
tened and found they were mocking every 
word the minister said, What was the mat- 
ter with ’em ?” 

She afterwards called it “the grumbling 
church” and declined to go again.” 


————— ere 

Mrs. M. C. Bland, editor of the Ladies’ 
Own Magazine, Indianapolis, Ind., offers to 
donate for Miss Wilburn’s benefit one hun- 
dred copies of that periodical for 1870 (not 
1871, as was stated), Whoever remits $1.15 
to Mrs. Bland will receive prepaid a copy of 
the Magazine for 1870; and Mrs. Bland 
promises to send $1.00 to us for Miss Wil- 
burn on each of the first hundred orders so 
received. The Magazine is unexceptionable 
in tone, and the offer is a liberal one. It is 
not our purpose to weary our readers with 
importunities, even for a worthy object; but 
it will give us great pleasure, if a homeless 
woman shall be enabled to secure the mod- 
est cottage which she asks our aid in pur- 
chasing. 


—————— 

“The mind of man ought to fly abroad and 
soar like the falcon, not hide itself like the 
owl" So says Pilpay (Fudles, p. 25). The 
superstitious mind loves the dark. But the 
rational mind revels in the sunlight of free-- 
dom, 


CONVENTIONS. 


At the last annual meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association it was understood that 
the plan, successfully inaugurated last year, 
of holding public conventions under the 
auspices of the Associstion in different parts 
of the country, would be continued. The 
Executive Committee have accordingly ar- 
ranged for two Conventions to be held as 
follows: 

At Detroit, Michigan, beginning Thurs- 
day evening, December 7th, and continuing 
through Friday, the 8th. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., beginning Monday 


| evening, December 11th, and continuing 


through Tuesday, the 12th. 

These Conventions will be attended by 
the President and the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and by other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and distinguished friends of 
the Free Religious movement. Interesting 
topies, including some of the most vital 
questions of the day bearing on the relations 
of Religion to Free Thought, will be pre- 
sented for discussion. Local friends are 
making earnest and hospitable preparations 
for the meetings. Itis hoped and expected 
that attendance will not be merely local, but 
that people will be drawn to the conventions 
from the towns in the vicinity. Let the 
friends of free inquiry and of rational, un- 
sectarian, and practical religion, be on the 
alert and gather in large numbers to take 
counsel together and to encourage and stim- 
ulate each other to more faithful endeavors 
in the cause of religious emancipation and 
progress, Let honest opponents also come 
to convince or be convinced. The hour is 
ripe for free and feir discussion of these 
greatest themes of thought and life. 

Further particulars as to subjects and 
speakers will be given in the daily papers of 
Detroit and Syracuse previous to the con- 
ventions, 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary F. R! A. 


LABOR REFORM. 


Unpaid toil, unrequited labor, liberty to 
work for oneself, are no longer open ques- 
tions. A whole century was necessary for 
the education of the American Republic up 
to the abolition of slavery, or, in other words, 
to an adjustment of the Labor question in ita 
lowest form. 

The hearts and brains of our best men 
were enlisted in that contest, and so absorbed 
were they by it that the higher aspects of 
the question were scarcely contemplated. 
As a consequence the American people are 
one hundred years behind time, and are 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the prob. 
lem now pressing for solution. So ignorant 
are we in regard to it that we cannot even 
define it. An aristocracy of Wealth is dis- 
covered; and straightway some enthusiast 
shouts — “Down with wealth! Abolish 
capital!” His more thoughtful friend, how- 
ever, very pertinently asks—'"What do you 
mean by eapital?" and but little reflection is 


necessary to reveal the indissoluble connec- 
tion between it and labor. They are a pair 
of shears, says Wendell Phillips; and when 
you destroy the rivet that joins them, you 
destroy theinstrument. One cannot prosper 
without the other, ond whatever hurts one 
burts both. Fortunate, indeed, is it that 
Mr. Phillips has outlived the anti-slavery 
conflict, and can now devote his fine mind 
and eloquent voice to the further uplifting 
of the poor and the oppressed. But even he, 
as he frankly confesses, gropes and feels his 
way. Ina recent speech he said that the 
Labor Reform movement is an effort “to take 
to pieces an unjust, cruel, unsuccessful civil- 
ization, and to see where the mistake is . . 
. » All we know is that there are uncounted 
millions of men that have not a fair chance 
in the world, and somehow or other we 
mean to right it." And again, in reply to 
the question—“What is your remedy?" he 
admits—“we are not prepared to tell you.” 
When Mr. Phillips made these remarks, I 
presume he intended simply to indicate the 
significance, the tendency, ofthe Labor move- 
ment wherever found, and that he spoke 
without reference to the immediate object or 
interest of any party now in existence. 

In view of such declaration and admission 
by so prominent a leader, the workingmen 
will do well to pause before they consent to 
formulate crude speculations and offer to the 
world a series of propositions notably de- 
structive, and only destructive, with the as- 
sumption that their prompt acceptance is the 
undoubted duty of their fellows. And yet, 
strangely enough with the assent of Mr. 
Phillips, the Labor Reform party in Massa- 
chusetts has committed this blunder. The 
platform adopted is so positive in tone and 
so absolute in its demands, that we are com- 
pelled to believe the men who profess to 
stand upon it deem themselves as competent 
to deal with all the possibilities, the delicate 
complications and intricacies of this social 
question, as the best of them is to perform a 
day's work. 

It is wisdom to “take to pieces," if you 
mean by that to investigate the present forms 
of civilization with a view to an equitable 
re-adjustment of social relations; but it is 
presumptuous folly to attempt to destroy the 
entire economic system of society, in the face 
ofour inability to reconstruct or to point 
out the remedy for existing inequalities, 

Civilization grows; itis not made; and 
only by the slow process of growth can we 
hope to attain to that state of society in 
which all elements shall find their just place 
andrecognition. The Framingham platform 
would abolish all profit-making, and declares 
fierce war against wages. Now how many 
labor reformers have examined the system 
of profits and are prepared to demonstrate 
even the possibility of material progress and 
development withoutit? If any oneof them 
has contributed anything to such a discus- 
sion, it has not been my good fortune to meet 
with it. Wages, Profit, and Capital are so 
closely allied that it will be difficult to strike at 
one without crippling all three; and yet on 
no account would our reformers compromise 
Capital; it, they bid us remember, is one 
half of the necessary shears of which labor 
is the other half. Profit, after all, is but one 
form of wages; and until more light is given 
us, plain minds will refuse to exclude it from 
their conception of a wise social economy. 
For wages, we are asked to substitute co-op- 
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eration; and yet the man does not exist who 
can show us how onc is to be substituted for 
the other. Association is good, Co-operation 
excellent; and doubtless in the progress (not 
in the destruction) of civilization we shall 
be able to develop their uses, an@to enlarge 
their applications. But that we have arrived 
at a period wherein we are really to legislate 
them into society to the absolute exclusion 
of individual effort and personal remunera- 
tion, I utterly deny. 


The first article of this remarkable polit- 
ical platform, if more intelligible to the com- 
mon mind, is no more appropriate to its 
place than the crude declarations which fol- 
low it. It asserts that “labor, the creator of 
wealth, is entitled to all it creates.” The 
proposition may be true; but to make it so, 
we must inclnde in the term labor” far more 
than is commonly implied. For example, it 
must include the ingenuity that led Dick 
Fitzgerald, the ignorant laborer, to apply 
chalk to bobbins in cotton mills, as well as 
the rough work he performed with his hands. 
The new political movement is not intended 
to embrace all forms of labor; on the con- 
trary, it is to be restricted tooneform. Mr. 
Phillips explains that “it is the man who la- 
bors with his hands, the employe, that we 
mean; and we move for this class of work- 
ingmen, and this class alone, because they 
alone need our movement.” Now it is man- 
ifestly absurd to talk about manual labor in- 
dependent of, and to the exclusion of, other 
forms of labor, as the creator of wealth. No 
intelligent person will make such a claim. 
The Labor party certainly never intended to 
make it. Of what value to the platform is 
the clause asit reads? It serves merely as 
a fitting introduction to the undigested the- 
ories to which I have already referred, and 
with them tends to complicate the real issues 
which are waiting for discussion. 


It impresses me as a sheer waste of force, 
if nothing worse, to declare war against our 
present civilization with a view to its imme- 
diate or even speedy destruction. We may 
outgrow, but we cannot destroy it. Aud 
precisely for this reason a political party 
committed to such folly must fail to win the 
confidence and the votes of the people. 


It is by no means necessary to be able to 
predict the exact social conditions which will 
obtain when the millenium is reached, in or- 
der to form a party in the interests of the 
workingman. The discussion bas pro- 
gressed far enough to warrant the presenta- 
tion of definite issues and a demand for ade- 
quate legislation. A reduction of the hours 
of labor; a system of finance that will put 
less money into the purses of the rich and 
more into the pockets of the poor; a system 
of taxation that will take twenty per cent. of 
the millionaire’s income to one per cent. of 
the ineome of men of moderate means; the 
reservation of public lands for the benefit of 
the people; limitation to the powers of cor- 
porate capital; the extinction of monopolies; 
encouragement by law to co-operation in 
all branches of industry and trade; the bal- 
lot for women,—these and other issues of 
like import are the practical questions which 
may fairly form the basis of a political Labor 
party. 

Cut the platform down to plain, simple 
statements, remove from it the dead weight 
of cumbrous, unintelligible theories, and go 
out with it to the people prepared to answer 


respectful inquiry. Invite criticism by meet- 
ing it fully, fairly, and with a cordial, gen- 
erous welcome; and, finally, nominate for 
office, recognize as leaders, only such men as 
have character to recommend them. So 
much in friendly criticism of the Labor Re- 
form Party. d 


R. P. H. 


Tn the first of a course of lectures-on “Ra- 
tionalism and Christianity," Dr. Bellows 
is reported by the Boston Daily Advertiser 
as saying that, “in truth, religion was grow- 
ing less mystic and science moreso.” Though 
often dissenting from what Dr. Bellows says, 
we yet admire his genius and keenness of ob- 
servation of the tendencies of the age; and 
he never said a truer thing than the words 


we quote. Religion, feeling her inability to | 


sustain her antiquated claim of supernatural 
inspiration, is becoming practical rather than 
theological, and grows more and more reti- 
cent, even taciturn, with regard to her own 
mysteries; while Science begins to feel her 
way cautiously to the discussion of problems 
that were once universally regarded as the 
exclusive property of the Church. Without 
intending it, Dr. Bellows corroborates the 
main thesis of our last Horticultural Hall 
lecture (Tue Ixpex, No. 68), namely, that 
Science alone is to give the final answer of 
educated human intelligence to the questions 
of God and immortality. 


The Cairo Paper, published in “Egypt,” 

shows that the peeuliar style of darkness 
called “Egyptian” still broods over that 
unfortunate locality. In itsissue of Nov. 13, 
it says :— 
Religionists (Infidels) of the country have organ- 
jociation with a capital stock of $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of continuing, in an enlarged and improved form, Taz 
Tunex, a weekly infidel Journal, published in Toledo, Oblo. 
After a six months’ effort the paper anvonnces that £87,000 of 
the stock has been taken. Had the editor practieed the Iber- 
ality in politics which he “preached™ in religion, the $100,000 
would have been taken long ago. By studied, persistent and 
slanderous misrepresentation and abuze of the Democratic 
party, however, the editor (Mr. Abbot) has cut off all Demo- 
cratic support. He bas, fn fact, rendered Democratic support, 
or even respect, iraposelblo."" 


The Cairo Paper wants to be nursed by 
Reason in religion and Tammany in politics. 
We must appeal to king Solomon to find 
out which mother it belongs to. Once dex- 
terously split in two, each mother can take 
her half of it. But this is bad for the baby. 
On the whole, Reason withdraws her claim 
to the Cairo Puper, and lets Tammany go 
off with the baby unsplit. 


Father Hyacinthe, in his great speech at 
Munich, Sept. 23, quotes from Machiavelli 
“No institution can be reformed execpt by 
bringing it back to its original principles.” 
Admitted; but by causing the adoption of 
the infallibility dogma the Jesuits simply 
carried out the “original principles” of Ca- 
tholicism to their logical consummation in 
history, thus furnishing a new proof that 
logic rules in the long run. The ques- 
tion at issue between the two parties calling 
themselyes Catholic is claimed to be one be- 
tween corruption and reformation of the 
Church; it is really one between develop- 
ment and non-development. One party is 
for standing still, the other for going on; 
and because the latter is in the majority, the 
former will yet be forced out of the Church. 
It is the same struggle on a large scale that 
is going on in every Christian sect on a small 
one. The Unitarians of both “wings” will 
learn much by studying it. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondenta must run tha risk of (ypographical 
errore. Tha utmost care wilt be To aeo ain Pul hare 
after no apace will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Itlegibly writen articles stand a very poor chance of 
solliin. tr nid 


A PLEA FOR MISSIONS, 


Brooxrtexp, Mass., Sept, 30th, 1871. 
FRIEND ABBOT: 

1. I know of a college s 
whose income never reaches its students, It is true, 
that an able corps of professors is employed, lectures. 
are delivered, and recitations daily heard. But many 
of the youth in attendance do not profit by them. Not 
more than a round dozen of good scholars are gradu- 
ated there per annum. It is true, these few are good 
&cholars,—become able, influential, nseful men. But 
then there are not enough of them. Not quality of 
work done, but numbers, is to decide the question of 
tbe excellency and real profit of this concern; and 
in view of the fewness of the scholars turned off, 
I think this school ought to be denounced as a stu- 
pendous cheat—a gigantic fraud practised upon a too 
credulous public. 

2. Then again, permit me to may you have utter- 
ly misapprehended the scope of effort contemplated 
by Christian missions. Not a society could accept of 
the limitations you impose. Itis true that first of all 
we sim at the conversion of the heathen—not merely 
nominal, but in fact. But then our missionary en- 
terprises contemplate the development of all possible 
resources on the part of the heathen. You have 
certainly read the history of the Christian missions 
to little purpose, if you do not understand this, 
Look at Madagascar, for example, and the Islands of 
the South Sea. ‘The missionaries in various instan- 
ces have reduced a rude language to writing, created 
a literature, organized schools, taught them, set an 

le perscnally and domestically of the highest 


nty-five per cent of 


ti; ivilization, and, by creating the wants of a 
high civilization, stimulated industry, awakened the 
spirit of enterprise, nnd thus laid the foundation of 
agricultural, mecbanical, commercial, as well as social 
and moral prosperity. 

8. Nor have the benefits of Christian missions 
been limited to the objects thus directly contemplated. 
The indirect und secular benefits returning to our 
shores (you did not quite apprehend the force of the 
word "our" in my communication—I meant "our 
civilization" here in America) are incalculable. This 
is what Iam prepared to show up. In the first 
place, where there is the most missionary spirit, 
there is the greatest amount of spiritual prosperity 
in the churches. Those that give the most for mis- 
sionary purposes are also the most active at home ; 
and those who are the most interested in foreign 
missions also do the most for the home work—for 
home evangelization. All this in addition to the re- 
flex secular advantages of missions. 

4. Anotherthought. Commerce, rightly directed, 
isa mighty civilizing agency; but left to itself, 
working simply in the line of its own interest, it is a 
blind Polyphemu: ust as likely todo evil as to 
work rightcousness. What has commerce done for 
China but to force opium upon her, and that at the 
cannon's mouth? Not Christianity, in any tense, 
but commerce it is, that is responsible for this. The 
East India Company and the Government of Great. 
Britain never litted a finger towards civilizing the 
heathen of India, until finally the missionaries inter- 
fered and forced the governuient to patronize Christ- 
ian institutions, rather than those of idolatry and 
paganism. And in the Sandwich Islands, from the 
first, one of the chief difficulties with which the 


_missionaries have had to contend has been the com- 


mercial contact of the native population with civi 
zation. Commerce, ns a civilizer, is altcgether 
worthless without the sanctifying influence ot intel- 
ligence and virtue. Like Swiss mercenaries, it is 
equally ready to do service in the mnks of sin or 
under the banner of righteousness; to forge cannon 
balls or to print New Testaments; to navigate a cor- 
sair's vessel ora missionary's shi What does com- 
merce care whether slavery, or idolatry, or temper- 
ance, or any other iniquity is voted up or down? 
What has it ever cared, in this country or others, so- 
long only as money is maile? 

5. Finally. It seems to me you are wide of the 
mark in attempting to estimate the value of missions 
commercially, by any standard of dollars and cents. 
This is even worse than the orthodox standard com- 
mercial theory of the atonement. Leaving out the 
question of the influence of a moral transformation 
upon the future of the soul (and yet how can you 
leave it out*), is the development’ of character—of 
manhood—to be made a maller of barter, of cold 
money calculation? And are our interest in, and our 
attempt to “redeem, regenerate and disenthrall" 
humanity to be affected, stifled, choked off, by any 
consideration of difficulties, or expense? Is this an 
evidence of liberal culture? Is this the way to 
awaken what the author of "Ecce Homo” calls the 
“enthusiasm of humanity?" "This enthusiasm is one 
that should know no boonds,—take no counsel of. 
flesh nnd blood. It should be ss universal in its 
aspirations and objects as the God that inspires it, 
the eternity that environs it, the humanity it would 
redeem. Instead, therefore, my eloquent friend, of 
carping at and criticising and seeming te condemn 
and to throw cold water upon the well-meant and 
really successful enterprises of others, lift up that. 


| farrenching voice of yours, and say: "Come on, my 


discs 
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followers. Let us try and emulate, at least, the zeal 
of those orthodox people. however mistaken, and do 
what we may to bless and save our race." 
R. H. HowanD. 

[1. Ifthe college,above mentioned promised to 
educate the whole world, and. collected funds on the 
strength of this promise, it should be “denounced as 
a stupendons cheat.” Let the missionary boards 
frankly admit that the conversion of the whole world 
to Christianity is impossible, and promise only to 
convert what they can; and then their enterprise will 
be at least entirely legitimate 

2, So far as missionaries work for civilization, 
they are useful; and this we fully conceded. But 
civilization is not a proper part of missionary work, 
though the increasing attention paid to it by mission- 
aries shows that Christianity is imperceptibly losing 
its sway over their minds. The sole legitimate object 
of Christian missions, as confessed by the best mis- 
sionary authorities, is to convert mankind to Christ. 

8. Itis true that churches flourish in proportion 
as they are filled with the missionary epirit. What 
we wish is that this spirit should be more enlight- 
ened and directed to better objects. 

4. Tt is true that commerce does Larm as well as 


good, But the good preponderateg. plt is the indi- | 


rect results of commerce—the increased communica- 
tion of mankind with each other, the stimulus given 
to productive industry, &c.,—that civilize barbarous 
communities, Ships, railronds, te egraphs have done 
more for human brotherhood than all the sermona 
aver preached. 

5. We have by no means estimated the value of 
missions by dollars and cents. We estimate it by 
the intrinsic worth of the object proposed, namely, 
the conversion of the whole world to Christianity, 
This object we believe to be of very little value. 
‘What we mensured by dollars and cents was tho 
efficiency of the missionary system. We are the last 
to throw cold water on generous enthusiasm ; but we 
want to sce enthusiasm guided by wisdom. Mission- 
ary zeal for true ideas we valuc above all price. The 
question recurs—“W bat are true ideas?" And so the 
discussion comes back to the relative truth and worth 
of Christianity and Free Religion —Ep.] 


Lo eee amooo 
A STURY WITH A MORAL. 


Tspranaroris, Nov. 12, 1871, 

Dean Mm. Annor:—From the press of business 
that overwhelms me, I must snatch a moment to be 
‘used in congratulating you and your friends, yes, all 
humanity of this age and all succeeding ages, upon 
the auccess of your INDEX Association in securing 
subscriptions to jts capital stock. When your aon- 
nouncement reached me that the $50,000 hnd been 
secured, I felt as I did when Lincoln was nominated 
for President in 1860—only more so. 

‘That event was prophetic of perfect political free- 
dom—this of n still more important event, emancipa- 
tion of society from spiritual and intellectual bond- 
age. Your brave INDE is Ao longer an experiment, 
thanks to the nobleand true sons of God who have 
stood by you and aided you, and to you. 

While my pen is dipped, I must give you an anec- 
dote illustrating the superior moral and ‘reformatory 
power of truth over error. 

There resides in one of our Hoosier cities n radical 
who has fought the battles of Abolitiouism, Temper- 
ance, Free Thought and Spiritunlim nobly for twen- 
ty years. Beginning alone, he met with rough treat- 
ment at first, having been cgged and stoned repeated- 
H in the streets of his own town, Now he has won 
the fight, and bas disciples enough to command re- 

ct, and (what is about as essential) wealth also in 
abundance, 

Some ten years ago a neighbor of his, an orthodox 
Christian, became indebted to this man (Mr. D.) in 
the cum of tity dollars. He neglected to pay, and a 
judgment was obtained. Buill ho did not pay, and 
Mr. D., thinking perhaps he really could not pay 
without serious inconvenience, did not press the 
claim. Some months since, Mr. D. delivered a lec- 
ture on “Compensation,” in which he took the posi- 
tion, of course, that no righteous act could fail of its 
reward, or sin escape its full punishment, He pre- 
sented the subject ao strongly and clearly as to pro- 
duce a most profound impression. This delinquent 
debtor was one of his audience. At the close of the 
mecting, he awaited him at the door, and, taking him. 
to one side, said: “ There is a little matter between 
us that I would like to have settled, I have never 
felt as if I could spare the amount, and I have not yet 
the money now. But I've got a watch (pulling outa 
fine gold one) that is worth more than the debt; and 
if you would not mind to take it, I gall feel relieved." 
“Certainly, my friend, that will be allright. But 
this is Sunday; amd as I am an infidel and youa 
Christian, it won't do for either of us to be caught 
trading to-day. Come into my office any day, and we 
can settle the matter." He was willing to risk tho 
watch on an experiment as to the permanence of the 
impression. It proved a success. A few days after- 
wards, liis reformed Christian called and repeated the 
tender of the watch, Mr. D. said: “If this is to in- 
convenience you in the least, I would rather not take 


‘our watch. But if you can spare It as well as not, 
it will be satisfactory to me.” “Oh, I can spare it, 
and I want that debt off my mind.” Knocking vi- 
carious atonement (which is only another name for 
moral bankruptcy) from under this man made him 
honest. "By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

T. A. BLAND. 


A WORD YOR WORK. 


Eniron IxpEx :— You and those who have assisted 


DEX nud placing it upon a permanent basis. 
[ribera who lias read it frem the 


And now that ít hns become the property of an 
association with a capital stock of fifty thousand dol- 


lars, which sum is soon, I hope, to incrensed to 
one hundred thousand, nnd is to continue under the 
editorial charge of the present editor, assisted by those 
other valued names which have made its pages so de- 
lightfully interesting for the Inst pute be rein- 
forced by others of equal ability, it should have a 
Inrge circulation. Ten persons should read it where 
one does now, And the question I desire to consider 
is how this increase of circulation is to be brought 
about. The best way, I think, is this: Every sub- 
scriber should at once constitute himself or herself 
an agent for THE INpEx for the locality, nt least, in 
which he or she resides. And I believe hundreds so 
love the paper, that they will deem it a privilege to 
canvass not only their own town bat the villages and 
towns adjoining them. They nre not required, as 
were the early Christians, “to go into all the world,” 
but only a anal pig intheir own vicinity, And 
this many should do. 

"The association should not be compelled to offer 
premiums or pay a large percentage of the subscrip- 
tion price to agents as canvnssers forthe paper. The 


present subscribers should be willing to give a little 
time and labor to thi: 


work, Mr. Abbot, I under- 
two years’ services to the 
ord to give a few days to this 
Now is just the time to commence this 
Radicals, as a general thing, are poor, and 


work. 
many who may desire (he paper may not have the 
two dollars on hand. But say to them—"Give me 


your name, and pay me tho subscription price be- 
tween now and January first, and your paper ebal) 
commence with the commencement of volume third.” 
This will give them a little time to get the money. 

Now, friends, let us all go to work at once, and see 
how much we can do during the rest of this month, 
and the month of December. There should bea 
small club, at least, formed in every town of any 
size in this country. Do not wait for your neighbors, 
but commence the work immediately, If you only 
Ret one subscriber, remember that, if the same thin, 
s done by others, the whole number is doubled. 
We have no established church to support; let us 
nevertheless remember that we have a religion of 
bumanity that ls deserving of all our energies in this 
effort to introduce it to the world, 

As the editor proposes the "enlargement of Tre 
IxpEx by doubling the number of its pages” and by 
"securing contributions to Tae INDEX from the 
ablest and best-known writers of the world,” let us 
see to it that we second these efforts by giving these 
writers a large audience of thoughtiul readers, to 
whom their matured thoughts shall be welcome. 


H. L. G. 


Synaccsg, Nov, 8, 1871. 

[If the earnest spirit shown in this letter should be 
shared by others, it would be but a short timo before 
the circulation of Tne IxpEx would be greatly 
increased. Is it worth the effort? Of this our read- 
ers must judge. Very likely they perceive short- 
comings and mistakes; we do, if they do not. Yet 
if there is real value in Free Religion—if it tenda to 
make men and women better, or society freer and 
purer,—then we hope that our friends will indulge 
in no picayune criticism, but help ua to make the paper 
that it ought tobe. And the way to do this is to get 
new subscribers as fast as possible, both to the paper 
itself and to the Association's Stock —Ep.] 


_With a magnanimity hitherto unknown among crim- 
inals of his class, a murderer in Kentucky, recently, 
had a friend cause his arrest, draw the reward of 
$500, which had been offered ‘for his apprebension, 
and present it to the widow of his victim. Very dif- 
ferent from this must be the feeling of a man in In- 
diana, imprisoned for life for murdering a stege- 
driver. He rejoices tbat be committed the crime, 
believing that, if he bad not“ killed the man,” he 
would have been to-day where salvation never could 
reach him. As itis, be thinks he has “saved him- 
self.” This is what may bo termed " killing logic.” 
—LHearth and Home, 
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THE DIVINE THIRST, 


[Read to the Unitarian Society in Dover. N. H., Sept. 15, 1467.) 


"As the hart panteth after the water-bruoks, so panieth my 

after thee, oh God! 

‘My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God." 
Peut xil: 

‘Thirst, beyond doubt, is the most Intense of ai 
"bodily desires. In any high degree, it becomes the 
most excruciating agony. We read of men who, in 
the delirium of thirst, have bitten their own arms 
and sucked the blood, An aged sea-captain who had 
many years before been exposed upon a wreck at sea 
for three long weeks, and during that time had tasted 
no food but a little fish and drunk no water except 
what could be wrung from a few rags after a shower, 
told me that ina few days the suffering from hunger 
entirely ceased, but that the dreadful torture from 
thirst continued without a moment’s relief until his 
rescue, 

In our climate, water is so abundant and so good 
that very few of us are really able to understand 
what this torturo is, although in a hot summer's day 
we may perhaps form some faint conception of it. 
Bat in tho countries of the East, where caravans 
travel for weeks through deserts almost limitless in 
extent, and sometimes perish from want of water, the 
word thirst carries with it a terrible significance. 
To express, therefore, in the strongest of terms, ant 
under a figure of speech which would be most vivid 
and impressive, a profound sense of dependence up- 
on God and a deep inward craving for the spiritual 
life which flows from harmony with him, David 
could have chosen no word go full of moaning as tho 
word thirst. This rough Hebrew king, so full of 
fierce and unbridled passions, nurtured in a savage 
age, untaught by Christianity, and moved only by the 
natural desires of his owa soul, has yet bequeathed to 
us most touching utterances of tho profoundest re- 
ligious feeling. In vain shall we search through the 
New Testament for words that vibrate more deeply 
with the divinest passion of the human heart. Men 
^re go blinded by their theories of inspiration, 80 ac- 
au3tomed to refer every spiritual insight to Jesus, 


that they fail to perceive the truth that here was a 
man, untutored and undeveloped by Christian influ- 
ences, whose spirit haa become the very harp of hu- 
manity, breathing a music which at the end of three 
thousand yoars has been unsurpassed for melody and 
power. Like one of those waves that roll far up on 
the beach beyond the crowding competitors behind 
it, David has left still uneffaced on the sands of time 
the high-water mark of his lyrical inspiration. And, 
in all his pooms, I find no words more rich in relig- 
ious power and genius than the first two verses of the 
forty-second Psalm, 

"The thirat for God! Not the thirst of this or that 
particular faculty, but the thirst of the soul itself,— 
the thirst of the whole man with all his faculties,— 
for the hidden Fountain-hend of Life. Our various 
faculties, whether exercised severally or collectively, 
fail to find their natural objects, until they have 
reached and grasped Inflnite Being itself. The soul 
thirsta for God, aa it were, with many mouths; it 
feels after him in. many directions, nnd cannot rest 
until, in all of them, it has discovered the water- 
brooksof God. Let ua glance briefly at the different 
paths which lead to these cooling and life-renewing 
springs. 

"The human intellect is cheated of its prime satis- 
faction,if it anywhere,in all its countless lines of inves- 
tigation, stops short of God. Whether it soars into 
the heights or dives into the depths,—whether it 
deals with the infinities of the telescope or the infini- 
tesimals of the microscope,—whether it studies the 
supreme uniformities of law or ponders the ultimate 
mysteries of cause,—whether it travels back to the 
primary forces of all development or forward to its 
final destination and accomplishment,—lI believe that 
all its activity results only in utter and irremediable 
discontent, if it fails to find the solution of all ita 
problems in the stupendous thought of God. The 
intellect thirsts for God. ‘The attempts of science to 
dispense with him are unscientific; the attempts of 
philosophy to dispense with him are unphilosophi- 
cal. Such attempts mark only the immaturity of the 
buman mind, or at least its warpsd and unsymme- 
trical development. Tho great object of the intellect 
is to find, in the bewildering maze of detail, the 
central standpoint of a principle from which they 
can be all seen in order and harmony,—to discover 
the secret of a real and reconciling unity in the 
boundless variety of the universe, In all ages, the 
great problem of the master minds has been to find 
the One in the Many, without sacrificing either term 
tothe other. Now I confess that it seems to me 
sheer fatuity to sock the solution of this problem any- 
where but in Infinite Reason, Intelligence, Mind, at 
the very core and heart of Nature. The unwilling- 
ness of many of the leading lights of modern thought 
to admit a conscious God appears to me to be in re- 
ality only the reaction of one prejudice against an- 
other,—the recoil of the gun after the expulsion of 
ancient superstition. Out of the ferment and effer- 
vescence of the age, there must yet result the clear, 
pure, invigorating wine of a deep conviction of the 
reality of God. Yes, the intellect of man demands 
him, ani can find no permanent answer to its quories 
except in him alone. 

No it is with our moral nature. The perpetual an- 
tagonism between our ideal duty and our actual per- 
formance, between our conscience and our character, 
which fills us with unrest and makes us at times sad 
almost beyond endurance, can disappear in no peaco 
but that created by Infinite Purity, flowing into our 
fecbleness with freah courage and strength, and rec- 
tifying our failures with tbe inspiration of new hope. 
Imean n5 miraculous, exceptional action; I mean 
nothing at variance with the admitted fact of change- 
less natural law, But Ido mean that other füct of a 
perpetual flow of power into our moral nature from 
the untversal Fountain of all power; I do mean our 
spiritual consciousness of dependence on a universal 


supply of power, and our unslaked spiritual thirst 
until we remove all obstructions to this supply. 
‘There is here a great practical demand for God, a 
great practical need of harmony with the whole mor- 
al universe, which is felt keenly in every brave bat- 
tle with temptation, and admits of no proof but act- 
ual, conscious experience. Let any sonl enter in 
earnest on the task of squaring its character with its 
moral ideal, and out of the pain of its own exhaustion. 
it will cry aloud for the living God. If you have 
never yet thirsted for the moral strength that comes 
from conscious unity with all moral Being, depend 
upon it that you have never yet declared war to the 
knife against all debasing influences. From that 
conscious unity alone is all holiness born, 

Quite as really as in this struggle with ourselves, 
do we thirst for God in the struggle with social evil. 
For the reform of any great and crying social abuse, 
we soon become conscious that a mightier agency 
than mere individual exertions is requisite. In tho 
old Greek myth, after every fall thas Antæus received 
in wrestling with Hercules, he arose with renewed 
strength from contact with mother Earth, whose 
child he was. So, in every defeat by human perver- 
sity, a great cause rises stronger than ever; it has 
only been cast back on the underlying laws of God, 
and returns to the conflict armed with tenfold power. 
Bpeedily will all learn this, who take upon their own 
feeble shoulders the enormous burden of huinan pro- 
gress; speedily will they learn that their own thirst 
for God is their divinest weapon, and that the more 
unreservedly they trust the moral might of faith in 
him, the more terribly will they batter the iron gates 
of injustice and falsehood. Vain is the boast of in- 
dividual prowess against the organized collective 
selfishness of mankind; yet let the divine fire of a 
grand, unselfish purpose burn in but a single soul,— 
let this purpose be fed with intense faith in the liv- 
ing God,—and it shall prove true, in the teeth of all 
opposition, that “One with God is indeed a major- 
ity." This lesson, above all others, our time bas 
learned trom the life of Garrison; and whoever, like 
him, strives to break the yoke of any bondage from 
the necks of his fellow-men will soon come to thirst 
for the living God. In the school of reform the 
truth is learned well, that ii God alone, not in hu- 
man genius or even fidelity, is the secret of triumph, 
and that he who most thirsts for God will be tho 
mightiest of moral heroes. 

As the intellect and the moral nature, so also does 
the heart of man thirst for God. No achievement 
is so vast as desire; and though man wins his prize, 
he straightway contemns it. Voracious of happi- 
nees, he can but whet his appetite with the largest 
dish of it that ever falls to his share, Ask the 
“successful” man, if success really gives complete 
happiness. There is always something to be won. 
All earth's triumphs together are not of dimensions 
big enough to fill one human soul. Was ambition or 
avarice over yet content? Give desire the top of its 
bent, and will it not cry “more?” Human experi- 
ence all goes for nothing, if it has not proved that 
human wishing is a basket without a bottom. Worn 
and torn, the apirit of man retires from the rivalries 
of life with a sore disappointment: puny as it is, 
nothing but God is vast enough to fillit, Sooner or 
later, it comes to learn this truth,—comes to abate its 
demands from the world and to multiply its services 
toit. Peace, joy, love, greater than human,—theso 
we cry for in our soul, and get no content until we 
find. The moment life discloses to ua its real mean- 
ing, we discover it to be only a hint of the God be- 
hind, beneath, within it; we are schooled by it into 
a dim apprehension of tlic true reality, and the thirst 
for God is awakened in our hearts. It growa very 
clear to us that existence is eomething more than 
dining and sleeping and money-getting, Bugges- 
tions of something in ourselves too great to be put 
off with the mere shows of things come into our 
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consciousness, and stimulate our appetite for reality; 
and, converging into one focus, these various rays of 
Divine light reveal to ua that our happiness consists 
in the rounding out of our being into the full pro- 
portions of the Divine ideal. No price is high that 
will purchase this. Our oneness with God, our wel- 
come to all his incoming and indwelling influences, 
our repose in his presence, our trast and calm delight 
in his love, become to us the true contents of each 
day's history, and our thirst is slaked with draughts 
of everlasting water. 

“In a cemetery near Seville,” saya Lady Herbert, 
“ig a very beautiful though simple marble cross, on 
which are engraved these three lines in Spanish : 

T BELIEVE 18 Gop. 
I Hope 1N Gop. 
Iove Gop. 


“It is the grave of a poor boy, the only son of & 
widow. He was not exactly an idiot, but what peo- 
ple call a ‘natural.’ Good, simple, bumble, everybody 
loved him; but no one could teach him anything. 
His intelligence was in some way at fault. He 
could remember nothing. In vain the poor mother 
put him first at school and then to a trade; he could 
not learn. At last in despair she took him to a 
neighboring monastery, and implored the abbot, who 
was a most charitable, holy man, to take him in and 
keep him asa lay brother. Touched by her grief, 
the abbot consented, and the boy entered the coi 
vent There all possible pains were taken with him 
by the good monks, to give bim at least some ideas 
of religion; but he could remember nothing but 
these three sentences. Still he was so patient, sọ la- 
borious, and so good, that the community decided to 
keep him. When he had finished his hard, out-of- 
door work, instead of coming in to rest, he would 
go straight to the church, and there remain on his 
knees for hours, ‘But why does he so?’ exclaimed 
one of the novices; ‘he does not know how to pray. 
He neither understands the office, nor the sacrament, 
nor the ceremonies of the church.’ They therefore 
hid themselves in a side chapel, close to where he 
always knelt, and watched him when he came in. 
Devoutly kneeling, with his hands clasped, his eyes 
fastened on the tabernacle, he did nothing but repeat 
over and over egain—'T believe in God; I hope for 
God; I love God. One day he was missing. They 
went to his cell and found bim dead on the straw, 
with his bands Joined, and an expression of the same 
ineffable peace and joy they hud remarked on his 
face when in cburch. They buried him in this quiet 
cemetery, and caused these words to be graven on 
his cross.’ 

‘Was not this poor, half-witted creature, who in 
great darkness of mind "thirsted for the living God," 
about as wise as the wisest of us all” What more 
can we say than he said in simple fashion—nay, can 
we say as much?—"I believe in God; lhope for 
God; I love God." The truest worship is this mul! 
form yearning of the soul, thirsting for God, as it 
were, with many mouths. They who thus hunger 
and thirst shall surely be filled. The dumb cry of 


our human needs is Nature's prayer, and she, wiser | 


than all our theologies, leads us to the water-brooks 
of God. 


A CROOKED INDEX. 


[From the New York Indupendent of Nov. 


Mx, Ansor fills three columns of Tae Txpex of 
Oct. 28 with reply to our article on Free Logic and 
Free Religion. Our readers will remember liis orig- 
inal charge, that "it takes three dollars to send one to 
the heathen.” At the time the charge was made we 
characterized it as slanderous; and Mx. AnBOT, dis- 


say: 

"i. In our unders‘anding of ft the phrase was a teree 
charge that the foreign mission system, ie enormously ez pen- 
aee id nothing more. ‘The words state nu mere, Aad 
tous suggested no more: and we meant no more we 
fret quoted them. It is probable ibat this Was also the 
meaning of the words ns originally used. 

S2. It turns oni that some uthere regard the phrase ae a 
covert charge of either eztrucagance or fraud aguinet mission- 
ary hom apices, nnd or vo ouirugeous n characicr as to Rave 
mo parallel but ‘the rubberies of the Tammany Ring of New 

ork. 

*d.' An soon as we percelved that this last wa 
Ing put npon the phrase i istened fn 


lieit manner to disavow It, ns nut being oir own. 
n of thls letter evidently understands me do dnt, 
at venst, that the mixslousry rociuiles are sraudulen/ly or az- 


fraraganily managed -a thing it never entered my head to 
togeeat Aud again: “Il 1t is n charge of Jnancidl corrup- 
fion azainst the managing boards of minslobary rocieiten, it 
fw enough to esy that I have neliber understuod nor ured 
at 


|. Thus unequlvocally disclaimin: that we had mede a 
charge of frand or extravagance, we proceeded to prove the 


quarter dn all rhe cea 
ly 


euro rq Ton years ngo we taught Hou. 
i» "Na'ural Philosophy." fn which the distine- 
ed botween ihe undershot, the overshot, the 
e turbine wheels. A chans of little. giris, from 
ten io twelve years of age, found no difücilty In understand- 
Ing that the ündershoi Wheel utilizes only twenty-üve per 
cent. of the power, applied. while the, turbine wheel villizes 
five per cent, The distinction between powor utilized 
wer wasted was oast henelble by ihe feminine 
mind at that early age, Dui [fum INDEPENDENT] fiuds it 
‘silly an meuning.ess? Belng tho» unable to compre 
that the foreign missionary sy*tem, like the undershot wheel, 
fsa machine which milizes only twenty-lve per cent, of the. 
lied," ete., eic. 

We have given above the substance of Mr. Abbot's 
article, omitting only his personalities, which are 
both discourteous and unnecessary. 

We wish our readers carefully to read these une- 
quivocal disclaimers of having made any charge of 
fraud or extravagunce, and then to compare them 
with the extract which we give below from the arti- 
cle in which the original charge was made, It will 
be remembered that Mr, Abbot was discussing the 
morality of the act of one who bad paid his pledges 
to the missionary society by leaving unpaid hi 
debts—a transaction which we agreed with him in 
denouncing as dishonest, Having made this point 
against this man, and the missionary avcretai 
commended his act, Mr. Abbot proceeded as follows 


breast, and. 


compi 


blinded vy 
The remit- 

‘om the wood 
pling it, Mr. 1 ibby 
'e ‘impugn the 

nor the secretas 


as the "brother me 2 
the donora. Il ta necessary lo encou: 


There is more in the same key; but it is bardly 
necessary to quote it. The italics in the quotation 
are our own. We ask all candid men to compare 
these two passages, and say Whether they are con- 
sistent with each other. 1s it true that these words 
last quoted mean "that the foreign missionary system 
is enormously expensive—that und nothing more"? 

Je it true that this is nothing but an assertion that 
“the foreign missionary system, like the undershot. 
wheel, isa machine which utilizes only twenty five 
per cent. of the power applied"? Is there no hint 
of fraud in these words—no insinuation that the mis- 
sionary societies are run largely for the benetit of 
“secretaries and other officiuls" Y 

"Tbe dishonesty of the man who chented his cred- 
itors to pay the missionaries, and of the secretary 
who commended the transaction, is pointed to not as 
an exceptional case, but, to use his own words, 48 "a 
single illustration of the universal moral tendency of 
orthodoxy,” He openly asserts in the one pluce that 
the moral vision of the clerical managers of these 
societies is so perverted that they habitually, though 
perhupa unconsciously, endorse frauds in getting 
their funds; and he insinuates, if he does not say, 
that they practise frauds in their use of them, In 
the other place he declares thet he never impugned 
the morality of the management of these societies; 
but only questions their wisdom of attempting a 
hopeless work, and of spending money in a quixot- 
ic enterprise! 

Mr. Abbot complains that we have done hima 
great injury by charging that he had prevaricat:d 
and dodged in his argument. We put his two state- 
ments together, and our readers can judge for them- 
selves whether they do not more than justify all that 
we have said of the erookedness of his methods. 

[Instead of withdrawing his charge that we were 
“guilty of prevarication,” Mr, Gladden prefers to try 
to prove it, This he has a perfect right to do; but 
he is bound to establish his point. We are willing to 
lay his argument in full before our renders, and dis- 
miss the libel with the following reply. 

The Catholic Bishop Cheveras was once persist- 
ently annoyed by a young evangelical minister, who 
quoted numerous irrelevant texts of Scripture to dis- 
prove Catholicism. The Bishop patiently endured 
his impertinence fora while, but at last asked leave 
to puta few questions in turn, "Most willingly,” was 
the enger reply. “Did you ever read the passage— 
‘And Judas went and hanged himselfy’” “Yes” 
“And did you ever read that other passage—'Go thou 
and do likewise?" The young man said no more. 

Mr. Gladden argues seriously as the Bishop argued 
in sarcasin, 


The passage about Rev. Mr. Libby meant that, in- 


who" 


asmuch as three quarters of all contributions for for- 
eign missions produce no result beyond supporting: 
secretaries, clerka, agents, missionaries, and other of- 
ficials, all these officials naturally enough urge upora 
the churches the duty of making such contributions. 
It did not mean that, in the administration of mis- 
sion-funds, the secretaries were guilty of peculation, 
extravagance, or any other perversion of these funds. 
to improper uses. The proper use of these funds 
was to eupport the officials; but this fact biased the 
officials themselves to magnify unduly the duty of 
giving on the part of the churches. This bins of self- 
interest, warping the moral vision of the officialaand 
leading them to praise the act of giving money which 
ought to have been applied by the donor to the pay- 
ment of just debts, occasioned the fault that we cen- 
sured. If we had meant to"'hint" that Mr. Libby want- 
ed the money for dishonest purposes, could we have 
said that we “impugned the conscious motives of 
neither the ‘brother’ nor the secretary?” Should we 
not rather have denounced his motives as rascally in 
the extreme? No intelligent person will say that we 
intended to assert or “insinuate” that the missionary 
boarda were guilty of fraud or extravagance in the 
use of the funds entrusted to them. On the contra 
ry, every intelligent person will see that what we 
censured was the praising of a donation for mission- 
ary uses of money which did not belong to the do- 
mor. This understanding of the passage in question. 
makes it clear from beginning to end. Mr. Gladden's 
professed understinding of it makes it self-contra- 
dictory and absurd. 

But Mr. Gladden takes a purely incidental state- 
ment in this passage (i. e. that it "takes three dollars 
to send one to the heathen"), and argues as if the 
whole passage was meant to prove that incidental 
statement, The words he itaticises were not written 
to prove that statement, and had no reference to it 
‘They palpably refer to the potent seductions of self- 
interest, which make most men blink the immorali- 
ties of any system by which they get a livelihood— 
seductions which made thousands of Christian min- 
isters, for instance, defend the system of African 
slavery before the war. But by means of these ital 
cised words Mr, Gladden tries to prove, notwith- 
standing our express disclaimer and the manifest 
meaning of the whole passage, that we originally in- 
tended to accuse the missionary boards of wilfully 
perverting missionary funds to fraudulent uses. The 
blame we expressed for the acceptance with praise of s 
really fraudulent donation he tries to twist into 
blame for fraudulent management of the money 
after it had been accepted: and the incidental phrase 
which we have unambiguously explained as meaning 
that three-fourths of all contributions for foreign 
missions serve only to keep the missionary machine- 
ry in operation, be tries to twist into a charge that 
three-fourths of the money are fraudulently diverted 
from missionary purposes by missionary boards. 
‘The attempt is futile. We bave never charged mis- 
sionary boards with inal-appropriation of missionary: 
funds. Iiis our incompetent critic that has “chang- 
ed the issue,” not we. 

One word more. Mr. Gladden complains of our 
“personality” because we refase to allow him, in Ku- 
Klux fashion, to shoot from behind a mask. He 
prefers to be incognito in his attack, and to be refer- 
red to only as “The Iniependent" But “The Inds- 
pendent" is not responsible for his misrepresenta- 
tions. There are gentlemen connected with “The 
Independent” who would'scorn to make them; and 
ir would not be just to hold these gentlemen in 
any degree responsible for them. If it is not "discour- 
tesy” and "personality" in Mr. Gladden to tax us 
falsely with “prevarication,” “the paltriest sort of 
dodging,” and so forth, it is not "discourtesy" or 
“personality” in ns to hold him personally accounta- 
Die for the libel,and to acquit his associates of ita 
disgrace —Ep.] 


— —— 9 — —— 
"FREE HELIGION IN THE WEST.” 


[The following extract is from an. article by Rev, 
A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnali, just published with the 
above title in the Universalist Quarterly. Mr. Pot 
ter criticises it in another column with far more for- 
bearance than its low and unscrupulous insinuations 
entitle itto—Ep.] . 

Every form of religion produces a special variety 
of social life. The cardinal principle of the Free Re- 
ligious Aasociation—a creed of creedlesencss, an or- 
ganized disorganization, a filling back for a new in- 
fellectual departure in all the sanctities of life—of 
course places the family “at the mercy of a new gen- 
erslization.” Ifeven the existence of God and the 
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Ammo rt? I Y of the soul are open questions, certainly 
‘he resint that a Christian society has thrown 
around the passions and appetites of men are but 
wisps of straw before the sharp instruments of those 
critical reformers. It has been a matter of public no- 
toriety that ideas of fumily life and the relations of 
the sexes are circulating among large numbers of 
people who have shaken off Christian faith which can 
only end in “free divorce” and “free love.” Even 
within the iron walls of the Boston proprieties, the 
com nunity has been. startled by more than one re- 
pudiation of family tles "on principle." The Rich- 
ardson and McFarland scandal in New York un- 
covered a state of opinion in "radical" circles that 
forbodes no good for publi purity. This extreme 
tendency hasalready split the woman's rights move- 
ment into two hosti! ‘ties on the marriage contro- 

versy. Yet so powerful still are the bonds of domes- 

tic life in New England that numbers of young men 
and women of superior intelligence are there flirting 
with these confusing sexual theories without dream- 
ing that things are practically to be different from 
the sweetly ordered ways of the "best society" of the 

American Athens. But the West is a country with- 

-out a past; a land where people “try on" their creeds 

with astonishing freedom. These social speculations 

have already borne such fruits with us as would 

-appall the elegant people who crowd the galleries of 

the Tremont Temple to applaud the showy rhetoric 

„of Frothingham, or ponder over the annihilating logic 

of Abbot. We see here what becomes of people, ig- 

norant or cultivated, who cut loose from the Christ- 
jan idea of the marriage relation. Our new States 
are strewn with the wrecks of families stranded on 
these reckless theories; young matrous drifting 
back on their mothers, abandoned by those who have 
sworn to protect them; children worse than or- 
phans, tossed about between the ruptured members 

-of a faithless household; with all the more sbame- 

less accompaniments of the gospel of free divorce 
toppling over into the Inferno of free love. We 
make no charges against the character of anybody, 
but we assert that the whole tendency of this new 

spel is towards the disorganization of the family 
fite of our country. The man who blows up the 
embankment of a reservoir ia responsible for every 
man's house swept off by the g he who ls- 
ors to inspire distrust or contempt for the Christian 
religion, and throws every soul back on its own indi- 
‘vidual reason for a "new deal" in human affairs, must 
not be surprised if some of the consequences of his 
madness come back to him in ways thas appall even 


PLATFORM OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LA- 
BOR REFORM PARTY, 


[We recently copied in Tre Expgx a passage from 
-one of Wendell Phillips's articles, containing the fol- 
lowing sentence :—"No man, editor or otherwise, haa 
any right to criticise a document of which he does 
not reproduce in his own columns amply enough to 
enable his readers to judge whether his criticism is 
fair." As our readers well know, we have conducted 
Tus Inpex from the start upon this principle, and 
havo been even blamed for thus reprinting matter 
with which our readers can have no possible sympa- 
thy, But it is enough that fairness requires this 
course. We do not look beyond that fact. 

We are privately informed that Mr. Phillips thinks 
Tar Inpex ought to have printed the subjoined doc- 
ument in the same number [No. 100] containing the 
article on "Labor Reform” which criticised it, This 
we should have done, if we hal hall a copy of the 
document. We do it now, not as a favor to Mr. Phil- 
lips (:hough we shonid be most happy at any time to 
do a favor to one of the noblest men America has yet 
produced), but rather msan act of justice which we 
have no moral right not to do on his suggestion. In 
Justice also to Mr. Hallowell, the author of the able 
criticism referred to, we should state that he has un- 
solicited supplied us with the copy of the document 
we now use.—En.] 

PLATFORM. 

"We affirm, as a fundamental principle, that labor, 
the creator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates. 

Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept 
the final results of the operation of a principle so rad- 
leal, such as the overthrow of the whole profit-making 
system, the extinction of all monopolies, the abolition 
of privileged classes, an extended rather than a re- 
stricted franchise, universal education and fraternity, 
Perfect freedom of exchange, and, best and grandest 
of all, the fual obliteration of that foul stigma upon 
our Christian civilization—the poverty of the masses. 

Holding principles so radical as these, and bearing 
before our minds an ideal condition so noble, we are 
still aware that our goal cannot be reached at a single 
leap. We take into account the ignorance, selfish- 
nosa, prejudice, corruption and demoralization of the 
leaders of tha people, and. toa larga extent of the 
people themselves; but still we demand that some 
steps shall be taken in this direction, 


POINTS OF AGGRESSIVE CONTACT, 
Therefore, Resoloz?; That we declare war with the 
wages system, which demoralizes alike the hirer and 
the hired, cheats both, and enslaves the working 
man; 


"War with the present system of Finance, which 
robs labor and gorges capital, makes the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer, and turns a republic into an ar- 
istocracy of capital ; 

War with the lavish grants of the public lands to 
speculating companies, and whenever in power we 
pledge ourselves to use every just and legal means to 
Tesuyne all auch grants heretofore made; 

War with the system of enriching capitalists by 
the creation and increase of public interest-bearing 
debts. 

MEASURES AND DEMANDS. 


‘We demand that every facility and all encourage- 
ment shall fe pine by law to co-operation in all 
branches of industry and trade, and that the same aid 
be given to co-operative efforts that has heretofore 
been given to railroads and other enterprises, 

We demand a ten-hour day for factory work asa 
first step; and that eight hours be the working day 
of all persons employed at the public expense. 

We demand that all public debts be paid at once, 
in accordance with the terms of the contract, and 
that no more debts be created. 

Viewing the contract importation of Coolies as 
only another form of the slave trade, we demand that 
all contracts made relative thereto be void in this 
country, and that no pablic ship, and no steamship 
which recelves public subsidy, shall aid in such im- 
portation. 

‘We demand that women who do the same kind 
and same amount of work as men shall receive the 
saine wages; and we demand the ballot for women. 

ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Resoleed, That in presenting Edwin M. Chamber- 
lin as our candidate for Governor, we put before the 
citizens of Massachusetts a man who, by his early 
and steadfast sdhesion to our movement, hss fairly 
won the confidence of every friend of labor, with his 
abilities and broad interest in every humane move- 
ment will grace any station; and we summon the 
workingmen of all this Commonwealth to give him 
their hearty support at the ballot-box. 

ined, That the thanks of this Convention are 
tendered to the Hon. G. F. Hoar for his timely and 
able efforts to secure the appointment of a national 
commission to investigute the relations of capital 
and labor and examine the question of the hours of 
labor, and we respectfully ask his further aid in our 
movement. 

————————— 
PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS CONCERNING 
THE SABBATH. 


[From Parker Pillebury'e Tract on "The Sabbatb."] 

More than half the Protestant churches in America, 
namely, the Buptist, Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al, if not the Episcopalian, are baptized into the name 
of John Calvin, as really as into the name of Jesua 
Christ. And yet never found but very few, even of 
their clergy, who did not dispute me, and sometimes 
with most tropical temper, too, when I told them 
Calvin, and the great reformers, did not hold to the 
Babbath, but on the contrary wrote most positively 
and pointedly against it. 

Jn Book 2d, Chapter 8th, Calvin's Institutes, the 
subjectis treated at great length, but a few brief 
specimens of the argument will be sufficient for our 


purpose 

“The Fathers frequently call the command for the Sabbath 

a shadowy cmamandment, because it contains the external 

observance of the day which was abolished with the reat of ibe 
the advent of Crit 


rogitrd, yet, 1t ie cus'omu 
among as to avsembleon stated diye,’ for hearing the word, 
Breaking the m etic bread and for priyer, and to allow ser: 
vante nnd labore s a remiselon from work. 


difer from another." 

And tbat is John Calvin, though only in threads. 
His whole argument is a perfect chain cable of vigor 
in reasoning and power of logic, against any Sabbath 
day, What can be done with it? 

Tow Larppose the Calvinistic clergy of this one 
country must count tens of thousands, and if they 
know the views of John Calvin, after whom they are 
called—after whom they call themselves—then, in 
thus keeping them from the people, they are liars and 
hypcerites. I have no other name for them. 

f, on the other hand, they do not know them, 
with Calvin's Institutes in every decent theological 
library, and with all the Sabbath Conventions and 
discussions of the last twenty years, where they have 
been presented, and reiterated, and published over 
and over agaiu, and scattered in newspapers, reports, 
and tracts, like snowflakes, everywhere; if after all 
this, they do not know, then I leave this audience to 
baplize them with whatever name you deem proper. 

rtin Luther, as quoted by Coleridge, directed like 
this (I have seen but the quotation)—‘Keep the day 
holy for its use's sake, both to body and soul. But if 
anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day's 
sake, if any set up its observance on a Jewish found- 
ation, then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to 
dance on it, to do anything that shali reprov 
encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty. 

"The Sabbath sentiment of not only Luther and 
Calvin, but of all the lenlers of the Reformation, may 
also be seen in the Augsburg Confession of Faith, 
framed by Melancthon and presented to the Em- 
peror Charles V. at the Assembly of Augsburg in 
153 


{8 to he thought of tho Lor 
E * The 


ro 'sclences shonld be bound to esteem them necessary ner- 
dices, and to think that they ain when they violate any of 
the: 


wfter tho gospel [a revealed. Yel becnune ft was 
req lslte to appoint s certain d y that the people might know 
when to come together, It sermeth that the chu ch di, for 
that purpose, appoint the Lord's day; which day, for thie 
Citing, also seemed to have better pleased tie Church, that in 
jt men might ha:c an example of Christian liberty, and might 
know that the observation, uelther of the sabbuih, nor any 
Other day, was of neces-iy. 

There are extant mourtrone disputations, to ching the 
change of th sabbath, which have sprang np rom a false per 
Siasion that (bere shonld bé. orship In the Church like to 
the Leviiteal worship. They dlepute abour the bol 
prescribe how far It le lawful to wor: in them. Wi 
lspatariune bat snares for men’s e neelenera r” 

nt let me hasten from the Fathers and Grand 


Fathers of the church to Archbishop Paley, who 


8: 
In my opinion the transactione In the wilderness nb 
relate.l (éx. xvi.) were the drat actual Institution of tbe S 


days, and 
t else are 


. Paul cvidenil; 
a sort of Jewlsh rítui 
ol. 11, 16. 1 
Seesarion upon that dav, from labor, beyond the Hine of at- 
rt oí 
lollver, 


tha. we know of, any commands to thelr dieciples for a dis- 
continuance, upon ibat day, of the common affairs of thelr 
vofee ion. The opim n that Chri! and 
retaln the duties of the Jewish. Sabbath. 
day from the seventh to firat, seems t; pi 
cient reason; nor does any evidence remain in the ecripture, 
(of what, however, ls not Improbw'v'e,) that the frst day of t! 
wee , Wan thus distingulebed In commemoration of our Lord's 
rs 


‘Archbishop Whately in his notes on the Apostle 
Paul, has, among much more of similar purport, the 
following: 

"In saying that there is no mention of the Lord's day in the 
Mosaic Law, I mean that there ot only no mention of that 
apectte festival which Christiana observe on the first day of 
the week, In memory of our Lord's reeurreciion on the mora- 
ing following the Jewish sabbath but ibat there te no injunc- 
tion fo sanctify one dey in seven, throughout ihe whole 
of the Old Testament. We never hear of keeping holy some 
bat the seventh day, the duy on which 
"God rested from all his labors.’ 

Icaunot, therefore, but think that the error was tno 

" 


command pei 
transferring 


iy 18 their no apo-tollc Injunction, 
aonla be sufieinat, Tne de mo 


more, il s even abaudantly plalg that they made ne 
change." 


This country abounds in Theological Seminaries, 
and in learned theologians, whose sole business is to 
teach the ministers who are, and are to be, the teach- 
ers and guides of the people. And it certainly is no 
extravagance of statement to say that whatever their 
pupils may know, or not know, they know them- 
selves, every one of them, that all the preaching and 

retending abont one day as holier than another iu 
immeasurable delusion or unmitigated falsehood. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frest INDEPENDENT Socixtr.—The regular meetings of 
this Society will be beld for the present on Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock, In Warsnipos Hart, No. 10, Summit 
Bireet, The public are cordially invited to attend. 
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The Editor of Taz Ixpxx does not hold himself responsiòle 
Sor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Ita columns 
‘are open for the fras discussion of ali questions included under 
dta general purpose, 

No notice will bs taken of anonymous communications, 
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A DEFENCE THAT NEEDS DEFENDING. 


In our ninety-sixth number, we reprinted 
in full an editorial article by Rev. Washington 
Gladden in the New York Independent, to 
part of which we then replied, and to the oth- 
er part of which we propose to reply now in 
fulfilment of a promise then made. 

This article makes two leading points in 
defence of Christian missions. 

1. It regards us as unfair in holding that 
the influence of foreign missions (so far as 
real) “in civilizing savages,in improving their 
morals and in ameliorating their condition 
here on earth,” is no part of legitimate mis- 
sionary work, but should rather be consid- 
ered an “indirect result” of it; and the 
question is put—“Is it not always claimed 
that the Gospel of Christ is the best civili- 
zer? Does not the religion of Christ natu- 
rally and invariably carry along with it all 
these gifts of civilization?” 

Now the arguments of one who is con- 
fessedly, a non-Christian cannot be expected 
to have much weight with Christians, who 
pay little heed to arguments of any sort 
which oppose their preconceived opinions. 
But they will probably attach some impor- 
tance to the statements of their own emi- 
nent and representative men. <A few of 
these we propose to cite—first, concerning 
the true and only legitimate object of foreign 
missions, and, secondly, concerning their re- 
lation to the spread of civilization. 

The New York Christian Weekly, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, says 
inits issue of Oct. 7, 1871, in an editorial 
article on “Missionaries and Indian Civiliza- 
tion:"— 

“More civilization will not lead men to Christ, and without 
falth In Christ men cannot be saved. A Christless world, in 
short, 1a «hopeless world. This was tho reasoning which 


msde a mieslonary of Paul, and it [s the reasoning which sus- 
tains the mieelonary activity of the church today." 


In “A Manual of the Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” published in New York 
in 1868, Rev. John C. Lowrie, D. D., secre- 
tary of the missionary board of the Presby- 
terian denomination, thus states the reason 
and object of foreign missions :— 

‘The Sacred Scripture shows that salvation ls now extended 


te adult men only through Jesus Christ, and through the 
means of grace. Thus itis written, ‘whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be raved. How, then, shall they 
call on him in whom they have not believed? And how shall 
they belleve ln him of whom they have not beard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher? So, then, faith 
cometh by bearing, and hearing by the word of God.' Hom. 
X, 18,14, 17." [pp. 12, 14] 

“The simple story of the Cross, the preaching of Christ 
and him crucified, fs the main characterialle of the work of 
misslons In modern as in suclent Imos. Protestant mission- 
aries ‘preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a etambliug- 
block, and antothe Greeks foolishness; but unto them which 
arecalied, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God." The success of this apostolfe mi 
sion will become more marked in coming ages, until all 
nations are converted unto God. We know no other 
means of success; we look for no other dispensation of 
grace, ac., ac." [pp. M, 15. 


In “Foreign Missions: their Relations and 
Claims,” published in New York and Bos- 
ton in 1870, Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., 
secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, has the fol- 
lowing still more explicit statements on the 
same subject :— 


“I know of no diversity, in the views of different portions | 


of the Evangelicsl Church, as to the proper object of mis- 
wlons; for there ls no mistaking the command on which the 
enterprise is founded, which ls so to make known the gospel 
to perishing men as lo Induce them to repent and belleve on 
the Lord Jesus Christ." (pp. 91, 92.] 

“I am now prepared to state, in a concise bat positive form, 
what I believe to bo the trae and proper nature of a mission 
among the heathen. The mission of the Apostle Panl, us de- 
scribed in the fourth chapter, embraced the following 
things:— 

1. The atm of the Apostle was te save the souls of men. 

3. The means he employed for this purpose wero spiritual; 
namely, the gospel of Chri 

3. The power on which he relied to give efficacy to there 
means wae divine; namely, the promfved aid of the Holy 
Spirit" [p. 109.) 

"The foreign missionary, the home missionary, and the 
pastor have each substantially the same object. It is to plant 
churches, and make them shine as ilghts In the world. 
There is one disease and one remedy. Before the gospel, thi 
unbelieving world stands an undistinguished mass of rebel- 
Hons sinners; unwilling that God should reigu over them, 
unwilling to be saved except by thelr own works, and averse 
f heart and life. There le power in the 
hrough grace, to overcome this. The 
doctrine of the cross—as will more clearly appear when we 
come to the evidences of succes In mlestons—fs the grand in- 
strument of success, Not one of the great superstitions of 
the world could hold s governing place in the human soul, 
after the conviction bas once been thoroughly produced that 
there Is salvation only In Christ.” [pp. 118, 119,] 

“We next Inqulred Info the nature of the modern warfare 
incumbent on the churches for subduing the world to Christ. 
We found lr wa» spiritual; Just such a warfare aa the apostles 
waged, with precleely their object, with precisely thelr weap- 
vns, and with their dependence on divine aid." [p. 308.] 

""Toere fs no polltics] movement in the world that is com- 
mengurate with (he missionary movement; none that embra- 
tes so many nations, none covering so large a portion of the 
globe. It Is the Christian Church going forth, under {ts Great 
Captain, for the eubjuzation of the world. . . . . « The spirit- 
ual war for the cunquest of the world has certainly berun, and 
1o a manner never seen in any former age," (pp. 807, 308.] 


These statements, made by the distinguish- 
ed secretaries of the two greatest missionary 
societies in America, emphatically limit the 
work of missions to the conversion of man- 
kind to Christianity, for the purpose of say- 
ing them from the wrath of God in another 
world than this. They exclude the idea of 
civilizing them in this world. But Dr. An- 
derson puts the case more strongly still :— 


“We, also, have had aubetantially the same difficulty [as the 
apostles] in respect (o the purely spiritual nature of the mis- 
slonary work itsolf, and we bave been longer In eurmounting 
that difficulty, If we have even yet fully surmounted it, The 
main cause of our difilculty, however, is not one that affected 
the apostolic mís«lons. It has been the higher civilization 
of the Christian Church, as compared with that of modern 
heathen uatious. This has tended to confuse our conceptions 
of the religion we were to propagate. From oar childhood oar 
Idea of tho Christian relizion has been identifed with educa- 
tion, socla) order, and a certain correctness of morals and 
manners: n other words, with civilization. Itleeven true 
of us all, that the civilization of centuries forms a part of the 
hourly manifestations of our plety; end we seldom reflect 
how our persouai religlon would appear to casual observers, 
were we divested ofa culture which we share with the world 
around us. This composite Idea of the gospel (if 1 may so 
doscribe It), thla foreign admixture, has placed the mleslon- 
aries of our day under a disadvantage, ae compared with mia- 
sionaries in the apostolic age. 1t has weakened their faith in 
that perfectly simple form of the gospel as a converting agency, 
in which it was apprehended by the apostles; and also thelr 
rellance on the divine power, upon which tho apostles so ex- 
clusively depended for success. This falth In God, and in hia 
appointed meane for the conversion of the world. is now tho 
grand desiderstum in the Christian Church, and in Christian 
missions.” [pp. 94. 95.] 


| Isna: 
| to be the object of the mit 


We cannot but admire the courage and fi- 
delity with which this brave old man adheres 
to his “simple gospel,” and rebukes for want 
of faith these modern orthodox Januses who 
apologize to the world for their interest in 
missions by pleading the services that mis- 
sions render to “civilization.” Civilization, 
forsooth! Are they ashamed of the old gos- 
pel of “salvation by Christ alone?” If so, 
why do they not admit the fact like men? 
But if otherwise, why do they not stand to 
their guns like this honest old veteran, and 
fire their shot and shell at the “civilization” 
that cheats the world of its salvation?" Dr. 
Anderson is right. It is because their “faith 
is weakened;” and we have ten times more 
respect for the intense though bigoted con- 
victions of papers like Zion's Herald than 
we have for the half-and-half, feeble, emas- 
culated, “civilized” Christianity of the Inde- 
pendent. Molasses is good, and water is 
good; but, of all beverages, deliver ua from 
molasses and water! 

What Dr. Anderson says about the prac- 
tical weakness of all efforts to civilize and 
Chriatianize st the same time, is too impor- 
tant not to be here quoted :— 


"Onr fathers, in their earller missions to savage peoples, 
acting with the light they bad, avowedly sent Christianity 
and civilization forth together, aa co-operating forces. For 
instance, ordained missionaries to the North American In- 
diana were accompanied by farmers and mechanics; and a 
farmer wae sent with the fret miselon'to tho Sandwich Is- 
‘The American Board, in {ts report for 1816, declared it 
jona to the Indians ‘to make them 
English in thelr language, civilized in thelr habits, and 
Chrietian tn thelr religion.’ And, three years later, the plo- 
neers bf tbe Sandwich Islands mission were instructed ‘to 
aim at nothing short of covering those Islande with fruitful 
fields and plesesnt dwellings, and schools and churches, and 
of raining the whole people to an elevated etate of Chriatian civ- 
Mizatlon,' ^ * ] 

“What now have been the reenlt» of experience? In the 
year 1823, the missions of the American Board to the Indians, 
with ten preaching missionaries, numbered fifteen farmers 
and mechanics. In 182, with twenty-four preaching misalon - 
aries In those missions, the farmers and mechanica had beem 
reduced to nine; and lu 1882, thirty-six years from the com- 
mencement of the missions, not a single farmer or mechanic 
remained. Yo understand the Import of these facts. The 
honest alm in sending these secular helpora was to ald the 
preaching misslonsries. But the means were found to be in- 
appropriate, A simpler, cheaper, more effectual means of civ- 
Sizing the savages was the gospel alone. 

"I should add that the missionary farmer sent to the Sand- 
wich Islands remained there only a hort time; andnever 
since haa there been a thought of sending another. Thus 
ended the experiment by the American Board of connecting 
agriculture and rhe arts with the missionary agencies.” (pp, 
96, 98.] 


We have quoted this passage to show that 
civilization is a secondary object with for- 
eign missions, and that, so far as it ensues, 
it is, as we said, purely an "indirect result” 
of them. The original purpose of the apos- 
tles, and the present purpose of those who 
have inherited their work, is to Christianize, 
and not to civilize; and everything else has 
been to the,true Christian missionary subor- 
dinate and unimportant compared with the 
salvation of souls from the wrath of God. 

It is true that some eivilizing influences 
have accompanied missionary labors, be- 
cause missionaries, being civilized men, 
could not leave all their civilization at home. 
But it is not true that the “gospel ie the best. 
civilizer.” In fact, what Dr. Anderson calls 
the “simple gospel,” that is, the gospel of 
salvation from hell by faith in Christ alone, 
does not even tend to civilize. Tt tends 
rather to barbarize, since it withdraws at- 
tention from the affairs of this world, with 
which alone civilization is concerned, to 
concentrate it on the affairs of another world. 
The Christian who claims that the gospel of 
Christ is of itself a civilizing agency shows 
that he has what Dr. Anderson well calls a 
“confused conception of the religion he is to 
propagate.” The degree in which modern 
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miss ones rely on mere civilizing influ- 
ences 18 the exact measure of their **weak- 
ened faith? in the pure gospel of Chri 
And it is a significant fact that the Ameri- 
can Board have found it necessary to eease 
all direct attempts at civilizing savages in 
order to Christianize them, Instead of ciy- 
ilizing the heathen, Christianity is despe- 
rately attempting to get civilized itself, by 
giving up one by one its old heathenish doc- 
trines. In proportion as it succeeds, how- 
ever, it ceases to be Christianity. The feud 
between civilization and these Christian 
doctrines is deadly and irreconcilable; and 
Pépe Pius IX is honest enough to proclaim 
this truth in his famous Encyelieal. There 
is no such thing as a civilized Christianity. 
Still less is there any such thing as a civili- 
zing Christianity. E 


In strict accordance with this view of the 
nature and objects of Christian missions, 
Dr. Anderson declares that education, the 
one great means and the truest measure of 
all civilization, must be held of secondary 
importance as compared with the multipli- 
cation of churches. He quotes the testimo- 
ny of Dr. Kingsbury, missionary to the 
American Indians, as showing that secular 
education tends to disincline them to be- 
come Christians; and he also refers to the 
failure of the high school at Beirut, in Syria, 
where “the literature of Western civiliza- 
tion was taught through the English lan- 
guage.” And he sums up the experience of 
the American Board in this direction with 
the following explicit statement :— 


“Education, schoola, the press, and whatever else goes to 
wake up the working system, are held In atrict subordination 
tothe planting and building up of effective working charch- 
eo. The use of schools aud the prees comes under the 
question, how far are they subservient to the great end, name- 
dy, the rapid and perfect development of charehes," [p. 113.] 


In other words, everything must be exclu- 
ded from mission schools which does not 
tend to confirm the Christian faith. No 
geology that, contradicts Genesis—no histo- 
ry that tells the hard truth about the Christ- 
ian Church—no science of any sort that in- 
terferes with facile belief in miracles—no 
literature that breathes the spirit of modern 
thought; one ean easily guess the kind of 
“education” imparted in such schools. 

Wherever education has been really made 
an object in itself, it has been found to op- 
erate unfavorably to missions. The Bombay 
Guardian of March 6, 1869, says:—'*"We 
were told the other day by a gentleman at 
the head of one of the largest of our mission 
educational institutions, and where a num- 
ber of devoted and able missionaries haye 
successively labored, that during thirty 
years there had been from it only two con- 
verts, the institution being carried on at an 
average expense of £1000 a year.” Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, also, in his book 
on Christianity in Ceylon, says that the 
Chittagong school, taught by a missionary 
in person every day for sixteen years, and 
having an average of two hundred pupils, 
turned out only two converts. With such 
fruits as these, it is no wonder that the 
American Board manifests distrust of edu- 
cation, and adopts a system which strictly 
subordinates the school to the church, 

When, therefore, Mr. Gladden thinks us 
unfair in regarding the crude and partial 
civilization that follows in the wake of mis- 
sionary effort as a purely incidental and in- 
direct result—as no legitimate or proper 
part of missionary work—the quotations we 
have made show that he must include the 


best missionary authorities in the same con- 
demnation. We have accepted the view of 
missions and their object as taken and de- 
fended by the ‘highest authorities; and we 
leave Mr. Gladden to settle his controversy 
with them as best he may. 

2. 
den is the alleged unfairness of our estimate 
of the minimum time required to convert 
the world to Christianity. He says:— 


“All this calculation fs based on the supposition that the 
number of converts bears a certain uniform ratio to the 
amount of money expended. But the aupposition is not ac- 
cording to fact. During the Arst ten years of the existence of 
the American Board abont $250,000 was expended, and the 
number of converts was leas than two thousand, During the 
next ten years the expenditore was about $750,000, and the 
number of converts was more than twenty thousand. The 
expenditures were multiplied by (bree, and the couverte were 
multiplied by ten."* 

“Can Mr. Abbot he ignorant of the fact that the ratio of In 
crease in all healthy social growth {s geometrical, rather than 
arithmetical? Up to 1840 "the average annual increase’ of 
Now York City had been about 7,508 year, Would It bave 
been safe to conclude at that time that 1,500 a year would be 
the ‘average annual increase’ for the next two hundred years? 
Or would iteven have been sensible to take the Increase of 
population during the year 1840, whatever that may have been, 
and estimate the growth of the city by adding that amount 
annually to the popslstion? Yet this is the principle on 
which Mr, Abbot estimates the future progress of milestone.” 


We do not doubt that there is a very slow 
increase of the ratio between expenditures 
and the number of conversions, which, how- 
ever, ia more than balanced by the increase 
of the world’s population. All kinds of 
business can be done more cheaply as the 
business grows, But that this ratio of in- 
crease is geometrical rather than arithmeti- 
cal is not apparent. Let us see. 

Mr. Gladden is surprisingly ignorant of 
the statistics he ventures to use. Any one 
who will refer to the “History of American 
Missions,” published in 1840, will find on 
page 345 a table of “Receipts, Expenditures, 
and Results” of the American Board, com- 


The other point made by Mr. Glad- | 


piled by Rev. Joseph Tracy from the *pub- | 


lished and unpublished documents of the 
Board.” This gives eleven hundred aa the 
number of converts in 1830, twenty years 
after the Board began its operations, instead 
of the twenty thousand which Mr. Gladden 
claims! In 1839, they only numbered a lit- 
tle over seven thousund. For the year 1828, 
523 eonverts were reported. The annual 
gains for the successive years from 1828 to 
1839 were respectively 147; 330; 200; 500; 
140; 60; 47; a loss of 44; 144; 415; 4,749. 
The reason for the sudden increase in the 
last year we do not find stated; but it was 
exceptional. No one who knows the mean- 
ing of the words “geometrical ratio” will 
apply them to the above statistics of growth, 
when compared with the expenditures for 
the corresponding years. In 1839, when 
4,749 converts were gained, the expenditure 
was $27,098 Jess than in 1837, when only 144 
converts were gained, 

Furthermore, Dr. Anderson reports, as the 
total number of converts of the American 
Board in 1808, only 25,538. Even conced- 
ing the correctness of Mr. Gladden's re- 
markable exaggeration of 20,000 converts in 
1830, bis “geometrical ratio" of increase 
from 1830 to 1868 has only produced aa ad- 
ditional 5,538 converts in thirty-eight years! 
The most charitable supposition is that he 
does not understand the meaning of the 
words; and we give him the benefit of this 
explanation. But he will be wise to remem- 
ber hereafter the danger of playing with 
edged tools. " 

The exceptional growth of a large city 
like New York does not illustrate the gene- 
ral ratio of increase of human population, to 


| average of 4,066. 


which Mr. Gladden compares the increase 
of conversions to Christianity. Population, 
as Mr. Darwin has conclusively shown, tends 
to inereasein geometrical ratio; but, as he 
has shown with equal conclusiveness, it very 
rarely does increase in that ratio. That the 
ratio of conversions to Christianity increas- 
es geometrically is disproved by actual sta- 
tistics. 

Instead of being unfair to missions in our 
estimate of the time they would require to 
convert the world, we were extravagantly 
liberal. Dr. Lowrie states (“Manual of Mis- 
sions,” p. 357) that the total increase of Pro- 
testant converts from 1853 to 1868, a period 
of fifteen years, was 70,000, or an annual 
In making our estimate, 
we allowed an annual average increase of 
18,400 converts. We were so anxious ‘not 
to be unjust to missions, that in every case 
we chose the figures least favorable to our 
argument, 

We think it now sufficiently plain that 
Mr. Gladden has shown a want af acquain- 
tance with the subject he discusses which 
would justify a much more modest and re- 
spectful style of argument. 


, AN UNFOUNDED CHARGE. 


About a year ago Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Cincinnati, delivered a lecture in that city 
in criticism of “Free Religion.” A partial 
report of the lecture was printed in the 
Christian Register (and, if we remember 
right, in the Liberal Christian also), copied 
from the Cincinnati Gazette. In this report 
Mr. Mayo was represented as saying that— 
“As a body the Free Religionists are com- 
mitted to the most extreme theories that 
prevail in relation to family life.” The at- 
tention of Mr. Mayo was called to this aa- 
tounding charge both publicly and private- 
ly, with the belief that, if the reporter had 
misrepresented him, he would hasten to 
make the necessary correction. Of course a 
public speaker cannot attempt to set right 
all the newspaper reports of his utterances; 
but this seemed a case where a nice sense of 
honor would impel a speaker to say that he 
had been misreported, if such was the 
fact. The charge as it stood was a most 
slanderous one. It was printed as if it waa 
Mr. Mayo’s own words, but without the 
least particle of evidence to sustain it. Yet 
Mr. Mayo remained silent, He allowed the 
accusation to pass as his own, but brought 
forward no proofs to substantiate it, 

After the lapse of nearly a year the lecture 
in question has been published in the Uni- 
versalist Quarterly, and reprinted in the 
“Star in the West,” a Universalist paper of 
Cincinnati. We have no means of knowing 
whether the address is now printed as it 
was originally delivered or not, It certain- 
ly contains no such charge as that quoted 
above from the reporter's abstract. In the 
lecture as printed, Mr. Mayo argues that the 
tendency of the principles of “Free Religion” 
is to social demoralization. He does not 
say that—'*As a body the Free Religionists 
are committed to the most extreme theories, 
&c.” Hisremarks on this point are summed 
up thus: “We make no charges against the 
character of anybody, but we assert that the 
whole tendency of this new gospelis towards 
the disorganization of the family life of our 
country.” It looks as if there might have 
been some revision here of the matter as or- 
iginally written and reported. But whether 
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this be so or not, in either case it seems to 
us that Mr. Mayo has been standing the last 
year in the position of having made an uu- 
founded and slanderous accusation. He re- 
gards the Bible as “the great record of the 
aniversal revelation of God,"— essentially 
Arue and good for all sorts of men in all cir- 
'eumstances,"—oeontaining a “complete” and 
taltimate” statement of religious faith; and 
he laments that its authority is losing ground. 
"We would commend to him certain passages 
án that book against “evil-speaking” and 
^'false accusers.” 

A few words now as to the charge in its 
present shape. Of course, if one believes 
that certain principles practically and natu- 
rally tend to certain yery bad results, it is a 
legitimate line of argument to point out that 
connection. It is a difficult line of argu- 
ment, but its legitimacy may be admitted. 
Mr. Mayo, however, is very unfortunate in 
this attempt. In order to substantiate his 
cbarge against the “tendency” of free reli- 
gious principles, he makes certain loose 
statements that are almost as bed as the 
oharge originally reported. He alludes in- 
definitely to some “repudiation of family 
ties within the iron walls of the Boston pro- 
prieties”; he speaks of “the Richardson and 
MoFarland scandal” as revealing a corrupt 
state of opinion iu “radical” circles in New 
York; he refers tothe “split in the Wo- 
man's Rights movement on the marriage 
controversy"; and says, finally, that “our 
new States are strewn with the wrecks of 
families stranded on these reckless theories.” 
And he infers, and would have his readers 
‘infer, that the principles of free religion are 
responsible for all these things; but no ar- 
‘gument nor facts does ho bring to support 
this inference. The statements sre all too 
general and loose to found so grave an accu- 
sation upon. Free Religion was not on 
trial in the Richardson and McFarland 
cease more than Orthodoxy, and it seems im- 
possible that any man honestly secking truth 
and the public good more than to make out 
a point in controversy could so represent it. 
“The newspapers that came most vigorously 
to the defence of the memory of Richardson 
and the conduct of Mrs. McFarland were 
the Tribune and the Independent, politically 
classed as “radical,” but showing no special 
favor to the free religious movement. The 
paper that most notoriously, and even libel- 
lously, tried to trace a connection between 
radicalism in religion and “free-love” theo- 
ries, was that immaculate defender of social 
purity, the New York Herald. Mr. Mayo 
on this point appears to have drawn his in- 
formation from the Herald. 

Equally imaginary is the connection be- 
tween free religious principles and the 
“marriage controversy” among the advo- 
vates of Woman's Rights. Orif there be 
any connection, it certainly is not, in tho di- 
rection Mr. Mayo's statement insinuates. 
‘So far as the same persons are prominent in 
the Woman's Rights! movement and in the 
free religious movement, we believe that 
they are without exception on the striet-mar- 
riage side of this controversy. 

As tothe “Boston proprieties" we have 
nothing to say. The charge is too indefi- 
nite. They may have been behaving very 
improperly, but we question if free religion 
ean be held responsible for their lapse. So, 
too, when Mr. Mayo speaks of the family 
wrecks that hesays are strewn so thick all 


over the West, and asks us to ses in them 
the result of free religious theories, we mast 
demand the proof that they are so before we 
accept his statement. It is said that Con- 
necticut has more divorce cases in propor- 
tion to its population than any other New 
England State. Yet it is the State that 
has been kept most rigidly under Ortho- 
dox influences in religion. How will Mr. 
Mayo on his theory explain this fact? We 
have a decided impression, too, that if the 
religious training and beliefs of the parties 
who apply to the courts for divorce througb- 
out the country could be ascertained, it 
would be found in a vast majority of cases 
that they are “orthodox” rather than **here- 
tic." Can Mr. Mayo give us the history of 
the family “wrecks” in the Western States? 
Free religion, certainly, has not had very 
much sway there as yet except in the form 
of German rationalism. Is it the free- 
thinking German families that have been 
stranded in such multitudes on these “reck- 
less theories” of marriage? Again, it is our 
impression that the Germans, whether **or- 
thodox" or “heretic,” are very faithful to 
their domestic relatione. But this isonly an 
impression,—an impression, however, which 
is quite as good as Mr. Mayo's statement in 
its present unsupported form. Let him give 
statistics as to the religions antecedents of 
the families thus wrecked, and he will con- 
tribute something of value to the discussion 
of the point he has raised, but now left so 
unjustly. 

Here is another point for him to consider. 
The assaults that have been made in modern 
times on the marriage institution under the 
auspices of religion have all been made on 
the basis of a religion that claims to rest on 
a specific outward revelation. Mormonism 


elaims to rest, not on reason merely, 
but on a special revelation similar 
to that given originally in Christ- 


ianity and intended to supplement that. 
Socialism in certain religious commu- 
nities, as at Oneida, makes the same claim. 
And Spiritaalism, which is charged, though 
unjustly as a whole, with undermining the 
marriage relation, traces its origin, not to 
reason, bnt to certaiu marvellous occurren- 
ces transcending reason. It claims that the 
same sort of miracles which, it is common- 
ly alleged, established Christianity have 
been performed in this day to authenticate 
itself. Now these facts do not seem to sus- 
tain Mr. Mayo’s theory that it is the giving 
full freedom to reason and placing it above 
the authority of revelation, which is the 
dangerous element in the free religious 
movement, This isthe one semblance of 
argument that runs all through his lecture, 
—that “Free Religion” exalts reason to tho 
suppression of other faculties; thatit **dei- 
fies intellect.” But will not reason have to 
be called in after all to adjust these conflict- 
ing claims of revelation? How will Mr. 
Mayo set aside these modern “revelations” 
that are so dangerous to social order except 
by applying to them his reason? But he is 
afraid of reason, for that, too, he thinks is 
tending rapidly to produce social demorali- 
zation. So.he is really as much adrift as any 
of us. For our own part, we see no remedy 
but the application of enlightened reason, 
studious of all past experience, conscientious- 
ly observant of the laws of Nature, reverent 
before the great Purpose expressed in those 
laws and aiming to embody it in human 


statutes, as a corrective of the individual and 
the social dangers that lurk in the claim of a 


specific “revelation.” 
W.J.P. 


————— ————— 
FALSE CHARITY, 


Tt is the fashion to say handsome things 
about the older forms of religion which we 
ourselves have ceased to believe in, Char 
ity is not yet very successful in discovering 
the good side of “heresy,” or “infidelity,” 
or “rationalism,” or “ humanitarianism ;” 
but it is fully equal to eulogizing Calvinism, 
Hitualism, and, in particular, Romaniem. 
Tts mantle is very wide and very warm over 
thc feet and legs of faith, but thin about the 
head. It has a splendid sweep backwards. 
The New York Times poured out vials of 
wrath on the ministers who held Romanism 
even indirectly accountable for the bloody 
riot that disgraced the city last July, The 
Liberal Christian with less vituperation but 
as much emphasis rebuked those who 
charged Romanism with the demoralization 
of city politics and took pains on its own 
account to abjure the vulgar fanaticism 
which attributes to the Catholio Church 
evils that were directly traceable to igno- 
rance, inexperience and brutal demagogu- 
ism, Even so quick-witted a man as the 
editor of the Golden Age, in an early num- 
ber of his paper, drew a fine distinction be- 
tween Romanism as a political power, and 
Romanism as a religion, declaring that, while 
as a political power it was to be resisted, as 
a religion it was deserving ofall respect, 

At the risk of being thought uncharitable 
—the one sin of this sentimental generation— 
we desire to lay a critical finger on such 
statements as these and put them where 
they belong. It is precisely as a Religion 
that we quarrel with that form of Christian- 
ity called Romanism; as a Religion we hold 
it directly answerable for the ignorance, the 
stupidity, the moral slavishnesa, that have 
made our municipal mismanagement possi- 
ble, and our political corruption inevitable; 
it is precisely as a Religion that we hold it 
responsible fur hatreds, bigotriee, and vio- 
lences that for centuries it did more than 
any thing else to nurture, and now does lesa 
than any thing else to repress. 

The pretension to temporal power on the 
part of the Papacy which we so deprecate 
and dread is but the proper pendant of the 
equally wild pretension of spiritual power. 
The acknowledged holder of the spiritual 
power must be the acknowledged holder of 
the temporal power also; for the two are 
logically and practically inseparable. Con- 
science is implicated in all things, civil, do- 
mestic, personal, The interests of family 
nurture, of domestic discipline, of education 
public and private, of civil and criminal leg- 
islation, of general charity and correction, 
of reward and punishment are the interests 
of the soul. Whoever has charge of the soul 
has charge of these; whoever directs the af- 
fairs of the soul directs these, and must di- 
rect them; hie supremacy is not complete 
unless he does. Pius IX is no fanatic, but 
a severe logician. His claim is the natural 
claim of one who is the spiritual father of 
society. To distinguish between Roman- 
ism as a political power and Romanism as a 
religion is impossible, for the plain reason 
that Romanism is, from its nature, a politi- 
cal power. It is essentially and in its first 
principle a government, and a government 
co-extensive with the moral concerns of man. 
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Js chief is a monarch, a lord of lords, a king 
of kings; he styles himself the vicar of 
Christ, the vicegerent and representative of 
the King of heaven and earth. The Romanist 
is a subject; every Romanist is a subject; 
and he is held subjected not in his external 
movements and habits chiefly, but in his in- 
terior being. It isin his reason that he 1s 
under law; his conscience is under author- 
ity; his soul is not his own. The one thing 
the religion does before any thing else, the 
one thing it feels called to do, the one thing 
it must do or surrender ita being entirely, 
is to take care of people, to relieve them of 
themselves. Its efforts at political domina- 
tion have been efforts to do this completely, 
to render its spiritual sway something more 
than an empty pretension. 

This principle is stamped on everything 
the religion says, does, shows, or possesses. 
It is built with stone and mortar; it is made 
solid in its altar forms; it is the soul of its 
art; every picture and statue conceals it 
within the marble, behind the canvass. The 
symbols express it; the emblems suppose it; 
the very garments of the priests convey its 
significance. Romanism as a religion teach- 
es the subserviency of human nature to a 
body of men; inculeates it, institutes it in 
rite and sacrament, carves it in stone and 
wood, paints it in glowing colors, puts it in- 
to prayers and music, makes poets versify it, 
makes choirs chant it, makes the very at- 
mosphere of temples breathe it. Withoutit 
the faith would be nothing. 

Now is it possible to doubt that a religion 
with a foundation-idea like this involves ig- 
norance, dulness, mental and moral subserv- 
iency, a soulless disposition blindly to follow 

leaders, a tendency to credulity that surren- 
ders people into the power of the demagogue, 
and makes them tools of men who arere- 
strained by no considerations of truth, or 
honor, or decency from using them for the 
basest purposes? Why are the Romanista 
less instructed as a class, less inquisitive, 
leas independent, less self-asserting, less en- 
ergetic in social reform than others are? 
Something, of course, is attributable to race, 
something to infelicitous circumstances in 
the old country, though the Church has made 
itself fairly responsible for such infelicity by 
its demoralizing theories of life and duty; 
but the secret of the stupidity and intracta- 
bleness we complain of must be sought in 
the religion that puts the soul in charge of a 
priest. It is the religion that plots the sub- 
version of our popular system of education; 
it is the religion that supports orphan asy- 
lums at the expense of the people for its own 
sectarian ends; it is the religion that en- 
courages the maintenance in power of men 
who, whatever else they countenance or dis- 
countenance, always countenance the system 
that commands the most votes. There are 
individual exceptions no doubt, for the Church 
has not yet subdued the world, nor quite 
suppressed the human nature in the heartsof 
its own members. There are Romanists 
who are high-minded, independent, honest, 
loyal, good citizens, noble gentlemen, and 
they think they owe all their fine qualities 
to the religion they profess. But so long as 
the avowed principle of that religion is what 
it is and always has been, so long must we 
think them mistaken in their judgment as to 
the source of their virtue, and must ascribe 
the qualities of mental courage, moral inde- 
pendence, civic loyalty, aud enlightened zeal 


rather to the radical human nature in them 
than to the faith that -has not availed to 
quench it, The Ramanist who encourages 
popular education, deprecates the illegal ap- 
propriation of public money to his own or- 
phan asylums, coramends secular enlighten- 
ment, liberally welcomes popular lectures on 
science and literature, is an anomaly among 
his brethren. It was with an audible emo- 
lution of surprise that we heard of a priest, 
here and there, who gave his influence to 
the Reform Party as against the Ring on 
the occasion of ourlastelection. The action 
was unexpected; and it was unexpected be- 
cause the religion is not commonly supposed 
to foster such independence, and the inti- 
mate alliance between the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers was a fact too familiar to be 
explained on the ground of mere coincidence. 

They who find fault with Romanism must 
not forget that it is dangerous first and last 
as a religion. And it is the more dangerous 
because it has the fatal charm of antiquity 
and beauty. Ifit be fanatical to say this, 
then we are glad to be counted with a great 


many good men among the fanatics. 
O. B.F. 


racc 

The Boston Commonwealth turns ita opera- 
glass on our imperfections, reminding us of 
the little boy who, being asked by his sister 
what he thought of the new minister, replied 
—“Oh, he has a big pimple on his nose!” 
‘Tne Inpex, be it modestly spoken, occasion- 
ally contains an idea; but after two yeara of 
scrutiny the Commonwealth breaks the si- 
lence and quotes—misprints/ Is it unrea- 
sonable to ask our contemporary to have a 
soul above pimples? 


‘Tax Ixpex, of Toledo, has Its typographical errors to bear 
like the reat of us, O. B. Frothingham, describing a radical 
ministar In England, I made to eay that he mingles "poetry" 
‘witb the world. Probably he wrote some such simple word aa 
"freely." And Mr. Potier, of New Bedford, la represented as 
saying, us If to ecpbxelzo the remarkable s«sertion, that (be 
book of Job tea “form.” The reader In relieved by telling 
him that for “form” be mus! read "poem." 


Mr. Parker Pillsbury gaye two eloquent 
lectures in Toledo recent'y, with great ac- 
ceptance. The old fire flashed forth again 
that once warmed so many hearts t» the 
work of reform, During the winter Mr. 
Pillsbury is re-engaged as a regular speaker 
by the Liberal Society in Salem, O., and of 
course will not be able to lecture in places 
very distant from that town. He has done 
admirable work the past summer, aud hopes 
to renew it next year. 


—————— ———— 

Lord Bacon died from rash exposure of 
his person to cold while stuffing a fowl with 
snow./ His aim was to discover whether 
snow would stop putrefaction; but in trying 
to discover one law of Nature, he perished 
by another. When men fling away charac- 
ter in the pursuit of money, they do the 
same thing, and earn the epitaph—* Died of 
a hen." 


—— 

“Reading the Znvestigator and Tug Inpex 
always confirms us in our Christian faith.” 
So says the Christian Register. Will it 
please suggest to its Unitarian readers the 
propriety of taking stock in the Index As- 
sociation, as the best way to propagate 
Christianity ? 


Mr. A. J. Grover, of Earlville, Ill., has 
generously donated to the Index Association 
five hundred copies of his able pampblet on 
the Bible aspect of the woman question, 
which will be advertised next week with 
other new Inpex Tracts. 


Communications. 


N. B—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical’ 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to avold them ; but here — 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B—IMlegibly written articles stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


EVIL CHURCH INFLUENCES. 


Mr Eprron:— 


A writer in Tue Ixpex of the 11th Novembor,; 
under the signature of "Beza," lately charged upon 
the churches of this country that tbey were educa- 
ting the people in so false and unworthy a belief of 
God that it would inevitably lead to Atheiem, unless 
Science came to the aid of faith by revealing the true 
God. But this is not the only damage the Church is 
doing, although perhaps it is the greatest. There is 
another count in the indictment which God and Hu- 
manity jointly bring against that colossal organize- 
m called. E or P. da teaching the most inta 
ligent part of the to learn and practise the arts 
dissimulation ead Aepicriey, ad 

"The natural tendency of the free institutions of the- 
United States is to make our people not only inde- 
pendent in thought, but frank and open in expres- 
sing their opinions; and this feature of character i 
exhibited whenever they travel abroad. But at 
home, when by the diffusion of knowledge a mam 
outgrows the creed in which be was educated, he is 
compelled to cover up the fact from his religious 
teacher leat that teacher, availing himself of the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the community, defame 
his standing, and thus injure him in hie busineas. 
and reputation, All over the country there are mul- 
titudes of men who support the Churches by money, 
and who occasionally attend the public meetings, but 
who in their heads reject all the dogmas of the 
crecd, and in their hearts despise all her ceremonies 
ag childish and unmanly, But they are afraid of 
Church infiuence, and therefore—“mum’s the word,” 
They would like to enjoy their rights as men, und as 
American citizens, but they don't dare to do so. If 
jn mercantile business, the beresy-huntfrs, headed 
by jhe preacher, would set the people against them, 
and they would have no custom. If lawyers, they 
would have no clients. If physicians, no patienta. 
In social life they would lose caste by the charge 
that there was the taint of sceplicism upon them. 


It is a terrible fact that In this land there is a large 
class of influential men whose vocation and bread 
make it their interest to preserve the old Ruperti- 
tions, and suppress all freedom of inquiry into the 
truthfulness of their creeds. They hate the light 
when it illumines the pathway of a man from, in- 
stead of to, the Church; and knowing their power 
with the uneducated, bigoted, and satisfied masaes, 
and knowing too that these masses have patronage- 
which makes the bread and butter of men in busi- 
ness, they drive buck to the fold every sheep who 
shows the least relish for new pastures instead of the 
old trodden and defiled herbage of the Church. E 
know many men in the professions and trades, and 
other callings by which they live, who do not be- 
lieve a word of the Church creed, hut who are sworn 
members of the organization. They slink around 
like thieving dogs from one's house to another's, and. 
say in whispers what they ought to proclaim upom 
the house-tops, and would, if it were not for the 
preacher and Mrs. Grundy. ' They “dodye and palier 
in the shifts of lowness.” 


Buch conduct is very contemptible, to be sure, and. 
the men who practise it know and feel it to be so, or 
they would not do it. But their, businesa is the 
means by which they live: and the Devil came vei 
near speaking the truth, when he said—"Yea, all 
thata man hath will he give for bis life” When s 
man's food and clothing, and those of his wife and 
children, depend upon the confidence and patronage 
of the community, these being actual and pressiny 
wants, he truckles, dissimulates, equivocates, an 
covers up opinions which he feels he has a right to - 
express openly, Je suffers the greatest of all losses 
—the loss of self-respect, And, this barrier to mis- 
conduct thus broken down, he is tempted to go 
astray In other ways; for the vices are all related, 
and all flourish in the neighborhood of each other, 


Now this deterioration of character the Church fa 
inflicting upon all her Intelligent people. The 
[rietibonn, instead of encouraging free thought, and 

indly parting company with those who honestly 
change their opinions, force them, by the fear of 
losing reputation and business, to play the hypocrite, 
and to seem to be what they are not. Franknesa, 
candor, independence of thought and speech. which 
are mi my Wie noblest attributes of character, aro 
suppressed, and dissimulation, craven-heartedn 
and all the rest of the hateful brood, are encourage: 
into growth, It was a terrible charge, yet true, thas 
was made against the system of Slavery, that it 
forced its victims to become tbieves and liam. The 
Church is guilty of a similar outrage in forcing her 
intelligent people to practise the base arts of hypoo- 
risy. Professing to save souls, she is training them 
to such faulty characters as will compel them, when 
they cross the silent river, to tarry long ss dwellers 
upon the threshold, to unlearn thelr education before 
they can begin their ascent on the plane of progrese 
and happiness, 
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THE INDEX 
ST 


“TWO WONDER-BOOKS TO SWEEP THE 
COBWEBS OUT OF THE SEY.” 


My pear Mr. ABBOT: 

About six weeks ago, à modest inquirer asked, in 
our columns, where to look for theological know- 
ledge, and I have been surprised that no one of your 

able contributors has answered a demand so interest- 
ing. It seems therefore, oddly enough, to be my 
duty to say that the book, of all others, that has 
seemed nearest to a revelation to me is Miss Martin- 
éau's “Eastern Life,” a work which would probably 
have made a profound sensation in the literary 
world if it bad not been published some thirty years 
ago, before that world was ripe for its reception, It 
contains à charming account of the author's travels, 
in company with some highly cultivated friends, in 
Eaypt and Palestine, with a most instructive essay 
‘on the lifeand purposes of Moses and his dealings 
with the Israelites of old; and a wonderful history 
of ancient Egypt. Itook pains, about a year ago, to 
attend a course of lectures upon Egypt by Dr. 
Thorhpson, of New York, and was astonished to find 
how little that able man, who is said to have made 
the subject the chief study of his life, had to add to 
the knowledge imparted by Miss Martineau. 

One si ig statement of hers is that Moses, who 
was versed in all the learning of the Egyptians, in- 
tended to impart the results of that learning to his 
countrymen, and to teach them that there was but 
one God and that they who worship Him should do 
so in spirit, without priest or mediator—without rit- 
ual or ceremonial ; but that the people were too igno- 
rant to appreciate his plans, and he was compelled 
a0 far to defer to their weakness as from time to time 
to gratify them with some new ceremony, obser- 
vance,or institution. 

One cannot read this book without feeling that the 
wisest and most learned men who lived five thou- 
sand years azo were about as wise and nearly as well- 
instructed as the most advanced of the present time ; 
and while the art of printing lias made knowledge 
vastly mure common, yet the knowledge possessed 
by the race has not so far increased as to warrant 
much exultation. 

An Egyptian priest would probably have enjoyed 
the society of Mr. Darwin, and Aristotle and Hux- 
ley would have been delighted with each other and 
would have differed very little on questions of theol- 
ogy. Indeed the four, if brought together by some 
magical process, would doubtless agrea that nothing 
4an be more absurd for a finite being than to at- 
tempt to define the Infinite—or confidently to give 
attributes to what is “beyond the reaches of our 
souls.” 

It is my disagreeable duly to add that this “East- 
ern Life" is dut of print, and that a bibliopolist of 
my acquaintince who coveted it had to send to 
London and buy itat Robert Mudie’s great circula- 
ting library. There are copies in several libraries in 
this couniry, however, and perüaps you may lave 
in Toledo n publisher enterprising enough to issue 
a new edition. 

"There is another work written at about the same 
time which connects itself intimately with the above, 
and with it constitutes my small (but great) theologi- 
cal library, owned, however, in printed form by 
others and not by me. Thatis Mr, Francis New- 
man's “History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” a work 
of great erndition and obviously of immense and 
ably directed labor, although physically of small 
compass, [t clears up the Biblical accounts of the 
Hebrews and their polity, brings together those por- 
tions of the ditferent books in what is called the Old 
‘Testament which belong together chronologically or 
otherwise, and for me at least brings order out of 
chaos in a ueasure for which I cannot be too gnite- 
ful tothe learned und admired author. One remark 
of his is obviously true, but it was quite new to me. 
It is that the Hebrew prophecies were orally deli- 
vered before they were written. He says that Isaiah 
was like a modern Banton, and that, when he was to 
go and Dropheay to the King, he wounded himself 
and threw dirt over his person, and rent his gar- 
ments, and then performed his office; and afterwards 
certainly,—how long afterwards we do not know, 
he (or some one else) committed his words to writing. 

T was pleased once to hear a young lad: y 
favorite books are Gibbon and Milton, Mr. Newman 
and Miss Martineau,” The only works she had read 
of the two latter were those I have mentioned. I 
thought her mind must be well cleared of cant. The 
spirit of each of these two books is noble and lovely. 
After reading these, one is in condition to enjoy the 
aulmirable writings of Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 


C. W. 8. 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1871. 
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APHORISXS. 


‘Whoever believes much in the Devil believes little 
in God. 

To differ from others often requires courage; but 
courage, like virtue, is its own reward. 

Truth sometimes tastea like medicine; but that is 
becanse you are sick. 

Superstition is a sweet poison—slow but sure. 

Ho who takes the best care of To-day has the least 
fear for To-morrow. 

By the silence of the modern pulpit concerning the 
“Fourth Person of the Trinity,” it may be inferred 
that the Devil is dead. 
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‘The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
Little nnderstands, fe even more momentous In Itself and 1n 
an the great transition of the Roman Em- 
sm to Chriatlaalty. THE INDEX aims to 
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P. H. Bateson, 


HE FUTURE OF GERMANISM IN AMERICA, 


[A Diseonrse Delivered by C. Reemelin, January 3. 1871, be- 
Tore the German Plone-r Socloty, Cincinnati.) 

The history of the country teaches us that, as the 
Phæœnicians and other nations of antiquity ever be- 
lieved, when they established colonies, that they 
were erecting à new Tyre, Messina or Troja; so im- 
agine modern people that they institute renewals of 
their old homes in America. The names New Spain, 
New Enzlaad and Nova Scotia, as well as those of 
miany of our cities, towns and villages, attest how 
wide-spread this assurance is among men, and we 
need not wonder that it also animates the Germans 
io their American settlements, and that a Germany 
reconstructed in America is a favorite fancy with 
most German emigrants, 

On closer examination, however, of this popular 
apirit of, propagation, which is but’ the love of indi- 
viduals for offspring nationalized. we discover an in- 


consistency in the conduct of those settlers. They | 


leave their home because dissatisfied with them for 
some reason, and go into & new country to better 
their condition; but they seek, the moment they ar- 
rive, to rebuild their former home. This evinces a 
double tendency in their behavior, namely; in the 
emigrant, flight from the old that chained him and a 
desire for the new that is to liberate him,—but soon 
comes the reaction in the immigrant, for he recoila 
from the transformation which the new country 
thrusts upon him, and he falls back upon his home 
nature. He now wants to remain what he was; the 
habitual and the known is dearer to him than the 
unusual and unknown. He regards the force of the 
new natural relations as if, as to him, they were ille- 
galities which he should not obey. The German 
who comes into the United States finds himself sur- 
rounded by a people strange to him: and its social 
rules meet Lim as orders and laws in whose makiag 
neither he nor his people had a voice, and they aj 
pear to him as coercions which he must resist. 
‘What increases the bewilderment of the German im- 
migrant is the presence of other immigrants, to 
whom a part of the transformation asked of him 
spared, since their native usages and language pre 
vail largely in the new country, which he, of course, 
dislikes. A native jealousy now mingles with his 
other aversions to the new nature that oppresses 
him, and he retires into bis German self and culti- 
vates it as his dearest object. 

We find in "Cosmos," à book which we will have 
to cite frequently, the following remarkable words :— 

“The mind pursues the self-chosen objects under 


the most varied physical influences: it ever strives | 


to be free of the earth-force; but the enfranchisment 
ia never entirely complete. Something still remains 
of that which belongs to the natural aptitudes which 
arise out of ancestry, climate, a clear blue sky of the 
home land, the murky atmosphere of an insular 
country.” 

The solution of the question as to the future of 
Germanism in America seems to me to lie inthe 
comprehension of this extract, for it invites us to 
Hope our fate with that of others, and to bear in 
mind that, as the Europeans were mostly West Asiat- 
ic immigrants, and as they underwent a gradual but 
never-veasing obliteration of that which they brought 
from Asia, so will there be also a transformation here 
in which much of the old will remain but subordi- 
nate to the new natural conditions. 

It may be well, however, to come to an under- 
standing among ourselves as to whst we mean by 
the Germanism which we want to preserve. Is it 
the daily social conference with beer-drinking? Or 
the regular imbibing of Rhine wine? Is it German 
cooking at our domestic hearthstone? Is it wine cul- 
ture or some other branch of horticulture? Or does 
it consist, as was long supposed, in cultivating the 
deeper religiosities, which we claim for ourselves in 
churches where they preach in German? Or does 
Germanism anchor in German newspapers, or their 
staff the German stump-speakers? Or must we look 
for it especially to our German-singing societies, or 
the Turners, or the labor unions? Is it the official 
recognition of the German lan; in the printing 
of public documents or in school instruction? Or 
will you say to me that, better than all this, 
in the home-economy of German women and the in- 
tegrity of German men? Or will you bid me to rise 
higher yet and to seek for it in German literature? 
Or if no one point of all these satisfy you, will you 
put them all together and comprise them ali in one 
word as Germanism* And this seems very probable, 
and if we accept them as such, it would seem that 
the kernel of the whole of it is the German language, 
for it is, aa Humboldt says so correctly, “a part of the 
cognition of the natural spirit, and this spirit’s ten- 
derest bloom.” We have arrived therefore precisely 
where the poet came to, when he asked—‘Where is 
the German fatherland?” Namely, we find Germao- 
ism in the German tongue, bui no! in its verbal 
sounds, but the spirit which is embodied in il; for 
"language is.” again employing Humboldt ideas, 
“bodily aptitudes with mental capacities.” 

And having reached this understanding, the eye of 
our conceptions is wafted over into our home, and 
we seek and find there the bodily aptitudes and the 
mental capacities which made :be German lat 
and all Germanisms. There, says an inner voice to 
us, is the root of ifs Past; there grows ite Present; 
there blooms most securely ity Future; there surely 
also, itis to blossom. And thus arises the query— 
Is there something in a people which it can carry, 
without detriment to itself and to other nations, be- 
yond its natural boundaries? And if, with the litera- 

sway exercised by the Greeks, the Romana, and 
the Israelites over other nations in view, we answer 
tyes,” then arises the further question: What is that 
something in the German character? 

I have bad the good fortune to come in contact 
with German folks in more countries, and under 
more varied relations, than is vouchsafed to one man 
in a bundred thousand. I associated with them not 
only in Gennany proper, but also in Switzerland, and 
with all classes of the people. But also outside of 
Germany, in the Baltic provinces, Hungary, North- 
ern Italy, France, Denmark, England, and of course 
this, my new home (America), have I mingled with 
Germans. Residing here for forty years, I have en- 
joyed the happiness to return four times to my native 

nd. and there I compared what I saw abroad with 
things in Germsny itself. 1 do not state this by way 
of bast, but I desire to widen the circle of your 
thonghts as well as mine, and to bring before us the 
fact that Germanisms are struggling for recognition, 
not only Aere, but also in and around Wy. Yea, 
it extends beyond the countries I have visited, as T 
learn from books of travel, especially, for instance, 
on the Lower Danube. 

And what do we tind in this enlarged field of Ger- 
manic strength? We see in Germany itsel! folks who 
speak and understand only German. Of them we 
can say, with perfect propriety, their Germanism is 
very small! Then we meet there, also, men and wo- 
men who converse and comprehend more lan, 
than their mother tongue; and how much wider is 
their horizon! How much wider is their fatherland! 
Then there are, outside of Germany, German ram- 
blers who hastily surrender cheaply their German 
tongue and acquire another. Their Germanism was 
not much, and they lose it quickly. Aloncside of 
them live Germans who have added to their native 
language others without losing their own, especially 


that of the country they migrated into, and they have 
inci their Germaniam and they know why and 
wherein it exista. 

Everywhere, however, there exist also persons 
who, though not of German origin, yet speak, yee, 
what is more, cultivate the language, ai 
they do it with an xj ma, shames many of 
us. Irefer to men like Ectvoes in Hungary, Schu- 
selka in Vienna, Boussingault in Alsace, Carlyle in 
England, and Longfellow in America. ia 
therefore a liberal Germaniam in Germany, that looke 
far beyond the political frontiers of Germany, and is 
fair to other nations; but there is & German culture, 
which is indeed the child of the other, that looks $n. 
upon old fatherland. Germany is accordingly an 

loptive mother, and she has also adopted children 
as well as America, only in another way.  Bhe has, 
for instance, as such, the Jews, verily not despicable 
train-bearers of German culture, and she bas in 
Hungary, Transylvania, North Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and especially in America; adherents of whom 
we may speak as being countless as the sands of the 
sea, who are willing to be German and can be such, 
if we will only allow them to be it cosmopolitically, 
but all of whom will and must hate the German if it 
is forced upon them by the corporal's cane. 

Alongside of the cosmopolitic Germanism, we are 
oflen—too often—confronted by a locked up and er- 
cluding Germanism. Such Germans are, when in 
Germany, folks who accept those only as German 
bees who get their honey in German gardens, and 
who, when outside of Germany, bold that Germanism 
consists in spinning themselves into some small Ger- 
man settlement, that has the least possible intercourse 
with other folks. They act much like persons who, 
because they migrated in children’s clothes, cut all 
their garments subsequently by an infantile pattern. 
I found such Germans in Hungary, and was told that 
there were masses of them in Transylvania. There 
are euch in this country. They are crystallized re- 
inains of an antiquated German civilization, and most 
of them use, as a means of guarding their atolidities, 
some religious orgunism, as for instance, certain Lu- 
therans did in Georgia, and Rapp's colony did on 
Ohio, and as Zoarite followers of Bauember did in 
Tuscarawas, in this State. They got their ideas from 
the Old Testament; they simply substituted for Pal- 
estine, Germany, and for Hebrew, the German lan- 
guage. They were obstructing progress in Germany, 
and they are ao here. 

Need I say that such Germanism is contrary to the 
entire better development in Germany itself’ Ger- 
many has uot only flooded other peoples and trans- 
formed them in a large degree, but it has also changed 
inanifoldly ita own population, and taken up much 
from other nations. ‘The religions and jurisprudence 
of Germany attest this in its history, and the modern 
Tapid spread of facteries and workshops, after Eng- 
ib and French models, prove it in our days. Sure- 

s not very long since that thing which we call 
Germanien, and of which we are justly proud, began 
with men like Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Thaer, the 
Humboldt brothers, and Hardenberg and Stein, and 
attained its highest point under the guidance of the 
fret. cosmopolite supporters of present German civ- 
lization, 

The German people carried their blood beyond the 
Karpati, and deep down to the Lower Danube; they 
transmitted it bepond the Alps and the Rhine, but 
they carried back also much that was foreign, and 
then elaborated it into a sort of German nature, Is 
it not plain, then, that he only is capable of deciding 
What is good in Germanism who examines calmly 
how it amplified itself in our day? | Let us confess 
unreservedly that it has been stimulated and influ- 
enced largely from abroad, but letus also contend 
that it could only in Germany. become what it is. 
That native land of ours was the soil of its growth; 
it must be the hearthstone of its future! Understand: 
ing this, we will comprehend why Germany, that 
was a century ago behind other nations, excels them 
now, yea, has become their seacher. This was not 
done by that part of our people who buttoned them- 
selves up, but it was effected by the open-minded, 
those that had eyes and ears for the good and beauti- 
ful, wherever it may have developed. ‘The greatest 
work of our country, yea, we have a right to say, of 
our age, Humboldt's “Cosmos,” will convey the 
knowledge hereof most houestly to posterity. Lt is 
as great as it is because the sage who wrote it gather- 
ed information, like a busy bee, from all points—was 
Just to the thinkers of other nations, and allowed na- 
ture and human knowledge to reflect itself in him; 
then he elaborated it into his German work, The 
loftiest Germans, such as Goethe, for instance, re- 
mained strangers to a Germanism that would belittle 
them and their country. And as it was with the lit- 
erary men, so it was in all other things. The German 
manufacturers, the German higher mechanics, the 
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enlarged mercantil: spirit of our day, and steamboats, 
railroads and telegraphs became indigenous in Ger- 
many, because Germany opened itself up. Tt is in- 
doed true that in the fatherland (here are commingled 
all theforces and capacities that were necessary to give 
them the character which now surprises us by its 
naturalized vigor. Who does not perceive that a 
people that want to win a world must have a world 
ín them? In our language we call philosophy “world- 
wisdom," and when we wish to designate a cultivated 
man we say: "He has world.” This world-mind 
has always created the best Germanism. It did it i 
the Hansa, and then again in Goethe, Kant, Fic 
the Humboldts, and in our age Liebig, Schultze-De- 
lich, Gneiat and Fischer, the sstheticiun, but also in 
her universities, her factories, merchanis' counting 
rooms, and her workshops and fields and gardens. 

German universities are what they are because, 
throuzh wisdom imbibed from other nations, the pub- 
Jic sentiment there requires that every oficer of Gov- 
ernment, every physician, every jurist, every teacher, 
yes, all who wish to move io higher circles, must 
Jave a university education, 

German steamer lines are what they are because, 
though the vessela are built in Scotland, the mer- 
chants and officers who control them are highly cul- 


tivated gentlemen, German railroads are as good | 


and safe as they are, because anch things are in Ger- 
many confided only to men of technical capacities. 
And German factories, like that of Krupp, at Essen, 
charm our eyes, because the owners have excellent 
qualities as directors, and the workmen are indus- 
trious and accurate in their work, and not as assum - 
ing sa English und American operatives are. 
here is, then, something in the German people 

which it, or we, its children, may, without detriment 
to itself, and without injury to the “free inner devel- 
opment” of other nations, spread over the entire 
world, and seek to give it efficacy and permanence. 
This something is that spirit in our co'mt 
which they are liked in foreign lands, and for which 
Eastern Russia, as well as Western America, likes to 
Bee us. 

Goethe speaks upon this subject as follsws :— 

"Every nation has peculiarities by which it i. 


" 
tinguished from others, and they constitute points | 


through which nations diverge from each other, and 
feel themselves either repelled or attracted. The ex- 
teriors of these special peculiarities appear to others 
strange, frequently offensive, and often ridiculous. 
They are the cause why we always esteem a nation 
less than it deserves. 
never known, nor were taken cognizance of by out- 
side populations, nor hardly by the people them- 


selves. These interiorities develop in a whole nation, | 


aa they do in a single person, namely, unconsciously. 
We wonder, we are astonished by that which event- 
ually exhibits itself,” 

ho does not, on reading this, see that America 
cannot be the henrthstone where Euro) 
tiea are cooked Er kept warm as the victuals for 
all its people? We Germans see quickly how absurd 
it is to make America into a sécond edition of Anglo- 
Saxonism or Celtism. We laugh among ourselves 
when we hear such idealities, for we know that there 
are too many Germans here to continue this nonsense. 
But is it not exactly so with Germanism in America? 
This country is no kitchen, where a pot is placed up- 
on the tire for every European people, wherein it may 
cook its broth or cabbage. It is a great country that 
acts powerfully upon its inhabitants, and whose cli- 
mate and other natum] conditions must transform 


every er d These do indeed bring with them | 
i 


certain. ly aptitudes and mental forces which 
they will partly propagate, but the great Jong future 
is determined by America. We may ask of its peo- 
ple that they shall keep open bouse, open minds for 
the reception of everything that is useful from abroad ; 
but that they should allow themselves to be put into 
an English, French or German straight-jucket, that 
is asking too much, and ever impracticable. It, the 
country itself, its climate, its giant rivers and 
mountains ani jis quodlibet of a population, it is the 
wide straight-jacket, into which we all will bave to 
find ourselves. 

‘That Germany is the source and laboratory of all 
ific Germanism does not, however, preclude the 
re that America may take up its better parts and 

use them with the other causes from which its “in- 
teriorities" are hereafter to be developed. German- 
ism may in the old country be shoved a degree east- 
"ward, southward or westward, but the farther from 
the centre, the more likely will it become dimmer, 
and disapy ‘The reason is that near the frontiers 
national characteristics become blended and cease to 
Þe distinguishable. They remain in ån active inter- 
change with the educationary institutions in Ger- 
many, 88 well as its other means of culture; that 
seems to the the only way to maintain any Germanal. 
ities here that deserve to be adopted and sustained. 

‘The dissemination of German books and journals— 
attending German universities, receiving instruction 
there in the arts and technical sciences—the incessant 
introduction here of persons and things that excel in 
certain matters, which means the continuance of im- 
migration and the social influences it carries with it, 
the learning of German in the schools, and the use of 
our knowledge of two languages for the purpose of dis- 
seminating in America the treasures uf German re- 
search, these are the ways and means to give Ameri- 
ea tbat from Germany which will be beneficial to our 
new home. 

Many resident Germans flatter themselves that they 
help to sustain Germanism here, bit this is à miscon- 
ception in them. They do so in a very limited de- 
gree ; that is to say, they carry with them thelr bome- 
life, as the so-called Saxons did in Transylvania, as 


men, for | 


The interiorities thereof are | 


n pecnliari- | 


the so-called Suabians did in Hungary, and as the 
Danes did into Iceland, to-wit: they preserve their 
native habits as they were, when they left. Buch 
stolidities do not satisfy us, nor anybody, as I hope. 
Who is not glad that Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, 
for instance, has not remained what Germ:in piety 
meant itto be—an odd, separate thing in the great 
bousehold of America? Fortunately it could not 
withdraw itself from the “earth force," which acted 
upon it like gmvitation, and which gave back to hu- 
man society the American ZJarrenhuters. 

America wants no schools in which either Ger- 
mans or English folks, or their descendants, have the 
say alone. We must come out of that shell, and 
agree that whatever is good and useful in Germanism 
Il prove itself to be such in the struggles out of 
which will ensue, in after times, the manners and 
customs which then shall be properly called Ameri- 
can. We are now, one and all of us, in transitory 
conditions. Every day German influence is increas- 
ing, not only through a larger number of heads, but 
also through modifications in the social life of this 

ple, but more especially, and more excellently, by 
igher directions of the intelligence of America, as it 
becomes more and more acquainted with the present 
higher knowledge of Germany, trans-Atlantic Ger- 
many if you please, the one from which we German 
Americans also improve. 

Humboldt, Uhland, Zschokke, Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant and Hegel have each one of them done more 
for ths future of Germanism in America than all the 
Germans that have existed in it. This single fact 
should teach us what relations are proper for us in 
reference to all Germanism. It is the affectionate 
inquiry within ourselves whether, ina given case, we 
shall recommnd them as examp'es. proper to be fol- 
lowed by the land of our adoption. 

Germany bas not always presented to the world a 
Germanism that deserved to be followed. Not & 
whole year has passed away, since one phase of Ger- 
man excellence, and verily, not the best, bas struck 
the attention of our eyes. But five years ago those 

reached in the wilderness (I was one of them) who 
directed the eyes of mankind to certain German su- 
ow when they stand in the zenith of 


periorities. 


theirstrength—everybody sees them. And as we 
dared then to compare Germany with over-estimated 
America so we will now have the courage 


to ask: 


joy political institutions, are the right 

of its total organisn s. 
This right of Anw rica to develop out of itself its 
nature and its people, to which we, of course, also 
belong, this right we must notattempt toabridge ; on. 
the contrary, it should be our motto that not only 
from Englund, but from Germany also, let America be 


Butliberty does not mean seclusion from other 
peoples, and still less does it countenance a preference 
for one immigrant nation over another, and designat- 
ing it ss “the mother country." There was a time 
when English institutions deserved preference, and 
there wasa period when England gere laws to the 
world. Then it Jooked as if its language was not 
only the bearer of the finest and highest intelligence, 
but that it would remain so. But those times are 
passed. England bns ceased to have the best in any 
branch of human culture. More and more weakness- 
es show themselves, which the splendor of its power 
concealed formerly from the eye of mankind. An- 
Elicanism was never the only source of the Better in 
‘America, and it is so now leas than ever. England is 
behind in too many things now to assist this country 
in the development as well as Germany can, The 
long-existing injustice of slighting German culture in 
this country must stop, and the equality of European 
peculiarities must be recognized. The old preference 
of Angloism offended us, but a preference for Ger- 
manisin would also offend the other elements of our 
population. Do not let us try to effectuate such a 
thing! It would be neither useful to America, nor to 
us, All portions of this mixed people need liberty, 
20 as to be able to develop naturally and healthily, 

According to my opinion, we may find at the close 
of the first volume of “Cosmos,” the correct concep- 
tion of the relations of peoples to each other, espec- 
ially of such as have, like us, been wanderers Bom 
our native homes. He says-— 

“The child yearns to go beyond the hills and the 
lakes which surround its narrow home, bnt it yearns 
afterwards also, plant-like, ta return; for it is an af- 
fecting and beuutifil trait in man, that yearning for 
that which he desires, or that which he has lost, 
keeps him from remmining fixed in tbe moment. 
"Thus, rooted in the inner nature of man, and more 
over demanded by his highest sims and efforts, a be- 
nign humane communion of the whole species be- 


comes one of the great leading ideas in the history of | 


mankind " 

This iden of a world-citizenship, resting as it does 
on an open mind for all that is good in every nation, 
is the kernel of the meritorious in Germanism. To 
it I wish from all my heart, both in the new and old 
world, a happy future. What classical antiquity, tne 
better Hellenic. and Romanic world, and what the 


higher Iarselitism was and is for mankind, that, onl, 
in a still higher sense, let Germanism, as it devel 
itself in our age, be to the coming generations, and 
especially to America —Commener. 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


To THE EDITOR or TSE INDEX :— 


Your paper has a world-wide and enviable reputa- 
tion for candor and fair-play. Its liberality to oppo- 
nents is marvellous, and shames the narrow one-sided- 
ness of the religious press gencrally, proving that its 
editor sceks the truth above all things else, and feels 
that he has nothing to fear from it. 

Having for thirty years been an Attorney-at-Law 
and by the Gospel for four millions of dumb and de- 
fenceless black Americans, now that they do not need 
my humble services any longer I naturally and vol- 
untarily sustain milar relation to four hundred 
millions of Chinese, whose government has been con- 
demned, especially in this country, without a hear- 
ing. Let me state the case. 

‘A year ago last June the civilized world was 
thrown into a state of consternation by the massacre 
of the French missionaries at Tien-tain in China. In 
a little while the procedure was magnified into a de- 
Sign on the part of the Chinese to drive ool of their 
country all the foreign residents—merchants and mis- 
sionaries. So stupid was the amazement that no one 
took time to notice the fact, and make the proper in- 
ference from it, that the vengeance of the Chinese 
was wreaked only onthe French Ca io Mission- 
ies. The Methodists were not molested. Dr. M: 
Presbyterian, and the President of the Pekin 
University, retained the confidence and respect of the 
Chinese officials at the seat of rnment. The 
wrath of the Ticn-tsin people discriminated against 
the French, and in favor of all the rest of the mia- 
sionaries. 

Now there was a reason for all this. Although 
France had lesa trade with China than many of the 
smaller governments of Europe that were not in the 
category of the “Treaty Powers,” one would judge 
from the magniticence of her diplomatic and consular 
service, and the singular authority assumed by her 
missionaries, that she stood at the head instead of the 
tail of the trading nations. Mr. Bonaparte, the late 
Emperor, underetood well the game of brag and pres- 
tige; and he understood also what Americans call 
“Duncombe,” and practised them both on a grand 
scale. The French built an Orphan Asylom at Tien- 
tsin, and surrounded it with high walls; and having 

lenty of silver, the Chinese, secing many little cof- 

ins going out of the enclosure every month, suspect- 
ed that the eyes of those children were scooped out 
to be used for metallurgical purposes. Foolish as 
the idea is to us, the Chinese believed that a larger 
proportion of silver could be taken from the ore b; 
this method than by any other. Hence their suspi- 
cion concerning the Orphan Asylum, and hence also- 
the massacre of the missionaries, which was a crime, 
not to be excused, but only extenuated. * 

The secon pan ing document, entitled “A Despatch 
concerning Missionaries,” issued from the Tsung-li- 
Yamen some months ago, and containing Rules to be 
observed, with Notes appended, will show that the 
Cbinese have a clear case against the French. These 
moissionaries,with an arrogance that no people on earth 
would tolerate as long as the Chinese did, undertook 
to assume civil and municipal powers, giving names 
to streets in the city, and lording it over the local 
government, as if China were a mere appendage to the 


an If Catholic Loy rera should take 
such liberties in England, or Holland, or in any part 
of the United States except the city of New York, 


they would be hustled out of the country in short 
meire. But the whole world seemed to think that 
China should be victimized to popish pride and inso- 
lence without complaint. 

Now, as Tat IxpEx circulates all over the nation, 
1 send to your office the Despatch alluded to for pub- 
lication, hoping that my countrymen by this means 
will get'at least a glimpse of the facts in the case, and 
be generous enough to stand by the Chinese in their 
efforta to defend their autonomy against the 
impudent and arrogant presumptions of these French 
ecclesiastics. They believe in the divine right of the 
Papacy and of the temporal power, and are a danger- 
ous clias in any country. We see from the way their 
confrerea, the Irish Catholics, act in New York, where 
they have the power, what the minions of the Pope 
weuld do everywhere in our country if they dared— 
make the civil subject to the ecclesiastical authority. 
Tam sorry to say that one American missionary, in 
his zeal without knowledge, undertook to play the 
French game with the Chinese on a small scale, but 
was ordered back by our representatives there to the 
treaty ports, and directed to confine his Inbors within 
treaty bounds. 

‘Mr. Editor, many people in this country regard the 
Chinese as Pagans very low down in the scale both 
of knowledge and virtue. There never was a greater 
mistake. They were s thousand years ago ahead of 
us in their ideas of the dignity and efficiency of the 
civil service. By their competitive examinations of 
all candidates for office, without regard either to 
birth or religion, they secure the best talent and edu- 
cation the country affords. Was there ever issucd 
from Washington, London, or Paris a more compact 
and finished document than the one I send you! It 
is of a piece with all their state papers. They do not, 
like the Americans, put uneducated, immonil, vulgar, 
and unfit persons into official stations; but from the 
highest to the lowest, every man who bears. rule un- 
derstands and performs the duties of his post. 

Some say they are “heathen.” Just read the cor- 
respondence between the Chinese Commissioner and 
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we British authorities at the time the English began 
WaeopiUm war, Why, you would say, if you were 
not informed otherwise, that the Chinaman was the 
‘Christian and the Englishman was the Pagan! The 
earnest pleadings and protestations of the Chinese 
Commissioner against forcing the deadly drug upon 
hie countrymen would fire your eye, and redden your 
cheek with shame and indignation, at the cold, un- 
principled character of English cupidity. Yet Gutz. 
the Christian missionary, sold his knowledge of 
the Chinese language for gold te the British opium 
merchant, and instead of saving souls accompanied 
the opium ships in their smuggling excursions along 
the coast as interpreter, and thus helped to fasten up- 
‘on these innocent people a habit of opium-smoking, 
which, according to his creed, has filled hell wil 
thousands of victims. I have seen in one of the 
reaty porta the hulk of aship in which Gulalaf 
sailed in his death-dealing errand among the “heath- 
en Chinee;" and Dr. Wells Williams, the Interpreter 
AME connected with our Legation at Pekin, in his 
work entitled “The Middle Kingdom,” is my author- 
ity for the fact concerning Gutzlaff, whose praise was 
àn all the churches of the United States thirty years 
From all the Chinese have seen and expe- 
wienced of the meddlesome, avaricious, encroaching, 
and immoral policy of the so-called ‘Christian an 
‘Protestant nations, it is no wonder that they entreat 
ms to leave them alone in the enjoyment of their own 
religion. Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism ever 
p two such outrages as the opium trade and 
the coolie trade, by which mainly China has been 
made acquainted with the character of Christian na- 
tions. Respectfully yours, 
A. B. BRADFORD. 


Enon Varley, Pa, 25 Nov., 1871. 


[From the Bhangbal News-Letter.) 


Yung L—The orphan asylums heretofore estab- 
lished in China have never been reported to the nu. 
thorities, and the secret things done in them have 
caused much suspicion; If they cannot be all closed, 
which would be the best way, then let the children 
‘of converts only be taken in, and their number, ages 
and time of acceptance, and whether any une afte 
ward adopts them, be all reported to the officials; it 


is not necessary for the children of others to be ad- * 


mitted into these institutions. 
Note.—It ta tho custom In China for those vartous partica- 
lare to be ied to u trates în relation to nailve 
parents of the children ean go aud sce 
eir condition, and if any one wishes to 


, are en- 
forced In western countrien, where these asyluma are open 
examinatio; China alone, when once a child le put in- 


to those aeylume, It can never be vielted by Ita parente; they | 
t 


elec adopt It. Such a 


Ck nor can anybod; 


ives rise to «rave suspicions, gi 
proved that nothing like gouging eyes or entting ont hearts 
pracilsod, yet, pwiig to this secret mode of managing the 
the people stii barhor suypicion. If the object nud manage: 
ment of these seylum» ore all good, let the edorta be confined 
fe thoir own converts, and lot the v hinewe people manage 
abelr own orphans, und thus no differences will urlec as to the 
manner of dolng thle good. 


Rune IT.—Chinese women should not be permitted | 


*o go into churches, nor should sisters of charity (lit. 
female scholars) act as missionaries; this will be 
more credituble to the character of the sect. 

Nole—The separation of the sexes In China [s cgrefally 
guarded, and when It Is reported abroad (hat mon and women 
Aseemble tozother in the churches, omisid people have thal 
‘suspicions aroused, and for the credit of the sect this onght to 
be ch nged. 


Rote IIL—Missionaries living in China should 
conform to its customs, and not set themselves up as 
independent, encroaching on the functions of its ru- 
Jers, or interfering in the execution of the laws: nor 
should they vilify the doctrines of the sages; if they 
do these things, they ought to be amenable to 
the local officiuls. Native converts are now excused 
from Joining in or contributing to idolatrous festivals, 
‘but they cannot be excused from paying taxes, or do- 
ing public work, or contributing to the exigencies of 
government; nor can foreign missionaries protect 
them in resisting these calls and obligations, nor in- 
Verfere when they come into the native courts, nor 
secrete parties in legal cases, thereby preventing any 
decision. If they act in this illegal manner, let them 
be deported. Those converts who trust to such aid 
to carry their ends shall be more severely punished. 


Nole.—1n China, Buddhists, Lamas, Taoliste, and the Ccn- 
Taclanists all conform to the laws, and we have learned thal 
the Rumish miselonaries do «o In other countries, and are not 


ro; thority- 
Weirorhale when 


Antion are producing deep .esentment in those regions again: 
all Roman catholice, 


Rurr [V.—Itis necessary when natives and for- 
vigners live together in. China, for each party to be 
governed by their own laws, and criminals to be pun- 
ished according to their respective sentences. Mi: 
sionaries are therefore not to conceal native offenders, 
or involve the innocent, and when they themselves 
lo wrong they should be punished. No indemnity 
should be afterwards demanded because a man has 
been punished ; and all missionaries who interfere in 
legal cases, either to screen th converts, or hide 
criminals, or in any other way to take up cases, 
xhould be deported. 


Note.—One case in Szechnen, where the sum of 80000 isele 
was demanded for the death of M. MAmiar in 1865, to bo paid 
Ùy the gentry, caused much indignaion; ba when in the 


| if no objection of any kind is brought forward, it can 


missionary was killed in a mobin 1867, | 

the murderers were punished by the provincial officers 

the other band, when the native Romanista, beaded by a 
lcd and Injured mure thun two hundred peuple, | 

e missionary that the leader had fled beyond | 

wea and conld not be traced vut. | 


Rute V.—When French missionaries obtain pass- 
ports to go to any place in the interior, they should 
report their arrival to the officers; a passport should 
not be used by another person, nor transferred toa 
native, nor kept when the missionary leaves the 
country or changes his profession. The name given 
in Chinese should be identified with the foreigner, 
and no passport should be given for him to go to 
those regions where military operations are carried 
on. 


Note.—Canes of false names being put Into pasaporte; and 
where native priesta have screened lhemeolves «ndcr foreign 
paesporis: and where persons leaving the mission have not 
returned their passports, are quoied ; atl euch doluga tend to 
throw discredit je passport, and reproach on t - 
eroment which Seauss it, and leeren the power of Ils Maj- 
eaty who guarantees |t. 


Rore VL—Great care should be taken by mission- 
aries as to the character of the converts, whether 
they have been convicted of crime or vot. The num- 
ber, names, and times of admission should be report- 
ed to the officials, as is done when persons become 

riests, giving the occupation of the convert, where 
from, and other particolare. If he is after- 
wards convicted of crime, he should be excommuni- 
cated; and quarterly or monthly returns mado to the 
magistrates as is done by the ftationalists and Bud- 
dhists for their converts, nunneries and temples. 
It ts well known that in Kweichau province, » everal 
tered tbe Roman Catholic sect, who banded together 
to excite disturbances, } filing and wounding and sev- 
oral others avsumed grest titles and aurhortty, oppreseing 
focble, and entering ihe pub ic ofices in a buleterous manuer 
to intimidate and browbeat the auihorities, producing the 
cards of the fo eign missionaries as they dei the release 
of the native converte. 


Rue VII.—Missionaries living in China are not 
to use official seals, or write oficial despatches to the | 
native authorities, nor overpass their proper func- | 
tions; they are to address the local authorities by peti- | 

| 
| 


tion as native scholars do, and when they wish to see 
them personally, treat them with the same courtesy ; 
nor are they to rudely enter the courts to disturb the 
public business. 

Nota. Several instauces of French mis-ionaries having of- 
fended in one or other of these parifcuinre azainst the sti- 
quette of Chinese society are given. vue of whom sent a dia- 
patch to the Foreign Otee by the Government 
ing a native officer; another had an 
styled himself a «iun-fu or provincia) governor: 
Asked that certain, magistrates in Kweichau and Szechuen 
should be degraded, -al of which procecillags derogaie from 
{he sutburity of the Emperor snd hi» ofücore in their own 
land. 


Roe VIIL—No missionary shall hereafter be al- 
lowed to claim any place as having once belong to 
the Roman Catholic church; and when a piece of 
land is bought to erect one, or a house is to be rented, 
the owner shall report the matter to the officers, and, 


be obtained, and thus no ill-will will be caused. The 


wero imperfect or dieputa- 

unity for demanding that 

gs, or places held in great 
without ang cor 


changes in owne 
he public feelings of | 
's had fallen (nto ruin, 

i these 
st the Roman- 


i0N.—Rev. Dr. Blake, in his 


A STRANGER RELI 
“ Notes on America,” now appearing in the Su 
Magazine, relates the following anecdote illustrative 
of a certain phase of negro piety :— 


“A lady was convinced that her cook had stolen a 
goose. The woman stoutly and ungrily denied it. 

‘hough morally certain of it, the lady thought it 
best to wait for a fit opportunity to get a confession. 
On the following Sunday morning the cook asked 
leave to go out for the day that she might attend 
"the 'munion. Her mistress was quite willing that 
she should go out, but wondered at her thiuking of 
going to the communion. ‘You know, Sally, you 


look that goose; how can you think of going to the 
'munion? ‘Well, missus,’ said Sally, "if you will have | 
it, 1 did take the goose; but if you suppose that for | 
the matter of one goose I am going to renounce my | 
Lord and Saviour, you're very much mistaken. " I 

! 


— 


Mr. Miles then yividly portrayed the horrors of 
war, referring especially tothe Franco-Prussian war, | 
and quoting the words of Father Hyacinthe, who 
says, “I have seen more frightful spectacles than any 
upon the battle field." What had he seen’ "1 ha: 
seen French mothers hugging their babes to their , 
bosoms and in the transports of their patriotism tell- | 
ing them, in tones to make one shudder, “Child, | 
hate the Prussians! Hate the Prussians!” And he | 
says to Germany, “ Beware! What a neighbor are | 
you nursing, and preparing to live by your side in | 
the future!" O, the terribleness, the enormity of | 
that evil which will convert the pure and divine love | 


of woman, the divinest, sweetest thing known on 
earth, into such a quintessence of hatrel!—Adevcute 
of Pance. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


— "You doubtless saw the enclosed from Zion's 
Herald st the time it was published. As you may 
not, I clip and sead it—it is fresh, My friend Haven, 
while very much attached to ancient orthodox modes 
of expression, especially for so radical, bold and vig- 
erous a reformer, is yet onc of the most genial and 
generous of men, There isn't a bigoted oran illibe- 
ral hair in hia head, Not always wise, he ia always 
hearty, correct and honest in his methods, and bis 
columns will never be found disgraced by any such 
specimens of intolerably bud tasie ae that recently 
quoted by you from ihe AMilwaukse Indes and to 
which you fitly responded." 


—*It isa litle trying, as you may suppose, 
ter a half-century of effort to make Christianity 
mean purely what is moral and spiritual, and when 
that had come to be the only sense, I may say, in 
which the word wae used in literature, to have it as- 
sumed to be a cast-iron symbol of dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, and in that shape pitched Into and repudiated. 
However, every man knows his own business best, 
and if that fe what it meana ‘ont West, I nee nothing 
for it but for you to go ahead. The responseyou get 
in your column of correspondence is a very interest- 
ing and remarkable feature im your paper. I gene- 
rally read that first of all.” 


ee of rather an atheistic turn of mind, 
still I am confident your noble effort will reach a 
larger and more influential class of thinkers than if 
it had a more materialistic direction. I agree with 
you that it is wiser to wait until science draws aside 
the veil, than to dogmatize upon what we are ignor- 
ant of. Truly it may be said— What can we reason 
from, but what we know?’ Wishing you succese, I 
remain respectfully, &c." 


—— "There is vitality and power in Tug LITTLE 
Inpex that will endure. Don't enlarge it—quality, 
not quantity, is the motto. Condense yourself and 
all the rest into it every week, und the product will 
boa popular jewel for which you may demand and 
receive almost any price, wherever there are men and 
women emancipated from the bondage of spiritual 
superstition and the pauperis uf religious cant and 
mummery." 


——"And though it. contains, here and there, edi- 
torials or communications with which I do not agree; 
yet these have almost as much interest for me—some- 
limes even more—than those in which you or they 
epeak my own mind. For it is euch especially that 
awaken thought—as the generosity and liberality 
with which you allow all opinions free expression, 
grant all subjects a discussion, makes the paper the 
more spicy." 


——*I cannot help feeling that you have received 
from our Puritan forefathers something of their nar- 
rowness as well as their fidelity. You do not appear 
to be able to do justice to Jesus or to many who wish 
to be known as his disciples. Each in his own place, 
however—each one to do his work in his own way, 
God will use us all.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Fmer Inprranpext Sociery,—The regular meetings of 
this Boclety will be held for the present on Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock, in Watsnipor Hart, No. 10, Summit 
Street. The public are cordially Invited io attend. 

WrLBURN Foxp.—Miee Cora Wilburn acknowledges with 
thanks the recelpt of $10.00 from Mra. C. W. Welch, Cam- 
bridge, Maes, She siaies that «e has moved into her new 
home, having paid $300.00, and having $125.00 to pay within 
the nest fonr months, for which she depends on voluntary cou. 
iribullons. Tbe above acknowledgement bas been delayed in 
consequence of moving. 

Soctat #xumtoN.—Meibere and friende of the First Inde- 
pendent Soclery are invited to meet at the residence of Mr. 
Richard Mott, 36 Jefferson w'reet, on Wodnesuay bvening, 
Dec, 20. 


——— 
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THE INDEX. 


Poetry, 


[For Tux Inpex,] 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 


All under one roof my children slept, 
‘Two—four—and five were eleven; 

AN under one roof my children slept, — 
Under thst roof was my Heaven. 


Out into the world my children went, 
Four this way, and that way seven; 
Still ander one roof my children slept— 

All-covering roof of Heaven! 


Down into the-grave my children went, 
The four, and after, the seven; 

Yet under one roof my children 
‘The Immortal roof of Heaven, 


All under one roof God's children dwell; 
‘One shelter to all ta given, 

Home, or abroad, or living or dead, 
All-eholtering Love of Heaven! 


J.H. C. 
Norta Awpovz, Dec., 1871. 


The Index. 


DECEMBER 16, 1871. 


Tha Editor of Tux Ixpxx does not hold himself responsible 
Sor tha opinions of correspondents or contributors, Ila columns 
Gre open for the free discussion of ali questions included under 
its general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Carreras $100,000, 


The Association having assumed the publication of Tae 

peg, the Directors have levied an nsosement of ten per 
for the year ending 

lo this ase: 


Suanse EAcu $100. 


per «ed in any one 

By the original terms of subscription, the Directors sre 
Torviaaen to Incur any lndebiednens beyond ten per cent. of 
the mock actually subserihed. this provision will be 
Strictly complied with: It la very desirable that the entire 
stock or the Avsocfatlon shonld be taken, aud subscriptions 
are respectfully volfcited from all irfeuds of Free Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
AckxowLEDaED on last page, Five Hundred Sharee, 830,000 
Tuoxas Muxroap,New liarmony, lud, 100 
D. AYRES, JR., Brook! N. Y. on 100 

i. L. E. Buowwr, Evansvi md," n * m 

— —À Defiance, 9. > 100 
——. Bryan, Bes. > 100 
BRADY, Saben " 100 

—, Northampton, Mas ^ xf 100 
Max PBACHT, €i endet, $^ 100 
0—— —, n 
H.nersmaxw, Toledo” = no 
€. FoLsom, T , * 100 
B.C. Easrmaw, Ps E P € 100 
J.O. Mastin, indie napolia, Ind n " 100 
L. T. Ives, trolt, oa A 100 
. W. Mevpavoa, v * o 
AL Forsom, Boston, Mase,” >o wo 
[ow] 
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A FRIEND IN LONDON. 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we an- 
nounce the name of the Rey. Charles Voy- 
sey, of London, as a regular contributor to 
Tue Inpex for 1872, He very kindly prom- 
ises a monthly letter, and at least six of his 
unpublished discourses during the year, as 
special contributions to our columus. He | 
says:—"I have recently been preaching ser- 
mons at St. George's Hall which are simply 
‘clamored for.’ Iam besieged with applica- 
tions for them in print. They are upon— 
‘What think ye of Christ? I could send 
you the first two for use in December and 
January, if you wish it.” We hope to re- 
ceive these discourses without delay, though 
Mr, Voysey may possibly retain them till our 
reply has been received. But we shall pub- 
lish them immediately on their arrival; and 
we doubt not they will be read by the Amer- 


ican public with as much eagerness as his | 


widely admired lecture on the Bible. 

Mr. Voysey is also so kind as to say (the 
italics are his) :—'"To all my friends here I 
mention it [Tu Ixpex], aud to many I lend 
it as the only paper of its kind in either hemi- 
sphere. . . . . By and by I will make 
arrangements to haye a certain number of 


Tue Inpex sent to me regularly for sale, as 
Tthink it an enormous pity that it is not 
extensively known in England.” 

With such encouragement as this, we trust 
our friends wiil make vigorous efforts to in- 
crease the circulation of the paper here at 
home. Ourown laboris unremitting to make 
it worthy of the support of the liberal public, 
as the best possible organ of the ripest and 
best thought of the age. We have other 
plans in reserve, to be announced as fast as 
their success is assured; and we may say 
confidently that, without being enlarged ex- 
ternally, Tue Ixpxx for 1872 will be found 
to weigh more than many “blanket sheets” 
rolled in one, and not be “heavy” either. 
While thus devoting all our energies to build- 
ing up the best liberal weekly ever yet pub- 
lished anywhere in the world, as an exponent 
of the most highly cultivated thought and the 
most earnest religious aspiration ofthe centu- 
ry, we ask our friends to second our efforts by 
helping to increase the number of its readers. 


| If truth has any value to us, let us prove it 


by our deeds. 
ere 
ONLY HALF WAKED UP. 


The Christian Register is interested in ev- 
ery part of our late article on “Unitarianism,” 
except that which relates to the definition of 
Unitarianism made by the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire at the special request of 
Unitarian laymen, backed by many distin- 
guished Unitarian clergymen. Thatis very 
uninteresting. In fact, we agree with the 
Register that the less said about that defini- 
tion, the better for that nebulous species of 
Christianity known as Unitarianism. These 
hard-headed lawyers have such an uncom- 
fortable way of pinning you down to your own 
words as if you meant something by them, 
—for instance, of taking it for granted that 
you mean Christianity when you say Christ- 
ianity, and therefore must be bound by a 
fair interpretation of the Christian name if 
you claim the benefit of it in courts of law,— 
that it is quite pardonable.in the Register to 
attempt to divert attention from the main 
point by raising little side-issues. So it 
makes fuu of philanthropy in the following 
hysterical style:— 


"Tur Inpex is saddened by the sight of many “brave and 
earnest young men’ In the ranke of the Unliarian ministry, 
where they ure ‘used as sorvants' by the denomination. This 
pity Is very touching, really contagious, We have caught it 
ourselves. Poor young fellows! They cannot fairly be sald 
tovhug theli fetters to thelr bearts,” for they do not kaow that 
they have any chains, They are blind to thelr bo..dage, and 
deaf to the demands for slibboleths that have been made up- 
outhem, No black men atthe South were ever such con- 
tented slaves. They have countenunced the expression of a 
doaire ta be followers of Chriat, instesd of marching ubreast 
of him, if not farin advance. And they might be so easily 
emancipated! ‘They have only to step outside of Christiani- 
ty, and Join with the Free Religloniste, and all will be well 
with them, The issue between Religion and Liberty ls never 
distinctly made, of course. The only warfare known le be- 
tween Christianity and Freedom, of course. There is no nat- 
ural love of leadership, no party spirit, in the Religions Asso- 
clarion where you are free to be religious ornot. Young Uni- 
tarian ministers, is there no gratitude, no tenderness left in 
your stany breasts? Can yon, unmoved, behold Free Reli- 
gions lexders vainly wiping thelr weeping eyes on account of 
your unconscious servitude? Those gentle showers of griof 
will never cease to fall unti] you Join the new sect.” 


Here is a manifest call for handkerchiefs. 
It seems tbat there isa new “sect” some- 
where, and that some of its “leaders” have 
been crying. Butit will take the inventive 
genius of the Register to tell where, or who. 
Its laughter sounds a little convulsive; but 
that may be the fault of our ears, after all. 


Like Mark Tapley, the Register deserves | 


“eredit tor being jolly” under the circum- 
stances. 
We are not aware that the “issue between 


Religion and Liberty” has ever been “dis~ 
tinctly made." If it ever is made, we shall 
be found unmistakably on the side of Liber- 
ty, and not “on the fence" by the Registers 
side. As we are waiting, however, to learn 
more on this subject from our blithe contem- 
porary, we postpone further remark on it for 
the present. 


But that the issue between Christianity 
and Freedom is not only ‘distinctly 
made,” but distinctly made in the 
columns of the Register itself, appears from 
the very same paper that contains the above 
lively paragraph. Prof. C. C. Everett, of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, confessedly 
one of the finest scholars and ablest thinkers 
of the Unitarian denomination, and undoubt- 
edly as fair a representative as can be found 
ofthe most advanced thought that is com- 
patible with allegiauce to Christianity, has 
just given one of the Boston lectures on 
“Rational Christianity,” which we find re- 
ported on the same page with the above im- 
plied denial of the possibility of any such 
issue. We quote a passage :— 


“IF there appear at first sight an antagonism be! wecn what 
we call the spirit of the age und the spirit of Christ, it only 
shows tbe necd which each has of the other,—Cbríet needs 
the spirit of the nineteenth century, and it in turn needs him. 
Even {f we comprehended the whole o! bla spirit ad it was at 
first understood, it would still need to be completed by that 
of the age, and that not from any lack in himself. We ore 
not to (ouch upon the limit of his insight ; enough to sey that 
he himself recognized the Iimits of his work when be eaid— 
have many things tosay unto you, but you cannot bear 
them now. 


The italics are ours. They emphasize a 
distinct avowal that the insight of Jesus 
must not be called in question, but rather, 
so far as modern believers are concerned, 
must be treated as sacred from all criticism. 
He was not omniscient in fact; but he was 
omniscient so far as we are concerned. His 
Words, once decided to be historic, must not. 
be doubted, Thought must not veuture to 
dispute the infallibility of his utterances. 
This, if we mistake not, is the real meaning 
of the passage we quote from Prof. Everett. 
Yet, although he apparently denies the real- 
ity of the “antagonism between the apirit of 
the age and the spirit of Christ,” we could 
not find a plainer proof of it than his own 
words. They make a most decided issue 
between Christianity and Freedom. Free- 
dom demands that no man’s “insight” shalt 
be assumed to be perfect, or treated as per- 
fect; and it rejects the assumption that the 
insight of Jesus should be treated with any 
more tenderness or timidity than that of 
any other man. It says :—“Test the insight 
of Jesus by your own insight. Put it to the 
proof. Weigh it. Sit in judgment on it- 
Allow Jesus no more influence than belongs 
to the intrinsic truthfulness of his words- 
Make no assumption that his wisdom is com- 
plete because it is his. Emaneipste your- 
self from the crushing tyranny of his repu- 
tation, and oppose to it the unbending iude- 
pendence of a free mind.” 


Thus the Register itself testifies to the 
issue it impliedly denies. Let us see if it 
can prove the other issue it impliedly af- 
firms. 

E ET. 

Carlyle, in his “French Revolution" (Vol- 
1p. 129), calls Bishop Talleyrand-Perigord "a 
man living in falsehood, and on falsehood— 
yet not what you can call a false man.” There 
you have a startlingly true portrait, sketebed 
by genius ata stroke. What a family like- 
ness in all priests! 


l| OMEN THE INDEX 


» y A NEGATIVE SYSTEM, 

lather’, Ene, summing up the results of 
Reformation, makes the triumph 
if evangelical Christianity lie mainly in its 
denials. “Whereas Rationalism, Mysticism, 
and Roman Catholicism admit & permanent 
inspiration in some of our fellow-creatures, 
and thus open the door toall kinds of eccen- 
, tricities and exceptions, evangelical Christ- 
' janity recognizes that inspiration only in the 
writings of the apostles and prophets.” 
‘Thus, by his own admission, evangelical 
Christians believe less, not more, thau these 
other classes; for these others believe, or may 
consistently believe, not only in the inspi- 
ration of Jesus and the apostles, but in that 
of many besides, In such acase I prefer to 

hold with those who believe the most. 

It is not common to find Christian writers 
who are so frank, on this point, as D'Au- 
bigne. Our public teachers cannot yet out- 
grow the traditional imputation on those | 
"who think for themselves, that they are “un- 
believers.” Good Dr. Greer, for instance, 
writing in an unusually tolerant spirit, in his 
book on “The Conversion of St. Paul," says 
that we not only * want earnest, Christians," 
but we want “earnest unbelievers” as well. 
‘This he vindicates by asserting that no earn- 
est unbeliever ever died without believing. 
«<Where,” he asks, “is the unbelieving man 
to whom Christ is preached who can rise up 
in his place and declare that in his resistance 

he has not again and again stifled the mo- 
tions of conscience?” Now I suppose that 
T am one of those whom he would desiguate 
by this unfavorable epithet, “unbelieving,” 
and certainly I have had Christ preached to 
me, in the ordinary sense, many times; and 
yet I can honestly say that I never once sti- 
fled the slightest motion of conscience in 
holding my present opinion, and the same 
must be equally true of thousands of others. 
And probably the reason why conscience has 
not, in this case, been moved, is that there 
was nothing to move it; nay, the very epi- 
thet of “unbelieving” is misapplied to those 
who are not found in the act of rejection, but 
of larger attirmation. If a man believes | 
Shakespeare the only poet who ever lived, 
he has a right to his opinion, but he is surely 
an unbeliever as to all other poets. Where- 
as a man who believes that not Shakespeare 
alone, but a vast number of others, and in- 
deed all in their degree, share the poetic ua- | 
ture—he may be right or wrong, but he cer- 
tainly cannot be called an unbeliever. 

And what is true in the classification of | 
opinions as to poetic gifts must be true of all 
other gifts. It is absurd to say that he who 
believes less is “believing,” and he who be- 
lieves more is “unbelieving.” 

I do not mean to imply that either of these 
words is honorable or dishonorable in itself; | 
that depends on the particular thing that is 
offered, to be accepted or denied. I only 
wish to state the facts, though it is fair to 
say, besides, that in looking at a man's | 
whole attitude, the act of believing, as being 
a positive thing, seems more generous and | 
noble thau that of disbelieving. Thatis why 
so many of us unceasingly pity those who 
believe so little—who, instead of studying and 
loving the piety and noble ethics of the hu- 
man race, insist on limiting themselves to 
one line of human development, and deny- 
ing, like D' Aubigne, the possibility of di- 
vine inspiration except to a handful of Jew- | 
ish men, 


T-W.H. | 
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A STRAW ON THE STREAM, 


A London correspondent to the Christian 
Register informs us of a straw or two which 
he saw on the current of religious thought 
among the English Unitarians. He happen- 
ed to be present at a conference of Unitarian 
ministers in London where the question 
came up whether any more distinct organi- 
zation of their churches was possible or de- 
sirable; and, says he—''The prevailing, al- 
most unanimous, sentiment was in the nega- 
tive. The American experiment was ad- 
duced as a warning,—resulting in the ne- 
cessity of shutting somebody out, &c." 
James Martineau, W. H. Channing, Mr. Ter- 
son, who spoke at the Free Religious meet- 
ing in Boston last May, were present, and 
several other prominent Unitarian clergymen. 
It seems that they took “warning” from the 
attempt of American Unitarians to form a 
denominational organization. They believed 
in individual freedom and ecclesiastical in- 
dependence and the congregational polity, 
and they saw that these were demanded as a 
sacrifice on the altar of denominational am- 
bition and activity in this country. They, 
like some of their American brethren, would 
not make that sacrifice themselves nor exact 
it of others. They are called Unitarians, but 
practically they adhere to Free Religion. 
They would make no doctrinal boundary to 
their fellowship. They would keep their 
ministerial associations so free that any man 
who has the desire to join them should be at 
liberty to do so. No creed or creedlet should 
bar his admittance. It is upon such Unitar- 
ians as these that the real mantle of Dr. 
Channing has fallen rather than upon the 
Unitarian creed-makers and denominational 
enthusiasts in this country. These bear, 
perhaps, the Chanuing name, but they have 
nothing of the Channing spirit. Like the 
Pilgrims, they believe in liberty of con- 
science; liberty to worship God as they 
please, and the liberty to make every one 
else worship God in the same way that they 
do. The lamented Dr. Gannett, in his ad- 
dress at the Commemorative services for Dr. 
Channing in Boston, in 1867, said:—‘Dr. 
Channing would not permit his views to be 
circumscribed by sectarian bounds and re- 
treated from any attempt at denominafional 
organization.” The reason was that he was 


| jealous of his owa liberty, and too just and 
| fair to wish to impose any restraints on an- 
| other's liberty. 
| “founder of Unitarianism,” what a falling 


From this free spirit of the 


off do we see! The tendency of the majority 
of American Unitarians is towards that “de- 
nominational organization” which Channing 


opposed. 


They have already organized upon a nar- 


| row Christian basis and restricted their fel- 


lowship to Christian bounds. They believe 
in boundless freedom within Christian limits, 
You are perfectly free to follow truth provid- 
ed you will bind yourself to follow Christ. 
You may have Reason for your guide if you 
will acknowledge the leadership and lordship 
of Jesus, Yon are perfectly free to take 
Truth for your authority provided you will 
first confess the authority of the Christ as 
“the truth, way, and life.” Yon will be con- 
sidered as sound in the faith if you will 
shout “liberty and Christ, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” Butif you cannot 
pronounce this shibboleth, then you are po- 
litely invited to sit down on the door-step of 
their generous hospitality. 


Now we are right glad that these English 
Unitarians have taken “warning” from the 
“American experiment;" for that ended in 
“shutting somebody out.” It endedin weak- 
ening and alienating the sympathy of a large 
part of the young and vigorous and liberal 
element. That element will in time join the 
Free Religious movement. At present many 
of these men are nominally Unitarian; but 
they are beginning to see, notwithstanding 
the glamour of personal interest, that they 
are really wearing a dogmatic yoke and that 
itis galling them. They train with the “lib- 
erty and Christ” party on holiday and parade 
occasions, in full uniform, perhaps, but with 
empty cartridge boxes. When they shout 
their battle-cry of “Christ and freedom,” the 
Christ is often left out or muttered low with 
some “mental reservation,” while the word 

freedom comes out full and sonorous,showing 
where the heart is. These men are coming 
over to the Free Religious movement by 
twos and threes and larger squads, and it 
bas been hinted that the younger Unitarian 
preachers would come over boldly and in 
whole battalions, if Free Religion had a bet- 
ter commissariat. It basa good supply of 
liberty, light, and heat, but its adherents 
are doing bard service on sbort rations, and 
have little but “hard tack" and salt to tempt 
those men of the Chadband stripe, who are 
“followers of the Lamb” (shall we say it?) 
because they love a leg of mutton: which, 
as Lincoln would say, reminds us of a story, 


A Jew was observed looking very intently 
at a prodigious, fineham. Said a bystander, 
“What are you saying tothat ham, Mr. Ja- 
cobs?” “I was saying toit—Thou almost 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” Free 
Religion has no Christian hams to convince 
those whose reason is susceptible to such ar- 
gument, Smoked hams are only logic to 
smoky, consciences. Free Religion has no 
room for such recruits. Its call is for men. 
who love liberty and light, truth and right, 
and are willing to do and dare and sacrifice 
something for it. 

We know that free religions work is not 
to be measured by those who make public 
professions, for there are hundreds who are 
in full sympathy with it when in their closet 
and the door is closed and who are working 
in a quiet way for free religious principles,but 
who manifest no knowledge of the organized 
movement when in public, However, we do 
detect in the public utterances of both 
clergy and laity that the free faith and broad 
spirit of human fellowship is getting hold of 
them. Liberty is contagious. It works 
slowly, perhaps, but surely. These liberal 
English Unitarians might have crystallized 
around a creed, like their American brethren, 
had it not been that they saw that the 
“American experiment” was a failure and 
took “warning” from the standing protest 
which the Free Religious movement is to 
any such attempt. We think this ia a pret- 
ty large straw on the stream. It shows us 
how the Gulf-stream of free thought is run- 
ning. 

V. H. 8. 


—— ———— 


“Science is bound by the everlasting law 
of honor to face every problem which can 
fairly be presented to it.” Such is the de- 
claration of Sir William Thompson, the dis- 
tinguished President of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. It 
deserves to be written in letters of gold. 


“just as much ns the saints. 
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Communications. | 


N. B.—Correspondents muet run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken (o avoid them ; bul here 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B—Illegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
Publication. 


OHABSH LANGUAGE,” 
ary,» 


AND '"PERSONAL- | 


Friends, as well as opponents, of the ideas con- 
tained in tho tracts "intended to teach religion with- 
out superstition," have objected to many of those 
ficta 33 "nouecessarily provokiog? “showing au 
unkind spi ngling out classes, and even per- 
sons, for attack ;" "too harsh ;" "toe personal.” 

"The view upon which these objections are founded 
has much plausibility and some reason in it. Other 
things being equal, it is desirable that an argument 
should be stated without personality, and that a de- 
fender of truth should refrain from censure of the 
advocates of the otber persuasion. Since, then, I 

ree with my critics in this general position, it is 
but fair that [ should state the particular circumstan- 
cea which have induced me, in this case, to take the 
course they object to. 

I was not unmindful of the considerations above 
mentioned, while writing the very things criticised. 
One of the tracts in the first series ("Learn by Expe- 
rience") was most carefully prepared in such a man- 
ner as to make no unkind accusation, to be concilia- 
tory, to bring no weight but that of facts to bear up- 
on my opponents. And, before finishing the revision | 
of some tracts which are specially severe, I have gone 
over them again to see what points of the severity 
could properly be dispensed with. So much of that 
character, then, as yet remains, remains because I 
have deliberately judged it needful. It seems but air, | 
therefore, as I have said, that [ should mahe known 
the reason which, in this case, seemed to me tore- | 
quire the severity. | 

Feeling very keenly the mental and moral injary 
which was inflicted on me (with the best Eneentinas} 
by the strictly orthodox education under which 
grew to the age of manhood, my chief desire in these 

‘ublications hns been (o protect the weak and ignorant | 

rom such tyranny a» I underwent, aad to enable 

"them to answer some of the specious pretences made 
by the propagandists of orthodoxy. 

Tn the method of proselytism used by the leaders 
and more zealous members of the Young Men's Christ- 
jan Association an influence of exceptionsl and remark- 
able character is brought to bear upon the outsider ad- 
dressed, Even before any argument or exhortation 
is made, there is the pressure of a peculiar power, a 
prestige, a moral influence, an aspect of authority, an 
Assumption of superiority, an attitude of quaai conse- 
cration, in the demeanor of the “pious” man ad- 
dressing one who is not “pious,” which weighs, and 
is sometimes made to weigh heavily, upon the latter. 

Here are two persons, equally created by God, and 

laced in the world to discover and work out God's 
intentions in regard to them. One*mests the other, 
and, calling himself "one of God's people,” addresses | 
the other as “a sinner,” and proceeds, as one having 
authority, to catechise, lecture aud admonish him. 
Orthodox chareh-members, us a class, have got into 
The way of considering it not only their right, but 
their duty, to do this, In their church-meetings, 
they assume it to be unquestionably a duty, and stim- 
ulate each other to the more thorough performance 
of it. 

Now most of the men who commit this imperti- 
nence and presumption are not personally arrogant. 
With them, to assume this attitude is a fulfilment of 
supposed duty, a "taking up of their cross.” But the 
position itself ix insufferably arrogant. The sytem of 
faith which requires this of people who wish to 
Christian lives is an imposition upon tàm, as we.l as 
upon that vastly larger class of whom they think and 
speak as "ainners." F . . 

First, then, I wish to call public attention (that is 
to say, the attention both of the pious, and of the 
community dominated by the pious) to the essential 
falsencas of this position taken by the former party. 
I wish to vindicate and emphasize the great truth 
that the relations of fatherhood in God and of son- 
ship in men are fully established by the creation of 
the latter by the former; and that the ignorant and 
the prodigals are God's children, loved and cared for 
here, and aureto be PERMANENTLY loved and cared for, 


(As the truth here emphasized is sure to be mis- 
represented by those mzmbers of the Y. M. C. A. 
who see it, and may possibly be misinterpreted by a 
hasty reader, lot m2 explain that it does not in the 
teut imply that Goat's love an | care ate irrespective 
of the character of him to whom they are applied. A 
part of Gal's care is discipline, retribution, course 
‘of treatmant designed and suited to deter men front 
sin, and incite them to right conbict. Suffering will 
follow evil-dning in the next world at lait as much 
as in this; anl the bal mia who does not repent and. 
reform here will have that unpleasant duty to per- 
form on the other sible; an | will naver find true wel- 
faro till he does it.) 5 

I wish to relieve the weak aud ignorant, yes, and 
tho prodigal too, from the fealinz that, when ho does 
bagin to recognize the claims of conscience and duty, 

ja bornd to aceapt the theories of the pious peo- 


heis * piou 
ple, and blindly follow their levi, E wish him to 


| tract of the evangelical Henry Grew upon that sub- 
ject, just as much as the series of tract 


reco; 
speak within him, and that his allegiance is due to 
that voice, far rather than to the “drummers” of the 
Young Men's Christian. Association. 

"The consideration above referred to is strengthened 
by the fact that absolute mixyuiding, n persistent xay 
ing of that which is nof, is & part of the settled policy | 
of the Young Men's Christian Association towards 
those weak and ignorant people whom they take in 
hand for direction, Take, for instance, their two ut- 
ter misrepresentations about their Sunday-sabbat! 
first, that its observance is a matter of God's appoin: 
ment; next, that that appointment is recorded in the 

They shut out from their reading-rooms the 


‘intended to 
teach religion without superstition.” And of the 
hundreds whom I have asked, ss a favor, to show me 
any perversion of Scriptare on this subject, either in 
Grew's tract or any of my own, not one has ever at- 
tempted it. Cart-ropes won't drag them to discuss 
the Sabbath with one who understands the teaching 
of the New Testament about it. Butto the weak anc 
ignorant they keep on making the old misrepresen- 
tations; and they warn their proselytes against tracts 
teaching the Scriptural doctrine of the Sabbath, as 
“infidel tracts.” , 

Tn this state of things, it seems to me that just the 
sort of plain speaking I use is required, and is bene- 
ficial. My work is a much-needed aid to the weak 
against the injustice of the strong; and I do not find 
this particular work done in any other quarter. 

Let me state the case again, in other words. 

The Young Men's Christian Association being not 
only in good repute and highly esteemed in general, 
but being credited, through the peculiar character of 
their professions, with both eminent goodness and 
eminent wisdom, have a sort of dignity and weight, 
in relation to the rest of the community, auch as the | 
nobility hold to the commonalty in Great Britain, or 
such ag “seniors” hold to “freshmen,” or teachers to 
pupils. They are thought “to have attained” They | 
possess something which other persons have not, and 
yet believe they ought to have. When these people 
speak of religion te others, they speak as “experts” 
to ignoramuses. When they quote from the 
they quote what they are presumed to be familiar 
with, and to understand; and, being such good peo- 
ple, it is taken for granted that they will report cor- 
rectly what they do report. 

Now my ground is, first, that outsiders, when sc- 
costed by these people, feel constrained to defer to 
their presumed better knowledge, and to receive what 
they suy submissively. They do not feel at liberty to 
contest any ground taken by the exborter, because he 
is good as well ns wise; and they do not feel capable 
of contesting it, for want of acquaintance with the | 
subject. Thus the “sinners” are doubly at disadvan- | 
tage when taken to task by the saints. | 

Now, if this catechising and lecturing of the sin- ! 
ners by the saints were merely sincere and truthful 
efforts at pro) andiam—the tise of right means to a 
(supposed) good enà,—I should never interfere with 
it except by courteous criticism of the false doctrines 
belonging to their system. Those people have a 
right to teach what they think true. as faras they use 
true and just mensures to that end. But when their | 
high estimation in the community, their dignity, 
credit and picty are made the cloak for false preten- 
ces—are used to constrain ignorant and confiding 
persons to the reception of dogmas clearly untrue, — 
the critte has a second duty imposed upon him. He 
must not only untwist the fallacies and expose the 
false dogmas, but must openly challenge the sancti- 
monious aspect which caused those fallacics and false- 

to be received. He must call these preachers 
of untruths to account before the world, and let them 
understand that a lie in their mouths, for the increase 
of their charch-membership. is to be ranked precisely 
with the tradesman's lie for the increase of hir gains. 
Cuaaces K. Wiiprrk. 
Mass. 


19 Pinckney St, Boston. 


Great calamities, wholesale slaughters, immense hol- 
ocausts of God's children, are looked upon by many 
of our evangelical Christians as judgments under a 
special Providence for the wrong-doings and short- 
comings of men.- 

Hair-breadth escapes from death, a solitary family 
saved from a t 
ing which is left standing in great conflagrations, nre 
cases of special interposition also, and tlie pious souls 
take infinite delight in turning up their eyes and 
dmwing down their long faces, proclaiming to the 
world that “the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
lessed be the name of the Lord." 

Last Sunday was a great day among the metropoli- 
tan pulpits for blowing'oif this pious small talk, and 
attempting to make God monstrous. 

Rev. Dr. Duncan, a Baptist, evidently was possess- 
ed of a savage delight in contemplating the great trial 
of Chicago and its “baptism of fire.” 

He said 
God had been speaking in his judgments. The ten- 
dency in our land was toward infidelity and forgetful- 
ness of God, who by n signal display vindicates llis 
majesty and teaches men humility by humbling their 
pride in the dust. The repeated judgments with 
which God was visiting our country were designed 
to rebuke the people for their worldliness, iniquity 
and impiety. These calamities were the marks of 
God's displeasure, in witnessing the increascof wiek- 
edness, Fire was an agent of the judgment of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of Jerusalem, of Tyre and of Moab, for 


general carnage, and the lonely build- | 


ince the beginning of the present year | 


ze the fact that God, his Father, can and does | sins of which this nation also was guilty. The best 


guardians of our property are the men who, morni 
and evening, implore the favor and protection of ‘Gok, 
for God ofien mitigates His judgments for the sake 
of the righteous.” 

A man whe stands up in the pulpit in this enlight- 
ened Nineteenth Century, and thus reviles and bias- 
phemes his creator, is to be pitied from the bottom 
of the soul by every respectable person who refuses 
to throw aside his manhood and eubmissively bow to 
such cant. 

Does this zeslous Baptist for a moment suppose 
that God takes pleasure in the wails of the fatherless 
and innocent children suffering for the sins of others? 

The poor deluded bigot who would make these ac- 
cusations against the great Omnipotent receives bis 
inspiration from the old Hebraic record, wherein is 
taught the diabolical theory of innocent people suf- 
fering for the guilty by whole cities and countries, 
and on one occasion one family alone survived the 
universal destruction of every living and creeping 
thing. 

‘The poor man cannot be expected to act better than 
he supposes his God acts. He does not pretend to 
believe in a merciful God, whose loving-kindness is 
ever all his works, whose love endureth forever; 
but the God of his idolatry is an austere, revengeful 
deity, Bg = fan the whirlwind and the storm,” 
who has ci 5 hell to punish a part of bis chil- 
dren in without end, 

Should we expect any different view of this awfal 
calamity from such a man, actuated and inspired by 
such opinions of God * 3E 


— 
INTUITION AND INSTINCT. 


Eprrog oy tue Inpex:—Instinct and Inta- 
ition are different names for the same thing. It ix 
inherited conviction. It differs from reason in thia re- 
spect. By reason we arrive at convictions from a 
process which takes place in our own minds; while 
by instinct we inberit convictions from our progeni- 
tors as the result of processes which have taken place 
in their mind. To illustrate: the shepherd dog 
through many generations of traini: uires n ca- 
pacity and disposition to take care of cattle which is 
transmitted to his posterity in the form of an instinct 
for the same occupation. A man whose progenitors 
have been religious for generations, or whose father 
and mother were religious at a proper time to trans- 
mit their convictions to him is religious by instinct. 

I could add examples indefinitely but the above is 
sufüicient to give my view of how intuitive or instinet- 
ive ideas are generated. Instinct is not always re- 
liable; itis subject to all the errors of individual 


reason. 
I will not trespass farther on your space. 


w. 
“QUESTIONS FOR THE ORTHODOX” AN- 
SWEBED. 


1. Does the walvation of men depend in any special sense 
the life or death of Jenne Christ? ee X N 


Christ differ In ind, or in degree, or both, from that pom 


md, Godliness 
|. operati; 
snconecione of 


and Its power 
wili not. ble effort 
life. the strengthening in- 
ind words spoken b; . 


greater than the desire of rense Ja stron; 


1o reaitze hia Ideal virines in dail, 
fluence of good deeds done and 
hie aspiration to know the "open secret" of the universe, 
‘work In bim righteonsness (right mindedness) and Gudlinees 
(God-likeneer)? 


M 


EL et ee 
Very renpeeitully yours. 
. F. GARDNER. 
As your correspondent suggests that "brother 
Howard" anawer the foregoing, I hasten to dosa; 
and as your space is limited, will answer in the 


briefest possible manner, 


1. It depends on the suffering and death of 
Christ. "The bow of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from sin. 

2. Both. 

3. He does. 

4. Itis. "Christin you.” Col. 1: 27. 


5. To some extei No man, however, can. ever 


«well in us richly,” then 
shall we "in all wisdom teach and admonish ‘one an- 
other, and with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, sing with grace in our hearts to the Lord." 
Many by a blessed personal experience know all this 
to be true, May your correspondent and all your 
fenders enter into u like blessed and saving know- 
elge? 


R. H. Howarv, 


Among the innumerable articles gent to Capt, Hal 
to cheer his journey in the Polar regions wasa 
can carefully sealed, and labelled “not to be opened 
until the Polaris has reached the Arctic cus," But 
on its passage to the Navy Yard it met with an ac 
cident, and the secret leaked ont. It wasn can of 
patent axle grease, with which Capt, Hall, or his 
survivors, were affectionately requested by letter to 
Tubricate the axle of this venerable planet. 
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LIBERALISM. 


The folloWing fine article from the Williams Vi- 
dette (Nov. 11), published in Williamstown, Mass., 
by the Senior and Junior classes of Williams College, 


is a noteworthy sign of the times. If this isthe style | 


of thought current among the students of evangelical 
colleges, the cause of free and national religion is sure 
to triumph in America, The “great religious week- 
lies” should learn wisdom and a higher faith from 
this brave and reverent young writer. 


Is it strange that students, who, as a class, should 
always be the most thoughtful, now and then over- 
step the lines in which their instructors strive to 
contine them, and seek to find out for themselvi 
wohy “these things are ro?” Js il strange that they 
sometimes turn to examine the religious questions of 
the time? [sit strange that, when once they look at 
them, very many of the faith’ they have held bereto- 
fore Should melt like wax ina too firm grasp? We 
trow not, Yet there seems to be prevalent, among a 
large class of people, a feeling of surprise that col- 
leges are so rapidly becoming what they are pleased 
to call “hot-beds of infidelity.” 

Men who have never given the subject an hour's 
dispassionate thought, and who have become radical- 
x incapable of doing so, wonder at thi Men who 

(o not know that every tenet and maxim und cere- 
mony of the early Christian religion can be traced 
back to others preceding and surrounding it, are 
amazed because those who do cannot believe it to be 
divine and alone divine. If they wonld but remem- 
ber that some men must think and reason about their 
crecd in religion, as well as their creed in politics or 
business, and that the student is, by the very fact 
of being a student, one of these, they would under- 
stand how repugnant to hini are the superstitious 
puerilities—the tragicocomic absurdities of Calvinis- 
lic Protestantisin, 

We have no doubt that the time is rapidly com- 
ing in this country, and coming first to thoughtful 
young men, when the peremptory dogmas of this 
creed will be valued at their true worthlessness. That 
ime bus come already to many students who have 
been brought up in its straitest lines, But such are 


a 
they cannot conceive of God as commanding or wish- 
ing any thing that is not founded there. For the 
same cause they hesitate to admit the inspiration of 
the Bible, in the sense in which that word is generf 
ally used. So farasall truth is divine and inspired, 
xo far is the truth of the Bible and the Koran and the 
Vedas as well, 

But they cannot believe that the Bible, and the 
Bible aloue, is the direct uttenince of God, Some 


may call this intidelity, but it is not. It is a broader, | 


higher faith ; a faith narrowed by no petty sectarian 
limits, but ‘wide-reaching as the race, catholic as 
truth. It is a faith that sees in the grand monothe- 
ism of Islamism inspiration as divine as in the same 
doctrine of Christianity; that reverences as highly 
the Golden Rule of Confucius, as that of Jesus. 

Pres, Hopkins says that the limit of true liberalism 
is where it begins to become negative—where, ceasing 
to affirm, it commences to deny. That limit is be- 
hind such liberalism as this rather than before it; a 
bound from which it is ever receding, rather than one 
toward which it tends, It recognizes and worships 
all truth, it sees in different religions only different 
approaches more or less tortuous and blind, whereby 
all men seek to enter the same Holy of Holies. It 
condemns no man toan eternal exclusion therefrom 
because he has chanced to set his foot to one of these 
doors rather than auotber. Instead, jt seeks to 
broaden them all, so that every soul may find ever 
open before him an easy entrance, in whatever corner 
of the world his lot may be. It would grant to each 
alike the chance of entering there, whether Christ- 
jan or Moslem, Buddhist or Jew ; whether a believer 
in the Bible, or one who never heard of it. 

This is the liberalism toward which the age tends, 
which has already received into its broad bosom 
thousands of the ‘thoughtful students of this and 
other lands, and which is looked upon by 
thousands of equally good men with a holy horror. 
For our part we saloons i. wih opon henta. Lat 
all the alloy of truth and error that passes current 
among all men be cast into the crucible, and let us 
preserve all the gold that comes forth, no matter 
With what base metal it may once bave Deen alloyed. 

IDES. 


——- 


‘This is the way a Western lecturer explained a 
lhenomenon :- ou bave seen s cow, no doubt. 
Well, a cow ia not a phenomenon. You have seen 
an apple-tree. Well, an apple tree is not a phenom- 
enon. But when you see the cow go up the tree tail 
foremost, to pick ihe apples, it is a phenomenon.” 
— 

When will boys learn to respect the Sabbath? 
Here is one out in Indiana, who stopped to play on 
the bank ofa river while going to Sunday school, 
fell in, and so injured his clothes that his parents had 
10 get him a complete and beautiful new suit. 


An old lady followed up an Episcopal bishop as he 
travelled through his diocese, snd was confirmed sev- 
eral times before she was detected. She wished the 
erdinance repeated, because she “ had understood it 
was good for the rheumatism,” 


other ` 


ATHANASE OOQUEREL ON CATHOLICISM 


Superstition was stronger in t) 
at any other time. Birds aud chi 
fate of armies or individuals. Signs and portents 
were more numerous and absurd; and Mr. Coquercl 
showed by illustration the extent to which they had 
been perpetrated in the Romish Church. The old 
Romans were suffering, also, from Polytheism, and 
there is never any reason in Polytheism to stop the 
number of gody. "bere are reckoned to hate been 30,- 
000 of them, and they were constantly adding to them. 
Nothing h. ppened more frequently than apotheosis. 
At the same time there was a movement really re- 
ligious among the heathen in the mysteries of Bac- 
chus, &c. It is not strange to find that these mys- 
teries have been carried into Roman Christianity. 


| Many Christian symbols and ceremonies are nothing 


but the old mysteries adapted more or less to Christ- 
imnity. Tbe’ Passion Phy at Oberammergau in 
Bavaria is the legacy of a Pa, idea. If we could 
call Scipio from his tomb at Rome to day, he would 
recognize nearly everything in their religious wor- 
ship. Mr. Coqüerel then traced the history of sacri- 
fice from the primitive religion down to its incorpor- 
ation into the Romish Church, noticing the great 
priestly power and privilege that accompanied it, 
‘The history of im was likewise noticed. We, 

haps, think that the nimbus or aura in the Rom- 
ish pictures of Christ is new; but it existed around 
the beads of beroes in Grecian tim And if we 
look at the history of sacred imagery among the Ro- 
man Catholics, we will find images which show the 
transition from Pagan to Christian imagery, and some 
of which we cannot say whether they are most heath- 
enor most Roman Catholic. There are images of 


Christ about which it 1s impossible to know whether | 


it is Christ or Mercury, or what not, The early re 
resentations of Christ were as the Good Shepherd ; 
only they represented him, notas a Jew with lon, 
beard and flowing gown, but as a young man wit 
sbort cropped hair, without beard, und witb a short 
tunic falling not below the knee. And there is a 
famous sarcophagus where Christ is represented us a 
young. man without beard, holding a Peper in his 

and, and the Apostles around him, an meath is 
the heathen god Uranus, represeuting sky, to show 
that Christ is superior to this world. 

In the present time three great changes bave been 
introduced into the Roman Catholic religion, The 
first is that Mary is exempted from original sin. This 
is an Andilusian dogma. lt was u great triumph for 
the Jesuits when the Pope declared it. It meant al- 
so that the Poj 
without consulting the Church, When he bad done 
this, he went a litte further, A council was called at 
Rome, which declared that the Pope is alone infalli- 
ble. {t comes accordiug to the law of development. 
It is the legitimate and natural end of Roman Catho- 
licism. And when I say end, L mean what I say. I 
do not mean that Roman Catholicism ts to disappear, 
and that in a few years it will be extinct. But Ro- 
man Catbolicism lost something in our time. 1t 
has lost Rome, though in one sense this is a great 
advantage to the Popa and the Roman Catholics. 
They governed so badly that their power was a loss 
to them. We must not go to slvep saying we have 
no fear. What we must understand is this: that 
there is à concentration of power and will. There 
has been an accumulation for many centuries of an 
encroaching power, obliging people to renounce their 
judgment, 'e see its grand result when a congrega- 
tiou believe that at the word of a priest bread becomes. 
God, and that that priest sacrifices by eating God, 
What is the result? Fat he has eminent power, and 
they must obey him. 

In my own country I will only E that a moye- 
ment toward Protestantism exists. ‘There are many 
people who say they cannot live longer in the Ro- 
man faith, They cannot believe in the Virgin Mary, or 
that the Pope is infallible. They believe hardly 
anything. Some ask for the gospel, but many thous- 
ands know nothing about it. They have been born 
in the Roman Catholic religion, and they hate it. 
They refuse to believe in God or a future life. 
Aguinst both assumptions, the assumption that priest- 
craft is right, and the assumption that there is noth- 
ing to believe, we have to fight; and you will bave to 
fight st it here. We need to teach them to see 
by their own eyes; to be men, and not to be obliged 
to repeat the words of a priost.—Zz. 

o — 


Sruaxixe of Bible societies, Coleridge once re- 
marked : "There can be no doubt that these are 
men, very good men, whe are so zealous in widely 
spreading these societies, It is apity they want sag- 

ity enough to foresee that in sending the Bible 
thus everywhere among the uninstructed and the 
reprobate; they will be propagating, instead of the 
old idolatry, & new bibliolatry.”” 


ee ——— 


Two little girls eight and ten years old, were 

ravely discussing the question of wearing ear-ringa. 
Doe thought it was wicked. The a waa e it 
could not be, for so man: pe ple wear them. 
The first replied, “ Well, donk oam; if it wasn't 
wicked, God would bave made holes in our ears." 


l— we: 


Dr. Paley, whose Natural Theology and books of 
Christian evidence are still printed and circulated by 
religious tract and book socieliea, was so fond of go- 
ing to the play that he would walk ten or twelre 
mile into London, and go without his dinner, for 
the sake of attending the theatre. 


bad a right to declare n dogma | 


Tug AREA oF THe Cuicago FruE.—Careful 
measurements and calculations of the area of the 
burnt district of the city place its length, from ita 
starting point to its place of erding, at four and a balf 
miles, and its ave: width a little over one mile. 
Along the south side lake shore, owever, and west- 
ward five blocks, Harrison street is the southern 
limit of the conflagration, and the distance from that 
street to Fullerton avenue, its northern limit, is only 
three and a half miles. The point of the fires begin- 
ing on the west side was about one mile south of 
Harrison street, south-westerly. 

"The number of acres lid waste is not far from 
3,300. A pretty careful computation places the numbe; 
of buildings of all kinds destroyed at 15,000, of whicl 
at least 1,500 were substantial business structures. 

‘The actual total of the pecun losses is es! 
ed at three hundred million dol 
mate that we have yet seen or heard of 
grand total below two hundred million dollars. We 
still believe the latter will cover all the losses.— - 
Chicago Journal. 
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FREE RELIGION IN A FREE STATE. 


An Ensay rend by F. E. Abbot at the Detrolt Convention of the 
Free Keltgione Awsoclution, Dec. 8, 1871.) 


A careful survey of facts seems to show that, al- 
hough in every age and country individuals can be 
found who disclaim all reverence for religion, there 
"has been no nation of any prominence in the world's 
history which bas not had a religion of some kind. 
Even of the lowest and most brutal savage races 
which have come under actual observation, it cannot 
We regarded as proved that they bave absolutely no 
religion at all. 

Tn his “Journa! of Researches,” Mr. Darwin states 
[p. 230] his belief that, in "the extreme part of South 
America, man exists in a lower state of improvement 
than in any other part of the world ;" yet even among 
the degraded and miserable Fuegians he discovered 
the rudimentary indications of religious ideas. “The 
nearest approach to a religions feeling," he says [p. 
315], "which l heard of, was shown by York Min- 
ster, who, when Mr. Bynoe shot some very young 
ducklings as specimens, declared in the most solemn 
manner—'Oh Mr. Bynoe, much rain, snow, blow 
very much" This was exidsutly A retributive pun- 
ishment for wastiog hnman food. . . . . As far 
as we could make out, lie seemed to consider the ele- 
ments themselves as the avenging agents; it is evl- 
dent in this case how naturally, in a race a little more 
advanced in culture, the elements would become per- 
sonitied.” 

It Mr. Darwin's observations in this case are to be 
accepted as sufficiently exact, they weaken somewhat 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Edward B. Tylor, 
ry recent and scholarly work 

re." Adopting | Vol. 1, p. 3 
asa “minimum definition of Religion, the belief in 
Spiritual Beings.” Mr. Tylor «ay: 
judge from the immense mass of access:ble evidence, 
we have to admit that the belief in spiritual beings 
appears among all low races with whow we have al- 
tained a thoroughly intimate acquaintance, whereas 
the assertion of absence of such belief must apply ei- 
ther to ancient tribes, or to more or less imperfectly 
described modern ones." It would seem us if York 
Minster’s expectation that the weather itself would 

unish Mr. Bynee for unnecessarily killing birds can 
ly be dignified with the name of “belief in spirit- 


—"Ro far as I can | 


ual beings.” I think, however, that there is great 
force in what Sir John Lubbock says [“Origin of 
Civilization," p. 121]:—"The question as to the gen- 
eral existence of religion among men is, indeed, to a 
great extent a matter of definition. If the mere sen- 
sation of fear, and the recognition that there are 
probably beings more powerful than man, are sufti- 
cient alone to constitute a religion, then we must, I 
think, admit that religion is general to the human 
race. But when a child dreads the darkness, and 
shrinks from a lightless room, we never regard that 
as an evidence of religion. Moreover, if this defini- 
tion be adopted, we cannot. longer regard religion as 
peculiar to man. We must admit that the feeling of 
adog ora horse towards its master is of the same 
character; and the baying of a dog to the moon is as 
much an act of worship as some ceremonies which 
have been so described by travellers.” 

On the whole, I more than doubt whether the cen- 
tral fact of religion is to be found in the belief in spir- 
itual beings, or indeed in a mere belief of any kind. I 
find this central fact rather in the practical effort, the 
exertion of volitionary power, to obey a law conceived 
to be higher than the individual's inclination, passion, 
or self-interest. So considered, religion is a thing of 
infinitely various degrees; and the grade of its devel- 

ent must be estimated by the intrinsic elevation 

of the law as conceived, the nobility of the motives 
that urge obedience to it, and the fidelity shown in 
obeying it. This idea of religion can be applied to 
all conceivable cases, from the rudimentary scruples 
of York Minster against wanton waste of human food 
up to the grand refusal of Socrates to purchase his 
own life at the price of unfaithfulness to his duty. 
The poor Fuegian evidently considered the uscless 
killing of ducks, where food was so scarce, as wrong, 
&nd therefore sure to be punished by the rain, the 
snow, and the wind. Here you have the crude ideas 
of a law superior to man, of an obligation to obey it, 
and of a retribution that would follow disobedience 
of it; yet you find no distinct conception of any 
"spirital beings." Of course York Minster was su- 
ratitious; yet in this asin all other superstitions 
think we msy detect the germ of true religion in 
the nascent consciousneas of an ideal law whose claim. 
to be obeyed is supreme. He would evidently have 
approved as right the forbearance by Mr. Bynoe to 
shoot the ducks; and he evidently looked upon his 
act as the sailors in the “Ancient Mariner" looked 
upon the wanton slaughter of the albatross :- 


“ And I had done an hellish thing, 
And It would work ‘em woe; 

For all averred I had killed the bird 
‘That made the breeze to blow. 

‘Ah wretch!” sald they, ‘the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow!" 


If, then, my analysis is correct, the central fact of 
religion lies in the endeavor to obey a law felt to be 
superior to the individual's will—in ether words, in 
the effort to perfect human life and character by car- 
rying into practice a more or less elevated ideal of 
human conduct. No matter whether fear, hope, or 
disinterested love of right is the motive of this obe- 
dience, the essential fact remains that religion is not 

rimarily belief, but action. Action implies belief, 

t belief does not imply action ; and although there 
can be no action without pre-existent intellectual 
opinions, it should be emphasized that the distinctive 
sphere of religion is that of practical conduct. Belief 
should be governed by science; conduct should be 
governed by wvirersal Imr, seen nnil felt to be binding 
on every individual He is really the religious man 
who acts habitually with reference to some such law; 
and the character of his religion depends on the de- 
gree of enlightenment with which lie conceives the 
Jaw, the degree of fidelity with which he obeys it, 
and the degree of freedom, both outward and inward, 
with which he thus puts his ideal into real life. From 
York Minster to Socrates is n vast leap in the devel- 
opment of religion; but 1 think we shal! more clear- 
ly apprehend the nature of religion if we perceive the 
essential identity of it under all its manifestations, 
even the most crude and superstitious. 


Religion, then, is the practical effort of man to 


obey a law of felt obligation—namely, the ideal of , 


what life ought to be, the ideal of the perfect human- 
ity, There have been and are among meu the most 
diverse conceptions of this Jaw and of the sources of 
its obligation, i 


A low type of religion representa it | 


as the arbitrary will of gods and demons, and appeals | 


to no motive but that of fear. The highest type of 
religion represents it as the necessary moral relations 
inherent iu the very nature of things, independent of 
all will whatsoever; and it appeals chietly to the love 
of virtue for its own sake. ween these extremes 
are countless intermediate grades. But various as 
are the ideals of men, religion is essentially the put- 
ting of them into practice, the conversion into action 


[ 
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of what each man conceives to be his duty. Obe- 
dience to law, whether arbitrary or natural, whether 
ignorantly or wisely conceived, is the one common 
fact that appears to me to be imbedded in the ceremo- 
monies, forms, teneta and practices of all religions; 
and it is the expression of a very widely-diffused 
yearning to perfect human life in all its varied as- 
pects. 


Here, then, in this fact that religion is a practical 
effort to conform human life to some law of acknow- 
ledged authority, either artificial or natural, and there- 
by to bring it into harmony with an ideal standard of 
perfection, —in this fact, I say, we can perceive the 
nature of the connection between religion and gov- 
ernment. Both the one aud the other rest on the 
idea of Law. The only difference is that the do- 
main of government is restricwd to certain external 
matters, while that of religion includes the entirety 
of human life. [t is easy, then, to see that govern- 
ment and religion are related to each other as two con- 
centric circles or apheres—that of government embrac- 
ing only the most external actions of men, and that of 

igion embracing their whole outward and inward 
lives, There must be no conflict between these two 
laws of government and religion. So far as they 
both operate to affect conduct, they must absolutely 
harmonize. But religion should affect conduct in 
myriads of cases where government should be abso- 
lutely silent. Where this harmony does not prevail 
between the government and religion of any country, 
there will exist the most dangerous and destructive 
internal conflicts; as is well illustrated by the war of 
the Great Rebellion. The government of the coun- 
try sustained slavery, and enjoined on all citizens 
practical respect for it. The living religion of the 
country forbade slavery, as the subversion of all hu- 
man rights, Hence the conflict, and hence all the 
terrible misery which the conflict engendered. 

Now there are, and can be, only two kinds of law, 
the one based on wild (will of man or will of God), 
and the other based on reason, or rather the great 
system of natural laws of which reason is but the in- 
terpreter and expounder. Al) law is either artificial 
or nati In the one case it restson the will of the 
law-making power, for which no other reason can be 
rendered than “ Sic oolo—thue I will it!” In the 
other case it rests on no will whatever, but solely on 
the natural relations of things. The first says— 
“Thou shalt, or thou shalt not!” The second says— 
‘Thou oughtest, or thou oughtest not!" There is no 
law or system of law affecting human conduct which 
cannot be reduced to one of these two clusses. 


As might be expected, we find different governments. 
embodying these two different kinds of la: ind we 
alao find different religions embodying these two 
kinds of law. There is despotic government, and al- 
so free government. There is despotic religion, and 
also free religion. Both government and religion 
may rest on arbitrary will; both goverament and re- 
ligion may rest on natural reason; or one may rest 
on reason while the other rests on will, In 
the cases where the government and the religion of 
any country both rest on the same kind of law, 
whether artificial or natural, the conditions exist for 
& homogeneous civilization, social stability, and po- 
litical prosperity. But in all cases where the govern- 
ment rests on one kind while the religion rests on 
the other, the conditions exist for civil or religious 
contests of the most alarming character. 

ornately. all human conflicts tend to adjust them- 
selves to a final harmony. There is nothing more 
rare in history than the long-continued equilibrium 
of opposing socia] forces. One side or the other will 
in the end win the victory, and peace will ensue 
until disturbed by a new conflict. To-day we 
live in one of these seasons of lull or temporary qui- 
etude. The great issue of political slavery is settled ; 
the greater issue of spiritual slavery is not yet fairly 
opened. But I wish to point out the natural tendency 
which exists in every country to bring its govern- 
ment and its religion into harimony—to work out lor 
itself a state of society from which all deep-seated 
antayonisms shall be eliminated. ‘The pendulum docs 
not more surely tend to assume a position of rest than. 
does every great human community. {t is quite im- 
possible that any nation should long exist while the 
people cherish one set of principles in. religion, and 
cherish a conflicting set of principles in politics; the 
tendency is inevitable to assimilate one to the other. 
Only by this ultimate assimilation can bewilderment 
and’ confusion be escaped in the world of. practical 
life. Either the government will revolutionize the 
religion, or else the religion will revolutionize the 

overnment. Both will become despotic, or both 

free. The law of reason or the law of will uiust be- 

oa at last supreme in both government and re- 
ion. 

Allow me to contrast the state of the Old World 
with that of the New in this respect. All tlie gov- 
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ernments of the Old World, with few and unimpor- 
tant exceptions, are monarchies in some form or oth- 
er. Neither in Europe, Asia, nor Africa is there yet 
established a single great or genuine republic. The 
Old World theory of government, greatly shaken, it 
is true, in modern times, but not yet overthrown, 
rests on the idea of arbitrary or artificial Inw—law 
simply enacted by a power not bound to render a 
reason for it, Whether the law-making power is an 
emperor, czar, king, sultan, mikado, or other mon- 
Mb, the idea that he is direc'ly responsible to the 
public reason and conscience is still an almost unin- 
telligible novelty to the great bulk of the people, 
though rapidly spreading now in all directions, Even 
the lish government, the least monarchical of all 
in the Old World, is based rather on the idea of pre- 
cedent and usage than that of reason; the statutes 
and social adjustments of past generations are still 
accepted with a vast amont of unreasoning and un- 
reasonable reverence for tradition. In short, the Old 
"World still lives politically by the artificial law of 
will rather than by the natural law of reason, 

How is it, then, with the religions of the Old 
World? Are they based on the same law of will? 
Tt can scarcely be doubted. All the mythologies of 
antiquity present the same hierarchy of celestial 
powers, with a king of the gods at the summit, whose 
will is the supreme law to all mankind. If the idea 
of a republican government is strange to the Old 
World, the idea of a republican religion is ridiculous 
toit. There is no need that I should run over the 
list of the various religions—tliey are all alike in the 
main, with the partial exception of the extreme 
Orient. The government of Heaven is supposed to 
be simply a copy in large of the governments of the 
earth. Judi im and Christianity, which more im- 
mediately concern us, are notable illustrations of this. 
"The ancient Hebrew theocracy, with the will of Jeho- 
vah as its supreme law, re appears in the Christian 
Kingdom of Heaven, with the will of Christ supreme 
asthe Divinely appointed vicezerent of God. The 
great Roman Catholic Church, with its Pope as su- 
preme temporal and spiritual sovereign, does but add 
to the general belief of a Christ-King in tlie heavens 
the visible fact of a Vicar of Christ on earth. In the 
Protestant Churches this visible representation of 
Christ by a temporal and spiritual Pope has been 
discarded for the sake of s more subtile but equally 
despotic Pope—the Bible. But the monarchy of 
Heaven is still humbly obeyed, no higher law being 
reengnized by Christians than the will of Christ; 
Protestants sing still with undiminished „ardor the 
old bymn— 


"Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of All.” 


Catholics and Protestants alike, Christians of every 
name and nature, still cleave to the Divine Kingship 
and Lordship of Christ; and nothing is plainer than 
that Christianity in all its forms is n religion ns com- 

letely based on the monarchical idea as is the most 
Bespotic. government of the Old World. In fact, Old. 
"World government is simply reflected in Old World. 
religion, The two ure thoroughly harmonious—or 
have been till within the last hundred years. That 
is the reason why, in all the European ‘monarchies, 
Christianity is the State-religion and the strongest 
aupport of the existing order of things. And that is 
the reason, also, why European liberals in politics are 
almost to a man disbelievers in the Christian religion, 

What is the casein the New World? Here the 
repnblican idea is supreme in politics. The law here 
recognized is not the will of amonarch, but rather 
the decision of the public reason as expressed by the 
votes of the majority. No law can stand for a 
day, after the people believe it is intrinsically unrea- 
sonable or unjust. The whole frame-work of the 
American government rests on the law of natural 
reason. Impcriectly apprehended it doubtless is in 
many cases. Still, the dominant idea of American 

litis is that of natural reason and natural right. 

‘he government officials are simple servants, an 

rded ; their will counts for absolutely nothing. 

et this republican nation, so thoroughly imbued 
with the principle of natural’ reason as the 
law in politics, still continue in a more or 
manner their nominal allegiance to Christianity, with 
its absolute spiritual despotism, ‘The same man who 
is an ardent republican in politics, confessing no hu- 
man will as his law, is yet often a most loyal mon- 
archist in religion, accepting the will of Jesus as the 
law of his rightful King nnd Lord. He acts on one 
set of ideas in his public life, and on a contradictory 
act of ideas in his private life. The reason of this 
singular anomaly may be summed up in a single 
worl —thoughtlessness, He bestows no vital thought 
on his religion. He thinks by proxy. He echoes 
hia father's and grandfather's thought without inqui- 
ry. He has not begun yet to apply his thought to re- 
ligion, but simply inherits it as he dous the old home- 
stead. 

But this state of things cannot last forever. The 
incongruity of American government and American 
religion is forcing itself on millions of minds, Free- 
dom in either means freedom in both, The Sunday 
question, the Bible in schools question, the Christian 
Amendment question, are but onteroppings of this 
interior contradiction in American life, The nation 
is coming to be uneasily aware that it has got to ad- 
just its government and its religion anew. “The con- 
‘ciousness of this necessity will increase, There is a 

reat practical absurdity to be got rid of—the absurd- 
ily of maintaining a despotic religion in a free coun- 
try. The people are slowly awaking to the fuct that 
aree State must have a free religion—that one as 
well as the other must rest on the great law of natural 
reason—that it is impossible to settle some very impor- 


tant practical questions, so long as the popular gov- 
ernment and the popular religion are at sword's 

ints on questions of fundamental principle. The 
Bue must either stay in or stay out of the schools; 
the Sunday mnst either be secularized or made a sa- 
cred day : the Constitution must either be kept secu- 
lar or made Christian. Nor can questions like these 
be settled without coming toa distinct understand- 
ing whether the natural law of reason, ur the arbitra- 
ry law of Christianity, shall govern men in casting 
their votes. The Christian religion points to one so- 
lution of these questions; reason points to another. 
And men soon learn to perceive, when called to act, 
that they cannot walk simultaneously in opposite di- 
rections. Contradictions in mere opinion are very 
apt to lie undetected in ordinary minds. But contra- 
dictions in action are soon perceived. From these facts 
itis clear that a conflict of ideas is imminent in this 
country, if not already here. Our strictly secular 
form of government, recognizing no law but that of 
reason, is now beginning to work as never before in 
modifying men's thoughts about religion. They are 
mpidly coming to tlle conclusion that it is necessary 
to have a Free Religion in a Free State. 

There is a profound need at this time of a New AB- 
ourtionts@, The slavery of despotic will still con- 
tinues over buman souls, though the chains have fal- 
Ten in fragments from their limbs, The Anti-Slavery 
Society has nobly accomplished its work, und gone 
into the past crowned with the benedictions of the 
age. This Association is neither more nor less than 
anew Anti-Slavery Socicty—an organized 
against the soul-bondage that still survives to darken 
the pathway of mankind, If it comprehends its own 
historic mission, its trumpet will give no uncertain 
sound. It will blow a blast, not noisy or obstreper- 
ous, but yet so clear and piercing that it shall pene- 
trate to the farthest confines of the land, and (a more 
illustrious exploit} into the deaf ears of popular. in- 
difference and ecclesiastical stupidity. Natural rea- 
son instead of arbitrary will, whether in the admin- 
istration of States or the conduct of private lives—in 
a word, Free Religion ina Free State—that is our 
battle cry; and all but the dead will leap up at the 
sound of it, electrified with & new purpose aud a new 
insight into the grandeur of America's destiny. 
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A HINDU MISSIQNARY TO THE CHRIST- 
JANS OF ENGLAND, 


[By M. D. Conway tn the Cincinnati Commercial.) 


LoxDpos, November 16. 

Tt isjustas I apprehended. lrememberwell, when 
writing to you nbout the Hindus in London, some 
time ago,prognosticating Pundits coming over here to 
teach the English people something about religion. 
Bishop Colenso told mein conversation of tbe as- 
tonishment he felt when, far away among the Zulus, 
an African responded to his Bible narratives by 
asking him if he was quite sure of his facts, I have 
heard, too, Professor Newman relate how he was ta- 
ken aback, when, asa missionary, be had expounded 
the plan of salvation to a carpenter in Damascus, 
the man merely expr-ssed his surprise that a pezple 
soclever asthe English—especially in cutlery— 
should have such an odious religion. But, if great 
Oxonian scholars like these, sent out to convert Pa- 
gs have been converted by them, what security 

as the Most Holy Faith, if these ingenious Orien- 
tals shall carry the war outof Africa, and ont of India, 
and—to mix the metaphor a little—beard the lion in 
his lair? 

In this apprehension paradoxical? It certainly is. 
Nevertheless, the paradoxical often come: 
On Sunday last a large and highly respectable audi- 
ence assembled at a hall in an aristocratic part of the 
city to hear a discourse from A. Jayram, Row of 
Mysore, India, on the seemingly innocent subject of. 
“Education in India.” Mr. Jayram (Row is a title 
equivalent to Prince) holds the high position of 
Tutor to his Highness the Mahabarmjuh of Mysore, 
and is now on leave of absence to visit Europe fe 
the purpose of studying science and perfecting him- 
selfin the Continental languages. He is already 
able to nse English not only clearly, but. felicitously. 
Ihnve learned from himself various interesting facts 
of his personal histor vhich Thad perhaps better 
mention at once, lest, in the perusal of the singular 
address [am to report, the question of this gentle- 
man's competency to express such important opinions 
should arise in any mind. Mr. Juyram was born at 
‘Anantapoor, District of Bellary, Mudras Presidency, 
in 1843. He belongs to the highest or priestly caste, 
which he will lose by his journey to Europe, as he 
willbe unwillng to go amish the superstitious 
forms and sacrifices which, with considerable money 
in addition, are necessary to purify a Bribmin of 
high caste who has been iainted by leaving his coun- 
try for even the smallesttime. Through a series of 
domestic misfortunes he was thrown at any early age 
upon the hands of his grandparents, who took no 
care of his education, and it was only in his seven- 
teenth year that he began to study in the Provin- 
cial school at Bellary. fie next matriculated at Mad- 
ras University, and became Assistant Mnster in the 
Bellary school. He than passed successive tests and 
became F. A. and B. A. of Madras University, 
In 1869 he was appointed to the position he now 
holds, It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Jayram is 
in a position to speak upon educational questions in 
India. An additional interest was felt in the an- 
nouncement of his discourse becavse he is the first 
Brahmin from the Madras Presidency who has ever 
come here. We have only had the roseate accounts 
of the missionaries themselves from that region hith- 
erto. I may add that Mr. Jayram has no connection 
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whatever with the Brahmo-Somaj movement, whicta 
high-caste Hindus seem to look upon ssa sort of 
Oriental Methodism. 

"When Mr. Jayram came to St. George's Hall, om 
Sunday, he was accompunied by a company of stu- 
dents from University College, where he is studyi 
the sciences. His attendance was significant; 
made np ofa number of students 
their deep-dyed rationalism, and at their head was 
the handsome face of Professor Hunter, a law-lectur- 
erin the same University, which said face has be- 
come a kind of banner for any intellectual radicalisme 
going. Whenthe young Prince took his stand be- 
hind the footlights, with the sufficiently orientat 
drop curtain behind him. there was a visible sensa- 
tion at the novelty and picturesqueness of the 
whole thing. He has a very handsome and highly 
intellectual countenance: a perfectly smooth and 
bright chocolate complexion—his face of elegance, as 
if carved out of some fine sandal-wood; and a large, 
soft and winning black eye. He wore the dark vel- 
‘vel fez of his caste, a black coat buttoned upto bis 
throat, whiah, parting at the waist, disclosed a curi- 
ous dark purple apron, which descended below the 
knee. He is a much handsomer man than Babu 
Chander Sen, who was justly admired; and his ad- 
dress showed him to have much more scholarship 
and intellectual power than the Bralmo leader, 
whose force was in his large heart, and the warmth 
of his enthusiasm. 

In a quiet. clear voice, the Prince began by allud- 
ing to the two systems of education which England 
had introduced into India, represented by the secular 
and tbe missionary schools. With much grace, he 
thanked those who established the latter, So long 
as the English were making sacrifices under the be- 
lief that the poor Pagans sre lost unless brought to 
enibrace their fuith, they (the Pagans) can not be too 
grateful. But, sud the er, sooner or later, the 
truth must out, that Christimity bas no successes im 
India, and is never likely to have, notwithstanding 
the working lor over a century ofa vast machinery 
especially designed for that purpose, Among the 
millions in India, the number of educated natives 
who have become Christians would fall short of the 
number of one's lingers. The only persons whom 
the missionaries claim are the Pnriahs, not one of 
whom, as is notorious, could possibly state any point 
of divergence between the abandoned. and the em- 
braced tuitb. This class constituted the first of four 
divisions into which the speaker divi led the people of 
India, They are entirely without education, either 
English or Hindu, ‘The second division are of those 
who possess an elementary knowledge of English 
and a tolerable acquaintance with Hindu literature. 
‘The third are tho e who have by their own efforts 
secured sume knowledge of the sciences also. The 
fourth are the learned men of Hindu philosophy and 
Hindu science, “such as they may be. The first 

lion of the senses—Fetishism. 
ith ils medley of dogmas and the- 
ic, half meinphysical," is far less 
attractive to this class than their own idols and ora- 
‘The missionary rarely masters the vernaculars 
enough to make himsell inte! ble. If he does that, 
the apostle scarcely forgets the whiteness of his skin. 
or his comfortable bungalow, enough to mingle with 
the dark masses (oiling under a tropical sun. The 
missionary's five hundred a year is enough for 
splendor in India, which he is fomdof He general- 
ly basa phaeton. His bebdomadal harangues fall om 
careless ears, From the ignorant class the only 
converts to Christianity are those induced by pover- 
ty to accept a faith which always provides at least a 
livelihood for every Christian native. “Can you 
wonder, then, if a tew anfortunate or unprincipled 
Hindus tal helter under a religion which does not 
compel the idle to work?” But. this course is fatal. 
“The contempt and disgust which these dissipated 
orant wretches engender in every mind are 
in tLemselves suflicient to bar the progress of Christ- 
ianity among the better classes.” 

With regan! to the division of those who have a 

English education, the sp eiker snid one of 
ssults was lo mike them skeptical concern- 
ir own native rel m; and it he challenges 
his own country’s beliets, he is. tenfold m 
in his criticisms upon the alien. faith—Christi: 
“He pounces upon the thousind metaphysical difi- 
culties which surround its doctrines,and which have 
puzzled the ingenuity of its highest phi 
Without being brought one step. nearer to a sal 
tory solution. Nay, he rips open its very funi 
tal conceptions, chasing to light every inconsistency, 
inconsequence,and self contradiction lurking or en- 

therein, while their helpless champion, 
trembling with horror, hnt unable to stop this work 
of vandalism, wonders if Heaven's wrath has spent 
its lightnings. Meantime, the havoc proceeds. The 
shattered images crowd on eyery side—the different 
attributes of the Godhead, so irreconcilable with one 
another, and, therefore, incapable of predication to- 
gether; the strange doctrine of prayer ( ss if 
God be just—so impious, &o blasphemous, it imply- 
ing his opsnness to adulation) ; the simultaneous b 
lief in. Predestination and Free Will, an impossibili- 
ty, both of thought and. fact; inherited sin, and sal- 
vation through the sufferings of an innocent God—a 
conception allied to the wild caprice of blond-thirst 
ness—and, to crown all, the working of this very sal- 
vation through centuries of human suffering, without 
bringing the greater part of mankind any salvation 
ar all—this scheme, which even human pride might 
blush to own.” 

‘The rest of this passage, uttered in a ringing but 
never loud voice—spoken with eloquence of dark 
eye-flashes as well as of tones—had its close drowned 
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wagon us outburst of applause from thein- 
Was h listeners. Could T believe my eara? 
Seven s33Cmbly in this Christian land applaud 
such sentit€nts? [looked around to see if the com- 
was Made up of the Bradlaughites, the Secular- 
Ast regulars, the South Placu Radicals, the Voyseyites, 
with most of whose faces I am tolembly familiar. 
Not at all; they were as average an audience as one 
‘could find listening to symphonies at St. James’ any 
fashionuble evening, When the Hindu found now 
ihat he had the sympathy of his audience with him, 
he unsheathed himself even more freely, and brought 
before us a droll picture of the maia dodging 
the learned Pundit whoever goeth to and fro seekiag 
a missionary to devour argumentatively, à process— 
as missionaries go—not very difficult. He mentioned 
it as a remarkable fact that no instance has ever been 
known ofa missionary even attempling to convert a 
earned man or Pundit. Such he piously gives a 
wide berth when he can. But unluckily be ie not 
always successful. " The Hindu, in whose constitu- 
tion a love of controversy is constitutional, seeks our 
[copy imperfect. ] 
show of contest, flies into a passion or gets entangled 
an platitudes which bring upon him mischievous 
merriment.” But the fiscal and deadly blow which 
the always feeble prospecte of Christianity in India 
Bhave received was stated! by the orator to be the dis- 
«covery which the prevalence of the English lan; 
and literature has forced upon India, that this religion 
— whose only forcible argument was that it was the 
religion of "English intelligence and civilization” — 
‘this religion recommended to India is " exposed to a 
Aire and death struggle from the rapid advances of 
science in the very land of its highest ariumphs, in 
the very cradle of its early successes!" If Christ- 
Sanity has little chance with the very ignorant in In- 
din, if it only rouses the antagonism of the tolerably ed- 
ucated, what chance bas it of conquering the convic- 
tions of the scientific, or the prejudices of the Hindu 
Literati? The speaker showed that these—his last 
two divisions of the people bf India—were pro- 
foundly engaged in translating their old faith into 3 ra- 
tional substance, and converting their gods into ideas, 
sand could abhor nothing more than anotherand fresh 
importation of miracles and legends. He gave a most 
interesting account of the present phase of Hindu 
Philosophy. “The state of society in India, in re- 
spect of beliefs and principles of action, is, and has 
been for a long time, very much like that of Greece 
and Romein their palmiest days. 1n those countries 
the beliefs of the higher anc 
their philosophers—had little in common with the 
superstitions of their less advanced countrymen, If 
they tolerate them, it was because they were prudent, 
cor because they knew that all men could not be phi- 
losophers. Something like this obtains in Hindu so- 
cicty. If the Pundits encuuruge the popular beliefs, 
itis from policy. Their philosophy is too subtile for 
the masses, nor is it their interest—being priests 
—to popularize it. The Brahmin has two schools— 
the esoteric and the exoteric—the one full of cere- 
monies, prayers, peminces; the other of discussions of 
ihe phenomena of the universe." All of which was 
taken to be such a fair transcript of the Broad 
Church in England that the audience was amused, 
and some one in my vicinity whispered out: “Stan- 
ley all over." 

‘The speaker, unconscious of the parallel he had 
snggested, proceeded to claim that no system of phil- 
‘osophy is more "logical and profound" than the Ve- 
dantic, which, he allinned, very nearly approaches 
that of Mill and Bain in Porting the requirements of 
modern scientific thought, Buddhism—an offshoot 
of Hindu philosophy—was simply an unsuccesaful 
effort to reconcile its rational character with the emo- 
tional cravings of the masses. The original philoso- 

hy which Buddha thus compromises with popular 
jorance is much purer. This would appear to all 
but for the misleading fact that the Vedantic Philos- 
ophy expresses itself by a mystical phraseology. 

‘hia is not, the speaker submitted, a demerit, tor it 
amounted simply to using the actual language which 
represented Hindu habitsof thought. "The Berkele- 
jan Idealism, which reduces both the objective and 
subjective worlds to permanent possibilities of sen- 
sation—undoubtedly the most logical theory yet con- 
ceived by the European intellect—has been distinct- 
ly enforced in the Hindu philosophy for centuries. 

hen it enunciates that the internal and external 
worlds are varying manifestations of the one princi- 
ple‘ Maya,’ the mere dabbler in Hindu philosophy 
thinks only of the goddess so named, and pronounces 
the doctrine absurd; the patient student finds that, 
though the ordinary meaning of ‘Maya’ is Illusion, 
the real signitication of it is Phenomena (in contra- 
distinction to Nounicna). The modern theory of Ev- 
olution is shadowed in the Vedantic resolution of all 
into one unconscious, self-existent and ever-varying 
prineiple—matter with its many aspects und proper- 
ties, From this flows its conception of necessity, 
which means only that constancy and uniformity of 
Nature which European science affirms. The popu- 
lar Hindu notion of three deities is merely a tlesh- 
and-blood personification of the three fundamental 
generalizations of the philosophy of force. Brahma 
is the constructive, Bivà the destruetive, Vishnu the 
restorative—Force." 

The speaker went on to say that the awakened 
mind of India was eagerly inquiring. “ Only, like the 
magic gate in the Arabian Nights, the portals of our 
hidden energies open to no sound but thatof wis- 
dom." Christianity has not yet uttered that charmed 
word. He criticises the secular schools of the gov- 
ernment and ite universities severely, because they 
not only do not teach what India needs and craves 
above all, Science, but have no man there capable of 
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teaching any science, He showed that India 
held treasures which would make deficits im- 
ible if her people had been instructed in Science. 
ith regard especially to Social Science, it was an 
unrecognized, unknown phrase among English in- 
structors in India, at the very moment when the most 
momentous social changes were going on. Simply 
as matter for thought, India, with communitles rep- 
resenting every variety of social organization and cus- 
tom from the remotest past, furnishes the greatest 
field for the study of Social Science on earth; but it 
can be explained only through Lindu scholars, for it 
is possible for Englishmen to come close enough to 
the people or their customs to study them. England 
should therefore take the grealest care to teach the 
liysical and social sciences through her educational 
institutions in India—a course now not even begun. 
Nay, said the speaker, so carefully,are we given a re- 
ligion we will not have, while real knowledge is kept 
from us, that from the provincial schoolmaster up to 
the Director of Public Instruction a sublime ignorance 
reigns concerning the highest achievements of mod- 
ern science and research. 

I cannot describe to you the impression made upon 
the large and intelligent audience which listened to 
this eloquent Indian scholar. When he wasthrough, 
a large company of literary and other citizens gather- 
ed around bim, and assured him tlt they profound! 
sympathized with the just demands of India which 
he had enunciated. That India shall have fewer mis- 
sionaries and more science bas indeed been, for some 
time, the theory and theme of a large and cultivated 
class; for it is recognized that it is the missionaries 
that dread science aud keep it out of the schools 
there. It is very plain, however, that with A. Jay- 
ram, Row, and several dozen clever Hindus of high 
rank and influence, thirstily imbibing from the uni- 
versities of England the Principles of Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Mill, and aene, India will not have her path 
to positive knowledge piously impeded much longer. 


Tug New HEROES— We listen to essays upon the 
total depravity of buman nature, and discourse there- 
on ourselves as if we believed nineteen-twentietha of 
our fellow-beinge wholly selfish; yet there never 
arises a great emergency, demanding heroic self-sac- 
rifice, that some good soul does not step forward to 
respond. The steamer "City of Houston" came near 

ing to total wreck through the stupidity ofa 
inken captain and a demoralized crew, when, after 
her gallant mate was disabled, two officers of the 
United States navy and a detachment of seamen took 
the ship in charge, aud bravely and calmly labored 
until they brought her safely into port, When we 
get the details of the loss of the " Lodona,” we shall 

ind that her noble captain, Hovey, did his duty to 
the list. And last Saturday evening, five miles out 
of Boston, happened the most dreadful railroad dis 
aater New England has known since the catastrophe 
at Norwalk. second after the terrible crash, in 
the midst of one of the cars, a cool, steady voi 
cried out, “ The danger is all over—don't be afraid. 
Another gentleman, finding that his wife was un- 
wounded, though greatly shocked, laid her fainting 
on the grass, leaving his little daughter to watch her, 
and went desperately to work to get out the wound- 
ed. Anda brave brakeman, working at his post to 
stop the tmin, was caught between the platform of 
the baggage and the first passenger car. He sat up- 
on one platform with his thighs crushed and bound 
by the other, anda terribly bruised hand. There he 
sat patiently conversing, but not murmuring, for 
nearly an hour, till a jack-screw was brought to lift 
the platform and relieve bim. Mr. Story, a D- 
ger, found lying upon the a woman with her 
right ànn badly crushed between the elbow and the 
shoulder, and her face badly scalded, and suffering 
intense pain. He asked ber what he could do for 
her. She replied: “ There are others hurt a great 
deal worse than I am. Go and attend to them, I 
can bear it.” Bhe was taken to a house and laid up- 
on the floor with a bundle of bloody clothes fora 

jillow, She would not let the doctor attend to her 
injuries until the others had cared for. Another 
is thus added to the countless list of those who have 
paralleled Sir Philip Sidney's famous deed. All 
about us are men and women, not knowing it them- 
selves, capable of suffering and dying for the good of 
others, or in the simple performance of duty. The 
world is better than it seems.—Hartford Courant. 


Some preachers complain that, although they 
preach doctrinal sermons often and long, and explain 
the dogmas, tenota and pointe of belief of their par- 
ticular sect with great lucidity and particularity, they 
still fail to make some of their warmest and stanch- 
est adherents of their creed understand it in its scope 
and relations. For example: “Father Ballou,” said 
an elderly Universalist, who had for twenty years de- 
lightedly attended on his preaching, "in your sermon 
to-day, got the Idea that you thought everybody 
was to be saved,—them Orthodox fellows as well as 
we Universalists. Did ye meau that?" “Certainly,” 
was the reply ; “that's our leading principle." “ Well" 
was the disappointed rejoinder, “it never struch me 
so before; I thoughtit was the Universalists alone 
who were to be saved,—them who had some faith in 
the doctrine."— Boston. Adzertiser. 

——————— 

The High, Low, and Broad Church parties of Fng- 
land are designated as “Attitudinarians," "Platitudi- 
narians " and “ Latitu jans.” 


Coolness, and absence of heat and haste, indicate 
fine qualities. A gentleman makes no noise, a lady 
is serene.—R. W. Emerson. 


Voices from the People. 


| EXTRACTS FROM LETTERE.) 


——"I know of no one in town except myself who 
feels any active sympathy with the movement repre- 
sented by Tue INDEX. Onc extreme materialist whe 
believes the world will finally outgrow all religion as 
defined still thinks the Radical agitation (at present) 
ill-timed, dangerous, and tending to anarchy. I try 
to convince him that the spread of true ideas and a 
high standard of education are the best guarantee 
against civil disorder, and instance Prussia in proof; 
but don’t make much headway in persuading him. 
Perhaps you have touched the topic in some of the 
numbers I bave not recvived and Justified your work 
ina political as well as religious point of view. I 
intend to give my friend your speech at Cincinnati, 
which has a close bearing ou the point, and probably 
your essaye on Christianity and Modern Civilization 
would throw some light on it. P., 8. I wish to qual- 
ify the statement about the apathy of this place in re- 
gard to the Free Religious movement. Phe Spirit- 
ualists who read Taz INDEX appreciate it, but give 
the first place to their own cause," 
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——"The two last numbers of Tug Inpex have 
failed to reach me for some unknown cause. If the 
fault is in your office, please forward them to me—if 
not, let me know and I'll remit pay for them. I miss 
them very much, and desire not to miss a number.” 


——"I feel the loss of a paper like a wound. Your 

enterprise is n great one. "The stupendous machinery 

of the world's religion, I hope, is doomed, and will be 

superseded by Free Religon, the only kind worth any 
ng." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finest IDEPEKDENT Socterr.—The regular meetings of 
thle Soctety will be held for the present on Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock, m Warmmipor Hatt, No. 10, Summit 
Stroot. The public are cordially Invited to attend. 

‘Wriaven Fusp.—ln accordance with her late offer in Tum 
Ixoxx, Mrs. M. Cona BLAND donates to thle fund the follow- 


ing amounte recelved for the Ladies’ Own Mugasine for 
180: 


Mus. E.E. Banany, Ssbetha, Kan, . . . . . . $100 
Faen. Rixewart, Piusbargb, Pa, ..... . 1.00 
(Names misiaid) . innuni . 3.00 

————— É 
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Poetry, 


[For Tax Ixpxx.] 
CANDOR. 


As leaf by leaf the opening rose 
Its inmost heart lays bare, 

‘TM countless charms in sweet repose 
Lie all collected there; 

8o Candor doth the heart unfold, 
Each grace and virtue show, 

Until the charms are all unrolled 
In one transcondent glow. 


When thought ls written on the brow, 
‘Undimmed by fear or art; 

‘When form and feature burn and glow 
‘With sparkles from the heart; 

‘When all the garden of the soul 
Blooms blushing on the face, 

Not heavon anyelled could ere unroll 
A charm of equal grace. 


"Tie like tho clear, translucent waves 
‘That glitter In the light, 
As If the gems of ocean caves 
Came flashing on the sight; 
“Tis like a star within a cloud 
Of softly curling haze, 
Diffusing through ftw misty vell 
‘The glory of Its rays, 


Joun AzsERGER. 
Baurruons, Md., Dec. 1, 1871. 
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ANOTHEH GAIN, 


With great pleasure we welcome Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
among our editorial contributors, and offer 
to our readers this morning the first article 
from her pen. Mrs. Cheney enjoys a high 
reputation at the East as the efficient and 
devoted Secretary of the New England 
Freedmen's Aid Commission for seven or 
eight years past; as one of the Directors of 
the Horticultural School for Women, and of 
the Woman's Hospital, Boston; as one of 
the Executive Committee of the Free Re- 
ligious Association; ns an active member of 
the Woman's Club and Radical Club of Bos- 
ton, ind as a lady who in many ways has 
rendered most valuable assistance in reforms 
looking to the elevation of woman, especially 
jn those secking for her larger opportunities 
oflaborand eulture. Such an accession to 
our list of contributors will give new strength 
to Tue Isnes, not only because of her well- 


known ability and universally respected char- 
acter, but also because the free religious re- 
form can never make rapid headway in the 
world till woman has given to it her heart 
and her help. Free Religion is the protest 
of humanity against the subtile interior 
tyranny of false and crippling ideas, no less 
than against the power of great organized 
tyrannies in church and state; and this pro- 
test can never have its full ral effect un- 
til woman as well as man joinsin it. Hence 
we welcome Mrs, Cheney’s kind co-opera- 
tion with especial gratitude, as foreshad- 
owing the day when women shall per- 
ceive that the ideas of Free Religion are 
the real though unrecognized root of the 
woman movement itself. 


THE COMING EMPIRE OF SCIENCE. 


A LETTER FROM MR. DARWIN. 

In our issue of June 24, of the present 
year, the following passage was contained 
in an editorial article: — 

“Only yesterday we received from one of 
the greatest scientific men of England, whose 
name is famous throughout the entire civil- 
ized world, a private letter of which the fol- 
lowing was the closing sentence:—'I have 
now read ‘Truths for the Times,’ and I ad- 
mire them from my inmost heart; and I be- 
lieve that I agree to every word. 

We are now authorized by kind permis- 
sion of the writer to say that the above ex- 
tract is from a letter written by Mr. Charles 
Darwin. In another letter dated Nov. 16, 
Mr. Darwin says:— 

“I have read again ‘Truths for the Times,’ 
and abide by my words as strictly true. If 
you still think fit to publisb them, you had 
better perhaps omit ‘I believe,’ and add ‘al- 
most’ to ‘every word,’ so that it will run— 
‘and I agree to almost every word.’ The 
points on which T doubtfully differ are un- 
important; but it is better to be accurate. I 
should be much obliged if you would some- 
how prefer to word as an extract from a let- 
ter not originally intended for publication, 
or to this effect; as it seems to be somewhat 
conceited or arrogant otherwise to express 
my assent.” 

Our readers would be deeply interested by 
statements made in this and other previous 
letters of Mr. Darwin’s, if we felt justified in 
publishing them; but we have no right to 
do this. What we do publish is deliberate- 
ly authorized by him. We believe that 
every intelligent person who has read the 
“Truths for the Times” will see a far more 
important reason than egotism for the publi- 
cation of this passage. While fully sensible 
of the great honor of such approval in our 
attempt to state the most important truth, 
and while filled with admiration of the spirit 
which leads Mr. Darwin, notwithstanding 
the almost universal reluctance of scientific 
men to express openly their religious con- 
victions, thus to lend the weight of his great 
influence to strengthen the unpopular cause 
of free religious thought, we have a much 
better reason for quoting his words than any 
personal one whatever. 

For several years it has been a deep and 
ever-deepening conviction of ours, publicly 
expressed in various ways, that there is but 
one method of attaining intellectual truth, 
whether in the domain of philosophy or re- 
ligion; and that thi& is the Screntiric METH- 
op, enlarged and more widely applied than 


in what is called physical science, and yet 
substantially the same. This eonviction 
was the key-note of our lecture in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, on the “Intuitional and 
Scientific Schools of Free Religion.” Itis 
the key-note of all our work in Tue Ixpzz, 
go faras this concerns the discovery or es- 
tablishment of truth. It will be the key-note 
of other work that we hope to do before we 
die. And we believe it will be the key-note 
of all the genuine science, philosophy, and 
religion of the future of mankind. 

It was with this conviction that we wrote 
the “Fifty Affirmations” and the “Modern 
Principles,” which together constitute the 
“Truths for the Times.” These statements 
were conscientiously prepared—most labor- 
iously thought out and most carefully word- 
ed. That they can be greatly improved, we 
do not for a moment doubt. But that they 
express a general view of the religious prob- 
lems of the age which is destined finally to 
supersede all other views, we entertain no 
more doubt. And we have submitted them 
(we trust with entire modesty) to the atten- 
tive, dispassionate study of all earnest and 
reflective minds. 

Now the “Truths for the Times” is an ef- 
fort to bring the truest science and the truest 
religion of theage into absolute harmony and 
mutual understanding. The supposed con- 
flict between science and religion is super- 
ficial and unreal, when both are properly con- 
ceived. To show the common ground be- 
neath the two, and to remove the rubbish 
that now hides it from men’s eyes, has been 
the object of our endeavor. And what is 
specially to be noted is that this endeavor 
has been made from the side of religion. It 
is an honest effort on the part of modern re- 
ligion to meet modern science as a friend— 
not to patch up a temporary and miserable 
compromise or truce between secret foes, but 
to establish an everlasting peace on the ba- 
sis of absolute justice between open friends, 

The importance, then, of Mr. Darwin's de- 
liberate approval of the “Truths for the 
Times” lies in the fact that he is a man who 
by his genius has done more in this age to 
extend the bounds of science than any other 
man living, and who may therefore be re- 
gatded as fairly representing the probable 
opinion of scientific men in the future. Mod- 
ern science is coming to a fair understand- 
ing with modern religion. That, we trust 
and believe, is the real meaning of his words. 
Although questions of the greatest conse- 
quence remain still open to investigation, 
discussion, and earnest thought, the most 
progressive science and the most progres- 
sive religion of the times are agreeing 
upon common principles and working 
for harmonious ends—science ruling supreme 
in the world of intellect, and religion ruling 
supreme in the world of morals. If we 
are correct in considering Mr. Darwin in this 
case rather as representing a general tenden- 
cy of modern scientific thought than as ex- 
pressing merely an individual opinion, then 
it is very plain that all personal considera- 
tions should be lost sight ef, and that his ap- 
proval of what we consider the most extreme 
statement yet made of the free religions 
movement should be taken as a very signifi- 
cant, indeed the most significant, sign of the 
times. It is because we believe this that we 
have thought it important to publish the ex- 
tract which he has so generously and nobly 
allowed us to use—and not because we have 
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beyond that of the intrinsic truth of the 
statement itself. Our conviction of this truth 
can neither be strengthened by the assent 
nor weakened by the dissent of others; and 
we have desired to give Mr. Darwin’s words 
to the public for the simple purpose of show- 
ing that the tendencies of Modern Science 
and Free Religion are in the same direction. 

We do net wish tolay any more stress on 
Mr. Darwin's opinions than they are justly 
entitled to, or to insinuate that they are 
shared by all scientific men. With a modes- 
ty which is the weightiest of rebukes to the 
arrogant spirit of theology, he considers his 
own opinions as of little value on such sub- 
jects; and it is indisputable that scientific 
men are at present divided in sentiment con- 
cerning them. But there is confessedly no 
scientific thinker now living whose thought 
has so profoundly affected the future of 
science, or done so much to direct the course 
of its development. Human investigation 
has taken a new start from his deep, original 
thought; and the impulse he has given to all 
future researches into the origin, nature and 
destiny of man will never be exhausted while 
knowledge is loved and sought. Law, and 
not miracle, is the key with which he would 
unlock these and all other problems; and to 
him belongs the rare glory of having dis- 
credited miracle even in the disguise which 
had deceived the very eyes of science her- 
self—of having revealed the unity and bar- 
mony of Nature's processes in a region which 
had been still sacred to superstition. Faith 
in law has been the inspiration of his won- 
derful scientific career; and it has made him 
one of the greatest prophets of the new era. 

Itis surely, then, no trivial fact that such 
a man can recognize his own thought in the 
ground-prineiples of Free Religion. From 
the side of science and the side of religion 
comes alike the same deep affirmation of law 
as supreme; and in this common faith is the 
old feud between them healed. The super- 
stitions which religion has intruded among 
men’s thoughts must be utterly cast out from 
the sphere of human belief; and yet science 
must reverence her in her legitimate do- 
main. The moss-grown errors of Christian- 
ity are crumbling away; science must clear 
the ground for the temple of truth, sparing 
no rubbish of idolatry that impedes or embar- 
rasses her work; yet religion will survive in 
human hearts as the living endeavor to re- 
alize in life the resplendent ideal that illu- 
mines the inmost recesses of the soul—as the 
strong, brave effort of imperfect man to rise 
higher and higher into the sunshine of the 
universal and absolute Best. The supreme 
empire of science over the intellect, like that 
of religion over the will, is drawing nearer 
day by day; and both together, in their un- 
jarred harmony, will make their advent as 


the one indissoluble empire of the Divine in | 


Man, 
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This week we begin again to use printed 
labels, giving both the address of our sub- 
scribers and the date to which they have 
paid. Please examine these labels and noti- 
fy us at once of any error in cither respect. 
"Those in arrears will be now informed of the 
fact; and we hope that all will be disposed 
to renew. If a few copies should be sent 
out this week without labels, the labels will 
‘De used next week. 


tended to improve the quality of the paper 
used in printing the next volume; but the 
size cannot be increased with advantage un- 
til additional stock of the Association is tak- 
en, When the liberal public are satisfied 
that the money already on hand is wisely 
used, they will doubtless increase it. This 
is right. We hope to show results that will 
justify confidence, and prove to our friends 
the magnificent opportunity before them of 
now building up a paper unique of its kind 
and unequalled in its liberalizing influence 
on public opinion. 


DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION, 


Ata late meeting of the Radical Club in 
Boston, Mr. Weiss gave a definition of Re- 
ligion which seemed to be very much misun- 
derstood by those who heard it. 

He said :—" Religion is the recognition of 
the facts of the Universe." Rev. Dr. Hedge, 
while praising the general character of the 
essay, objected to this and other statements 
as materialistic. It seems to me an entirely 
unfounded charge. 

Mr, Weiss’ definition may not be exhaust- 
ive, Religion is so broad a word, and is 
full of such subtile meaning and relations, 
that it is not easy to “define,” or even, as 
Mr. Alcott says, “confine” it, But this is 
avery suggestive sentence, and one which 
puts Religion in an entirely worthy attitude, 
redeeming it from all the possibilities of nar- 
rowness and littleness’ which have been 
charged upon it. 

We do not understand Mr. Weiss as 
meaning by the “facts of the Universe” 
merely that a stone falls to the ground by 
the power of gravitation, or that acids and 
alkalies unite by chemical attraction. The 
facts which Religion recognizes are of spirit 
as well as of matter: The fact of existence 
—that we are, that spirit is, that God is; the 
fact of Creation—that all is not ae it once 
was, but that there has been evolution, 
growth, progress; the facts of Indestructi- 
bility, of Eternity, of Infinity,—all these are 
facts of the Universe, which the scientific 
mind perceives, and uses after its method 
and for its purposes. The religious mind 
recognizes these same facts, and relates them 
to the human consciousness—another fact— 
and deduces from them various truths of Re- 
ligion. 

The great Bibles of the World begin by 
taking cognizance of these facts. The He- 
brew scripture announces the fact of exist- 
ence in the eternal I AM; and its first pages 
are devoted to an account of the process of 
Creation ^n the form in which some Hebrew 
genius conceived it. 

Then there are many puzzling facts in the 
Universe, very hard to understand,—the ex- 
istence of evil, for instance, the great amount 
of suffering in the world, the tremendous 
convulsions of nature, disease and premature 
death, accident, destruction by flood and 
fire. - M 

Has not Religion always busied itself with 
these facts, and tried to explain them? But 
it must first recognize them ; and Mr. Weiss" 
word is a happy one, for it must recognize 
them with friendliness and willingness, and 
examine them frankly and fearlessly, before 
it ean get into right relation with them, 

There has been the short-coming of all nar- 


tory does not investigate the origin of the 
world as a universal fact; it insists that 
Religion requires you to believe a special ac- 
count of it, It does not look for the mean- 
ing of suffering and death in the constitution 
of the Universe; it declares it to be an arbi- 
trary creation as a punishment for an imag- 
inary offence, 

Materialism is just as narrow when itin- 
sists that every thing shall be proved to the 
senses alone, and rejects all the facts of the 
consciousness and all the spiritual history 
of man, 

This definition of Religion, of course, puts 
Religion perfectly iu harmony with Science. 
Ie it not strange that we should have had so 
much objection to that union from those who 
profess to worship the Dible, where the 
knowledge of God is so often spoken of as 
the highest attainment? And what is the 
knowledge of God but Religious Science? 

When we recognize the “ facts of the Uni- 
verse," we shallhave taken a great step to- 
wards faith and trust in its Creator; and is 
not that the first great principle of Religion? 
Until we do that, it seems to me all true re- 
lation to the Universe or its Crentor is im- 
possible, d 


— 


THE FREE RELIGIO! 


CONVENTIONS, 


We shall have something to say in an ar- 
ticle next week on the recent Conventions 
held by the Free Religious Association in 
Detroit and Syracuse. This week we sim- 
ply take a few extracts from the reports of 
the daily papers in those cities, which will 
give some indication of what was said and 
done. The newspapers generally were very 
liberal in the space given to the reports of 
the meetings and pretty fair in their ac- 
counts. . 

At the opening session of the Detroit Con- 
vention Mr, Frothingham took occasion to 
refer and reply to some of the criticisms and 
objections that are made to the Free Relig- 
ious Association. Among these he alluded 
tothe charge recently made by Rey. Mr. 
Mayo, of Cincinnati, that the principles of 
free religion tend to social demoralization. 
On this point the Detroit Tribune reports 
him as follows :— 


‘When Luther, he sald, went out of the Roman Church, it. 
‘was asserted that society and morality would be destroyed; 
that the Lutherans could not succeed, and after a brief trial 
they would retarn to the mother cburch, Tho result ie far 
different than was claimed by the anti-Luiberans. For atrict 
morality and all that goes to make social bonds secure, the 
people have to turn to Protestant countries. Protestantiam 
sald the same thing of Unitarlantem, and when this religious 
fuith wae ostablished, the Protestanta sald it could not survive, 
To-day it is tho boant of Unltarlanlem that rectitude of life ts 
one of their cardinal principles, The Froo Holigioniste olalm 
that they can go etill farther than the Uuitarians, and otill 
inculcate a love of all that is honorable and pure and noble, 
and still Improve the social structure of the world, Soclety ie 
perpetually renovating itself, and Free Religion will continue 
to renovate soclery, 


The essay read by Mr, Abbot on Friday 
morning upon the subject of “ Free Religion 
in a Free State,” which was reported at 
length in the Post of Detroit, will probably 
be given entire to the readers of Tur Inpex. 
No extracts therefore are made from it here. 
From the report of the evening essay by the 
Secretary of the Association we take the fol- ` 
lowing extracts. The subject was “The 
Doctrine of Divine Providence in the Light 
of the Western Conflagrations:"— 


One of the cardinal doctrines of religion is that there Is a 
‘wise, benlguant Supreme Providence working In the affairs of 
men, One of the cardinal doctrines of reason and science is 
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that natural law prevails in all the affalce of men. The great 
problem of modern religious thought Is how to reconcile these 
two cardinal bellofe, Fresh interest Is often awakened in 
problems of thought by the &ctual eventa. through which we 
are called to pasa; and particularly has this been the case 
during the past two mouths, since the awf) conflagrations 
that destroyed a large part of Chicago, and burned over u vast 
‘extent of forest in Michigan and Wisconsin. The religious 
press and pulplt, as usual, interpreted these calamities 
special visitation of Almighty Power for the punlebment of 
people's sine. But the secular press and common senso of 
thinking poople have been looking for some more rational as 
woll aa beneficent Interpretation of the ead events. 

There la, Indeed, no possible chanca for a special providence 
when we have once really grasped the idea of a universal 
providence. The universal either excludes or swallows up 
the special. So much of the idos of s special providence as 
supposes each Individual sou} to be cared for with paternal 
interest, la included aod covered by the idea of a univer; 
providence. But so mach of tho idea of a special providence 
‘as supposes God to act by & more Immed! ite exercise of will 
1m come eventa of our lives than others, and sometimes to set 
aside His general. methods and lawa of action In order to re- 
cure to coms soul a particular object, not to be obtained 
throngh them, is contradicted aud excluded by the idea of unl- 
versal providence. Could we by the utterance of a few words 
‘of prayer avert poverty, disease, hardship, pain, misfortune 
‘and doath from our doors, the half of human virtue and great- 
nas would vanleh. 

‘And the great, beartrending ca'astrophos that come with 
much fearful misery and desirucilon -wbat are they bnt con- 
tant appeals to all that is keencet In man’s intelligence, and 
‘all that ly deepest and most noble in his moral nature, to exert 
himself to the utmost to learn nature's eecret and to Invent 
some way to put himaelf Into harmontous relation with it? 

God cannot interpo-e to save humaolty from the resulta of 
broken ean:t&ry lawa, for tbe ver; purpose of those aMicting 
results {4 to emphuslze the importance of the law: ut He 
has g yon lo man the power fo Intervene in. his owo behalf by 
imparting to him the humane heart that can assuage suffer- 
Ang, and the inventive intellect that can prevent fi. 


In the Convention at Syracuse, Rey. N. 
M. Mann, of Rochester, read a paper on 
“The Relation of Religion to the State,” 
which the Syracuse Standard reported in 
part as follows :— 


‘This conception of the Free State te the legitimate product 
of froo thought: the principles of Pree Religion are laid in Its 
very foundatious. The desire to establish & commonwealth 
whose constitution should Ignore all distincions of rank, race 
‘and roligton, and wet men togeiher on the basis of a com mon 
brotherhood could only have been born In hoarte already 
atírred by tho approhenglon of a univeraal religions senifment 
which.makes the wh le haman race equal In the great family 
of God, The iden of a Free State ls boretical accord ing to all 
the ancient canons of sathority. 

The Ideal Republic hus many sirlitag poluts of sir larity 
to a Free Church. Surely the Free Siate in the counterpart of 
the Froo Church, whose doors are throwa open to all comes 
{nner doors ae well as outer—so that the ends of the earth 
may gather and mo conscience be In abeyance. The 
two lnistituttona are the outcome of one seatimont. It le 
a wonder to my how «o many fall to woe that, by devotion to 
the principles of republican liberty, they are compuiitlog 
themselves to the very principles of Free Religion, The same 
hands that are oponing the very Edn of the varth, free to all 
have no business to b: closing tbe gates of heaven 

againat any who may bo knocking there, 

‘The exclualve wpiritof the Church in thls country, represent - 
ed by tte leaders, la wt war with the inclusive spirit of the 
State; a condition of things that cannot permanently endure. 
Either the Republic must narrow its basis and openly dis- 
criminate ugalust heretice and heathens, eo ceasing to bea 
froo country, or the Church, to keep Itself from being forsaken 
by Intelligent religions people, mast cease from such discrim- 

* ination. The guardians of orthodozy see thia,and th» movo- 
ment bas been so ue time on foot to get the State to so com” 
mit Itself to the Christian religion as virtually to cat off all 

‘other religionista from eltizeuship, They demand an exclu- 

alye dogma In the Constitution. 

The exclusive party will not have strength to reverse onr 
thoory of government wo far as to allenato any man on account 
of his creed, ifthe good of the country, which In always 
Liberal, is awake to the poril and atanda by the traditions of 
the fathers, But though we keep oar theory good, our practice 
bas been, and Is now, very defuctive; sa witness our trest- 
ment of the African and Astatic, One other prominent defect 
4n our practice, chargeable directly to the anti-American spir- 
ivof the churches, muat be noticed here. Oar Froe School- 
system is the loyitimateo Tepring of the Froe State; conceived 
‘on the same principles of abeolute impartiality. Child of the 
Stato, It belongs to the Stato; bat ibo churches want to kid- 
nap thie child, then cut {tim pleces, and distribute the parts 
‘among themselves, Bishop McQuade complains that the p1b- 
Me schooln are administered on the theory of liberal religion, 80 
fadead they must be, or they cannotlive. On the same theory 
the government is administered, or should be. 

‘We demand that there shall be here, along with the name, 
the reality of liberty; that the laws of the land shall not be 
conatracted with reference to a class or a sect, or be made the 
vohicles of doctrines pycullar to the Christian or any other 
religion, but reat upon established principles of Justice and 
right; that government shall order and prohibit from high 
ground of morality, on which good and wise men can agree, 
‘and not from say theological assnmptions. The slmple an- 
mouncement sorves to stir up strife. I must think that the 
conception of a free State le typleal of that religion which it 
‘will have; and as I believe that conception will at length be 

realized in Americs, 1 bolieve «religion will grow ap hero to 
correspond with It. 


Another topic discussed at Syracuse was 


“The Relation of Free Religion to Specific 
Religions." This was opened by Rev. E. C. 
Towne, and the following extracts from the 
Standard's report give a partial hint of his 
addres: 


Free Religion, he considered, was not the antagonist of 
fafth; it had sympathy with all religions. They thought most 
and paid most of Christianity because out of that they bad 
come. He had not given up all Christlanity; they stood sym- 
pathetic to all the sons of God; to all tbe noble aud antique 
faiths, bnt nearest to Christianity. He aympathized ns mach 
with Arabs and Hindus as with his brethren on rhe platform. 
‘They were full of faith in being profoundly sympathetic with 
all religions. 

What people most truly meant In thelr religione was what 
they were In sympathy with; the truth in Zoroaster, in Bud- 
dbism, in savage faith, was what tbey wanted to get at. All 
the grest religions hsd thelr radicalism, which wae simply 
an ontharst of reason and an effort to make harmony with 
the highest good of man. In the interior of Arabia a gentle 
maa had eaid they recelved religion as a matter of free com" 
monlon with the Absolute. 

"he hnnane In the highest degrees wis religious. He had 
one or two friends, infidels, whom he loved to quote as being 
thle type of perfect man. One was enveloped In profound 
reverence; eaelly moved to tears, be had no positive faith in 
God. He so overflowed with tendernoas akin to reverence 
that he had sald he could think of circumstances under which 
he must pray; If an old woman should ask him to pray on her 
death-bed, he supposed he ebould do so. The other perfect 
friend was an in fide; who had nobly aided a Catholic Orphan 
Asylum. There was a religious value to social action, without 
using the term religions {n the usual sense. He bad been in 
prayer meotings and In other places, and yet never was he in 
such a prof,undly religious place radical club in Boston. 
"he highest reverence, frankness and soclality prevailed, 
That was a true church, as Raskin haa sald, which took s man 
by the hand helpf lly. Free Religion was simply a recogol- 
tion of the brother with such cover as God bad thrown over 
him; it might be more or it might be less. The humane sen- 
timent was a profound theistic verity. re learning lu 
our treatment of criminals to make our Justice humane; so 
must it be in theology; thas they reduced hell o a place 
Where people were taught to do right; in beaven above the 
work of moral re'orm would stili go on; hamtlity was abont 
all that was necessary in theology; this would balld no crael 
scheme for sluoghtering senla In the world to come, They àid 
not disbelleve the Rellgioo which the religions of the world 
had sought to exprese. The man who was pure lo heart batit 
on h imanity ; ft was simply hla duty to give bls hand belpfully 
to humanity. By loving one pnother were they 
Ngtou 
to bim there was a church ef the right hand of fellowship. 

W.J. P. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Since my last report my work has been 
done mainly in Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
Clyde, all in your State. The latter place 
was wholly new soil for our seed, but not in 
the least unpromising. 'The weather was 
inhospitable; but both my lectures were well 
attended and heard with profound interest. 
The new Hall was freely opened by the Spir- 
itualists for the first; and the Universalist 
meeting-house for the other. 

Mrs. Cowles and Mrs, Morse tendered me 
most cordial hospitality; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Whipple also showed me every needed at- 
tention; to me all the more welcome on ac- 
count of the terrible severity of the weather, 
of which I harvested a great deal too much 
for my health or comfort. 

Twenty years ago, I could lecture every 
evening and sometimes two or three times 
on Sunday, from first of September till last 
of March, defying all winds, all weathers. 
But J can not endure exposure to winter as in 
earlier life. 

In the autum of 1840, my friend Stephen 
S. Foster, now of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
commenced our warfare on the old slave sys- 
tem of the Southern States, 
together much of the time for a year or two, 
not always too well clothed for New England 
winters; not always able to “take two coats 
apiece,” if even we had plurality of more in- 
terior garments, And, although unlike the 
disciples whom Jesus sent forth “without 
any shoes, or money in their purses,” we had 
but precious little money, and our shoes 
were sometimes sadly demoralized. But we 
remembered that mach of this world’s best 
moral and religious teaching and preaching 


We travelled | 


used to be done by men who went on foot 
and went bare-footed also. 

We have travelled a whole afternoon by 
stage and on foot, arriving just in time for 
our meetings; then spoken each an hour; 
then walked on to the nearest hotel, called 
up a snoring hostler from his bunk in the 
bar-room, been shown by him to a cheerless 
chamber, gone supperless, sometimes cold, 
to bed, risen early in the morning, breakfast- 
ed on crackers and raisins at the nearest 
grocery, expending not a dime each, and 
then pushed forward to our next engage- 
ment, by such conveyance as offered. Some- 
times a friend would act us on our way; 
now and then we could catch a stage, when 
we had money to pay fare, and frequently 
we went on foot, sometimes even in severe 
cold and storm. 

We were young and strong then; and be- 
sides were terribly in earnest. We had 
abandoned the Congregational ministry, 
when we certainly had fair prospect of suc- 
cess in it (Mr. Foster pre-eminently); and 
we had no idea of throwing our lives and 
work away in our new calling. 

To us, Slavery seemed the National sin, 
shame and crime; and we determined to see 
its overthrow, or die in the struggle. We 
were often most fiercely mobbed. More than 
once, I think, our meetings were broken up, 
or nearly so, four times in one week—the 
mob not unfrequently traceable directly to 
the pulpits of the places where they occurred, 
and always to some “respectable” source! 

And that was the way much of New Eng- 
land was made acquainted with the anti- 
slavery cause, and with ite obligations and 
responsibilities toward the enslaved. 

You need not wonder then, Mr. Editor, 
that the winters have now for me some ter- 
rors, I have dared them through more than 
thirty of their returns, most of the time in 
New England; but now, as last year, have 
retired to “winter quarters” in Salem, Qhio, 
as you suggested in Tue Inpex lately. 

Coming up to Toledo and Clyde from the 
milder climate of Cincinnati, and almost at 
the very moment when the fierce Northwest 
wind descended with uncommon fury, the 
wonder was that I survived. It was indeed 
as “with the skin of my teeth.” But I am 
recovering now; and hope to give good ac- 
count of myself in the ensuing months, No 


place better appreciates good, earnest work 
than Salem. 

And I certainly have every reason to re- 
joice at the resulte of my autumn campaign 


in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 
And one of the most cheering indications 
was that, wherever I went, I was invited to 
repeat my visit and remain longer if possi- 
ble. 

There are earnest men and women in al- 
most every considerable town in the West, 
who wait impatiently for just the gospel 
which you proclaim in Tug Inpex, and 
which I also endeavor to carry in my hum- 
bler way into whatsoever place I enter. 

P.P. 


s 

Gail Hamilton, by her article “Per Contra” 
in the N. Y. Independent, shows that she 
has been reading certain lectures on Christ- 
ian Propagandism. She does not quite like 
to admit it, but it is clear she wanta to know 
more about missions than the “Reports” 
state. Sbe has evidently a half-suspicion 
that the whole truth has not been told. 
That this suspicion is not baseless, she will 
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Mean {Fm an article on our third page to- 
day. She says:— 


I wish that the advocates and agents of missionary societies 
‘would place the debit side before ns so fully and falthfuliy 
that there should be nothing left for the Westminster Review 
to say. If logic and history and poltiica! science and com- 
‘mercial facts and vital statistica beal] against us, and we muet 
work by faith alone, still let us know it. I would not insinu- 
ate that there ls any attempt at concealment, but do we not 
maturally dwell too much on one wide? Are the readers of 
misslonary journals and the attendants upon missionary meot- 
Sings so well Informed on Wht has or hae not been done that 
ahe latelli cent opponent caunot truly say anything bad or de- 
pressing about miselons of which they are not already aware? 
‘Does the great parish of the American Board know how little 
has been done ae accurately as it knows how much baa been 
done? g 


Gail must be more cautious, or somebody 
will accuse her of “ prevarication.” 


Communications, 


N. B—Corrsspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmoat care will be taken to avoid them ; but here. 
fter no apace will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.— Illagibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


LIGHT IN DABENESS, 


Mr Dear MR. Annor:— 


You and I call ourselves “Free Religionists,” 
"Whatdo you mean by "Religion?" You wish truth 
te prevail: but what is truth? One of your corres- 

ndenta writes:—“If there is no God, no immortal- 
ish to know iL" Now you say—“If 
life, we should still live up to our 

val"—why? Ir this is the be-all and the 
i—why? 

Tam poor. I long toenjoy the highest pleasures of 
which our human nature is capable; but I cannot, be- 
cause I have not the money which would enable me 
to enjoy these things. By living dishonestly, by living 
a lie, 1 can make many people happier and at the same 
time fill my pockets with gold. Now why should I 
notdothia? It seems to me sometimes that, if you do 
doubt a future life, you are more inconsistent than— 
than—well, than the “Liberal Christians." Why 
should f suffer for the right, if this is the end? 

‘This life is dark to me; but J hope there is anoth- 
er, in which (since I never expect to meet you in 
this) I may meet you and Ruskin and Shelley and 
many more gods of my idolatry. - 

I do not krow that this letter is worth your notic- 
inz, but should be glad if you thought it worthy of a 


ly. 


ONE or YOUR FRIENDS. 


[It is contrary to our rules to notice anonymous 
communications; but something urges us to make an 
exception in this case. 

In Tas Inpex for 1870, Nos. 1-7, 14, 15, and 25, 
answers will be found to the inquiries concerning 
“religion” and "truth." We must refer to the essays 
in those numbers and in the present number, 

‘The beautiful sonnet by Matthew Arnold which 
was printed in No. 101 gives the answer of a noble 
spirit to our unknown correspondent's question— 
“Why?” Why should we love the good rather than 
the evil? Why should this love burn clear and in- 
destructible, though every star of hope went out in 
night? Is it not because tbe good is intrinsically 
lovely, aud wins our hearts by reason of its simple 
loveliness? We cannot otherwise explain the great 
passion for virtue that lifts every true man and true 
woman above all calculation of reward. Of this, at 
least, we may be surc—until we have learned to love 

virtue so dearly that we forget. the very thought of 
reward, whether here or hereafter, we do not love it 
atall Come pain or pleasure, come life or death, 
come immortality or eternal forgetfulness, the soul 
that throbs with the one passion which alone digni- 
fles human life will turn to virtue with inextinguish- 
able desire and unconquerable fidelity. 


Not less wistfully than our correspondent. do we 
look towards the veiled future—not less delightedly 
should we hail the knowledge that the virtue which 
so fascinates us in the great masters of human living 
is to be “a joy forever,” One thought reconciles us 
to our ignorance—that ignorance of so boundless a 
reward of virtue is necessary to make virtue disinter- 
ested, and therefore possible. If the Infinite Benignity 
of which we dream would really fit the soul for an 
endless carcer, it must be in ignorance of a too daz- 
zling future. In this necessity we acquiesce. The 
thought aweetens uncertainty, and steals the sting 
from a question that eludes all answer to-day.—Ep.] 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Parwvna, Mo, Nov. 9, 1871. | 
My Dear Mr. ÀBBOT :— 

Tur Inpex pleases me very much. Its manly 
fight against dogmatism and superstition, its earnesi, | 
noble effort to sliow the perfect harmony of all God's 
works, and its integrity to truth, must give it place 
among the leading ipod amu ot circulating advanced 
thought, and make it almost indispensable to all lib- 
eral thinkers. 

It baa aided me very much in logically presenting 
some points of my belief to a few Orthodox Minis- 
ters of my acquaintance, with whom I have frequent 
discussions, T find these men more liberal after 
reading from Theodore Parker. One of them has 
just completed Voysey's lecture on the Bible, and 
‘concedes it to be quite unanswerable. 

Iam engaged in commerce, and being ''non-sectar- 
ian,” I have to respond to the calls of every denom- 
ination for aid in support of their ministers. Upon 
reflection, [ have determined, instead of aidiug 
to disseminate theories so repugnant to me, to use 
the funds in the distribution of liberal thought, hop- 
ing others may be stimulated to use their own reason 
rather than depend upon the prevailing superstition 
for their religion. > 

By such advances as I was licensed to make on the 
subject, I was surprised to discover many of the best 
informed minds of our city protesting against the in- 
consistency of Orthodoxy, and in belief (if not in 
practice) full-fledged Rationalists. I am fully con- 
vinced that any city or town has among its abler 
minds many who are wholly persuaded of the es- 
sential correctness of Tne INDEX position. 

‘A few have not the courage to make the sncrifice 
to their business which an avowal of their belief 
would occasion. But when they realize through 
Tug Inpex and the liberal press generally that their 
number is legion, they will no longer keep their 
mouths closed from revealing the truth; and the 
great reformation to Free Religion will have acceler- 
ated progress. Iexult in the success of raising the 
$50,000, and say, let us make it $100,000. Please 
place my name for one share. I wish I could make 
it two. “L enclose some funds which please distribute 
as per note below. With congratulations, and well 
wishes, I am a friend. 


SAMUEL C. EASTMAN. 
N ++ 


A PLAN, 


ASEFIELD, Mass., Dec. 15, 1871. 

Mn. Eprror:— 

lproposea plan for increasing your list of sub- 
scribers. That is, let each subscriber send you twen- 
ty-five cents as a New Year's present, and you, being 
generous, will send them as many numbers of Tar 
ENDEX as that will pay for, with the understanding 
that they are to be given away to liberal friends. 
Lthink that a better way to circulate Toe INDEX 
than any other; for any liberal friend has only to see 
it to be indnced to take it. It may be considered a 
New Year's present from now till February, 

Yours £c, 
LEONARD CHURCH. 

[We should be obliged to any of our subscribers 
who should fecl inclined to distribute copies of Tue 
Inpex in this orany other way. Even a list of numes 
would be of use. Mr. Church has our sincere thanks 
for his friendly plan.—Ep.] 
THE SPENCEHIAN DOCTRINE OF INTUI- 

TI 
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EDITOR or Inve: 


You have so little room to spare for correspondents 
that I feel it is like trespassing on your space to send 
you such hasty thoughts as my limited leisure will 
allow; yet I would like to exchange views on some 
subjects that your contributors introduce occasionally, 

I have lately been reading Darwin ond Spencer, 
Spencer's “Psychclogy” has especially suggested new 
trains of thought, demonstrating ‘satisluctorily, I 
think, important facts in human nature. His won- 
derfully clear analysis of Instinct, Intuition, and Rea- 
son isextremely interesting, and will serve to explain 
such facts as E. L. Crane mentions in his letter to THE 
Inpex of 27th August last. Intuition is shown to be 
nothing more nor less than an inherited tendency of 
thought and feeling. Sometimes such intuitions are 
good, elevating, noble—being the result of well-de- 
yeloped high sentiments in the ancestors ; sometimes 
they are mean, degrading and full of the animal— 
equally the result of like development in the parent. 
Here, there is an intuitive tendency to steal and a 
cunning ability to deceive ; tliere, there is an intuitive 
sense of justice and an open candor which scorns all 
deception. All experiences in thought and feel 
having a tendency to become habitual and autor 
habits gradually become "organized," and are tran: 
mitted to the succeeding generalion, where they aj 
pear as hereditary intuitions. This is true not only 
of man, but of the animal kingdom generally, as 
Darwin has abundantly shown. ‘The pointer's "intu- 
itions” lead him, when first taken out to the prairie, 
to hunt up and point at game, while the greyhound's 
“intuitions” lead him to hunt up and run down game. 

It is true that our “intuitions” are generally correct 
from the fact that those "'oi ized experiences" 
which have originated them are mostly founded on 
the adaptation of the individual to his surroundings; 
but when the mode of life has been such as to bring 
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into active exei 


the lower feelings, the resulting 
intuitions are of like grade. A servile cringing spirit 
has become Intuitive to certain people of Europe from 
their long continuance in abject dependence on the 
wealthy classes. 

But Í would more especially notice some logical 
inferences which inevitably follow from Spencer's 
psychological premise 

1. Sin, or wrong-doing, is an unavoidable charac- 
teristic of a progressively developed being. As long 
as it is a fact that the animal instincts and experiences 
are developed before the intellectual and moral, so 
long will there be a want of eclf-control, a want of 
“adjustment of the individual to his surroundings,” 
and the consequent suflering or "punishment" for his 
sins. The punishment necessarily follows the wrong, 
and is one of the most important means of develop: 
ing the yet dormant higher sentiments and intellect. 

2. Self-control is shown to be one of the most im- 
portant attributes, in order to check the lower in- 
&tincts until the superior motives or sentiments become 
habitual, and the experiences of a higher life become 
“organized” and finally as strongly hereditary as the 
animal tendencies. Without self-control there could 
be generated no permancat higher sentiments or “in- 
tuitions,” 


3. "Prayer" is shown to be oneof the most power- 
ful aids to self-control to some, not because help is 
given in answer to such prayer by an outside Power, 
or by a benevolent God, but because the act of prayer 
diverts the train of thought and feeling into new chan- 
nels, and the power of the temptation is broken by 
the nervous force taking different direction,—on the 
same principle that a distressed child is most easily 
pacified by directing his attention to some new object 
that will interest aud please, 

4. It is shown that (here is no such thing as “free- 
dom of the will." This old question is very clearly 
and satisfactorily disposed of. 

5. Itis shown that strong emotion disturbs tho 
intellectual balance, so that the judgment is not reli- 
able when the feelings are strongly excited: in other 
words, the false sentiment, superstitious religion, for 
instance, cannot be cured by placing before it a higher 
form of religion. The very jux!aposilien of such 
will only excite antagonist feeling and render a clear 
intellectual judgment impossible. As ‘Tyndall ex- 
piesses it—“When feeling escapes from behind the 
intellect, where it is a useful urging force, and places 
itself in front of the intellect, it is liable to produce 
glamour and all manner of delusions,” But let a 

arwin trace back the origin of man toan inferior 
type of animal, ora Lyell trace back the earth’s his- 
tory of herself, demonstrating her age to be 6,000,000, 
rather than 6,000 years, and there will be no uecd of 
saying anything about Adam's fall or the Mosaic his- 
tory, about total depnivity or a vicarious atonzment, 

Following Spencer's avalysis of thought, feeling 
and reason, there will be demonstrated the fact that 
we cannot think what thonghis we please, we cannot 
feel what sentiments we please, nor reason what logic 
we please; but all these are subject to certain inflex- 
ible laws’ of experiences—our own experiences or 
those of ourancestors. All we can do is to find ont 
the laws of Nature, and bring ourselves in adjust- 
ment to them. 

But I am trespassing too much. 

Kansas, Nov., 1871. 

+++ 
BIBLICAL INSPIRATION, 


J. E.8. 


Mr. Eprror—A late number of Tae INDEX con- 
tains an article by Rev. R. H. Howard, in which he 
attempts to explain away the contradictions of the 
Bible. He appears to be one of those who bave Jost 
the faculty of the perception of truth in their efforts 
to harmonize impossibilities. The belief that the 
Bible was divinely inspired originated in an age of 
credulity, when the laws of evidence and their ap- 
plication were unknown ; and it cannot be maintain- 
ed in the light of modern science. It is a question of 
fact, to be determined on the evidence; and men who 
wrote twenty or thirty years ago did not possess the 
knowledge now available, The scholar who, exam- 
ining the Bible with the aid of modern criticism and 
Comparative Theology, finds in its books unmistuka+ 
ble and overwhelming proof of its human origin, is 
not the enemy of the Bible any more than of the Ve- 
das or the Zend-Avesta, whicli mi Lons of the human 
race revere as divine revelations, Water was natu- 
rally supposed to be one of the elements, until scienes 
proved it a union of two gases; then the belief had 
to be Riven up. This belief inthe Bible as the Word 
of God is a superstition pure and simple, ns was the 
belief in witchcraft, or the belief that insanity was 
caused by evil spirits, both of which came down to a 
comparatively recent period, and were defended by 
the clergy to the Jast. All religious phenomena are 
capable of a scientific explanation, The origin of 
every belief may be discovered and its development 


| traced. "The infatuation regarding the Bible ia relat- 


ed to that of the heathen who venerates an idol as 
his God. In this case men bind up rome Hebrew 
and Greek books, and call them the "Word of God." 
Mr. Voysey’s views are shared by a large party in the ^ 
Anglican Church, and many of te PAMAN clergy 


in this country. 
P. ROOSEVELT JOHNSON. 


“ What is now called the Christian Religion has 
existed among the ancients, and was not absent from 
the beginning of the human mce, until Christ came 
inthe flesh; from which time, the true religion, 
which existed already, began to be called Christian.” 
St, Augustine. 
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SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISTE 


7 [From “Fragments of Bclence for Uneclenilie People," by 
Prof. Johu Tyndall, pp. 100-18, Auer. Ed.] 


The celebrated Fichte, in his lectures on the " Vo- 
cation of the Scholar," insisted ona culture which 
should not be onc-sided, but all-sided. The schular's 
intellect was to expand spherically, and not in asinglo 
direction only. Tn one direction, however, Fichte 
required that the scholar should apply 
Kd to Nature, become a creator of Dowie and 
thus repay by original labors of his own the im- 
immense debt he owed to the labors of others, It was 
these which enabled him to supplement the know- 
ledge derived from his own researches, 80 ns to ren- 
der his culture round and not one-sided, 

As regards scieuce, hie's idea is to some extent 
illustrated by the constitution and the labors of the 
British Association. We have a body of men en- 
gaged in the pursuit of Natural Knowledge, but va- 
riously engaged. While sympathizing with each of 
its departments, snd supplementing his cultare by 
knowledge drawa from all of them, each student 
among us selects one subject for the exercise of his 
own original faculty—one line along which he may 
carry the light of his private intelligence a little way 
Inw tho darkness by which all knowledge ie sur- 
rounded, Thus the geologist deals with the rocks: 
the biologist with the conditions and phenomena of 
life; the astronomer with stellar masses and motions ; 
the mathematician with the relations of space and 
number; the chemist pursues his atoma, while the 
physical investigator bas his own large field in optic- 
al, thermal, electrical, acoustical, and other phenom- 
ena The Bntish Association, then, as a whole, faces 
physical Nature on all sides and pushes know- 
ledge centrifugally outward, the sum of its labors 
constituting what Fichte might call the aphera of 
natural knowledge. In the meetings of the Associa- 
tion it is found necessary to resolve this sphere into 
its component parts, which take concrete form under 
the respective letters of our Sections 

This is the Mathematical and Physical Section. 
Mathematics and physics have been long accustomed 
to coalesce, For,no matter how sublile a natural 
phenomenon may be, whether we observe il in the re- 


himself direct- 


gion of aense, or follow it into that of imagination. it 
ia in the long-run reducible to mechanical laws. But 
the mechanical data once guessed or given, matho- 


matics become all-powerful aa an instrument of de- 
duction. The command of geometry over the rela- 
tions of space, the far-reaching power which organ- 


ized symbolic reasoning confers, aro potent both as 
means of physical discovery, and of reaping the en- 
tire fruits of discovery. Indced, without mathemat- 
ics, expressed or implied, our knowledge of physical 
science would be friable in the extreme, 

Side by side with the mathematical method we 
have the method of experiment. Here, from a start- 
ing point furnished by his own researches, or those 
of others, the investigator roce by combining intu- 
Ition and verification. He pbnders the knowledge 
ho possesses ‘and tries to push it further, he guesses 
and checks his guess, he conjectares and confirms or 
explodes his conjecture. These guesses and conjec- 
tures are by no means leaps in the dark ; for know- 
ledge once gained casts a faint light beyond its own 
immediate boundaries. There is no discovery so lim- 
ited as not to illuminate something beyond itself, 
The force of intellectual penetration Into this penum- 


bral region which surrounds actual knowledge is not, 
as some seem to think, dependent upon method, bat 
upon the genius of the investigator. There is, how- 


ever, no genius so gifted as not to need contro! and 
verification. The profoundest minds know best that 
"Nature's ways are notat all times their ways, and 
that the brightest flashes in the world of thonght are 
incomplete until they have been proved to have their 
counterparts in the world of fact. Thus the vocation 
of the true expcrimentalist may be defined as the con- 
tinued exercise of spiritual insight, and its incessant 
correction and realization. Tis experiments consti- 
tute a body, of which his purified intuitions are, aa it 
were, the soul. 
Partly through mathematical and partly through 
experimental rescarch, physical science has of late 
ears assumed a momentous position in the world. 
th in a material and in an intellectual point of view 
it bas produced, and is destined to produce, immense 
changes—vast social ameliorations, and vast altera- 


| Hons in the popular conception of the origin, rule, 


governance of natural things, . By science, in the 
physical world, miracles are wrought, while philoso- 
phy is forsaking its ancient metaphysical channels and 

ursuing others which have been opened or indicated 
by scientific research. This must become more and 
more the case ns philosophical writers become more 
deeply imbued with the methods of science, better 
acqnainted with the facts which scientific men have 
won, and with the great theories which they have 
elaborated. 

If yon look at the face of a watch, you see the hour 
and minute hands, and possibly also a second-hand, 
moving over the graduated dial. Why do these hands 
move? And why ure their relative motions such as 
they are observed to bey These questions cannot be 
answered without opening the watch, mastering its 
various parts, and ascertaining their relationship to 
each other. When this is done, we find that the ob- 
served motion of the hands follows of necessity from 
the Inner mechanism of the watch, when ucted upon 
by the force invested in the spring. 

Tho motion of the hands may be called a phenom- 
enon of art, but the case is similar with the phenom- 
enon of Nature. These also have their inner mechan- 
ism, and their store of force to set that mechanism. 
going. The ultimate problem of physical science ia 
to reveal this mechanism, discern this store, and to 
show that, from the combined action of both, the phe- 
nomena of which they constitute the basis must of 
necessity flow. 

I thought an attempt to give you even a brief and 
sketchy illustration of the manner iu which scientific 
thinkers regard this problem would not be uninter- 
esting to you on the present occasion, more cepecial- 
ly us it will give me occasion to say a word or two 
on the tendencies and limits of modern science; to 
point out the region which men of science claim us 
thelr own, and where it is mere waste of time to op- 
pose their advance, and also to define, if possible, the 
bourne between this and that other region to which 
the questionings and yearnings of the scientific intel- 
lect are directed in vain. 

But here your tolerance will be needed, It was 
the American Emerson, I think, who sald that it is 
hardly possible to state any truth strongly without 
apparent injustice to some other truth. "ruth ia of- 
ten of a dual character, taking the form of a magnet 
with two poles; and many of the differences which 
agitate the thinking part of mankind are to be traced 
to the exclusiveness with which isan reasonors 
dwell upon one-half the duality in forgetfulness of 
‘he other. The proper course appears to be to state 
both halves strongly, and allow each its fair share in 
the formation of the resultant conviction, But this 
waiting for the statement of the two sides of a ques- 
tion implies patience. It implies a resolution to sup- 
press indignation If the statement of the one side 
should clash with our convictions, and to suppress 
equally undue elation if the half-statement should 
happen to chime in with our views. It implies a de- 
terminntion to wait calmly for the statement of the 


whole, before we prononnes judgment in the form 
of either acquiescence or dissent. 
This premised, and, I trust, accepted, let us enter 
m our task, ‘There have been writers who affirm- 
that the pyramida of Egypt were the production. 
of Nature; and in his early youth Alexander yon 
Humboldt wrote a learned essay with the express ob- 
ject of refuting this notion, We now the pyr- 
‘amids as the work of men's hands, aided probably by 
machinery of which no record remains. We picture 
to ourselves the swarming workers toiling at those 
vast erections, lifting the inert stones, and, led by 
the volition, the skill, and possibly at times by the 
whip of the architect, placing them in their proper 
positions. The blocks in this case were moved and 
posited bya power external to themselves, and the 
tinal form of the pyramid expressed the t'. «ughta of 
its human builders, 

‘Let us pass from this illustration of « ustructive 
power to another of a different kind. hen a solu- 
tion of common salt is slowly evaporated, the water 
which holds the salt in solution disappears, but the 
salt itself remains behind. At a certain stage of con- 
centration the ealt can no longer retain the liquid 
form; ita particles or molecules, as they are called, 
begin to deposit themselves as minute solids, so mi- 
nute, indeed, as to defy al] microscopic power. As eva} 
oration continues, solidification goes on, and we finally 
obtain, through the clnstering together of innumera- 
ble molecules, a finite crystalline mass of a definite 
form. What is this form? It sometimes seems a 
mimicry of the architecture of Egypt. We have litte 
pyramids built by the salt, terrace above terrace from 
base to apex, forming a series of steps resembling 
those ap which the Égyptlan traveller is dragged by 
his guides. The human mind is as little disposed to 
look unquestioning at these pyramidal salt-cryatals ag 
to look at the pyramids of Egypt without inquiring 
whence they came. How, then, are those suit-pyra- 
mids built up? 

Guided by analogy, you may, if you like, suppose 
that, swarming among the constituent molecules of 
the salt, there is an invisible population, controlled 
and coereed by somo invisible master, and placing 
the atomic blocks In their positions. This, however, 
is not the scientific idea, nor do I think your good 
sense will accept itasa likely onc. The scientific 
Idea is that the molecules act upon each other with- 
out the intervention of slave labor; that they attract 
each other and repel each other at certain definita 
points, or poles, and in certain definite directions; 
and that the pyramidal form is the result of this play 
of attraction and repulsion. While, then, the blocks 
of Egypt were laid down by u power external to 
themselves, these molecular blocks of salt are self- 
posited, being fixed in their places by the forces with 
Which they act upon each other. 

I take common salt as an illustration because it is 
so familiar to ug all; but any other crystalline sub- 
stance would answer my purpose equally well. Ev- 
erywhere, in fact, throughout inorganic Nature, we 
have this formative power, as Fichte would call it— 
this structural energy ready to come into play, and 
build the ultimate particles of matter into definite 
shapes. The ice of oar winters and of our polar re- 
gions is its handiwerk, and so equally are the quartz, 
felspar, and mica of our rocks, Our chalk-bods are 
for the most part composed of minute shells, which 
are also the product of structural energy ; but behind. 
the shell, aa a whole, lies a more remote and subtile 
formative act. These shells are built up of little erys- 
tals of calo-apar, and to form these crystals the struc- 
tural force had to deal with the intangible molecules. 
of carbonate of lime. This tendency on the part of 
matter to organize itself, to grow into shape, to as- 
sume definite forms in obedience to the definite action 
of force, is, as E have said, all-pervading. It is in the 

und on which you tread, in the water you drink, 
in the air you breathe. Incipient life, as it were, 
manifests itself throughout the whole of what we call 
inorganic Nature. 

‘The forms of the minerala resulting from this play 
of polar forces are various, and exhibit different de- 
grees of complexity. Men of science avail themselves 
Of all possible means of exploring their molecular 
architecture. For this purpose they employ in turn, 
as agents of exploration. light, heat, magnetis, clec- 
tricity, and sound. Polarized’ light is especially nse- 
ful and powerful here, A beam of such light, when 
sent in among the molecules of a crystal, is acted on 
by them, and from this action we infer with more or 
less of clearness the manuer in which the molecules 
are arranged, That differences, for example, exist ba- 
tween the inner structure of rock-aalt and crystallised 
sugar or Sugar candy is thus strikingly revealed. 
"These actions often display themselves In chromatic 

enomena of great splendor, the play of molecular 

force being so regulated as to remova some of the 
colored constituenta of white-light, and to leave oth- 
ers with Increased intensity belinde 
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THE INDEX 


And now let us from what we are accustomed 
to regard as a dead mineral to a livi in of corn. 
When itis examined by polarized Hel t, chromatic 
phenomena similar to those noticed in crystals are 
observed. And why? Because the archilecture of 
the grain resembles the architecture of the crystal. 
In the grain also the molecules are set in definite po- 
sitions, and in accordance with their arrangement 
they act upon the light. But what has built together 
the molecules of the corn’ 1 have already said re- 
garding crystalline architecture tbat you may, if you 
please, consider the atoms and molecules to placed 
in position by a power externa’ to themselves. The 
same hypothesis is open to you now, Butif in the 

la you have rejected this notion of an 
external architect, I think you are bound to reject it 
now, and to conclude that the molecules of the corn 
are self-posited by the forces with which they act up- 
oneach other. It would be poor phlipeopby to in- 
voke an external agent in the one case and to reject 
it in the other. 

Instead of cutting oür grain of corn into slices and 
subjecting it to the action of polarized light, let us 
place it in the earth and subject it to s certain degree 
of warmth. In other words, let the molecules, both 
of the corn and of the surrounding earth, be kept in 
that state of agitation which we cal] warmth. T 
these circnmstances, the grain and the substances 
which surround it interact, and a definite molecular 
architecture is the result, A bud is formed; this bud 
reaches the surface, where It is exposed lo the sun's 
rays, which are also to be regarded as a kind of vibra- 
tory motion. And as the motion of common heat 
with which the grain and the substances surrounding 
it were first endowed, enabled the grain and these 
substances to exercise their attractions and repulsions, 
and thua to coalesce in definite forms, so the specitic 
motion of the sun's rays now enables the green bud to 
feed upon the carbonic acid and the aqueous vapor 
of the air. The bud appropriates those constituents 
of both for which it has an elective attraction, and 
permita the-other constitnent to resume its place in 
the air. Thus the architecture ia carried on, Forces 
are active at the root, forces are active in the blade; 
the matter of the earth and the matter of the atmos- 
phere are drawn towards the root and blade, and the 

Jant augments in sizo. We have in succession the 
bua be stalk, the ear, the full corn in the ear; the 
cycle of molecular action being completed by the 
production of grains similar to that with wi the 
process began. M 

Now there is nothing in this process which neces- 
sarily eludes the conceptive or imagining power of 
the purely human mind. An intellect the same in 
kind as our own would, if only sufficiently expanded, 
be able to follow the whole process from beginning 
toend, It would see every molecule placed in its 
position by the specific attractions and repulsions ex- 
erted between it and other molecules, the whole pro- 
cess and ita consummation being an instance of the play 
of molecular force, Given the grain and its environ- 
ment, the purely human intellect might, if sufficient- 
Jy expanded, trace out a priori every step of the pro- 
cens of growth, and by the application of purely me- 
chanical principles demonstrate that the cycle must 
end, aa it is seen to end, in the reproduction of forms 
like that with which it began. A similar seossslty 
rules here to that which rules the planets in thei 
circuits round the sun. 

You will notice that I am stating my truth strong- 
ty, as at the beginning we reed that it should 
stated. But I must go still further, and affirm that 
in the eye of science the animal body is just as much 
the juct of molecular force as the stalk and ear of 
corn, or as the crystal of salt or sugar. Many 
of the of the body are obviously mechan- 
cal. Take the human heart, for example, with its 
syatem of valves, or take the exquisite mechanism of 
the eye or hand. Animal heat, moreover, is the same 
in kind ae the heat of a fire, being produced by the 
same mechanical process. Animal motion, too, is as 
directly derived from the food of the animal, as the 
motion of Trevethyck’s walking-engine from the fuel 
in ite furnace. As regards matter, the animal body 
creates nothing; as regards force, it creates nothing. 
Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to 
his stature? AÑ that been said, then, rogarding 
the plant may be restated with regard to the animal. 
Every particle that enters into the composition of a 
muscle, à nerve, or a bone, has been placed in its po- 
sition by molecular force. And unless the existence 
of law in these matters be denied, and the element of 
caprice introduced, we must conclude that, given the 
relation of any molecule of the body to its environ- 
ment, its position In the body might be determined 
mathemalically. Our difficulty is not with rors 
wot the problem, bat with its complerity; and this 

ifficulty might be met by the simp!e expansion of 
the faculties which we now possess. Given this ex- 
pansion, with the necessary molecular data, and the 
chick might be deduced as rigorously and as logical- 
ly from the egg as the existence of Neptune from the 
iatartances of Uranus, or as conical refraction from. 
the undulatory theory of light. 

You see Iam not mincing matters, but avowing 
nakcdly what many scientific thinkers more or less 
distincily believe. The formation of a crystal, a plant, 
oran animal, is in their eyes a purely mechanical 
problem, which differs from the problems of ordinary 
mechanics in the smallness of the masses and the 
complexity of the processes involved. Here yon have 
one half of our dual truth; let us now glance at the 
other half. Associated with thie wonderful mechan- 
ism of the animal body we have phenomena no less 
certain than those of physics, but between which and 
the mechanism we discern no necessary connection. 
A man, for example, can say, I feel, Z think, I love; 


but how does consciousness infuse itself into the prob- 
lem? The human brain is said to be the organ of 
thought snd feeling; when we are hurt the brain 
feels it, when we ponder it is the brain that thinks, 
when our passions or affectiona are excited it is 
through the instrumentality of the brain, Let us en- 
deavor to be a little more precise here, I hardly im- 
agine there exists a profound scientlfic thinker, who 
has reflected upon the eubject, unwilling to admit the 
extreme probability of the hypothesis that, for every 
fact of consciousness, whether in the domain of sense, 
of thought, or of emotion, a definite molecular con- 
dition of motion or structure is set up in the brain; 
or who would be disposed even to deny that, if the 
motion or structure be induced by internal causes in- 
stead of external, the effect on consciousness will be 
tho same, „Let any nerve, for example, be thrown by 
morbid action into the precise atate of motion whic 

would be communicated to it by the pulses of a heat- 
ed body, surely that nerve will declare itself hot—the 
mind will accept the subjective intimation exnctly as 
if it were objective, The retina may be excited by 
purely mechanical means, A blow on the eye causes 
a luminous flash, and the mere pressure of the finger 
on the external ball produces a star of light, which 
‘Newton compared to the circles on a peacock's tail. 
Disease makes peoplo ace visions and dream dreams ; 
but, in all such cases, could we examine the organs 
implicated, we should, on philosophical grounds, ex- 
pect to find them in that precise molecular condition 
which the real objects, if present, would superin- 

luce. 


"The relation of physics to consciousness being thus 
Invarinble, it follows that, given the state of the brain, 
the corresponding thought ur feeling might be in- 
ferred. But how inferred? It would be at bottom 
not a case of logical inference at all, but of empirical 
association, You may reply that many of the infer- 
ences of science are of this character—the inference for 
e that an electric current of enm direction 
will deflect a magnetic neodle in a definite way ; but. 
the cases differ in this, that tbe from the cur- 
rent to tbe needle, if not demonstmble, ia thinkable, 
and that we entertain no doubt as to the final mechan- 
ical solution of the problem. But the passage from 
the physics of the brin to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable, Granted that a defi- 
nite thought and a definite molecular action in the 
brain occur simultancously; we do not possess the 
intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of 
the argu. which would enable us to pass, by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, from the one to the other. ‘They 
appear together, but we do not know why. Were 
onr minds und senses so expanded, strengthened, and 
illominated as to enable us to sce and feel the very 
molecules of the bruin; were we capable of following 
all their motions, all their groupings, all their elec- 
tric discharges, if auch there be; nnd were we inti- 
mately acquainted with the corresponding states of 
thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from 
the solution of the problem, " How are these physical 

rocesses connected with the facts of consciousness f" 

he chasm between the two classes of phenomena 
would still remain intellectually impassible. Let the 
consciousness of love, for example, be associated with 
a right-banded spiral motion of the molecules of the 
brain, and the consciousness of hate with a left-hand- 
ed spiral motion. We should then know, when we 
love, that the motion is in one direction, and when 
we hate that the motion ia in the other; but “ Way?” 
would remain as unanswerable as before. 

In affirming that the growth of the body Is mechan- 
ical, and thought, as exei by us, has its correla- 
tive In tbe physics of the brain, I think the position 
of the “ Materiulist " is stated, as far as that position 
Je a tenable one. I think the materinlist wiil be able 
finally to maintain this posltlon against all attacks; 
but Ido not think, in the present condition of the 
human mind, that he can DUM beyond this position. 
I do not think he is entitled to ay that his molecular 
groupings and his molecular motions explain every- 
thing. In reality, they explain nothing. ‘The utmost 
he can affirm is the association of two classes of phe- 
nomena, of whose res] bond of union he is in abso- 
lute ignorance, The problem of the connection of 
the body and soul is as insoluble in its modern form 
as it was in the pré-sclentific ages. Phosphorus ia 
known to enter Into the composition of the human 
brain, and a trenchant German writer bas exclaimed, 
“ Olne Phosphor, kein Gedanke.” That may or may 
not be the case; but even if we know it tò be the 
case, the knowledge would not lighten our darkness, 
On both sides of the zone here assighed to the mate- 
rialist he is equally helpless. If you ask him whence 
is this " Matter” of which we have been discoursing, 
who or what divided it into molecules, who or what im- 
pressed upon them this necessity of running into or- 
ganic forms, he hns no answer. Science is mute in 
reply to these questions. But if the materialist is 
confounded nnd science-rendered dumb, who else ix 
prepared with a solution? To whom hae this arm of 
the Lord been revealed? Let us lower our beads 
and acknowledge our ignorance, priest and p*iloso- 
pher, one and all, 

Perhaps the mystery may resolve itself into know- 
ledge at some future day. The process of things up- 
on this earth has been one of amelioration. It isa 
long way from the Iguanodon and his contemporaries 
tothe President and members of the British Associa- 
tion, And whether we regard the improvement from 
the scientific or from the theological point of view, 
asthe result of progressive development, or as the 
result of succersive exhibitions of creative energy, 
neither view entitles us to assume that man's present 
faculties end the series—that the process of ameliora- 
tion stops at him. A time may therefore come when 
this ultra-ecientific region by which we are now en- 


folded may offer itself to terrestrial, if not to human 
investigation. | Two-thirds of the rays emitted by the 
sun fail to arouse in the eye thesense of vision. The 
rays exist, but the visual organ requisite for their 
translation into light does notexist. And so from 
this region of darkness and mystery which surrounds 
ns, rays may vow be darting which require but the 
development of the proper intellectual organs to 
translate them into knowledge as far surpassing ours 
as ours surpasses that of the wallowing reptiles 
which once held possession of this planct. Mean- 
while the mystery is not without its uses. Tt certain- 
ly may be made à power in the human soul ; but it is 
n power which has feeling, not. knowledge, for its- 
tase, It may be, and will be, aud I hope is, turned 
to account, both in studying and strengthening the 
intellect, and is rescuing man from that littleness to” 
which, in the struggle for existence, or for precedence 
in the world, he is continually prone. 


MH. F. E. ABBOT’S LECTURE AT THE 
HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


‘To the Editor of the Detrolt Tribune: 

As Mr, F. E. Abbot, of Toledo, requested the Bu- 
perintendent of the Detroit House of Correction to 
forward to him a report of the effect or influence of 
his lust Saturday evening’s discourse to the prisoners 
therein confined, L ask the use of your columns 
through which to convey to Mr. Abbot the informa- 
tion lie desired as accurately as I am able. 

The substance of that discourse was that it would 
pay to be good citizens, and that to attain to suche 
goodness they (the prisoners) must not trust nor be- 
lieve in Jesus, for He could not help them; neither 
must they believe in the Bible, for it is no better than 
any other book ; nor must they believe in the churcl 
or in ministers; that if the Chaplain told them that 
they were totally depraved, they must not believe 
him; that they were Just as good as anybody elsez 
that if they were told ibat they were there as punish- 
ment for their sins, they must not believe that; that 
they were not wicked, but simply unfortunate; and 
if the Chaplain told them God was angry with them 
for their sins, they must not believe him, for God 
loved them just as dearly ae he did anybody; and 
that if they would believe in themselves uud in their 
fellow-men, nnd give heed to the voice within, they 
would be *'all right.” 

Pere thoughts were diluted through a half hour's 


Abbot, aa my facilities for learning the 
effect of your discourse nre, possibly, greater than the 
Superintendent's, you will, I hope, be edified with 
the report I send you. 

About the first man I heard from asked “if you 
were not the Abbot that edits the Tom Paine Bee 
in Toledo?” Another said your talk about the Bible 
and ministers and Christians was just what they used 
to have in the dens where the gamblers, and thieves, 
and drunkards, and other bl lgs used to congre- 
gate, “ Yes,” said another, “and I used to talk just 
y myself.” Another said, " We did trust in 
ourselves, and we arohere to pay for it. If we had 
trusted in Jesus, we should not have been here now." 
Another said, “Mr. Abbot asks us to trust in our, 
fellow-men. Now, I would like to know if he locks 
his doors nights?" One man who has spent man 
nights in prayer aud tears for the wickedness of bis 
ps life inquired, with eyes flashing like diamonds 
n the light, “ What right, what business, had that 
man to come here and blaspheme the name of Jesus 
Christ to us poor. prisoners when {tle by him that 

ng 


we are learn! to escape the awful ruin our sins 
have brought upon usy 1 4vas lost to all good, and 
Jesns Christ has saved me, and I know I love Him, 
But that man does not know Him." Another wished 
to know if we could not have a lecture on free love 
next. 

A German said, “It's not such a thing; it’s alla 
lie; I does know it. When I was wicked, I could do 
all bad; could bate aman that do me burt; then I 
could wish to kill him, and no voice in me tell me 
not, because I was wicked and because I was msd. 
But when I come here and learn about Jesus Christ, 
then I heard a voice in me tel] me as I was big wick- 
ed. "Then I feel sorry much and much days, and I 
cry; then 1 pray much, and tell Jesus I sorry much. 
Then Jesus He come and say I forgive you and love 
you; then my sins be gone away—I Know they be 

ne and I love no more sin; I love God and Jesus 

“hrist. Mr. Abbot, he «does not know; bo teach us 
bad. His religion cover all our sins. But Jesus 
Christ give us his love to cover all our sins, and we 
be no more ashamed. I not like he come here an 
abuse Jesus Christ and His Bible and His people. 

T give you but a faint outline of the feeling and sen- 
timents expressed, as the men arose in quick succes- 
sion in the chapel service to give utterance to thelr 
vi of your efforts to turn them away from tbe 
faith of the Bon of God. 

It will please you, perhaps, to know that, of the 
hundreds of impenitent thieves, drunkards, gamblers, 
and rogues in general, there were enough to give you 
hearty applause. These will find new stimulus for 
plying their old avocations from your assurance oe 
God will love them none the leas, scll themselves 
whatever crimes they may! s e 

Possibly you would know the Chaplain’s views o 
your performance? the 

1. Í dvemi it to have been in bad taste, to S&Y d 
least, to take advantage of my inability to preven 
you, to proclaim teachings so pernicious to the erring 
and’ sinful flock of my charge, withont consulting 
me. Thus I would not have treated She " 

2. Your talk had not even the merit of Li ow v 
It was the old story of scepticism, proven 
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e thi Of facta, Excuse me, but your ignorance of 
‘At the we Of God forcibly illustrates the truthfulness 
the Hot ‘ble, that “no man calleth Jesus Lord but by 
the thi Y Ghost; that the natural man reccivetli not 
hings of God, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned” Hence, He who is 
the joy of heaven and carth is to you "as @ root out 
of dry ground.” 

Tt was a happy providence that sent that royal 
preacher, Capt, Kitwood, into the chapel in the midst 
Of your discourse. Deeper into the cheerless depths 
of unbelief than you have yet descended has he been, 

-and when, on Sunday, he narrated the appalling re- 
sults in his own experience, and God's great grace in 
-his happy deliverance, the people were greatly 
moved: many wept, and nota few, I trust, carried 
their sins and sorrows to the Savior of sinners, re- 
-celving in exchange Hla salvation. 


C. C. Foote, 
Chaplain of Detroit House of Correction. 

Darnorr, Doc. 12, 1871. 

P. 8. The National Prison Reform Congress of 
1870 declared unanimously that "of all reformawry 
“agencies religion ls first in importance.” 

a een 
ME. ABHOTS ADDRESS AS HEARD BY 
ANOTHER AUDITOR. 


Io the Bálitor of the Dotroit Tribune : 


In tho Menor ide edition of Tug Tamuxe the 
Rey. O. C. Foote, Chaplain of the House of Correc- 
tion, glves what Le calls "tbe substance of a discourse” 
delivered in that place by Mr. Abbot of "Toledo, and 
undertakes to furnish Mr. Abbot with information 
which he desired, in reference to the effect of the 
discourse npon the prisoners. [also heard this ad- 
dress, and waa so differently impressed both by the 
actual phraseology und the spirit of it,that Mr. Foote's 
Tetter seems to mes gross misrepresentation of facts. 
Permit me to give an account of what was said upou 
that occasion as nearly as I can recall it. 

Mr. Abbot began by saying that he had uot come 
there to preach to them—only to try to talk as one 
friend might to others—as he would if he could sit 
down by cach one and offer them individually his 
sympathy and encoursgement; that, having never 
before epoken under similar circumstances, be had 
been somewhat in doubt as to the manner in which 
bu should address them, thinking perhaps they 
would have no interest in those Ideas which he came 
to Detroit to advocate. But he had come to the 
«conclusion, he sald, that, if his religion was good for 
him in his own home, it was good for them there; 
if it was truth, it was as much for their benefit as for 
‘ds, and that, therefore, be should tell them as plain- 
ly and directly as possible what his beliefs were. 

He then went on to say that he presumed thoy 
were often told that they were great sinners—that 
they were totally depraved—that God's wrath rested 
upon them, and that, unless they accepted the sacri- 
fice made by Christ, and had their sins washed away 
in His blood, a fearful and eternal punishment lay 
before them,’ My friends, said he, I do not believe 
«me word ofall this. You have undoubtedly done 
wrong—who has not? But 1 do not think that man 
ever lived who was totally depraved. I do not be- 
lieve there is one of you here whose heart would 
not respond to a noble deed as quickly as mine 
would. Like all human beings, you are made up of 

xb and vvil. You have often listened to and fol- 
jowed evil to the neglect of good. But not tho 
‘worst murderer that ever lived was wholly bed. I 
venture to say there [s not à man here who has com- 
mitted evil for its own sake, You have been sorely 
tempted, perlips—or you have found life hari— 


or you have suffered and wanted to revenge 
your wrongs, and so have committed 
Offences aguinst society, and are here. 


You are not, on that sccount so much worse 
than all your fellow creatures. There are many per- 
sons in the enjoyment of their liberty who deserve to 
be here as you do. who will probably continue to ea- 
cape punishment ; yet I esteem it as your good fortune 
that you have been checked in your wrong-doing, 
and have been brought here and given this opportu- 
nity for reformation. 

‘And I want to say that, if you are ever saved from 
evil, you must do It yourself, Christ's blood will 
not do it, The work must begin at the foundation, 
ln the rooting out of those feelings and passions 
which lead you to commit sin. It must here, 
In the faithful disebarge of duty, in cheerful submla- 
sion to restraints whose object is to assist,not to pun- 
dsh you; in earnest resolution to become better men 
and better citizens, Consider who it ia that suffera 
most for your offences. Ifyou steal from a man, 
‘what does he losc? Money or valuables, the loss of 
"which he can make good. What do you lose? Your 
honesty, your own self-respect, which, once gone, is 
hard to get back, your reputation, the tateem of your 
fellows; and very likely you do not escape detection 
and punishment. Do you not see that you injure 
yourselves more than anybody else? That every blow 

‘ou strike recoils with added violence upon you? 
Font it would poy you in every seuse of the word to 
become good, law-abiding citizens? 

And to this end three things are needed, faith in 
ourself, faith in humanity, faith in God. Don't get 
iscournged, aad feel that it is of no use for you to 

try. “Resolve to conquer in this struggle, to do your 
duty here, to come out and in life anew with dif- 
ferent and higher purposes. You have the power to 
to do this if you will but do it? Don’t lose faith in 
your fellow beings. The world is full of good peo- 
ple who have only pity for you in their hearts, not 
contempt or distrust or dislike. I personally should 


be very glad to lend a helping hand and to speak an 
encouraging word to each one of you, as es go out 
again into the world. There are thousan 
do so just as gladly as I should, snd-who perhaps may 
have the power to help yeu a great deal more effici- 
ently. And finally, have íaith in God—not in an angry 
God under whose displeasure you have fallen aud 
who must be appeased with a sacrifice, but in x pood 
God, a loving God, a God who loves every one of you 
just as well as the greatest saint that ever lived. 
fave fuith in Him, faith in humanity, faith in your- 
mi heed to the voice within, and all will 
wel 


"This abstract, which is necessarily imperfect, does 
not, I think, do injustice to the spirit of Mr. Abbot's 
discourse, except as it conveys & very juste idea 


of the heartfelt interest in and sympathy for hisau- 
dionce, manifested by the speaker, 1 wished, as I 
listened, ihat those persons who complain that Free 
Religion brings only light, not warmth, with it, could 
have had this testimony to the vital and life-givin, 
force which lies in a belief in and a love for hi - 
ty. Strip away all other creeds—leave these two on- 
ly—"Love God with all thy heart and soul, and thy 
neighbor as thyself," and we bave Christ's own tes- 
timony that this is the fulfilling of the law. 

As to the effect of Mr. Abbot's address, I. cannot 
speak with certainty. I do not, however, doubt Mr. 
Foote’s testimony ‘in relation to what occurred in 
chapel exercises. The logical effect of such ministra- 
tions as his is to beget the same spirit of intolerance 
and bigotry which he himself exhibits. But unless 
my eyes were greatly at fault, a large number of Mr, 
Abbot's audience (and not the least intelligent 
of it) were deeply interested. They found in him a 
friend, a mnn who compassionated them, who appro- 
clated thelr temptations, who had faith In them in 
spite of their ci and who would gladly encour- 
EN and assist them. And the hearty applause 
which followed the conclusion of the address only 
confirmed the opinion I had formed during its deliv- 
ery. Asto the effect produced upon others in the 
assembly, I can speak mofe positively. One of our 
party, as we were going ont, said, "That was a ser- 
mon for all of us;" and we all felt it to be so. 

Mr. Foote says, in conclusion, be thinks Mr, Ab- 
bot's enunciation of his beliefs under the existin 
circumstances was in bad taste and unfair towards 
him personally. Mr. Abbot was in no way respon- 
siglo for this. Mr. Brockway, knowing Mr, Abbot's 
opinions perfectly well, and after having attended 
one at least of the meetings of the Association, invi- 
ted him to address the prisoners, While waiting 
for the pune to assemble, Mr. Brockway said to 
Mr. Abbot, “You need not hesitate to say just what 
you think. Strike from the shoulder, bit ss hard as 
you choose—I will be responsible.” And I consider 
it strong testimony to Mr. Abbot's sincerity that he 
spoke as he did—not beating about the bush, or deal- 
ing in generalities, but uttering what he believes to 
be vital truths frankly, and without to the 
embarrassing position in which he waa placed. 

Deraorr, December 16, 1871. 


THE QUALITIES OF ax Eprtor.—A good editor | i 


cultivates a certain relation of friendliness and famil- 
iarity with his constituents. The army of unseen 
fers are to him what the congregation is to the 
preacher. They come to li ly trust him, and he in 
turn is inspired by the thought ofthem. He atudice 
their wants and tastes. His effort to please them is 
inspired by something higher than the mechanical 
necessity of his position. Now, to such a relation 
there should altach something of the seuthnent 
which shapes friend] n private intercourse It does 
not preclude his callin; 
to special features in the resulta of his work. Just 
so a hospitable host says to his guesta: “ Let me lead 
you to a place where you will find a good view ;” or, 
* You may like to see my panies, or stabl Le! 
me offer you this;" “Can Í tempt you with so-and- 
807" Bo we think an editor may on occasion becom- 
ingly and modestly recommend his good things. But 
the tone of too many journalists is precisely that of a 
purse-proud fellow who stands ting with self- 
complacency among his possessions magnifies 
them to al! who will listen : “ Ever see a finer horse 
than that? There isn't his like in the State ;" “ You 
won't beat these greenhouses ina hurry;” " Take 
some fish—that fish cost me five dollars;" and so on. 
—Chrisian Union. 


Tur Decorum or Disnonrery.—If you havea 
quick perception, you would be surprised to see how 
many" poe stories " turn upon this political corrup- 
tion; as witness this, in a religious paper, which 
means to be good and only good. It merely terms it 
"offended dignity,” and runs thua :— 

Ina time of high political excitement in a certain 
Btate, a colored minister was supposed to have such 
influence with hia flock, that it was needful to secure 
him for one party. He was "approached," as the 
term is, and finally the “question” was asked, how 
much money would be necei to secure his vote 
and influence? With an air of offended dignity, broth- 
er replied ; 

“Now, gemmen, as a regular awdalned minister— 
dis ting has gone jes as far as my conscience will 
‘low; but, gemmen, my son will cull round to ses you 
$n de morning." " 

Now in plain English, aside from the fun, here is a 
man, a Christian man and minister, or a hypocrite, 
who can be bought and sold politically; who le 
ashamed to own it, but not to do It, and w! 
alizes his son by making him partaker in his d 
and the story is set before us—to laugh at.—. 

Observer. 


Or- 


la who will - 


g attention, Ìn the right way, | 
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Voices from the Leople, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


——" I want to cast ten cents worth of bread upon 
the waters. Please send a copy of Tue INDEX of 
Feb. 18, 1871, to — also a copy to —— Mich, I 
prefer this number because of Mr. Potter's address, 
and also for the general mildness of its tone, better 
for new beginners than the strong meat to bà found 
in most of them, I am so very pogr that [am actually 
excusable for borrowing your paper from my brother, 
instead of subscribin, dr it. I have been almost 
helpless for years. Nothing short of helplessness 
would justify me in borrowing instead of subscribing. 
I hope this ten cents will not be lost, for it is very 
large in my eye. If it pays for more than two pa- 
pere, please send the remainder to me." 


——"The peaple—even liberals—here are terribl: 
afraid of being called ‘Infidels.’ I have more fait 
in scientific developments, such as Darwin's ' Descent 
of Man,’ than any other means for educating the peo- 
p up to free religion. Lf the intellect is peste" 

in the direction of mental science, geology, astrono- 
my, and physiology, the sentiments will be necessa- 
rily modilied accordingly.” 

——" I have only been a subscriber for & year, but 
daring that time [ have received more new ideas and 
hints from Tug [xnxx tinn all the preaching 1 ever 
heard. I go Weston Monday next, aud if I should. 
get permanently settled, I will again order Tug Li- 
DEX.” 


“Your way of deuling with old traditional beliefs 
meets my approbation; and in fact all free thinker 
who become acquainted with the contents of your 
paper are well pleased with the manner in which 
you handle old fogies.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


this Socloty will be hold for the present on Sunday mornings, 
at 10% o'clock, in Watagrpus Haut, No. 1, Summit 
Bireet, The pubiic are cordlaily invited to attend. 

Socraz Re-maox,—Members and friends of the First Tade- 
pendent Boctety are invited to meet at the residence of Mr, A, 
E. Macomber, corner of Monroo nnd Sixteouth Streets, wa 
‘Wednesday eveniug, January 8. 


SS 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


“ciple for the week ending Dec. 231.— 
Berd all R Richee thease add 


for. 
icor, $5; 


ow) within two or 
thros weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N. B.—Orders for Tract- or Single Numbers of ‘Tara Ixoey 
Il, tf of em il] amonat, be otherwi 
without further notice. 


which are nol on Aand wi 
Aled to the same amount 


RECEIVED, 


Popular Account of Insecta, their 
sfurmaiiens. By the Rev. d. Q. 
"Homes without 


Tux Woxozus or Waren, From the French of Gaeron Tis- 


sANDIER. Edltod, with numerous Additions, Du 
Vers, D. D., LL, D. of the University of Virginia, Author. 
of “Studies in Engllah, merlcanlems," ete.” With Bi 


ac, 
1872. Ino. pp. S9.  [lllmstrated Library of Wondere: 
(alae Nus, Sct ant eg] ee = 
‘Texr-Book oF GrotooY rox RonooLs AND Comeces, By H. 
‘Auuryne NictorsoN, M. D., Ph. D.e., Profezsor of Natur- 
al History and Botany là Universtiy Culleze, Tor nto; for- 
erly Leztnrer on Natural History In the Medical Schoo! of 
Edinburgh, eo., ste. New York: D. Avpuerox & Ou, Gi 

£61 Brosdway. 1872. 1mo. pp. 383. 
By u. 


‘Txxt-Boox oF Zoor 
New York; D. Ar- 
. pp. $65. 


Four Illustrations, New York: CHARLES Scrip: 


LooY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLRGES. 
ALLEYNE Nionotson, M. D,, efc. 


ote. 
FLETON & Co., 519 & 651 Broadwi 


"MET 

Tum Wanpease. A CuLLoQUrAL Porw. By WiLLIAM Hewer 
CHAXWINO. Boston: James R. Osoo0D & Co. (late Tickson 
& FusLpe, and Fixos, Uscoeb &Co.). 1871. ino, pp 187. 


A Ruastaw Jounxer. By Epa Dzax Pmocrom, Boston: 
James R. Owaoon & i. 


Qo. "180. Iimo. pp. BAI. 
Srexonzs ox Porcar Questions by Quonos W. Juran. 
‘With an Introduction by L. Mansa Curen, New York: 
Hoa & Hovwsrow, Cambridge: lüverslde 


Publlehed ny 

Press. 1871. Bvo. pp. 472. 
Furem Awavat Rerost or tah Boar or Manaome er 

EvasürLcAL Eovoationat Sucterr or te Prorestaxt Eri 


copat CmURCM, lo the Annual Meeting the City of Bal 
more, Oct. 12, 1871; with Addreesas, &c. Central Office, 
No. iti Chestnut Si., Philadelphia M'CaLLA & HrAYBLY, 
Priurers, 387 9 Dock $i.. Philadelphia. 1871. pp, 86. 

Tar Raproan. Published Monthly, Boston: Office of Pab- 
gation 35 Bromfeld St, December, 17L. Price, $3.0) & 


Year, 
Farsueur. A Monthly Magrzine. Norember, 1871: No. 1. 
Yondun: Published by Jas Hvns, 13 Southampton Row, 
am 


Tux Carmotto Woran, A Monthiy Magazine of Goneral Lli- 
erature and Selence, January, 1679. New Yurk: 
Carmonio Prsucatios Hover, Warren St. 86.00 a Year, 
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THE INDEX. 


Poetry, 


'or THE Inpex.) 


AN LIMINE. 


BY HELEN BARRON BOSTWICH, 


Tam coming. Mother Nature,— 
T, thy hungry, homesick creature. 

In thy lone, shy coverts bide me; 

Heal me, soothe me, rouse me, chide me; 
With thy awsome volcos thrill me; 

With thy crooning murmure still me; 
Grant thy blessing, sweet my Mother, 
Blaca for me Earth holds no other. 


Keep your coolness, molet green places; 


Moantains, bars your dizzy verges; 
Lash your rocks, ye pitii 
Call me ont no careful me 
Pains of thine have tasto of pleasure; 
Fill me brimming cups, O Nature, 
Feed me fall, thy hungry creature. 


Couch me soft in ferny closes, 

‘Sweet of thyme-flowers and wild roses; 

Bpresd for me thy ample faring, 

Corn and milk, snd fruits uosparing; 

Let the chiming Im Gera 
Breezes fan mo, 

Bwift ratne petu: me, poe pm me, 

Bultry beats of noon oppress me, 

Great rock-ahadows stretch to bless mo. 


‘Lin green arches, gates of Faery, 

Ero my feet have grown !o0 weary; 
Ofthy breast-milk, Mother Nature, 
‘Feed me fall, thy hungry creatore. 


The Hudex. 


DECEMBER 30, 1871. 


‘The Editor of Tux Inpex does not hold himself responsible 
Jor tha opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columna 
‘are open for tha free discussion of all questions included under 
dts general purpose. 

No notics will be taken of anonymous communications. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Carrat $100,000. Baanes Baca #100. 


ghe Agtociation having sumed the publication of Tare 
ors have levied an iesceamentof ten per 

TER st cach share Tor (bo year onding Oct. 39, IBA, AIL fe 
Taro subscriptions aro aubject to this neseskm 
cant, ch share can be ase 


ten per cent. of 
The stock actually subscribed; and this slon will be 
strictly compiled with. le very desirable that the entire 
stock or tho Association should be taken, and subscriptions 
aro respectfully solietied from all irlends of Free Religion, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
ACKNOWLEDGED on laat page, Five Hundred Shares, ‘980,000 
Thom: Moksono New| armony,tody One 

lyn, Ny - m doo 

Brower, jE vanaviiio, “ w 

Defiance, " w 

an * », Jw 

Sabetha, ^ E 

Northampton, Mass, “ 0 

Cincinnati, ^ wo 

Jd ton, r" wo 

H.HzrmsawANM, Toledo, x r9 

$ Bow fanertiat, od 
. EASTMAN, " 

Todianapolle, T » mn 

Detrolt, soo) 

H a "sospes, e E 

'OLAOI e E 

La F. HxikBA, ‘Dayton, “a aw 

$52,000 
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"THE BOSTON FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES 
OF 1872. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The course of lectures delivered each win- 
ter for three years past in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, by the most prominent representa- 
tives of free religious thought in America, 


will be repeated this year. No course of | 


lectures on radical religion has ever attract- 
ed so much attention as this, or been so 
widely reported. The great New York dai- 
lies have each year seut special reporters to 
take abstracts of the lectures, and these or 
similar reports have been published all over 
the country. In short, this course embodies 
the ripest and most carefully matured 
thought af the ablest and most distinguished 
adyooatea of religions radicalism who are 


now before the American public; and they 
really address an audience numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Through the kind assistance of Mr. R. P. 
Hallowell, one of the Committee of the Free 
Religious Association under whose auspices 
the course will be conducted, we are now 
authorized to announce that, by a special ar- 
rangement, all these lectures will be pub- 
lished exclusively in Tue Invex, as soon af- 
ter delivery as possible, in regular series. 
At present writing we are unable to announce 
the names and subjects, but shall do so very 
soon. The reports given in the papers have 
always been very incomplete, and have there- 
fore failed to convey an adequate idea of what 
was said; and we congratulste the liberal 
publio that now they will be able to read the 
lectures entire in the columns of THE INDEX. 
The course will continue nearly three months; 
and we shall publisb the lectures immedi- 
ately on receipt of the manuscripts. We con- 
sider this the most important literary an- 
nouncement of the season, so far as the lib- 
eral public are concerned; and no one who 
desires to be acquainted with the freshest 
and most vigorous thought'of the times, as 
uttered in this representative course, will 
fail to subscribe at once for Tue INDEX. 
These lectures will be nowhere else published 
in full; and they alone will be worth many 
times the cost of a year’s subscription. 

Now, then, is the time for every true 
friend of Taz IxpEx to urge its claims upon 
liberal acquaintances and neighbors. This 
is the last number of our second volume; aud 
with no better announcement could we begin 
the third. It ought at once to double our cir- 
culation, which bas been steadily and rapidly 
gaining of late; and with a little effort on the 
part of friends, this result could easily be se- 
cured. With hearty thanks for past help, 
and cheerful anticipations for the future, we 
say good-by to the Old Year, and welcome 
to the New. 

Friendly editors will confer a great obli- 
gation by mentioning the substance of the 
above announcement in their papers. 


AUTHORITY IN SCIENCE AND IN RELIGION. 


Among our “Communications” this week 
will be found one from Rey. Francis T. 
Washburn, a well-known and able contribu- 
tor to Old and New, the Religious Magezine 
and Monthly Review, and other Unitarian 
publications. It is a very courteous and 
manly defence of the Unitarian position, and 
as such entitled to a very respectful consid- 
eration. We welcome to our columns every 
earnest and thoughtful expression of religious 
opinions, and are especially pleased that so 
competent a gentleman is willing frankly to 
urge the reasons why Unitarians profess 
their faith in Christianity and Freedom at 
the same time. With entire respect, there- 
fore, fur Mr. Washburn, we will state our 
own reasons for not concurring in his views, 

In the first place, our correspondent fails 
to recognize the vast difference between the 
scientific and the Christian senses of the 
word authority. 

The authority of Galileo or of Newton, to 
whom Mr, Washbarn refers, is entirely con- 
sistent with mistakes on their part. New- 
ton, for instance, believed in the corpuscular 
theory of light, which is now universally 
superseded by the undulatory theory. In 
the scientific sense of the word, authority 
merely indicates the natural presumption 


that a man who has thoroughly studied a 
subject is more likely to know about it than 
those who have studied it less. The latter, 
therefore, are apt to take it for granted that 
such a man is right, withont taking the 
trouble to verify all his conclusions. But 
this is always on the supposition that, if 
they should take this trouble, they would 
themselves come to the same conclusions. 
In all cases of scientific authority, the ulti- 
inate appeal is confessedly to facte—to Na- 
ture; and the possibility of error even by 
the highest authorities is always explicitly 
or implicitly acknowledged. 


The history of science is full of illustra- 
tions, moreover, of the actually injurious in- 
fluence of scientific reputations which have 
become so great as to overawe the private 
judgment. It is owing to the overgrown 
“authority” of Cuvier, for instance, that 
French savans have been so slow to recog- 
nize the great services of Mr. Darwin to 
modern science, In the famous dispute in 
the French Academy, in 1830, between Cuvier 
and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in which the latter 
maintained the mutability of species and the 
former their immutability, Cuvier won the 
victory, not because he was right, but be- 
cause St. Hilaire had not at command the 
great mass of evidence which has since been 
brought to light in his favor; and Cuvier's. 
authority, too slavishly relied upon, has had 
the effect of paralyzing the intellect of France 
on this subject to the present day—nay, even 
of making Agassiz, his greatest modern dis- 
ciple, present the melancholy spectacle of a 
fine genius hopelessly fighting the spirit of 
the age. Such is always the effect of author- 
ity, if pressed too far even in its scientific 
sense. Even in science itself, men cannot be 
too jealous of the independence of private 
judgment. The dangers of an excessive in- 
dividualism are far less than those of a too 
obsequious reverence for great names. 

In religion, however, authority does and 
must mean complete immunity from error. 
The “authority of Jesus,” for instance, 
means that in all spiritual matters, at least,. 
his insight was absolutely unerring. If Mr- 
Washburn means less than this, then itis 
true that he is “playing with the word au- 
thority.” We must confess that we are not- 
sure of his meaning. On the one hand, he 
says he does not “recognize in Jesus” an 
* imposed and overruling authority ;” yet be 
does recognize him as “the supreme Master 
in religion.” He will pardon us for saying 
that here we scem to see the eternal incon- 
sistency of Unitarianism cropping out once 
more. Prof Everett, as we quoted him re 
cently, says plainly that “we are not to 
touch upon the limit of hie [Jesus'] insight.” 
Will Mr. Washburn say less? If not, he 
manifestly attributes to Jesus an authority 
which no scientifie man will ever attributeto 
another—an authority, that is, which is sim- 
pleinfallibility. Hence the parallelism which 
Mr. Washburn attempts to institute between 
scientific aud religious authority is glaringly 
fallacious. Christianity will not tolerate any 
fallible authority in its “supreme Master;" 
science will not tolerate any infallible au- 
thority, nor confess any “supreme Master” 
at al. And Mr Washburn will have to 
choose between these two. 

From what has been said, it follows that 
we are not bound either to show a greater 
religious teacher, or to acknowledge the aU- 
thority of Jesus. It is purely a question of 
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eat Whether Jesns was or was not the 
Bt religious teacher of the race—a 
Question to us of very little interest, We 
are not constrained to a choice of “Masters.” 
We deny the very principle of ** Masterahip 
in religion, as in science, The claim of any 
man to be our “Master” is insufferably inso- 
lent—to be pardoned and overlooked on 
the score of a thoroughly barbarian concep- 
tion of human rights, perhaps, when made 
by Jesus, but to be sternly resisted when 
made in his name by hia organized followers. 
The pretence that, modern ‘society is under 
any obligation whatever to obey his ideas of 
right and wrong,or even to inquire what 
. they were, is monstrous. His claim to be 
‘consulted is no greater than that of any oth- 
er. When he speaks as a man to men, he 
will be heard with as mach respect as the in- 
trinsic trnth of his words entitles him to—no 
more, But when be speaks as a “ Master” to 
his slaves, or as a “King and Lord” to his 
subjects, he will be swept out of the pathway 
of Humanity like any otber feeble pretender. 
Instead, therefore, of “acknowledging our 
allegiance to Jesus as the religious Head of 
Humanity,” we avow our allegiance to Hu- 
manity itself. As to “pointing out a great- 
er religious master than Jesus," we point to 
eternal Nature, which taught him, teaches 
us, and will teach all who shake off this wild 
delusion of discipleship to a self-constituted 

“ Master,” 
— E ——— 
THE F. R. A. CONVENTIONS, 


That the Free Religious Association should 
undertake a winter campaign, even a short 
one, was a bold enterprise. Only the excep- 
tional circumstances which prevented, this 
year, the holding of the recent Conventions 
earlier in the season could have justified the 
resolution to hold them in December. The 
risk was great that officers and speakers, 
who had to go from five to eight hundred 
miles to be present at the meetings, might 
be “snowed up" on the railways and not 
reach their destination; or, if they were for- 
tunate to get through on time, that the meet- 
ings might be interfered with by rough 
weather and wintry storms. Those are risks 
which the Free Religious Association, as 
yet in the infancy of its work, comparatively 
little known in the country at large, and 
having no subordinate local organizations 
to which to appeal, can hardly afford to run. 
It has lately been said in these columns, and 
with truth, that its commisariat is not richly 
furnished. It might have been said that its 
active army is small Itis therefore very 
important that it should use its resources 
prudently and so manage as to bring them to 
bear on the selected pointe of attack with 
the greatest possible effect. The old relig- 
ious organizations of sectarianism can carry 
their conventions through by the mere power 
of their machinery. Their meetings may be 
small and dull, as they often are, but they 
can risk all that. They care, indeed, little 
for it,—for their working force depends up- 
on certain opinions that are already well es- 
“tablished in the community, and their con- 
ventions are mainly for the purpose of kecp- 
ing up a certain roatine of mechanical oper- 
ations which their constituencies already 
understand all about and accept. But the 
Free Religious Association has the slighteat 
possible organization. It has yet gathered no 
momentum in the working of its machinery. 
Its machinery is all of the simplest order. It 


trusts solely for succes in its conventions to 
the power of the ideas which it represents. It 
trusts in the truth of its principles, in their 
adaptedness to existing human needs, and in 
the ability of its representative speakers to 
awaken and meet, in the public, an interest 
in thege principles. Having no sort or sem- 
blance of ecclesiastical machinery, no secta- 
rian constituency, little money, the freest 
possible organization, the Free Religious As- 
sociation, when it appoints a Conyention, 
must be prepared to show its ideas, aims, 
purposes, and that it is in earnest in present- 
ing them to the people. It must do this, or 
it fails. 

That the Association in appointing these 
winter Conventions risked a failure indicates 
at least this,—that it had great confidence in 
the strength of its principles; in their power 
ultimately to win public attention, though at 
present they might be weakly presented. 
Bat there wasno failure. The clouds thrent- 
ened, but the great snow did not come. The 
trains got through, speakers and officers (all 
who started from home) were on hand in 
season, and the Conventions, both at Detroit 
and Syracyse, were held essentially accord- 
ing to the previously published programmes, 

Tho Convention at Detroit, however, was 
muoh interfered with by bad weather. It 
did not storm, but it might nearly as well 
have stormed in all manner of evil ways. 
lt wea fearfully cold; the wind blew down 
the lakes through the city like a perfect hur- 
ricane; and the clouds seemed to be charged 
with all sorts of malice for Conventions, To 
add to these discomforts from Nature, the 
hall in which the Convention was appointed 
could not be heated.in such weather. The 
thermometer in it refused to rise above 42°. 
This was rather freezing both to audience 
and speakers. It was a new test of free re- 
ligion. There was some prospect of a chance 
for martyrdom. There must cortainly be 
some “warmth” in it, could it live in such 
an etmosphere, Yet, with modesty it may 
be claimed, the test was met unflinchingly. 
‘The audiences under such circumstances, it 
may be safely said, wore naturally smaller 
thon they would otherwise havo been, Not 
many people will sit for two or three hours 
to listen to specches in a room heated only 
a few degrees above the freezing point. But 
those who were there, both hearers and 
speakers, stood up to tho test bravely, The 
speakers, muffled in overcoats, with little 
clouds of breath issuing from their mouths 
as they spoke, yet spoke on; the bearers sat, 
outwardly frigid, but with occasional demon- 
strations of inward warmth, and a few went 
out; and the sessions were held nearly 
through their allotted time. But after two 
sessions it was unanimously agreed that the 
martyr spirit had been sufficiently tested, 
and that “discretion” would be “the better 
part of valor;" and so the Convention, una- 
ble to secure any other hall, moved into an 
adjoining side-room of the same establish- 
ment,—small and not otherwise convenient, 
but capable of being warmed. Indeed, a 
huge stove near the middle of the apartment, 
filled with generous Michigan logs, threaten- 
eda thawing process rather too summary. 
And in this little room, in which perhaps 
150 persons could gather with pretty close 
packing, the remaining sessions of the Con- 
vention were held. 

And right good meetings they were. Prob- 
ably, if we could have foreseen all the un- 


lucky cireum&tances of weather and hall, we 
should have said, it is not worth while to go 
to Detroit at thia time. But as I recall those 
cozy, sympathetie meetings in that little 
room, after we had passed through our mar- 
tyrdom and got down to the hard-pan of our 
moet earnest convictions and purposes; as I 
remember the earnest, inspired and inspiring 
faces of that little company of auditors, who, 
after the curiosity-hunters had been sifted 
out by the cold, continued to come session 
after session, because they evidently found 
there food for thought and life, I am instant- 
ly impelled to say that it was worth while. 
The audience, though not large, was of the 
best quality. And when our Convention 
closed, it was clear that we had made an im- 
pression in Detroit that was not tQ be tran- 
sient. The people, we were told, are just 
beginning to understand you, they are just 
waking up to the fact that you are here, and 
if you could go on for another day, in a suit- 
able hall, you would have as large à meet- 
ing as yon can desire. We regard the De- 
troit Convention, therefore, as a most suo- 
cessful reconnoitre. As a preliminary meet- 
ing, advertising and explaining the Free 
Religious Association to a company of high- 
minded, thoughtful, and enterprising people, 
it was eminently effective. But we must 
consider this meeting as only preliminary. 
We must hold another Convention there 
soon. We muet take advantage of the inter- 
est just awakened and turn it into the suo- 
cess of a larger gathering next year. 

Tt ought to be added that, though our Do- 
troit friends gave us a cold welcome in their 
hall, their hearts and homes were warm with 
the most cordial sympathy and hospitality. 
It must be said, too, that if the arrange- 
ments of the local committee were not whol- 
ly successful (though we do not know that 
they are to be blamed for the defective hall), 
neither did the provisions of the Committee 
of the Association come out, entirely accord- 
ing to expectation, Twoof the speakers that 
had been engaged and announced to be prea- 
ent, through some misunderstanding of the 
date of the Convention, were not there. So 
that, in this respect, things were about even 
on both sides, Yet it was a success worth 
following up in another campaign, 

Of the Convention at Syracuse we had 
high expectations. We knew that it was a 
city of conventions,—that conventions were 
one of its special entertainments; also thatit 
was a centre of radicalism, that it contained 
a large number of progressive people believ- 
ing most thoroughly, though working in 
somewhat different ways, in religious and ao- 
cial reform. We knew, too, that here had: 
lived and wrought for twenty years one of“ 
the truest apostles of free thought and free 
fellowship in religion that this age has known, 
Samuel J. May,—whose funeral last summer 
was a veritable example of a free religious 
assembly, and whose memory lingers in the 
community as a persuasive bond of confi- 
dence and love among men and women of 
the most diverse opinions and faiths, Of 
the meeting nt Syracuse we had, then, high 
hopes. And they were fully realized. It 
was in almost every particular a model Con- 
vention. 'The local arrangements were ex- 
cellent; the hospitality of friends unlimited; 
the hall large, comfortable, and well filled 
with an intelligent and responsive audience, 
—sufficiently sympathetic with the utterances 
of the platform, yet with enough of opposi- 
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tion to add to the interest of addressing it. 
"There were at every session a goodly num- 
ber of representatives of Orthodoxy present. 
And the audience was not made up from the 
city alone. People came from the neighbor- 
ing towns and from quite distant places; 
from Rochester, Cortland, Canastota, Utica. 
Gerrit Smith came up from Peterboro, to 
lend his venerable and benignant presence. 
The audience and the local interest were ev- 
erything that could be desired. Oar force 
of speakers, too, was larger bere than at De- 
troit. We had more local help and also re- 
inforcements from abroad. If we waut to 
go to Detroit again because we so success- 
fully discovered the elementa of a grand suo- 
cess next time, we shall want to go to Syra- 
cuse again because we had there such a fine 
saccess this time. But other places, I fear, 
will need us more for some time to come. 

The subjects considered in these Conven- 
tions were these: The Principles and Aims 
of the Free Religious Movement; The Rela- 
tions of Religion to the Civil Government in 
America; The Mission and Charaoter of Je- 
sus; The Doctrine of Divine Providence; 
The Relation of Religion to Sucial Science 
and Philanthropy; The Relation of Free Re- 
ligion to the Specific Religions and to exist- 
ing Ecclesiastical Institations. It must suf- 
fice here just to name these subjecta, without 
giving any hint of the essays and addresses 
upon them. Those people who did not be- 
fore know of tha character of the Free Reli- 
gions Association discovered, as one of the 

, Detroit papers said, that its assemblies 
spend no time in disposing of the ordinary 
routine of business usually ineident to reli- 
gious conventions, but address themselves 
at onae to some of the most vital questions 
of the day. 

"There were points about these Conven- 
tions that suggest to me other remarks. 
Some of these I shall take occasion to make 
in Tue Inpxx hereafter. Let me close this 


article with au acknowledgment that is due | Ln the day.” 


to tho daily press of Detroit nud Syracuse 
for their reports of tho meetings. The pa- 
pers in both cities were exceedingly generous 
of space in their accounts of the Conventions, 
and their reports were in the main fair. 
Sometimes the reporters, unfamiliar with the 
thoughts uttered, evidently had some diffi- 
culty in making a clear abstract of them; 
but they were courteous, meant to be just, 
and gave no little care and labor to the work. 
Purchasing a paper as I took a seat in the 
cars at, Syraouse the day after the Conven- 
tion there closed, I found three long columns 
and a half devoted to a report of one day's 
meetings. And to the opening session the 
preceding evening, mainly occupied by Mr. 
Frothingham's address, nearly as much 
space had been given. So the types helped 
to scatter hints of the speakers! words far 
and wide; bringing them, doubtless, to 
many eyes that would read them with appre- 
hension, and perchance horror, or that wonld 
not read them at all,—but bringing them al- 
so to eyes, not few, that had been looking 
with socret longing for just such words, and 
would see in them the promise of a truer fel- 


lowship and a more satisfying faith. 
: Wide 


ee 
The “Table of Contents” for our second 

volame will be sent next week to all our sub- 

acribers, in the form of a Supplement. 


x m eaea 
Taot is the art of “putting yourself in his 
place.” 


ABD TO SUIT. 


Orthodox oritics of Free Religion often 
declare that its advocates have neither earn- 
estness enough nor faith enough in its pow- 
er over the human heart to carry it to the 
poor, the vicious, the miserable, the outcast 
of socicty; but that they selfishly keep their 
gospel to themselves. 

On the other hand, if any believer in Free 
Religion actually ventures to proclaim it to 
such people, these same critics are loud in 
denunciation of his attempt to destroy the 
only solace of their wretchedness and the 
only eure of their wickedness. 

"The Orthodox are certainly hard to suit. 

Just after the Detroit Convention of the 
Free Religious Association, we were asked 
by the Superintendent of the Detroit House 
of Correction to give an address on Saturdáy 
afternoon to the prisoners—an audience, he 
said, of about four hundred and fifty persons, 
and of quite the average degree of intelli- 
gence, Remembering how seldom the evan- 
gelical clergy, who contrive usually to man- 
age the religious instruction of such institu- 
tions in their own way, suffer the prisoners 
to hear anything but evangcelicak teaching, 
we felt bound not to decline the plain duty 
of the occasion, and at considerable incon- 
venience remained in Detroit to discharge 
it. The result of the experiment is related 
elsewhere in two articles which we copy 
from the Detroit Tribune, and which say all 
that is necessary to be about it. 


A NEW VIEW OF THE FALL OF MAN, 


EXTRACT EROM PARKER PILLSBURY’S UNPUB— 
LISHED LECTURE ON "FAITH, KNOWLEDGE, 
AND WORK IN RELIGION," 


In the Bible, the first thing prohibited was 
knowledge. Zo know was made a capital 
crime. God said :—“ Yonder stands the tree 
of knowledge. Touch it not! For in the 
day tbat ye eat thereof ye shall surely die." 
Not on the morrow. Noton 
any other day. 

But another came, serpent or Satan named, 
and said they should not die—the man, nor 
the woman. ‘For God doth know,” he add- 
ed, “that in the day ye eat thereof, your 
eyes will be opened, and ye shall be as Gods, 
knowing good and evil 

Which thing eame to pass,—did it not?— 
even though it made God a liar and Satan 
the first true prophet whose name stands re- 
corded in history! 

But the account proceeds further, though 
still making the matter worse. 

There was another tree in the garden, not 
yet forbidden, the tree of life; which could 
have averted the whole penalty, even had 
God determined to execute it, as it seems he 
never did, though so sternly threatened. 

When he saw that Adam and Evo had eat- 
en of the tree of knowledge and become wise, 
instead of killing them he said :—*' Behold, 
the man ie become as one of us, to know 
good aud evil.” And now, lest he should 
put forth his hand and eat of the tree of life 
and live forever, therefore the Lord drove 
him forth out of the garden. 

Which now of the two spoke truly, God 
or Satan? The latter said two things, and 
both proved true. God said one thing, and 
it did not prove true. Adam did not die, 
nor Eve; “their eyes were opened, and they 
became as Gods, knowing good and evil.” 
For God himself ssid afterwards :—“ Behold, 


fhe man is become as one of us, knowing 
good and evil.” But Adam was not killed. 
Nor that wicked wife who tempted his man- 
ly innocence! Nor Satan, or the serpent, that 
seduced her. All survived—Satan to this 
day! And who can number the descendants 
of the man and woman, who were so “‘sure- 
ly” to die, ou the day they should eat of the 
forbidden tree? Only the trees seem to hava 
died. Nothing was ever heard of them after- 
wards, in botany or history. 

But knowledge has been praised ever sinoe, 
even in the Bible, the Old Testament part of 
it; even if the race was indebted to the devil 
for it at first, as the book itself shows. 

King David, King Solomon, and the 
prophets indited some of their loftiest straina 


| to its praise and honor, and deplored its ab- 


sence among the people in almost funereal 
dirges of sorrow. 


THE HADICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Radical for December is out late, but 
is none the worse for that, siuce it does not de- 
pend for its interest on passing events. It 
is good for all seasons, provided the reader's 
mood ia a high and thoughtful one. We are 
especially glad to see that the success of Tux 
Iwpzx in raising the firat $50,000 of the As- 
sociation’s stock has stimulated the friends 
of the Rudical to make a similar effort in its 
behalf. A “Radical Association” ia pro- 
posed on a basis similar to ours, the capital 
stock being fixed at $50,000, and the shares 
at $100, payable in assessments of teu per 
cent. & year as soon as $25,000 are subscribed, 
Several thousand dollars have been sub- 
soribed already. It was feared at first (we 
thought needlessly) that the starting of Tus 
Ixpxx would hurt the Radical. If it should 
turn out that the success of the Iadex Asso- 
ciation has paved the way for the success of 
a similar Radical Association, it will be plain 
enough that our experiment was the best 
thing that ever happened for the Radical, 
May this prove to be the case! We shall 
watch the progress of the movement with 
sincerest sympathy, believing that this world 
is too small, aud thie life tvo short, and the 
need of earnest humanitarian work far too 
great, for the indulgence of potty and con- 
temptible rivalries amoug those who are toil- 
ing in bumanity’s cause. So success to the 
Radical Association! Send your subserip- 
tion for at least one share to S. H. Morse, 25 
Bromfield St., Boston. 


"PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.” 


[From the New York Independent of Doc. 14.] 

The Independent i$ an impersonal paper. We havo 
announced publicly that its editorial utterances are 
those of the paper, and that there is no indication 
made who writes them. In this respect it differs 
from such a paper as Zhe Indez, of Toledo, which is 
the avowed organ of its editor, Rev. F. E. Abbot, 
and of nobody else. When we published a criticism 
of Mr. Abbot's assertion that It takes three dollars to 
send one to the Heathen, he had no right to charge 
it to a single editor, and devote several columns ta 
argument with him, instead of with the Zndependent. 
It isan wowarrantable personality. And now Mr. 
Mr. Abbot excuses his personality ns resulting from 
hia anxiety to do justice to the other editors of this 

tt Ho says:— 

“The Independent is not responsible for his miste- 

mesentations. There are gentlemen connected with 

he Independent who would scorn to make them, and 
it would uot be just to hold these gentlemen in any 
degree responsible forthem. . , . Itis not dis- 
courtesy’ or 'pereonality' in us to hold him pereon- 
ally accountable for the libel, and to acquit his asso- 
ciates of the disgrace.” 

Mr. Abbot knows more about us than we do our- 
selves. We will, tor once, so far analyze the com- 
plex “we” which is wont to speak editorially as to 
say that the present writer, who some years ago ex- 
pressed through qr the admiration 
which he till feels for the remarkable philosophical 
articles of Mr. Abbot in the orth rican Hae 
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, on Space and Time, learns now for the first 
time that there is any such discordance of opinion in 
this office, aod reiterates the Judgment previously 
expressed that Mr. Abbot’s only right course would 
have been to withdraw the charge, and that the at- 
tempt to defend it by putting on its phrascology a 
nugatory sense was disingenuous logic, deserving 
the title of prevarication, and quite as absurd as his 
laat defence of his personality. Mr. Abbot's perverse 
logic surprised us, coming as it did from a man 
whose purity and simplicity of character we have al- 
ways honored, and whose rejection of the name of 
Christian was a marvel of good logic. The mere mat- 
ter how his words were to be interpreted is a small 
one, not worth further discussion. The question of 
missions is one of the most important before the 
Christian public, and to that we shall often return, 

[The above compliments we should have consider- 
ed generous, under other circumstances; but as we de- 
mand justice first, and as Mr. Gladden now repeats 
for the third time the unjust and absolutely false 
charge of which he was originally guilty, we have no 
acknowledgments to make. 

As to the opinions of Lis collaboratore in the Inde. 
pendent office we know nothing, Our reference to 
them was made on the general assumption that they 
were genilemen, and would not sanction a slander un- 
worthy of their character ss such. No gentleman 
"would charge any oae with untruthfulneas, unless he 
were prepared to prove it. This Mr. Gladden now 
declines to do. 

“The mere matter how his [our] words were to be in- 
preted is a small one, not worth further discussion.” 
‘Will Mr. Gladden venture to say that, having based 
a charge of untruthfulness on his Interpretation of 
our words, he has now aright to plead thelr non- 
" importance as a reason for refusing either to withdraw 
or to prove this charge? We demand that be doeither 
one or the other. His evasion la as cowardly as it is 
uneandid. We bave absolutely disproved the charge. 
Mr. Gladden knows it quite as well as our readers; 
and this sudden discovery of the unimportance of 
our words is a pusillanimous attempt to avoid confes- 
aion of a proved libel. He sees tliat we have left 
him nothing to say in defence of his slandor; yot ho 
persists in it, reiterates it, and refuses to make it 
good! He would not "dodge" In this manner (to 
quote his own courteous expression), if he wore not 
fully conscious of the weakness of his position. He 
would not wince st being held responsible for bis 
words, if he were not aware that their falsity had 
been exposed. But we intend that our readers, at 
Jenat, shall see who it is that has “badly damaged his 
reputation for candor and fairness.” The following 
will be a useful lesson to other Orthodox critics to be 
either lesa abusive or less unwary than Mr. Gladden, 

Our reply to the complaint that we had failed in 

courtesy by mentioning Mr. Gladden's name, was 
that As Aimeelf had mado a personal attack for which 
he himsdf should ve held personally responsible, 
Until this attack was made, we had noi mentioned 
his name at all, but had referred solely to “The In- 
dependent" It waa his own extremo discourtesy and 
personality in making the most offensive charge con- 
ceivable that Justified and called for a personal reply. 
All this Mr. Gladden perfectly well understands, 
But he represents to the readers of the Jndependent 
that our only "excuse" for mentioning his name is a 
wholly superfluous and ridiculoua tenderness for his 
brother-editors! ín order to render this misrepresent- 
ation plausible, A» suppresses in his quotation from our 
columns the words which contain the main reason (not 
“excuse”) why tos used his name, We ask our read- 
era to compare the passage as Mr. Gladden above 
quotes It with the passage aa it stands in Toe In- 
Dex, No. 108. We said:— . 

“One word more. Mr, Gladden complnins of our 

‘personality’ because we refuse to allow him, in Ku- 

Jux fashion, to shoot from behind a mask. He 

prelers to be $neognito in his uttack, and to be referred. 

to only as'The {r ’ But ‘The Independent, 
is not responsible for bis misrepresentations. There 
are gentlemen connected with ‘The Ir ndent! who 
would scorn to make them: and it would not be just 
to hold these gentlemen in any degree reaponsi- 
ble for them, Irir :8 NOT ‘piscouRTssY' AND 'PRR- 

BONALITY IN MR. GLADDEN TO TAX UB FALSELY 

"WITH 'PREVARICATION, ‘THE PALTHIEST BORT OF 

DODGING,’ AND 80 FORTH, it is not 'discourtesy' or 

‘personality’ in us to hold him personally accountable 
for the libel and to acquit his associates of ita dis- 
grace,” 


If Mr. Gladden has evena minimum allowance 
of “candor and fairness,” he will elther prove or re- 
tract his original charge. But if he chooses to be si- 
Tent, as we suspect he will, our readers may Judge 
for themselves with what force a charge of “prevarica- 
tion" comes from & Christian editor who will stoop 
to the trick of garbling quotstions.—En.] 


Communications. 


UNITABIANS, AUTMORITY, REASON, AND 
FREEDOM, 


To HE EDITOR OF TRE INDEX: 
Dear Sir—I sec im your iseue of Nov. 18, under 
the heading “Unitarianism,” the following state- 
menta:—"Alll the Unitarian Conferences, National or 
i, assert at the same time their devotion to Free- 
dom and to Christianity, and thus present the humil- 
lating spectacle of a divided allegiance, 


‘This is the actual position of the Unitarian denomin- | 


ation; and there is not a clear intellect in the world 
that can look uj it with respeot.^ As I nu one of 
those wbo both hold snd respect that position, I 
ahould like, barring all question of intellect, to try 
the matter with you. 

You believe in Freedom in astronomy? Yes, no 
doubt. Do you, then, recognize no authority in Gal- 
ileo as to wie earth's motion, orin Newton as to 
gravitation I suppose you do. You recognize the 
authority of the competent witness; and since you 

ize it, it does not at all interfere with your 

lom. Rather, in the exercise of your freedom, 

you acknowledge the authority of these men in these 

matters. And so of the masters in otherdepartinents. 

May we not, then, freely recognize the authority of 

Tess, ud so freely assert our devotion to Christian- 
ty? 

“Bat,” some one may my, “you are playing with 
the word authority. By authority we nean au abso- 


-lute and overruling authority, not (as in the case of 


Galileo) tbe authority of & competent witness frecly 
recognized.” Tam not playing with the word, but 
trying to express the fact. If you mean by au- 
Mori an Imposed and overruling authority, then T 
do not recognize that in Josus, "But, ou thy other 
hand, I do freed 


al. The Gospel of Jesus is the utterance of bis in 


ward thought, his personal spirit, as well as the vis- 
and of eternity ; and hence cannot be dis- 
sociated from him. 

Iaffirm those two things, then: first, that in the 
exercise of our free intelligence, we are bound to "as- 
sert our devotion to Christianity," to recognize the 
authority of Jesus, because Jesus is the greatest re- 
ligions master, and his Gospel the higbest truth 
known to us; second, that his authority differs from 
that of the authority of the masters in other epu 
ments by as much ae religion differs from theso 
other departments, namely, in being the most deeply 
personal part of our lives. 

And in conclusion, I ask of you agaln,either to show 
to usa greater religious master than Jesus, and a 
better doctrine than Christianity, or to acknowledge 
your allegiance to Jesus as the religious Head of Hu- 
manity, or to show what other course is open tos 
“clear Mee 

ours traly, 
Francia T. WASHDURN, 

Mitton, Mase., Dee. 1, 1871. 


SPIRITUALISM AGAIN, 


Mr. EDITOR — 

Mr. MacGraw censures me in No, 97 of Tae IN- 
DEX for what I said of Spiritualism in pr an arti- 
cle (No. 93) and gives a “Defence of Spiritualism.” 
T^ this I wish to reply. 

Mr. MacGraw sdduces many “facts” in proof of 
the truth of Spiritualism; but no argument or scien- 
tific reasoning. His “factae” are merely the testimo- 
ny of those Si vetere in spirit endi their agenoy. 
But as no one has yet given to the world the scienti- 
fic principles of Spiritualism, or the law by «which 

irits operate upon matter, either Immediately or 
through mediums, this whole testimony rests on the 
mere assurances of believers. No rational or scien- 
tific disbeliever in Spiritualism and its theories 
has as yet borne testimony to the facts or truth of ei- 
ther. "Tyndall, Huxley, Toude and hosts of German 
savans not only disl ve in, but distinctly denounce 
Spiritualism as delusion, and are iai severe 
on mediums and their performances and “revelations,” 
and though neither they nor I will deny there are 
a t many wonderful manifestations in Natare for 
which neither they nor I can satisfactorily account, 
there is no doubt es to their natural, material char- 


| forming, and he 


acter, and that the spirits have nothing whatever 
to do with them. 

Mr. MacGraw also tells us that "Spiritualists do 
not believe in miracles, They believe and pro- 
claim, that, however strange and singular auch mani- 
festations may be,they are the result of a natural cause, 
and come to us though the agency of some known or 
unknown natural law." This is Materialism pure and 
simple. It is not Spiritualism, in as much xs it contra- 
dicts all the theories of Spiritualism. These manifesta- 
tions must be miraculous; for how can they be the 
manifestations of spirits, and at the eame time the re- 
sult ofa natural cause? Webster thus detinea miracle : 
—"An event or effect contrary to the established 
constitution and course of things, or a deviation from 
the known laws of nature; a supernatural event." 
Now I should like to know how Mr. MacGraw can 
harmonise fis belicf in apirila and their manifesta- 
tions (evidently miracles according 10 Webster) and 
hia dixbelief in miraclea 

Mr. Macgraw takes exception to my statement 
that the performances of mediums nre done in tho 
dark, and that, when any ligt is suddenly let in, the 
m ia generally detected in the act of perform- 
hese manifestations himself, He triumphant- 
“Then sometimes, it appears, light is sudden- 
ly let in,and tbe medium is not performing these man- 
ifestations, Can Mr. Elnstein tell wh. or what does? 
These were, of course, tacts or manifestations which 
the sceptics attempted to detect the medium in per- 
the ordeal scathleae, " 

I will answer IfacGraw's T aptid or what 
isitthat performs them? Most mssuredly not the 
spirits, but the medium, though he is sometimes too 
smart to be detected. And ifthere were facte or 
manifestations which the sceptics attempted to detect 
the medium in performing and he the ordeal 
scathless, these also are attributable, not to spirits, 
but to the dexterity of the medinm, or perhaps to 
the character of the audiences, which are often com- 
posed of believers only, who,of course, do not attempt 
1o detect the medium, or of sceptics not smurt enough 
to detect him. 

Mr. MacGraw finds also much fault with me for. sr 
ing: that Spiritualiem must first of all prove the exis. 
tence of spirits before It can assert the truths of Spir- 
itualism; and aske—"What does he mean by the 
truths of Spirituuli&m Y" He then adds: “L know of 
no truths contended for by Spiritualists sive the great 
truth that man exists as a living, sentient being after 
the body is resolved into its original elements, and to 
prove this they give certain facts which they think 
cannot be accounted for otherwise than through the 
agency of disembodied spirit." 

This “great truth of Spiritualism,” thus worded and 
in ita ‘Spleitualistic sense, is denied by all non-Spir 
itualists, even by those believing in inimortality, or 
the existence of the soul after death. But to argue 
this “great truth” would require more space than you, 
Mr. Editor, are able to grant. I may, perhaps, mako 
it the subject of a future independent article, if you 
will permit it. Any one, however might suppose 
that Mr. MacGraw, after asserting so positively thia. 
“great truth" of Spiritualism, would have given us 
what non-Spiriu its and even men of science cannot 
give us yet— poritite, irrefutable proof, a practical scien - 
tific demonstration of it. But he does not do thia. The 
agency of disembodied spirits and their manifestations 
are self-evident truths for Aim,for"these witnesses are 
within bearing of the scratches of his pen!” 80 he 
requires us only to take his “certain proofs," the ox- 

riences of others in good faith, frec from ''material- 
ism coldly suspicious of human honesty and human 
testimony.” This is not convincing evidence for 
“sceptics,” who, since Mr. MacGraw’s "facta" cannot 
be examined or scientifically analyzed by any one not 
having these or similar “experiences,” will remain. 
sceptics still, 

r. MacGraw gives no adequate reply to my re- 
marks on the medium's passing out of the state of 
trance a£ will, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
inorriably at the right moment. His theory that “a 
foreign intelligence for the time being controle the 
medium,” may possibly do well enough for a general 
explanation of the trance-state, na also forthe similar 

lenomenon of Meamerism or animal Magnetism, but 

it does not answer my objections. In Mesmerism it 
is claimed that the will of the operator is the cause: 
of the phenomena. Possible, because still natural. 
But in the trance state the spirits are the claimed 
agents. Impossible, because not natural but super- 
natural—“miraculous,” if you will, according to the 
above definition of Webster. If we cannot explain 
rily, we can at least to some extent under- 
stand the controlling agency ofa will; but of the 
contrelling agency ofa spirit we can neither form 
any conception, nor expla{n or understand ft. Nev- 
ertheless, there may still be some kind of analogy 
between the trance-state and Metmerlem; but of 
any analogy between the trance state and a horso 
ven by a man, as Mr. MacGraw nasumes, I am not 
aware, although I can tell Mr. MacGraw “why aman 
lakes a harness froma horse when he has finished 
a journey.” Even more than this. I can very well 
explain to Mr. MacGraw how human intelligence 
controls a horse, while neither he nor I can how 
spirit intelligence can control a medium. 

But Mr. MacGraw will, no doubt, seo in my acep- 
ticlam but the verification of the saying. that "Mate- 
rialism and Christian theology may be ssid to be ex- 
treme positions in the field of thought.” He may not 
be wrong in this, but he faila to see that the one is 
the child of thought, reflection and scientific research, 
and the other, like Spiritualism itself, the result of 
superstition, gullibility, and all kinds of humbug. 

ORRIS EINBTELM. 


M: 
"TrrosviLuE, Pa., December 6, 1871. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


Fo. 1.—Truths for the Tim 
Tasa raow Tun DyDex, contains Y 
and “Modorn Principles.” Tt soye view of 
Free Rellglon as concelved by the Editor of Tux Inpex, and 
stares the “irrepressible conflct" between tt and Chriat- 

HARLES DARWIN, auihorof "The Ori 
In a lottor to the Editor not originally In- 
abiication, but subscimontly authorized fo be. 


RxrnemENTATIYE PA- 
Piny Afirmallone? 
bird’ 


used:—“I have now read ‘Truths for the Times,’ 
And {admire them from my inmost huart; and 1 agree to 
avory word." PRICE—One hundred copios for One 

or a lem number at tho same rate, namely, One 

vg God, an eloquent and boau- 

timi discourse by O. B. PROTHINGHAM, ezposos the 


debasing character of the poplar notlons of God, and pre- 
sents conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century, PRICE—SInglo copies Five Cente; Twelve copies. 
Fifty Cents. 
Ro, 5.—Leetare on the Bible, by the Rer. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of Enginnd, who has recently beon deprived of 
his benefice hy the eccleniastical courts on account of hta 
bold and ontepoken herceles, la an overwhelming demonstra- 
ton of the lr lone and errore of 
Old and the New Testaments — aswa; 


r. 

God In the Constitution: Would 

rhe ‘porate Religious Bo; 

the United States Constitution? By Rev. ARTHUR 

B, BRADFORD. A very cleus, pointed, and ablo argument 

inet the Pro vvological Amendment to the Uni 
faros Constitution, which onxht lo ho cireniuted through- 
out the conairy, PRIGK—Single Coples Ton Conta; Six 
Copies Fifty Canty; Twolve Coples Ona Dollar, 

No. 6.—'The Babbuth,’ hy PARKER PILLSBURY, ia a 
acathing denmnchadon of Snb mtarian euperstitlon. Vaw 
Aion. PRICE —Sinzle coplos Tau Cents; Twelve coplon 
‘One dollar. 

No, 7.—Compulsory Education, by P, 
matocaina th right vf every ehlld ta bo oduoutad, and the 
duty of ihu State fo enauro [t an aducation, PRICE —Sine 
glonopive Five Cents; Twolva coplet PINy Cent-. — ^ 

No.8.—Fhe Present Moaven, by 0. B. FROTIING- 
HAM, Ia a singulirly felícitona trearmonr of a subject thi 

Sntorouty everybody. | PRIUE —Slugle coples Kiva Cont 


ivo eoplns Fifty Couts. 
Adürows, THE INDEX, 
Clair 8i 


“THEODORE PARKER'S WRITINGS, - 


NEW EDITION, 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELI- 
GION. Fourth Kiltion, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.9. 

SERMONS OF 'THEINM, ATIIEISM, AND THE POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.30. 

ADDITIONAL SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, AND OCCA- 
SIONAL SERMONS, 2 vols, 1mo. coh. 109. 

BPRECIIKS, ADDRESSES, AND OCCASIONAL SER- 
MONS. 3 vols. Iino, cloth. 4.50. 

HISTORIO AMERICANS, —Prankln, WaehIngton, Adam 
aod Jeiervon, With an introduction by Rov. O. 13. Frothln, 
ham. $1.50, 

THE TREAT OF THEODORE PARKER for tho Misdemean- 
ero n Speech in Panoni Hall watts, Kiduippin-; with tho 
Dofeuce. 1 vol. by, clurh. $1.62. 


IPIE PWO CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, - A, D. I, and 
MDOCOLY. AChrlstaae Story, Square 10mo, cloth. 0) cta. 


A SERMON oF IMMORTAL LIER. Pamphlet, 15ta, 
pBeld by Be sksollors, ur matod postpaid, on recalpt uf prico, 


NORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
M Urouileld Street, Boston. 


E. ABBOT, 


108 alt1aw. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


CaPiTAL, $100,000. Buauxs, $i 
OFFICERS: 
THOM\S WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,  - President, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, H H B Vica President. 
P.H. BATESON, > 2.27. DU Berta 
A. É, MACOMBER, + - - = = Treasurer, 
pimvorons: 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, ^ Newport, R.I 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, - - =- New Bedford, Maw 
ASA K. BUTTS, = = Now York, N. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELI Bor 
FRANCIS R, ABBOT, + 

A. R. MACOMBE = = = roro 
CALVIN CONE, + e 2. 
EDWARD BISSELL, « - = + 
P. H. BATESON, - 2 8. s "on 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


‘Twenty Sharos $5,000 
fen N 


sesSeseseesecesee 


. B. MARX, E 

abi Buris Now York, N. Y., Thiet LT 

a K ow York, N. Yn, Thiri 000 
TW. iioomsow, Newport, Roly’ Two” = e 
ALEX Coomuax, Franklin, Pa, “ w 
Gro, HoaDLT, Cincinnati, O. a E 
=n Doftsnce, 
Miss A. Hann, Northampton, Maat 
G. N. Jawan, Tonica, 


ton, 
‘Croydon, 
^ E.Surmow, Olathe, 
8. I. DURENE, 
3. lavar, PLA 
iiy joren 
Will Srexcen, Maverhlll, 


Jon. F, BAmnxTT, Bost 
E.W. Wein, 
Fraxx PuaruEN, 
B. F. Duxexonr, 
J. T, DICKINSON, 
W. J. Pors, 
6 
W. 


|. GLATTE, 
Bo 
Mins M. C. Penken, 


GANNETT, 


Birmingham, Ct., 
Lansing, | Mich. 
Ww Pa 


Boston, 
Colobrook, 
Boston, 


Detrolt, 
Dayton, 
Keokuk, 
Pookskill, 
Oskaloosa, 
Dover, 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With officos at 90 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 32 Veroy 
Street, NEW YORK CITY, has been organizod with a Capital 
Stock of ONE. HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for 
the purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion, 


Tt ta tho object of THE INDEX to give puhllo vttorance to 
the boldost, most cukivated and bast matured thought of the 
age on all religions quostions. THE INDEX is rdited by 
FRANCIS E. ABLOT, with the following lat of Editorial 
Contributors: 

O. B. FROVUINGHAM, of New York City, 

THOMAS W, HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. T. 

WILLIAM J. PUTTER, of Now Bedford, Maa 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mawa. 

J. VILA BLAKE, of Boston, Mf 

WILLIAM L. BPRNORR, of Havorhlll, Mam 

Mas, E. D. CHENEY, vf Jamaica Plain, Mane. 

Rev, CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England. 

Every Libera) should subecribo for THE INDEX, as the 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberallam, 

Every Christian minister and every thinking ebureh-mem- 
ber should subscribe for it, an the clearest, most candid and 
most. scholarly exponitor of the differences between Free 
Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and sa the best means 
of becoming well informed of the arguments which the 
Church will have to moet In the future, " 

Almont every number coníalns a discourse or loading article 
which alone is worth the price of one year's subserlption, 

Bend $2.00 fur ono year, or 50 cents forthrea moniba om 
trial. 

Address. 


THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohio, 


D. B. STSDXAN, 
Mrs, F. W, CHUITENN, 


M. A. Winuur Jorsey City, 
A Rnoww, 'orcestet, 
Bowin Bwown, * 
R. P. Maraows1, Boston, 
Bens. Ropman, New Bedford, 
H. B. CLARRE, » " 


Franklin, 
TM. Worcester, — Maan. 
W.H.Drxx, Prairie du Chlen Wis, “ 
W. H. SraLomwa, Duluth, Mina,” ^ 


Louis BELRosE, 
Lnwie KORTE, 
Sawu Wannaosn, 
W. D. Rarang, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
An Kat 


Xp. 


Sandy Spring, Md. 
Van Rennsguanny NL. Cur, 


Aberdeen, * 
Fall River, Masen 
+ New Bedford, Five 
Kerhonkson'N.Y. One 
CETT Highlands Mase, Two 
Inanon, New York, N. Yn ‘Ona 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
TOLRDOOFFICE . .  . NO. 9, ST. CLAIR 8T, 
NEW YORK OFFICE . .  .  NO.22 VESEY ST, 


THE INDEX was established in November, 1809, We ask 
the friends of the canse It represents to make active eforta to 
increase its circulation and usefulness. ‘There is quite a. 
number of persons in almost every community, both in 
church and out of it, who would sibscribo for »uch a paper, If 
they were urged a ifttie to do no by a neighbor. 

N.B, The subscription price of Tas Inpex is Two Dorzias 
a year in each and every case, Invariably in advance. 


E Complete fles of Tire Drorx for 1870, neatly bound with 
black morocco backa and marbled covers) will be malled ia 
any address on recolpt of 82.80 and 7a centa postage, Only a 
linited number can be furnished. 


LOCAL AGENTS, 


HENRY H. RICHARDSON & Co, 22Voxer St., New York. 
LICHARDP.HALLOWELu | Y Fodoral 5t., Boston, 
PARKER PILLSBURY > : . € 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


Salom, uhlo. 


«o New York ott 
+ Spruguso, N. 


Any person, ncting asan agent for TILE INDEX, may 
tof iho names of NEW SUBSCRIBERS and retala Bee 
ty per cant. of tir SUBSCRIPTION, 


OT All Lettere and Communications to be addroesed to 
THE INDEX, 
sawer 98, TOLEDO, 0. 
HE RADICAL ts publlehed monthly at $8.00 a year, Ad. 
drove i. H, MONSE, 35 Bromfield street, Boston. Send 
BU cents for a Specimen Number. uf 
PUBLICATIONS 
or mur 


Free Religious Association, 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the AxNOAL Mextixo of 
the Faxe Kxiiorous Association for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W. J, Porrkn, Naw Byproun, Mist, 
ALcontaine Essay, by John Welas, on “Tan Arcrrupe or 
Borkwox vo Rirtar0v;" by O. B. Prothingham, on “Bursas 
miom anp Doowarivm;" and by Wm. J. Potíar, on “Tax Nat- 
WUsTIANITT;" alvo a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, togethor with other proceed: 
ings of the moviing. Price 3 centa; iu packages of fr or 
‘more % cenis vachi, 


‘Tho Armvan RxronTe for 1808, 1800, and 170 (ai 25 cents 
each), Key. Samuel Johnson's Eseay ou "Tux Wonsuir or 
eva" (80 conta), Rev. W. H. Channing's Huvay on "Tux Re- 
Ligions oF Cuma” (20 centa), Col. T. W. Hiyginson's Essay 
on "Tum HrxraTEY Ov Reuoroxs” (20 cents), and an Basay 
n “Reason as) Rzv£LATION," by Wy. J. Porrxn (10 cente), 
all published through the Axsoctation, can ulgo be obtained ae 


sess W. J. POTTER, 
Secrdary. 


~NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion without Superstition 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


Panattolam + how dliplayed by well meaning pup 
sibel Judywont abd action respecting religion lu. 
otuora. 

Let your Fatth honor God, not calumotate 
"M fuu 1 reject ul] textuwony that wpeales tll ut God, 
23. Who Wrote Et! s proper and needful Inquiry when 
I3 Hoa at le clali ie urged ou the ground thai "it 
ls written." 

Periodical Prayer: ssk when you wami to ssk; 
thank wien you wart io thunk; be honest in prayor. 

Mear the other Sidoi seck an intelligent Ine 
Bund PEDI oui E ore ty 

Man’s Du; 1 above all thin 7 
D UH" Dut rake care, tou, Dol w be misled lu regard 


wo It 

Peuny-wise, Pound-fooltah : to claimdivine In- 
ap: ration tor noworthy imputativa on ti livine char- 
acter, 

A Touchstone for false Teachers: God certain 
ty gave reavon aud conyclene tò be our guides, 

Justice and Love vs. Merey t God's ucinal meth- 
ud beiter (han the supposed “pian of salvation,’ 

Prepared to Dier su unveiling of some clerical 
fairo pretences. 

Even a» Others s polut of resemblance 

anaes, the vangi Sun those bailevere whom. 
Wey stigmatize as ^unbelle 

Do Men need Salvation? a look towards God di- 
rectly, not through tbe dark-#iained church-windo 

Unchangeablei will God ever refuse 10 welcome 
the repenting and returning sinner? 

Lost Sinners: men sometimes love thelr children: 
did God over lose, can he lose, Ais children? 

Times and Seasons: two false notions conside 
‘ug about Friday, uue about Sunday. 

Do they really believe at? caves ‘where Orthodoxy 
follows tradition Iu oppostilon o Beripture. p. 

The Boston Revival and ita Loader t miih 
vods of operanon or Key, A. B. Barle, profoselonai n 
vivallet. x 

He Rejects the Bible: s fivc charge refuted, au 
the opposing truth clearly shown, 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS: 


Address CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
[69-6] 19 Pinckney Si, Boston» 


TA 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittebu 
dc., bought or traded for. 


